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:{408, 3530, 3635 
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Almonds, 3177 
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Currants, Preparation of, 3176 
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Pounding Almonds, 3177 
Sealdmg, 3177 

I nmoulding Jellies, Creams, etc , 
.5177 

W’liippmg Cri^am, 3177 
W’liisking W lutes ol Eggs, 3177 
J3r(*admakiiig'- Reeipes, ete 
Coburg Loal, 3536 
Cottage l-oaves, 35.36 
(h'lM'ial Hints, 353 4, 3536 
'I'm Loti\es 35‘{6 
W lute Hrea<l, 3535 
Bridge Relreshments — Reeipes, 3414 
Cake, 3414 

Creme a la Carlton, .‘3414 
Carving. Art ut, 3052, 3167, 3288, 
3408 


I’lsh, .305.3 
Meat, 3167 
Beet, 3167 
Lamb. 3167 
Mutton, 3167 
Veal and Pork, 3408 
Poultry and (»anie, 3288 
Tit Bits in Various Dishes. 3053 
Venison, 3291 
Che.'^tiiuts, Recifies for 
Charlotte, 3640 
('leaiu, 3642 
J-ayer Cake, 3640 
Marrons Conflts a la Nesselrode, 
364 1 

Marrons Dlaees, 3640 
Pudding, :3641 
J’liree, 36 41 

Salad, Chestnut and Celery, 3641 
t'hristmas Cukes and Puddings— 
Becipes, ete. 

Mirieemeat, 3636 
Puddings, 3636 

Rieh t'ake, 363.5— Decorating and 
Icing, 3635-6 

t'hristmas Hamper — Recipes, ete. 
Chelsea Cake, 3643 
Packing, etc , 3642 
Potted Meat, 3643 
Ra,ise(I Pork l*ie, 3642 
Christmas Menu— Recipes 
t'arrots A, la Breton, 3637 
Corbeille a la Pariflienne, 3638 
Fried Sole, 3637 
Ham Croiitons, 3638 
Mutton Cutlets A la Noriiiaiidle, 
3637 

Orange Baskets, 3638 
Curry-making — Recipes, etc. 
Bahooty t'urry, 3173 
Chicken, Rabbit, or Veal, 3172 
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Kitchen and Cookery — C ontinued 
tnirrymakinji — Continued 
C’roustudes of Curry, 3174 
Curry Sauce, 3172 
(tcneral Hints, 3172 
Indian Fritters, 3174 • 

Lentil ('roquettea, 3173 
Mutton, 3173 
It ice for Curry, 3173 
Sweetbreads, 3174 
Kntr^e Recipes 

Chicken Cutlets k la Jaicie, 3412 
Fillets of Beef with Mushrooms. 
3413 

(irilled Chops and Mushrooms. 3413 
Lramc — llecipes, see subheading 
J*oultry and (Lime 
Meat — Keeipes 

Boudmettes ot Cold Meat, 3175 
('huudlroid of Cutlets, 3175 
Mi\e«i (trill, 317(1 
Rico cutlets, 3170 
Veal 

('utlets H ritalieinie, 3174 
Timbales k la Dresden, 3170 
Moulds and ('utters, 3530 
Omelet Recipes 
Asparagus, 3055 
Bread and Cheese, 3055 
Devonshire, 3055 
Kidney, 3050 
MushrcMuii, 3050 
(Jmclett^i a la Florence, 3055 
Omelette on Surprise, 3050 
Rum, 3050 
oysters — Rcei])es 
(trilled, 3207 
omelet., 3207 
ovsters an ^.ltllrel, 3207 
Salad, 3200 
Savoury, 3207 
Souffli^, 3207 

Poorer Keighhouis. Jininers for— 
lteei|)es 

Ameriean Stew, 3014 
Beet S<tup, 3014 
Boiled Budding, 3044 
Hotch-i'otch, 3044 
Irish Stew, 304 l 
Winter Sou]>, 3(0 1 
J’oiiltry and (tame— Beeijjes, etc. 
Fartridge 

('hartreiise ot, 3205 
Devilled, 3051 
Souffle, 3200 
Fheasaiit 

Andonillettes de Faisaii, 3o5o 
Boiled w ith Celery Sauce, 305i 
Braised, 305o 
Chaudtroid of, 3010 
Devilled, 3204 
(talantme of, 3040 
Mousse of, 3201 
IMieasant a la R»niiame, 3200 
I’heasants with Oysters. 3051 
'rimbalos of, 3204 
Preparation. 30 48 
I’tarmigaii, Roast, 3205 
Trussed ready for Cooking, 3171 
Venison 

Haslied, 3205 
Roast Haimeh. 3205 
Roast \eek, Btmecl and Stulled, 
3205 

Fiiddmgs and Sweets - Beeijieb 
Andover Pudding, 3530 
Apple Snow', 3537 
Aprieot Tartlets, ■{530 
Blaekherry and Apple Fool, 3411 
Castle Puddings. 3057 
Cherry Pudding, Hot, 3537 
('hopping Jell\, 3111 
('offee ('ream, 3411 
Fleuraiige, 3057 
Flummery. 34 1 1 
(tateaii a la St Hoimre, 3410 
(tlac6 Icing, 3411 
Milanaisp Souffles, 3411 
Pineapple Souffl(% 3537 
Snowdon Pudding, 3536 
Vienna Cream, 3057 
Savouries —Recipe's 

Anchovy ('rooU'S a la Vlctf>ria, 
3416 

Baltimore toast, 3415 
Bouch^cs k la Vincent, 3417 
Cheese Creams, 3417 
('heese d’ Artois, 3415 
Cod's Hoe Toast, 3417 
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' Kitchen and Cookery— CJ ontinued 
Savouries — Continued 
(rherkin Crofites, 3417 
Hatelets de Fromage, 3413 
Lobster Puffs, 3416 
Prawn Crohtons a la Madras, 3416 
Scotch 'roast, 3416 
Yarmouth Straws, 3415 
Soup Recipes 

Brussels Sprouts Piirf^e, 3202 
(*abbagc Soup, 3292 
Carrot and Macanmi, 3293 
(’ucumber Soup, 3293 
French Lentil Soup, 3293 
Haricot Puree, 3292 
Lentil Soup, 3293 
Marniitcs a hi Francaisc, 3292 
Vegetable Marrow Puree, 3292 
WatcreTCss Puree, 3293 
Stufflng for 'J'urkey 
( elery, 3639 
( hcstmit. 3639 
(•ermaii Forcemeat, 3639 
Oyster Farce, 3639 
Sausage Farce, 3639 
Sausage and Chestnut, 3639 
Sweets, Rcei|K*s, ^<r hubheadmg 
Puddings and Sw'cets 
Kriii»]», Miss Bertha (Frau von Bolden), 
3540. 3651 


L 

liUee at Weddings, 3251, 3372 
Cady DocBu’s — B(»rk for B'oimoi, .500 { 
Cady ot Qualil V, 3025, 3145, 3265, 3385, ! 
3503, 3622 

(‘tubs lor \\ omen— How' to .Join, etc . 

3029 

Kthpielte 

Daughter and Mother OMo 
Dinner Parties, 3028, 3149 
(iirls, .3030 
(•'overiiesses, 3388 
Restaurant Customs, 31 19 
Tijis, (living of, 3269, .{.{89 
Heraldry, 3508 
Making Acifuamtanee, 3029 
Roniaiiees ot Roval Palaces. 3503 
('ourt ot .■>!. .lames's, 3502, 3503 
Windsor Castlr, 3622 j 

NN « linen in Orcat Social Positions. I 
3025, 3145. 3265 3385 
('oust ant ino pie, British Ambas* j 
sadress in, 3 {85 | 

Ladv Mayoress ot London. 32(»5 
Madrid, Biilish Ambassadress m, I 
.{025 I 

^^ar. Wife ot Secretary ot State I 
tor, 3145 I 

Lambeth Pottery, 3*{12 
Laundiy Management — Work lor , 
omen. 3.165 

Lavi, 3065, 3184, 3305, 3425, 3546, 3652 I 
Animals I 

Agisinielit, 3187 1 

Birds— Proteel ion of Wild Binls, 
etc, 3307, 3124 | 

('areasrs. Disposal ot. 3426 
('aide Trathe, 3426 I 

Cruelt,> . 3425 i 

Discast'd Animals. 3307 j 

'I’respas^ hy Domestic Animals. 
3186 

Banking, 330.5, 3,516, 3652 ! 

Bank .Notes. 3652 I 

Bankers’ Lien, 3652 
Cheques and Passlmoks, 3546, 3547, 
3653 

Current Aeeounts, ,3426 
definitions, 3652 
Deposit Aeeounts, 3127 
Dividends, .3652 
Oveniratfs. 3516 
Post Offlee Savings Bank. 3305 
'I'ruslee Savings Bunk, 3.306 
Contracts 

Baiikruptcv, 3o67 13067 

Breachot Contiuct, Action tor, etc , 
Married VNoineii, 3o66 
i’ersonal Scrv lee, 3067 
Receipt Stamp, 3067 
Restraint of Marriage or Trade, ' 
3067 

Transference, 3067 
(lifts, 3184 
laiggagc, 3065 

Lawns, Making and Care of, 32o6 
Lighting, 3100, 322.5, 334.5, 3480 
for details, see title Home 


Limerick, Countess of, 3058 
Liverpool Pottery and Porcelain, 3lo4 
London, Lady Mayoress of, 3265 
Love, 3069, 3188, 3309, 3429, 3467, 3615 
Courting and Fhttmg, 3473 
( ross-puriKises, Lovers at, 331.3 
Flowers, Language of, 3074, 331 4„ 
Frit tiTiiig away the Affections, 3467 
Long Kngagements, 3433 
Lovers’ (piarrcls, 3073, 3193 
I'leturcs, Love Scenes in, 3068, 3308, 
3428, 3466, 3614 
“ Overtaken,” 3428 
” Reconciliation,” 3466 
” Rivalry,” 3068 
” The New Officer,” 3308 
” Ves or No,” 3614 
True Jiove Stories of Famous People, 
3069, 3188, 3309, 3429, 3469, 3615 
Beethoven ami Mendelssohn, 3469 
Domuges, Hellene von, 3615 
Nadir Shah, 3069 

Servia. King Milan and Queen 
Nalalie, 3309, 3429 
Steele, Sir Richard. 3188 
I'nsclflsliness, Tragedy of. 3621 
Lucky Black Cal, 3282 
laieky Cliarm Kmbroidery, 3499 
lAiggage 

laiw as to, 3065 
W*eck-eii(l VDit, 3150 

M 

I MeArdiiir, MissM , 3646 
! Madriil, British Amb.issadres*, in. 3o25 
! M.igpies as J’ets, 3215 
Maidenhair Fern, Prcserxiiig, 3568 
M Usonetlc. 3222 
Maitland, Lady. 3299 
Manners, lanly Diana, 3058 
Margaret of Anjou, 354 1 
Marlhorough, Diieliess ot Homes for 
Prisoneis’ Wives and Children, 
3557 

.Marriage, 3010, 3132, 3250 3370. 3525, 
3654 

('hold* ol a W'lfe 3250 
Choiising a Husband, 3*{7o 
Contracts in Restraint of Lav\, 3066 
Customs in Many Lamls, 30 lo, 3130 
Berber Customs. :{olo 
I'atagoiiiaii, 3136 
KInpemeiits. 3012 

(LH' lo Mamed I'eople Law, 3185 
Lo\c alter Marriage, 352^ 
Mau.igomeiit (d Husband, 3132 
Moiie.xed VN ib*. .{375 
Mother-m-law. 31 >4 
Musicians as Husbands, .»5’29 
Naturalists as Husb.iuds. •{529 
Poets as Husbands, 3529 
Protiosjiig, Art of, 3654 
S|KuIt W'lfe, 3016 
W eddmgs 

Colours and stxlisot Dresses, 3252 
Favour. Storv ol {659 
Lace lor, 3251, 3.572 
Modern ('ustonis, 3135 
Iteeeidious, Floral Decorations for. 
.{656 

Veils, 3525 

Wives »)l Famous Men. 30I3, 3254 
Disraeli, Mrs , 301{ 

Palmerston, Ladj , 3254 
M.imed W'oiuen 

Banking. Current Aeeounts, 3427 
Contracts, laiw as to. 3066 
Mass.igc tor Baines, .{.{81 
Medicine, 3017, 3137, 3257, 3377, ,‘{548. 
3670 

Business Woman, Health of, 3017, 
3137 

Dicss, 3018 
Kvereise, 3017 
Rest and Recreatnm, 3137 
( onuuoii .Vihneiits and their Treat- 
meiil. 3154. 3264, 3551 
Consumi)tion, Prevention ot, 3257, 
3552, 3676 

Lady Doidors— W5>rk tor W'omen, 
3003 

Nur.scry, Health and Hygiene m, 
3020, 32(52, 3383, 3548, 3670 
Aei'ideiitH. 3o20, 3023 
Baby’s First Year, sec title Children 
Delicate I'hild, 3141 
Drill, 3383 

Lett -side 'I’raiollig, 3.548 
^tt Music and Health, 367 U 
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MRDIOINE—Continued 
NurBiiig, Health and Hygiene in — 
Continued 

Senses, Training of, 3262 
Nursing Home Nursing, 3010, 31 3<), 
3250, 3379, So-lO, 3672 
for details, gee title Nursing 
Tea Drinking, 3377 
Vaccination, 3023, 3(,21 
3140 

Winter Ailmf'ots, ’treat nienl, etc, 
Mendelssohn— Lt»A<* St(»ry, 3472 
Methuen, Lady. 3200 
Millar, Mihs (Vertie (Mrs. Lionel Moiick- 
Um), 3538 
Millinery, 3272 

(iood and Bad Taste, 3272 
Hainy-day Hats, 3301 
Small Allo>\anee, Hints tin, 3033 
A'eil, Importaiiee ot, 3271 
Missions, 3075, 3104 
Moucktoii, Mrs Lionel (Mi'»s ( hi tie 
Millar), 3538 

Mother and D night ei, LtKiuette ioi, 
3030 

Mothcr-iii-law, .’.134 
Music, 3202. 3320, 3t4J, 3502 

Dance Music, Art ol riaying 3 >20 
Haro Playing, 3562 
Heultli and Miisie tor Childjeii 3070 
Musical Ladiier tor Cliildieu, 3081 
I’setul ” Musiciait. Means ol He- 
coming, 3441 

Viiniping, 3202 | 3r*7o 

Musical Comedy, how tu Siieeeetl in, 

N 

Nadir Shall, Lovi'Sturv. 3iti>0 
Needle or Kidi-liook in Skin -Tie.d- 
meiit,, .3021 

Needlework, 304o, 3 loo. 32so. :iun, 

3405. 35h;. 

Bag.', in Vehet, Sii6(le. ami Kid, 3280 | 
Bead Kieluoidery, 3502 
Chamoi'. I.ealliei hmliroi(lei,\ , 3l(i2 , 
Crocfiet Ldgmg, 3 407 
Cushions, Pin-cus|ii(iiis, .iml '1 e.i- 

cosies, iNo\e|lies loi {2s2 
Darning on >ei. 3loo 
Deeoratue Cliaii-haeks. . 

Knibroidered Hamleaiix .{2S(i 

Kmliroidered Co\erleis, loio 
Knihroidery Slilehes, .5015, 3103, 

3281. 3404, .l.'»87 
Baek Stitch. DOI 
Basket Stitch. 3105 
Braid Stitch. .{I<»4 
Bullion Knots, 358JI 
Buttonhole St it eh, :52s t 
Cham StitcliC'. Vaiioiis, .uM.t, .no; 
Cretonne Stitch. :54O0 
Double-hack Stit eh or Herringbone, 
3104 

Faggot ting, :{580 
Fern Stitch, .Mo.'i 
Kish bone Stiteli, .3 4o.i 
Framc.s, ll.-^e ol. :{587 
Freiuli Knol.s, .3.')88 
Insertion Siitehcs. :5580 
Knot Stitches, ,3588 
Long and Short Stitch. 3.’>88 
Houiuaiuaii StUch. 340t* 

Sal in Slit(-h 328r,, ;{:,88 
Spilt Stitch, 3101, .{.>88 
Stem or Creuel Stitch, 3011, 5588 
KlunncI 'I’lipesiry, 3400 ; 

Florestore Work 304.'). 3 loo 
Hedeho Work, 3405 
laicky Charm Kmhioi(icr\, llOO 
Making up Fancy-work lot Pieseuts. 
3589, 3590 

MisUelue and Hollv Chiistmus 
Design.s for Kmhronlcr.N . ’485 
Stocking Tops, .»161 
Netherlands. Queen Fmma ot. {180 
Niglit Terrors— Cause and Treat meiil, 
3144 

Ninon de I’Knelos, .3229 

Nits— Cause and 'rreatmeiit, 3204 

Nose 

Bleeding trom — Cause and Tjeat- 
meiit, 3021, 314 t ; 

Foreign Bodies in —Cause ami J’reat* , 
mont, 3144 I 

inflammation of Passages— Cause and ; 
Treatment, 3144 

Uedness of — Cause and Treatment. 
3144 

Nursing, Home Nursing, 3019, 3139, 
3259, 3379, 3550, 3672 


NriiSiNQ— Continued 

Bandaging, 3020 , 3022, 3261, 3381 
3674 

Forefinger, 3261 
Hand and Forearm, 3020 

Shoulders 3674 
’rhumb, 3381 

Bedsores, (’ause ami Treatment, 3673 
Consumption, Nursing of, 3379 
Flatulence, 3551 
Pam — 'rreatmeiit ot, 3019, 3022 
Shock, Fainting FMts and Coma- 
Cause and Treatment, 3672 
Sickness - Cause and 'rreatmeiit, 3550 
VA inter. Sick Boom in, 3139, 3259 

O 

(K lenia— Cause* and 'rreatmeiit, 3264 
(E lenia ol tiie (llotiis — Cause and 
'rreatmeiit, 3264 

Oil l.amps tor Lighting, :i345, 3480 
Old Clothes. OiMiig awav, 3315 
Ophthalmia Caii.si* and Treatment, 
3264 

Oigaiiismg as a < nicer lor W omen, .‘5007 
" Overtake'ii.*’ 3128 


P 

l*aeking 11. 

l*;im - Cause .ind 'I'ltatmenl, 1264 
Palate. Clelt Cans** and 'rrc.itmeiit, 

I {.'»5J 

; P.illoi — Cause ami 'rre.itnient. .5’»'*j 
Palmersletii, Laeh . .3254 
i’alinlation — Cau.se ami 'rreatmeiit, 
‘{.')'.2 

I’.ipei Work. 3208 
Passmore, Mrs AValli'i. 3299 
Patagonia Marriage* Custemis. 3 DIO 
Patch, Stor.N eit, 3457. :{603 
l*aymg Oue'sts Oeciipatioii loi W oiiicn. 
.{669 

Pekingese* Dogt- as Pets, :1095 
Penwipers, No\(‘ltics htr, 3452 
IVisia- -Church Missiou<ir> Society's 
W'oik, 3075. 3191 

Petrol (ias, 3I0.{ I 

J'els. :{094. 3213, .{333. 34.', 3. 357 {, 3693 ! 
Birds, 321.5. 34 357 L 169 { 

FaiU’V Ihgeoiis. .{L5.{, 3573 
Toreigii P,irels, 3693 
.l.i\ aiiel .l.iekdau, .3216 
Magpie'S 3215 
Cats. :{09t, 333 4 

Short -ha ire*d e»i laighsh Cats, .{:{.{ I 
Siame'se Cats :{09l 
Dogs, .3095, 321. {, :{{.{.{, 3 45.5, 357.5. 
3695 

Collie, :4.57.5 
Dachsliunel, 3455 
.lapaiie'se* Spaniel, 3333 
Pekingese*. 3095 1 

St Bernal d, 321. { j 

A oikshire' 'I'ernci, .5695 
Kaccooiis, :i.{36 i 

Petzeild, H(*> tJortlllil. 3538 
Pi.Mins, Past and Pieseiit, 2977, 3217 
Piet iiie*s 

K.imous Pie4ui(*s h\ We, men, 35:>8 
L()\e Sce*nes in, :{ 068 , 3:{0s, 3 428. 
3466, 361 4 

IMgeous. Kaiiey J’ige*ems as Pets, .{45.{. 
3.57.{ 

Piiiciishioiis, XeiNedtie's for, 3282 
Plc'^'., H S H Prill erss <0 .3058 
Po 1 s» »i im g — 3're*a I me 1 1 1 , .4021 
Portugal, E\-Qupe*ii Aiiiche* e»L 342ti 
Po.st Ollice' SiiMiigs Bank. 3:405 
iVtuhr.N and Oaiiu', Cooking, ete* , acc 
title* Kiti'licii ami Coeikerv 
Poultry Farming, 3oo.5, 3248, 3368, 
3667 

/(,/• dclaiU, str title Work 
Piescnts, Making up Fancy -work lor, 
3589, 3596 

Prisoiie*!’ , Woik among, 3435 

Homes lor AVincs and Children ot 
Priseiiici*., 3557 
PnigressiM* Carei 41ame*s. 33.>o 
Proposing. Alt ol, 3654 
Puhlie Speaking tor W'omen, 3130, 3247 
for details, see title AVork 


Q 

Queen -mothers of Europe, 3180, 3:J00. 
3420 


Queens ot the 
Eugenie, 3060 


W orld — Empress 


R 

Raccoons as Pets, 3336 
Baiiiy-day ClotJies, 3390 
“ Kcconclliatioii,'* 3466 
Recreations. 3088, 3208, 3328, 3448, 
3568, 3688 

Amateur Theatricals, 3211 
Choice of Play, 3211 
Dresses, Make-up, etc., 3212 
Prompter, 3212 
Rehearsals, 3212 
I Stage Manager, 3211 
j Barbaric Jewellery, Making, 3328 
Basket-ball, 3448 
Bowls, 3088 
Cards 

Progressive (bimes, 333o 
Bound (lames, 3688 
Cbmiz-covered Boxes, 3,4:>l 
Flow'er Carrier ot 1 B*o\m) Paiier. 3093 
Maidenhair Fern, J’reservmg, :1.568 
Original Penw iper"., 3452 
Paper Work, 3208 
Stencilled Fancy-work, 3570 
AValkmg Holida>s. :4091 
Redmond, Miss .lohaiiiia, 5418 
Religion. :407.5, 3107, 3.315, 3435. .4.555, 
3660 

Christmas Church Decorations, 366o 
Missioii.s — Church Missionary Society, 
3075, 3194 

Home Work lor - Supplies foi 
Mission Hospitals, ;4077 
Persia. W'ork in, 3075. 3194 
Practical Chanty, 3.415, .4435, 3557 
Clot lies — (living away Old Clotlies. 
331 5 

F(*inale Convicts, AA’orkamoiig. 3435 
M.irl borough, Duclie.ss ot - Homes 
I tor Prisoners' W iv(*s and Chil- 

dren, .3557 

Snml.iy for the Children. 3M>7 
AVonu'ii ol the Bible— Kuth the 
Aloahitess. 355.5, 3662 
Bheumalism 'rreatiiieiii . :42.>9 
B idlest Women of the Wojld, :i.>40, 
:46.50 

Bipoii, Marehiom*ss of. :4178 
*• Bualry," '.3068 
Bohmsoii, Miss S.irali, :4.5.49 
Uogstail. Miss Anna. 3646 
Bossctti, Elizabeth Dante Oahriel, '4 449 
Royal (5>llege of \rt. South Kensington, 
.3078, 3198, 3318 

Boyal Palaces, Bomaiiees ot .3. >02, 
3503. .{622 

Bnss(*ll. Miss Lilian, 3059 

Buth the Moahitess, 3554. :{55.5, 3602 

S 

Sage, Mrs Bussell, r45 4 1 

St J3eriiaid Dog as Pet, 321.3 

Saloi>ian Potteiy .ind Poreclain, 2985 

Santa Claus Society , 3047 

Saslies, .4577 

Scarf Dam*i , 3355 

Sen ants, 33 48, 318 4 

Dtingers ami 'I’empt.itions, 3348, 3483 
An*a 'routs, 348:4 

Ba.soim*nt House, Disadvaiit.iges 
ol, 3:348 

Blackmailers. .348.4 
Flats and the Servant (Bieslion, :4223 
Servia, King Milan and (Bieeii Natalie 
ot — Love Story, 3:309, 3429 
Shalleshui.v, Coiiniess ot, :3059 
Shaw, Balpli, :3r>13 
Shock “Cause and 'I’reatment, 3672 
Siamese Cats as Pets, 3094 
Sickness — Cause and 'I'leat-mei't, ‘3548 
Sidgwiek, Mrs Allred. 3645 
Sinden, Miss 'I’ops.v, 3178 
Societies which Help AA^'orneii and Chil- 
dren, 3182, ;>:303, 3424, 3647 
Society Entertainor— Occupation for 
AVonicn, 3519 

Somerville, Miss E (E , 3646 
Sore Throats — 'rreatmeiit, 3260 
Sorgue, Mine, .3419 
Spam, Queen -mother of, 3300 
Spanish Dances for (’hlldreii, 2999 
S|j()ilt Wile, 3016 

Staffordshire Pottery — Old Stafford- 
Hliire, 3611 

Stage as a Profession for Women, 3 438, 
3679 

Musical Comedy, How to Succeed 
in, 3679 
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Steele, Sir Kichard — T.ove Story, 
Steiieilled Fancy-work, 3570 
Stoeking-topH, 31«1 
Suffocation — Treatment, 302 1 
Sunday for the Ciiildren, 3197 
Swallowm'r CoiiiH, Buttons, or Small 
-foyf’ — Treatment, 3020. 3023 

' T 

Table Decorations, 29S3, 3223, 3478, 
3:) 24, 3664 

Table Napkins, Folding, 36(f9 
Tailoring, 3037, 31,)8, 3278, .3397, 3491, 
3.5H3 

Long Coat, 3278 

Finishing Tmiches, 3402 
Material and Cuffing Out, 3278 
J»ocke(s, 3307 

Skirts Suifahle t«> Wear with Norfolk 
Coat, .1037 
Cycling Skirf, 31 nO 
Bleats, Skirt with— Cuffing, etc., 
3i:»8 

Sports CdMuiuc ^Mth N<»rt(»lk Coat, 
3037, 31.08 

Travelling Coat 

Drafting and Cutting, 3401 
Lining, Kur Collar, etc , 3.’iM3 
'I'apcstry, Flannel, 34oo 
Tea-eosies, Novelties lor, .12x2 
'l ea Drinking, 3377 
Teaehliig — Work foi Women 

Dancing, 12<."* 

Kmdeigarten Teaching, 3127 
Terrv, Miss Marion, .3200 
The N<‘\\ Ofheer," .33i)8 
'I'heatneals, Amateui, .3211 
'I’lps, 3260, 3380 
Toft, Thomas, 3612 
'I'onie Sol-ta Svsleni, 3681 
'I’orhy, Countess, 3119 
'ITespass by Doinc'slie Animals - Lay, 
3186 

Trinkets— Cses lor Old 'rnnkets, 30.11 
'I’loubridge, lauly, 3419 
'I’rustee Savings Bank, 3300 


Turkey Rearing for Profit, 3248, 3368 
Twyford, 3613 

U 

Fnderwear, Home-made, 3303, 3488 

V 

Vaccination, 20'23, 2o24 
Vamping, 3202 

Violets, How to Make a Bunch of, .3.399 

W 

W'aisthelt of Beads, 3l."»4 
Walking Holidays, .3091 
War, W^ife of ,Sccretary of State lor, 
114 ."> 

Weddings, Marriage 
Week-end V'lsit, Clotlies, etc. for. 31.5(i 
W'eiglitinan-W’alker, Mrs Annie, 3.'>4 1 
Welsli Dances tor Chihlreii, 323.'> 

Welsli Fairies, 3.">17 
West, Mrs Oeorge Cornwallis, 3208 
Who’s WMio. 30.'i8, 3178, 3208, .1418, 
3.''i38, 364.'» 

WMld Biriis Prolcctioii Act, 3307 
W indsor Castle, 3622 
W'niter Ailments - Treatment, etc, 
3140, 32.30 

Woik — Occupations tor Women, 300.1. 
3 12.3. 321.3, 336.1, 3.319, 3664 
(Merks -Methods of Improving Po-^i- 
tion, 3.36.3, .3522, .366.3 
Tiaiieiiig, Teaching ot -Qiiahthaitions, 
etc , 324.3 

H<del Woik, 3125. 324.1, .1.324, 3664 
Flowerand Fruit Decorations. 1524, 
3664 

H< )U.sekccper.s, 3 1 25 
J.(inen -keepers and Dispciisi*- 
girls, 3243 
Manageicss, 3307 
Kimlergart«n Teaeinng. 3127 
Laundry Management, 336A 
Medical Work— How to Become a 
Jauly Jioetor, 3003 


W ORK — Continued 
Organising, 3007 
Paying Ouests, Hostess of, 3C60 
Poultry Farming, 3005, 3248, 3368, 
3667 

trcese, 300.3 
Ouinea Fowl, 3667 
Turkeys, 3248 

Rearing Chicks, 3368 
Public Speaking, 3130, 3247 
Career and Salary, 3247 
Extempore Speeches, Stories, etc , 
3247 

Open-air Speaking, 3247 
'rraining, etc., 3130 
Soeietv Entertainer, Hov^^ to Become, 
3519 

World of W'omeii, 3o5H, 3178, 3298, 
.3418, .35.38, 3645 
iOugciiie, Kmpress, 3060 
Heroines of History 

Eleanor of Castile, 3063, 3064 
Margaret ol Anjou, 3544 
Queen-mothers ot Euro|ML‘, 3180, 
3300, 3420 

Netherlamls, Queen Emma ot, 
3180 

Portugal. Ex-Queen Mane Aim'dii* 
of. 1420 

Spam. Maria Chri‘'tina ot Aiistri.i, 
Quceii-Mothei ot. . 1.100 
B idlest Women. 1540. :i650 
Societies which Help Women and 
Children, .11x2. .1303, 3424, 3647 
Colonial Intelligence I.rague, 3182 
(Jirls* Friendly Society, .130 1 
Emigration DepartineiU, ete , 
3424 

Santa Claus Socit fv, 3647 
W’^ rot ham Pottery, .3.141 

Y 

\ aw, Miss Ellen Beadi. 3178 
“ Yes or No,” 361 4 
Yuikshire Ternei, 'J’he, 3695 
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This is one of the most important sections of Every Woman’s Encyclop/edia. It is 
written by leading authorities, and deals, among other things, with : 


The House 

Choosing a House Heatings Plumbings eic^ 

Building a House The Rent-purchase System 

Improving a House How to Plan a House 
Wallpapers Tests for Dampness 

Lighting Tests for Sanitation^ etc. 


Furniture 

Glass Dining-room 

China • Hall 

Silver Kitchen 

Home-made Furniture Bedroom 
Drawing-room Nursery etc. 


Housekeeping 

Cleaning 

Household Recipes 
How to Clean Silver 
How to Clean Marble • 
Labour-saving Suggestions, etc. 


Servants 

Wages 

Registry Offices 
Giving Characters 
Lady Helps 
Seriiants' Duties, etc. 


Laundry 

Plain Laundrywork 
Fine Laundrywork 
Flannels 
Laces 

Ironing, etc. 


PIAHOS, FAST AMD PRESENT 

The Clavichord, Ancestor of the Piano— Samuel Pepys^ Spinet— The First Appearance of the Piano- 
forte in England— German v, English Pianos— The Introduction of Iron into Piano-making— The 
Barless Grand Piano — The Making of a Piano — A Piano for Children's Use 


•yHE 2<issing of centuries has shown us a 


of 


vciH^markcd difference between the piano 
lo-day and its 


painted cedar- wood instrument, with light 
and dark wood keys. Prior to this date, the 


ancestor, the clavi- 
chord of 1 5 1 1 , wh ich 
is the year in which 
the first mention is 
made of a musical 
instrument from 
which, in course of 
time, our modern 
pianos have been 
evolved. 

It has taken 
exactly four hun- 
dred years to ac- 
complish the tran- 
sition, but the first 
known pianoforte is 
attributed to Bar- 
tholomaeus Christo- 
phoris, a Florentine 
manufacturer of 
harpsichords, and 
bears the date 1720. 
The Metropohtan 
Museum, New 
York, has the 
honour of shelter- 
ing this uni 
specimen — a 

D a6 



* , J _ ■■ ■ ^ ,j: - 

A handsome Broadwood model for a grand piano, made in oak. with a square end and fluted legs 

Photo, Ret^ford, Lemere & Co. 
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spinet, or espinette, flourished, giving place 
about 1660 to the harpsichord, an instru- 
ment which gave fame to one John Haward, 
a shopkeeper of Aldgate ; he fixed pedals 
to one of these harpsichords, and was also 
mentioned in the Diary of the famous Samuel 
Pepys, who duly notes in July, 1668 : “ At 
noon is brought home the espinette I bought 
the other day of Haward : cost me 

The fact of this sum total must make many 
music lovers wish they had lived in the days 


of the Merry Monarch, since in our times as 
much as ;^i,ooo lias been paid for a good, 
up-to-date instrument. 

The first public notice of the use of a 
pianoforte in this country was in a Covent 
Garden playbill, where the startling aii- 
nouncement was made that “ Miss Blickler 
would sing a song between the acts of the 
famous ^ Beggars' Opera '—[the work which 
made Gay rich, and Rich gay accom- 
panied by Mr. Dibdin on a new instrument 
Called Piano h'orte.” 

The Evolution of the Plano 

This innovation took place in May, 1767, 
since when hundreds and thousands of 
these instruments have been manufactured, 
so that nearly every household now possesses 
what one hundred and fifty years ago was 
accounted a wonder and a rarity. 

A year after this notable event, the piano 
made its debut as a solo instrument, the 
performer being J. C. Bach, at the 'well- 
known Thatched House Tavern in St, 


artistic and literary* notabilities of the 
day. 

Here forgathered the members of the 
Royal London Yacht Club, the Dilettanti, 
the Literary, and the Catch Clubs, where, 
after sampling the famous dishes at the 
many public dinners, a musical entertain- 
ment finished up the evening. 

But interesting as is the record of the 
piano of ancient days, there is much more 
to be learned about its modern counlerparL 
Shapes, styles, and 
actions have been 
many and various, 
until the clever 
brains and fingers of 
its manufacturers 
have, in this twen- 
t iet h century, 
evolved the perfect 
article. 

Nowadays, we 
have the cottage 
piano, the grand, 
the upright grand, 
and the baby grand, 
this last being 
specially favoured 
by purchasers, but 
not always recom- 
mended by vendors. 

German pianos 
have somehow or 
other cichieved a 
reputation over and 
above those of Eng- 
1 i s h manufacture . 
A mista,ken idea 
this, for, without in 
any way disparaging 
the foreign article, 
it is true to say our 
own piano makers 
produce excellent 
and exquisite instru- 
ments, wdiich certainly equal if they do not 
surpass those of Teutonic origin. 

German or Engrlish? 

Those pianos which arc “ made in Ger- 
many " are perhaps clearer and brighter 111 
tone, but the English models are more 
mellow. 

Before 1808, all pianos had wooden frames, 
and it is to the firm of John Broadwood and 
Sons that the adoption of iron bars to resist 
the increasing tension of the strings is due, 
while the credit of combining the resistcince 
bars and the string-plate belongs to the same 
well-known house. It was not, however, 
until 1847 that wooden beams beneath 
the sounding-board of the piano were dis- 
placed in favour of rnctal, and at that date 
the first iron grand piano, sustaining heavier 
strings than heretofore, had its being. 

Immediately popular fancy demanded the 
iron framework, and nowadays, only singers 
pin their faith to the wooden-iframe piano, 
which IS specially suited to the business of 
— r^T«r.anv^npr has a swcetcr, softcr tone. 



/'A 0/0, Biiijofd, Ltmite ir Co 
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The original iron-framed grand piano 
may now be seen at the showrooms of the 
well-known firm who invented it. 

Different makers have different systems 
of barring ” the piano, the general aim, 
however, being to make the frames as rigid 
and firm as possible. 

The very newest idea is to utilise a very 
owerful frame of steel, with all internal 
ars conspicuous by their absence, thus 
producing a great purity and depth of tone. 
These steel castings demand very special 
care in construction, and the bar less 
grand now strikes the most recent note 
in piano land. 

Those interested in the manufacture of 
pianos should make a point of visiting a 
manufactory to see the wonders of skill 
and mechanism which go to the completion 
of the perfect instrument. 

The durability of the modern pianoforte 
depends upon a strong metal frame, and only 
specially skilful workmen can accomplish 
the requisite pinning, drilling, and japanning 
which these frames demand. 

I'he weight of such frames is considerable, 
therefore a well-constructed system of 
overhead railways and tram lines is necessary 
fo facilitate the labour of transport, etc. 

The Making: of a Piano 

Then, again, much expert knowledge is 
required for the selection and preparation 
of the timber for the cases, etc., only the 
best and most seasoned wood being em- 
ployed. The season- 
ing is accomplished 
in the open air, after 
which the timber is 
taken to the saw- 
mills, and converted 
into suitable sizes, 
finally being stacked 
in drying - chambers 
till it has reached 
the pitch of excel- 
lence needed to con- 
vert it into high- 
class pianos. 

This takes about a 
month, the wood 
being subjected to 
varying heats until 
the highest tempera- 
ture is reached and 
the wood has become 
so dry that all possi- 
bility of “ warping 
is avoided. 

The timber used 
1‘ for sounding-boards 
I is that of the spruce 
I fir, or the Christmas- 

I 

I When the prepara- 
I tion is voted com- 
I plete, various w’ood- 
I working machines 
I are requisitioned, 

I and each piece is 


fashioned into the required forms wdth the 
greatest care and accuracy. 

The quality of a piano depends very much 
upon the way in which the sounding-board 
is constructed, on the lengths and sizes of 
the strings or wires, and the determination 
of the scaling. The strings are made of the 
finest possible steel. A large grand piano 
demands 1885 feet of wire. 

Three styles of stringing are utilised, and 
the technical terms may rather confuse the 
uninitiated. First, then, is the straight 
stringing, which explains itself ; secondly, 
the oblique, where the strings are placed 
in a slanting direction in this fashion ; 
and thirdly, the overstrung, where the bass 
strings cross the treble. 

Overstrinj^ing: 

By employing this latter style longer 
strings are obtained, and a better sound 
produced, hence the superiority in tone ol 
the orthodox "grand** to the upright 
model. This overstringing followed the 
oblique method. 
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Bass notes are sounded by twisted 
copper wire, the thickest twists producing 
the deeper notes; thus it is impossible to 
tunc a bass string up to a treble, for the 
wire would break. We may shortly expect 
a new invention which will prevent the 
sound of a note dying away when it has been 
struck ; at present (1911) all efforts in this 
direction have been unsuccessful. 

The ‘‘Action^’ of a Hano 

When the strings have been placed in the 
piano, the instrument passes to a " finisher,’* 
who places the “ action ” in position. This 
term includes the ivory keys, the hammers, 
and their connecting mechanism. 

The making of the first item requires much 
skill in the selection and working of ivory, 
all of which is chemically treated nowadays, 
instead of sending it to Gibraltar to be sun- 
bleached as heretofore. 

Now that ivory is scarcer than in the 
pa.st, it has become necc.ssary to employ 
substitutes in many cases, celluloid being 
perhaps the most popular ; indeed, this is 


always used for pianos destined for hot 
countries, as heat seriously affects the ivory. 

Woollen felt forms the hammers, and it 
is made in large sheets, graduated in thick- 
ness from one end to the other ; the finest 
Australian wool is considered the most 
suitable raw material. Large, soft hammers 
are needed for the bass notes, small, hard 
ones for the tieble, and the entire set must 
be finely graduated 111 size and texture to 
ensure each string being provided with a 
hammer which is exactly suitable. 

Pianos for Abroad 

Lastly comes the enclosing case, a very 
finely polished article, and a perfect example 
of the cabinetmaker’s art. 

Cases are made in all kinds of wood, and 
sometimes in special designs to suit the 
furniture and style of the room for which 
the piano is intended, a point in which 
Messrs. Waring excel 

Tn.struments that are to go abroad demand 
specially made cases. These arc of solid 
mahogany when India is their destination; 

veneer is used for 
Africa, New Zealand, 
and Australia, though 
o c c a s i o n cl 1 1 y otlier 
kinds of hard woods 
are used, walnut being 
a special favourite with 
the residents in the 
two last - men tioned 
places. 

Other points have 
also to be observed in 
pianos that are going 
abroad ; they always 
require extra care, the 
frame is made in one 
existing, and the keys 
are* of celluloid. The 
best time for shipping 
is September, when the 
typhoons arc over. 
Rangoon is considered 
the most difficult place 
in which to keep a piano 
in good condition. 

ft is well to give a 
few hints as to the 
choice of a piano. First, 
there is the style ; next, 
the purpose for which 
the piano is required. 
There is a golden rule 
for the former — 
always buy a grand if 
your room is sufficiently 
large to take it (six feet 
is the correct size). 
Baby grands arc pretty, 
but should not be 
chosen if the instrument 
is needed for executive 
work ; the upright 
grand will give the 
requisite effect. 

i 
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THE MODERN FEAT 



General Considerations— Question of Health-Advantages and Disadvantages— Cost as Compared 
with the Upkeep of a House— The Servant Question— Privacy of Residents— Class of Tenants 


T he flat, or maisonette, is a comparatively 
recent institution in this country, and 
is the direct outcome of the appreciation of 
land value in our cities and towns. 

The flat has found much favour with the 
public on account of its intrinsic convenience 
and advantages, and under certain circum- 
stances it offers the tenant an economical 
solution of the problem of finding accommo- 
dation within easy reach of his business. 

General Considerations 

The questions which naturally present 
themselves to the prospective tenant are : 

I. What advantages and disadvantages 
arc there in flat life as compared with life in 
an ordinary house. 

2. What is a convenient type of flat under 
the special circumstances of the tenant’s 
ordinary mode of life. 

3. Position as regards neighbourhood and 
immediate surroundings. 

4. The hygiene question. 

3. The rent question. 

6. The servant question. 

So much depends upon the constitution of 
the tenant’s household, and upon his parti- 
cular requirements in respect 10 home life, 
that the problem is to be solved success- 
fully only by taking these factors fully into 
account. 

If the family includes children, particu- 
larly young ones, there is always the im- 
portant question of access to some open space, 
since few flats possess gardens in which 
children can have exercise and engage in 
outdoor games. 

In the case of persons of indifferent hcallh, 
the exertion of mounting stairs becomes a 
serious drawback ; but now that it is more 
usual to provide lifts to the upper floors in 
new blocks of flats, this objection may be 
overcome by avoiding those flats which 
have no lift. Given the lift, the absence of 
stairs within the flat is then a boon to the 
invalid. 

Light and Ventilation 

Again, there is the- genveral question of 
health. Even when the flat is at its best, as 
regards sanitary efficiency and conveniences, 
the conditions of life are such that they do 
not suit all constitutions. The existence of 
imperfectly lighted rooms is a common 
I feature. Such rooms, if not actually un- 
! healthy, often have a depressing effect" upon 
I the spirits of their users. Then there is the 
r absence of any outdoor precincts to which 
I the tenants may repair for fresh air and 
5 exercise. Ventilation in flats is often imper- 
^ feet ; the conditions just mentioned, as 
i precluding the free entrance of daylight into 
^ the rooms, acting also as a bar to the free 
; circulation of fresh air. 


The important question of the relative 
cost of house and flat accommodation will in 
many instances enter into the matter. 

The comfort of flat life is to some extent 
dependent iq^on how the flat is arranged, 
and what type of furniture is used. Space 
in small flats is very valuable, and bulky 
furniture, which takes up more room than 
necessary, not only proves an obstacle to 
free movement in rooms of restricted dimen- 
sions, but it reduces the volume of air, 
and thus makes for less healthy conditions 
ol life. 

One of the most important points in 
favour of a flat is that it offers living 
accommodation in districts which are not 
residential in the ordinary sense of the word. 
Thus, for the person who from necessity has 
to live in a central metropolitan position, 
the flat is the only practical solution of the 
problem of housing himself and family in a 
self-contained residence at a reasonable 
rental. In the flat he secures a privacy 
which can never be obtained in apartments. 

A Flat or a Suburban Villa? 

The advantage of having one's rooms all 
on one floor, combined with an entrance hall, 
and a door to which visitors and tradesmen 
can have access, is not to be overlooked, and 
should carry weight when one has to decide 
between a flat and apartments. 

In deciding between a flat in town or a 
house in the suburbs there will be 5,<^v^cral 
points to be taken into account, but the most 
important one will doubtless be that of 
relative cost. In reckoning this out one 
must not omit to take all the factors into 
consideration. The rental of the flat includes 
such items as rates and taxes, and water; 
the suburban tenant, however, in addition 
to the payment of rates, must make allow- 
ance for the cost of the daily journey to 
town. Everything being taken into con- 
sideration, therefore, the flat will probably 
be found to be no moic expensive than the 
suburban house. 

But, apart from position, the flat has 
intrinsic advantages which it is well to 
recognise, since they may become the deter- 
mining factors when others are evenly 
balanced. The labour involved in the main- 
tenance of the flat IS distinctly less than that 
of maintaining a house with equal accom- 
modation. Thus, it may be found that the 
household will be able to dispense with the 
servant, or to reduce the staff of servants 
where more than one is k^pt. 

The. comfort and convenience of having 
all rooms on the same floor is one that quickly 
impresses itself on those who first adofit flat 
life. Not only is much labour saved, but the 
cost of stair-carpeting and its maintenance 
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disappears. Moreover, there is a very im- 
portant advantage in the fact that in winter- 
time it is much easier to maintain an equable 
temperature in the various rooms, and one 
does not experience the unpleasant effects 
of passing from a well-warmed sitting-room 
to an upstairs bedroom m which the tem- 
perature is little short of freezing. 

Some Advantaj^es of .a Flat 

To revert lo the question of rental, there 
is an advantage in the inclusive* system in 
vogue m flats that most people will a])pre- 
ciate. One knows exactly what one is paying, 
and thus can estimate better one’s yearly 
expenses, and one has not the trouble of 
meeting tlic periodical demands of the rate 
collector. 

In ccrta.m blocks of flats a common hot- 
wator system is installed, which furnishes 
the tenants with an unlimited supply of that 
iiselul commodity at all times. >Adiere this 
is found it a])preciably affects the tenant’s 
yearly outlay by economising his coal bill. 

Apart, however, from these s]>ecial advMn- 
tages, the flat will commeiid itself to certain 
people whose tastes and habits incline them 
to life in the heart ol town, where proximity 
to the shojis, theatres, and their circle of 
friends, is a matter of moment A certain 
section of the community, also, wliose pro- 
fessional duties nc'cessitate their living 
amidst the throb and hum of city life, find 
in the flat the most convenient and comfort- 
able type of home 

It must not be inh'rred that the grouping 
together of iminy liouseholds in one building 
necessarily prc'ciudes c.omplelc privacy for 
the indn’idual liouseholds. No such dis- 
abilitv exists ; m fact, one’s neighbours arc 
far less m evidence in a block of flats than 
they would be in a row ol suburban villas. 

In some minor matters there arc advan- 
tages m flat life tluit should not be over- 
looked. The common staircase, with its 
entrance door, whic h is usually closed during 
the night, or is controlled by an attendeint 
both clay and night, is a safeguard against 
the entrance of thieves and other undc.sirable 
persons, and discourages tlie visits of 
hawicers and circular distributors. 

The Water Supply 

Where a system of lifts is in operation, the 
upper floors of a block of flats^ possessing 
advantages in llic \vav of licttcr light and 
purer air, will commend themselves to some, 
particiilaily lo those whose pursuits arc* 
literary or artistic, to whom also the greater 
quietude at a high altitude above the roar of 
traffic and the other street noises is a boon 
of no small value. 

In leaving a flat unattended, the tenant 
has less anxiety than lie would have in the 
case of a dwelling-house. 

This is not to say that the flat is altogether 
free from the operations of the plundering 
fraternity, but that it is safer from their 
attentions than the suburban or town house. 
Owing to the less exposed character of the 


flat, as a section only of a large block, it is 
seldom that any trouble is experienced with 
the water supply in winter ; and burst 
piping, and the unpleasant results which 
follow, are therefore rare occurrences. 

The disadvantages of a flat arc to some 
extent co-rclated with the tenant’s par- 
ticular requirements, and arc therefore 
relative only. 

The principal shortcoming of the flat is 
the absence of any outdoor space. This 
defect is of considerable significance when 
the household comprises young children, 
whose health is likely to suffer m the confine- 
ment of the flat, as indeed also does that of 
a certain proportion of adults, to whom free 
access to the opi'ii an* is a nece.ssary condi- 
tion lor the lull enjoyment of their daily life 
It is a (juestion which should receive the lull 
consideration of all inti'ndmg flat-dwellers. 

The N-‘xt-l)oor Neijfhbour 

Apart from the hygienic asjiect, then* are 
other disadvantages inseparable from the 
flat. Allusion may be made to the possible 
nuisances from neighbours In some buildings 
the qiie.stion has ree^'ived atteulion from the 
architect, who, by means ol sound-proof 
floors and walls, and other expc'dicnts, has 
cndeav’oiired to iiulhiy as far as possible 11 le 
effects of noise from adjacent flats But 
such devices are only partially successful, 
and the incoming tenant of a ilat must be 
prepared to endure the possible nuisance of 
hearing an enthusiastic neighbour practising 
" scales,” or having a singing lesson, il 
nothing more objectionable. Tlie prospective 
tenant is advised to make careful inquiry as 
to the class of tenants which he may have as 
neighbours, the agents usually being willing 
lo furnish this information as far as tlicur 
opportunities may enable them to have it 
The immediate district in which a block of 
flats is sitiicited is often an indication of the 
class of people which inh.dnts the flats, but 
sometimes adjacent blocks widely dilfcr in 
this rcsjicct, the mattei being determiiicid by 
the degree of care exercised by the owner and 
his agents in selecting tenants. 

A small famdy, or marric'd couple, may 
find that they can do witliout a servant in a 
small flat, l>iit when the size or character of 
the household is such that a servant becomes 
indispensable, a difficulty may be expc'ri- 
enced in obtaining satistactory service. It 
may aksc) happen that, although some help is 
needed in the household work, its amount 
hardly reaches the point wlicrc one person’s 
daily services can be fully utilised, and then 
the resident servant is not an economical 
solution of the question. 

The difficulty has been met in some cases 
by providing a common service for the block 
lo sum up, the flat is a valuable alterna- 
tive to the dwelling-house, having advan- 
tages which are by no means outweighed by 
its shortcomings ; and its best justification 
is the fact that it is increasing in favour. 

To be coniimied. 



TABLE DECORATIONS FOR OCTOBER 


By LYDIA CHATTERTON, RR.H.S. 

The Flowers of October — The Art of Arranging Flowers — A Carnation Tabic — A Marguerite 

Table — A Dahlia Scheme 


Ageratum 
Ampelot>sis 
Vntchii 
Anemone 
A ster 

Calceolaria 

Carnation 


Chrysanthemum 

Coreopsis 

Dahlia 

Eschscholtzia 

Eulalia 

Fishbone Thistle 
Gaillnrdia 


FLOWERS AVAILABLE 

Giant Thistle 
Gladiolus 
Godctia 
Gypsophila 
Hardy Maiden-- 
hair Fern 
Hehanthus 


Hops 
Marigold 
Michaelmas 
Daisy 
Mignonette 
Nasturtium 
Pampas Crass 


Pentstenion 

Perennial Aster 

Snapdragon 

SunfloweY 

Thalictrum 

Vioia 

Virginian Creeper 



The carnation table. The flowers arc arranged m lead supports which are 
hidden in fresh green moss and placed upon d'oyleys of imitation Irish crochet 


Properly arranged, flowers turn any house 
^ into a home. To be arranged iiropciiy, 
however, they must be loved. The child- 
hater canntit make children happy, and the 
man or woman who does not lo\'e flowers 
cannot ho})e to 
arrange tliem | 
artistically or j 
with success. 

Moreover, not 
only must flowers 
be loved, they 
must also be 
studied. The 
prettiest child is 
spoilt it dressed 
in crude colours, 
and the loveliest 
blossom is wasted 
if })laced amid 

uncongenial sur- Th« carnation table. The flowers ai 
hidden in fresh green moss and placed 

roundings. 

Everyone, however, can have the joy of 
flowers in their own homes, for the beauty of 
flowers IS not a matter of cost ; the cheap 
arc as lovely as those which are very costly. 
Indeed, the cottager’s na.sturtium co.st as 

mucli to grow as 

does the rich 
man’s orchid it 
would, without a 
doubt, be valued 
just as highly. 

Provided that 
King Frost does 
not visit us, the 
list of flowers 
available for 
October is a long 
and varied one. 

Dahlias are at 
their best — a 
blaze of varied 
forms and hues. 

Roses still are 
blooming , and the | 
last of the roses 

1 . i he maiguerite table. This is a ' 

ai e verv choice 



The maiguerite tabic. This is a very simple and elegant arrangement 


and sweet, and when cut last much longer than 
do those wdiich bloom earlier in the summer, 
Violas still flower bravely in sheltered 
spots ; marguerites, gaillardias, and sun- 
flowers arc plentiful, and, of course, carna- 


tions are still obtainable. Not yet have 
the geraniums passed ; they are still beauti- 
ful, and may be gathered freely. 

For decorative purposes the small white 
Michaelmas daisies are particularly pretty. 

Then there are 
moon daisies, 
chrysanthemums, 
and a wealth of 
ruddy foliage. 

Arransrement of 
Flowers 

The art of ar- 
ranging flowers 
consists of ar- 
ranging them 
naturally. 

Study the sur- 
roundings that 

arranged m lead supports which arc rrixrr^c 

ipon d'oyleys of imitation Irish crochet . , ^ , glyCS 

them and strive 
to enhance and not detract fiom their 
natural beauty. 

Position and surrounding also arc import- 
ant matters. A small vase ol flow'crs placed 
in a large entrance liall would be lost, but 

a large jar filled 
with bold blos- 
soms,such as sun- 
flowers, would 
look delightful. 

Table 
Decoration 

Table decora- 
tion should be iii 
one of two st ylcs ; 
the ariaiigemcnt 
of the flowers 
should be either 
low, as in the 
carnation table, 
or the vases 
should be tall and 
slender, so as not 

.ry simple end elegant arrangement ^“^0 the gUCStS 

from each other, 
and render conversation difficult. 


The Carnation Table 


The carnation table is very charming, 
and this style of decoration is particularly 
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effective on a highly polished table, upon 
which dainty d'oylcys arc used in the place 
of a tablecloth. The flowers arc not arranged 
in vases, but are supported by strii'>s of lead. 

To arrange the table, first place a lace- 
edged d’oyley in the centre (that in the 
illustration is of imitation 
Irish crochet, with a plain 
linen centre) ; then, on the 
plain part of the d’oyley 
place two of the lead sup- 
jiorts, and hide them 
under fresh green moss ; 
next take the carnations 
(for the centre about nine 
will be rc(piircd, and 
three or four for each of 
the corner groiijis) and 
arrange them in tlic lead 
supports, })iitting in each 
one sefiaratcjly, with some 
of its own foliage 

Although bright -hued 
blossoms look cheerful on 
dull days, and nothing is 
more admirably suited to 
the autumn table than are 
red carn.it ions, great care 
must be taken to see that 
the shade of the flo\Ners 
does not iLisli with the 
colouis ol th(j room 

Carnations disjilayed in 
a crystal vase form an 
excellent centre for the 
dinner-table, or c'.in be used with good effect 
as <i loom doc.oiation. 


1 he Marjfuerite Table 

Tlic maigucrite table design, in spite of its 
extreme sim})licity, is very elegant, and 



Carnations displayed in a crystal vasp form an exciHent centre for 
the dinner^table 


equally suitable for a party or a simple home 
dinner. 

It is a design that the country meiid can 
carry out with but little trouble, and all that 
is required is a bunch of field daisies a.nd 


three trails of creeper, the cost of wliich is 
very small. 

This design can be employed very effec- 
tively also with dahlias or small sunflowers. 

To carry out the design, take one tall 
specimen vase and two smaller ones, and fill 
them very lightly with mar- 
guerites (only a few blos- 
soms should be used for 
each vase) ; then take a 
number of. flowers (about 
forty will be enough lor a 
dinner-table of ordinary 
size), cut the stalks off 
quite close to the bloom, 
and arrange the floAvers in 
such a way tliat they will 
form a six-pomlcd (Icsign 
on the cloth, as is shown 
in the illustration. 

Next stand the tall vase 
in the cent 1C of the design, 
place the smaller ones at 
the sides, and then twine 
a slender spray ol autumn- 
tinted deeper around the 
stem of cacli. The latter 
can be k(^])t in jdace by 
dro])ping one end into the 
vase, and standing tlie 
vase upon the other. 

Another illustration por- 
trays a charming vase filled 
with single dahlieis, white 
with yellow centres, cind 
small wliitc Michaelmas daisies, a delightful 
combination. The vase is of white, and 
the bow matches the centre of the dalilias. 
It would be charming for a yellow and 
wliitc dinner-table design, with smaller vases 
to corres})ond. 

For a round fable use a lace inserted cloth 
over a yellow sh]), and stand thc‘ large vase 
m the centre with a group of smaller ones, 
filled to correspond, placed around it. From 
the large vase to the smaller ones suspciul 
suitable lengths of gold cord, and round each 
piece of cord twine a Michaelmas daisy chain. 

h or the sweeties take wee round baskets 
of plaited gold and white raffia, make little 
plaited handles for them, stiftcmng them 
with wire, and having twined the liandles 
with daisy chains, fill them with gold and 
white sweeties. 



An example of a lead support such as is required m the arrangement 
of the carnation table 

A few daisy blossoms should be 2;)aintcd 011 
a corner of each menu-card, and the guest 
cards be in the shajic of daisy petals. For 
dessert d’oyleys embroider a few daisies on 
small circles of white silk, and edge them 
with fine lace. 



A charminR combination of single dahlias and small 
white Michaelmas daisies 
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THE ROMANCE OF OED CHINA 

SALOPIAN POTTERY AND PORCELAIN 


By Mrs. WILLOUGHBY HODGSON 


Auf/ior of 'WIow to hitnti/y Old thtnaf and Hoxv to Identify Old Chinese Porcelain" 

The Originator of the Willow Pattern — A Willow Pattern House — Blue^and-white Chinese Tea 
Services — The Cabbage-leaf Jug — Basket Dishes — The Coalport Works 


pOTTERY works cxistcd at Caughlcy, near 
^ Broscley, in Shropshire, as early as 
1754, known of Iheir pro- 

ductions until Thomas Turner arrived from 
Worcester in 1772. This man’s wares show 
a very high standard of excellencet 


as the “ Broscley Blue Dragon.” The first 
of these patterns became very popular, and 
Thomas Minton, who engraved it lor Turner, 
afterwards designed several variations. 

As I have said, very little is known about 
the pottery made by Thomas Turner at 



A Caughlcy Turner mug decorated m under-glaze blue in cloiC resemblance of Worcester (the Worcester body however, is 
greenish in colour while the Caughlcy ware is straw coloured), and a cup and saucer— rare examples of Turner's beautiful 
earthenware, decorated with the willow pattern, in deep under-glaze blue, richly gilt 


Turner of Caughlcy is best known as the 
originator ol the willow pattern, of which an 
account is given in Every Woman’s Ilncv- 
CLoiMJjiA (})agc |6o, Vol i). He also in- 
vented, or, rather, copied Irom the Chinese, 
the blue dragon pattern, whicli was known 



Saucer in salt-glazed ware. The ground is drab, and the pattern 
consists of a white vine and grapes 

hrom (he South Kenstupton Musiuni 


C'aughlcy, but it would seem to have been of 
good quality, fine and thin in texture. In 
the first illustration may be seen a ciij) and 
saucer decorated with the willow pattern 
in a dec]) shade ot bliu' and ornamented and 
edged with solid rich gilding. It belongs to 
a .service which is so beautifully thin and 
light, and has such a ring when tapped 
with the finger-nails, that it is hard to 
realise that it is earthenware and not porce- 
lain. 

This service is marked with x arious defaces 
111 blue under-glaze in imitation ot the 
Arabic numerals or spurious Chinese marks 
which were used upon Turner’s porcelain. 
No two pieces are marked alike, and the 
marks are not exactly in any lorm used at 
tins factory upon porcelain 

The wallow pattern was first used at 
Caughley in 1780, the engraving being 
transfer-printed upon the wares. Although 
the design w^as used by many other potters, 
the collector sliould- have no difficulty in 
identifying those pieces wdnch were made at 
this factory, whether pottery or porcelain. 
The colour is a rich, bright under-glaze blue 
of deep tone, the shapes of cups and 
saucers slightly fluted, with scalloped edge, 
and the gilding, which foims a border and 
edging, arc in exact imitation of those 
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belonging to the bluc-and-white Chinese tea 
services known as “ Nankin,” from which 
they are, no doubt, copied. 




A sugar-bowl in salt-glazed ware, w.th a drab ground, and 
cameo ornaments in white 

I'rofn the South kiHitn^ton Must inn 


which the colour of the body is the only 
vsurc test as to its place, of "manufacture. 
The shape is one in which overlapping 
loaves are moulded in low relief, and upon 
which s])rays and sprigs of flowers in under- 
glaze l)lue arc painted. Basket fruit-dishcs, 
with raised flowers slightly touched with blue 
at the angles of the basket-work, arc also 
pieces which should be carefully examined 
to find out to which of these two factories 
they belong 

The Caughlcy works were purchased by- 
John Rose, of Coal port, in 1709. For a 
few years he carried on the two factories ; 
but m 1814 those at Caughlcy were pulled 
down and the plant was transferred to 
Coal port . 

The Coalport factory, sometimes known as 
Coalbrook Dale, had been established by 
Rose m 1790, and was intimately connected 
with C'aughley, at which jilacc he had served 
his apprenticeship. John Rose was a man 
of energy and determination, and spared no 
pains to make his business a success, ft is 
said that, owing to his fear of competition, 
he bought the Nantgarw works, and per- 


A remarkably fine vase of Coalbrookdale porcelain, painted with 
a landscape surrounded by delicately modelled flowers in natural 
colours and gilt. The vase is about 21 inches in hcighr 

The “Lady and diild” pattern, again, 
was used at Caughlcy, although it has 

been looked upon as a purely 

Worcester design (page 832, Vol. 

2, Lvkry WoMA^'’s Encyclo- 
and the mug in the 
first illustration is ornamented 
with a parrot and fruit in exact 
imitation of another Worcester ' 
pattern. The blue seems to 
ha\-c been used moister at 
Caughlcy, or to have been applied 
with less care, for it is fre- 
quently run, a fault which will 
not be found in Worcester 
porcelain, and one which docs 
not apply to the willow pattern. 

Thomas Hancock, who was 
so famous for his transfer print- 
ing, worked for Turner for some 
time, and this accounts for the 
excellence of some of the decora- 
tion found upon this porcelain. 1 

The cabbage - leaf jug is 
another design used equally at * . 

both factories, and is one in 


suaded Billingsley and Walker to join him 
at Coalport He also acquired part of the 
stock-in-trade of the Swansea factory. In 
1820 he invented a fine and brilliant glaze 
which contained neither arsenic or lead, for 



Coalport or Coaibrookdale basket m Dresden style. The background is pale blue, 
ornamented with finely modelled raised flowers in natural colours and gilt 
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which he was awarded the gold medal of the 
Society of Arts. He also introduced a new 
felspar body. Rose died in 1841, but the 
Coalport works are earned on to this day. 

Having taken over the Nantgarw' works, 
and some of. the stock-in-trade of tho.se of 



Coffee cuo and saucer of Coalbrookdale porcelain decorated in pink and gold. This shape was a favourite 
one , when used for tea-cups it was somewhat wider and shorter 


Swansea, it was 
Billingsley, and 
to use some of 
used ot these 
of Coalbiook 


only natural that Rose, 
Walker should continue 
the patterns and designs 
factories, and early pieces 
Dale porcelain, decorated 


with sprays and sprigs of flowers, are 
often sold as Welsh products, although 
the bodies differ. 'I'hc designs generally 
used at Coalbrook Dale, how'ever, were 
generally copied from ])rcsden, Sevres, 
and Chelsea, and not content with ibis. 
Rose also ado])led the marks of these 
factories, his imitations being so 
c]c\'er tliat an exjiericnccd collector 
may be deieivcd as to their place of 
maiuifactui e. The coloured grounds 
ot Sevres were laithfullv co])ied, as 
was also the style ol flower pamling 
of that la(torv, but it w^as the raised 
llowx'r decoratKai of Dresden in wliicli 
these W’(;rks exai'lled The flowers 
were finely modelled 111 high relief, 
and were scuiietimes used ^is sole 
decoration upon vases with colouiod 
grounds, or as borders to panels 
containing beautifully painted land- 
scapes or boucp.iets of flowers. Showm 
111 the illustrations is a \ase 21 
inches high, wdiicli ic encrusted with 
dcIiLat<']y modelled flowers enclosing 
a finely painted IcUidscape panel upon 
a wdiite ground, ornamented wath 
leaves and sprigs m gold and with 
gilt handles. Beautiful tea and 
coffee and dessert services were 
also made. 

The sixth illustration shows a 
favourite shape used for cups. The 
one depicted is a coffee-cup, the 
tea-cup being somewhat wider and 
iihorter. Upon these services 


several fine ground colours w^cre used, a 
rich gros bleu, apple green, and claret colour 
being the most popular. 7 'he^e were pro- 
fusely gilt, and the gold was rich and solid. 
Moulded edges, as seen in the cup and 
saucer of the illustration, wTre much in 
vogue. At the 
time when Billings- 
ley and Walker first 
settled at Coal- 
brook Dale the 
raised flower de- 
signs m low relict 
which had been 
used at Swansea 
upon the nms ot 
plates and dishes 
were adopted. 

The marks used 
by Thomas Turner 
at Caughley were 
tlic' letters C or S. 
These are painted 
in Ifluc under the 
g hi z e. V r a b 1 1 
numerals or teigned 
Chinese marks, the' 
letter S with a 
small X, crossed 
swords surmounted by the letter S and witli 
a star between the Idades, are also found. 
All these are us ually in blue under-glaze, but 
the letter S is sometimes toimd m gold. 
Later marks include the word Coalport, < om- 
binations of C D and C T> D, tor Coalbiook 
Dale ; also C. Dale, a rose, and a monogram 
enclosing the letters C. S N., tor Caughley, 
Swansea, and Nantgarw’. A more modern 
mark is tlie name, John Rose Sc Oo., Coal- 
brook Dak. 



& 9 


i I 4 

Q oaljiar^. 



Some of the marks found upon Salopian pottery and porcelain. The first is 
often mistaken for the Worcester crescent, which it closely resembles 
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housekeefehg 


Economy in Small Things— Care of Furniture-Use of Household Refuse— Economy in Shopping 
-Checking Weights and Quantities— How Bread may be Bought by Weight— “ Store” Prices 

and Discounts— Weekly Accounts 


'T'hrift hris come to be regarded as an old- 
^ fashi(Hiccl ])ractice more to be honoured 
in the neglect than in the observam'e, yet the 
annual aggregate ot small cionomics d.iily 
practised may amount to a not incon- 
siderable sum, and in certain cases may 
make all the difference between exceeding 
or keeping within the income 

Care of Furniture 

An important point in household economy 
is the care of the luimture -not that old- 
fashioned ]ilan ol swathing the chairs in 
chintz, and diSLOuragmg the use ol the 
“ best ” things exce])t on special occasions. 
Furniture so treated yields very little 
satisfaction to its o\\ners The care which 
makes for economy is th<it which maintains 
the lurnitui c^ilsclt in good condition 

Furniture in (lail\ use necessarily sutlers 
from a ccitain amount of wear and tear. 
A caster becomes loose, the gimp ol a chair- 
scat frays, a chair leg is loose in its socket, 
the veneer ol a draw'cr front is sprung, or 
a handle becomes detached When these 
things are first noticed is the time to have 
them rcjiaired Delay means an extension 
ol the damage, and in time, if no stejis arc 
taken, the object becomes liojiele^^sly dc- 
crejnt and must be rejilaced. 

Those who haw gardens may utilise some 
of the house w aste to improve the soil 
Ashes lighten stiff ground , cinders make 
a ])assablc jiath A well-kept garden will 
save the housewife many shillings m the 
c(3iir.se of a \ear, by keeping her sujijilied 
wath cut flowers 

The Economy of Shopping: 

The advantage is all on the side ot those 
who ])ay read}' money 'J'his ajiplics even 
wiicn the prices jiaid arc the same The run- 
ning ot accounts not only encouiages a ten- 
dcnc}^ to over-spend, but it has other evils 
Unless a careful record is made of all jiur- 
chases, by entering them at the time in a book 
kejit for the purpose, or by filing the tickets 
and invoices, it is next to impossible to guard 
against overcharges and mistakes on the 
part of the tiadesman. With such com- 
modities as bread, milk, and meat, a w'cckly 
settlement is the most convenient practice. 
When long credit is taken it is difficult to 
dispute an item in the absence of inv^oices 

A matter too often neglected is the 
checking of weights and quantities. A 
spring-pan scale in the kitchen is invaluable, 
and everything bought by weight should be 
checked by it when received into the house. 
Butchers arc, from carelessness or design, 
sometimes out in their weights, and the 
difference is mostly against the customer. 


When this is detected the ticket delivered 
walh the meat should be corrected in red 
ink so that the account when it comes in 
may be rectified. 

When bones are removed by the butcher 
the}’ arc weighed with the joint, but are 
not alw^a^’s delivered. This omission pre- 
vents the housewife checking the w^cight, 
and should be made the subject of a re- 
minder to the butcher to send the bones in 
future. They arc not altogether valueless 
in the kitchen where a stock-pot is kept. 

5omc Wise Precautions 

Bread ])urchased in the shoj) is w'cighcd in 
the jiresence of the customer, and the 
weight of the loal, it short, is made up. If 
delivered at the customer’s door from the 
cart, this ceremony is dispensed wath, and 
the scale would show* th it the 2-lb. loal often 
barely exceeds ij lb m w eight A lannly 
consuming one loaf a day in tlie course ol ti 
year waiuld ]\\y for 4b loax es over and above 
the quantity delivered as measured by 
w’cight, rcjiresenting the sum ol 9s. yd., 
reckoned at 2 -Id per 2 -lb lo.if 

To check these sources ol profitless expendi- 
ture is surely a legitim. ite practice, imjilymg 
no stigma oi meanness on the housewite 

The leady-money purchaser should en- 
deavour to obtain discounts w’henevcr the 
circumstances admit Meuiv tradesmen wdio 
do a mixed credit and cash business arc 
amenable to a busincss-likc arrangement 
lor a discount on accounts paid weekly, 
but this IS not always so. iiaiUciilaily wlicic 
competition has established the so-called 

stores prices ” 

Drscount may, howcv’cr, be obtained 
indirectly by buying m quantity. There 
are many articles oi daily use m the house- 
hold which are quoted at more favourable 
jiriccs for the purchaser it bought by the 
dozen or cwt., as the following examples, 
taken from the price list ot a large London 
stores show' 

Tea, per lb. 3s. ; per 20 lb., 58s. 4d. 

Sugar, per lb. 3d. , per 28 lb., 6s. qd. 

Soaj), per lb 2fd. ; per 28 lb., 5s. 8d. 

Candles, per lb. lod. ; per 3 lb., 2s. 4 Jd. 

The saving is not large, but it is worth 
making when the articles are not of a perish- 
able character, and the family is a large one. 
There arc also the contingent advantages of 
saving many journeys to the shop, and of 
Simplifying the householder’s accounts by 
reducing the number of entries. Also the 
chances of running out of a given article 
at ail inconvenient time are reduced. 

To be iontinued. 

The folluwmji is ^'ood firm for supplyuiii: m.iten.ils, etc , mentioned 
in this Section Messrs. Price's Patent Candle Co. Ltd. (Clarke's 
“Pyramid" Night Lights). 
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Tbi*. sc:ction is a comjilete guide to the art of preserving and acquiring heaiiiy. How wide 

is its scope can be seen irom the following summary of its contents : 

Btauiilul JioMr/i in Htstoiy 

7 'he Beaut It til Jiahy 

Beauty Seiicts )/othe; 7 ou^ht 

7 /cat nit' n/ oj the Hair 

7 'he Jieantifnl Child 

to 7'enih their Daughters 

7iie Beauty oJ Motherhood and 

Health and Beauty 

7' he Com fie A ion 

Old A 

JVivsual Cult Hit 

7' he 7'eeth | 

7' he Eff((t of Diet on Beauty 

How the Hoii<iewife may Pre^ 

7iu Evs 

/ n i hie.\ , .S itnburn 

jtv'7v Her Good Looks 

7' he Ideal oy Beauty 

Jnanty Baths 

Beauty I'oods 

7 he Ideal lugiDe^ 

AJanuurc 


etc, , etc. 


BEAUTIFUIL WOMEM HH MHSTOM 

MARY BERRY 

By PHARL ADAM 


'T'ke lovelv^ Misses Berry lived just at the 
^ end of thal period when a name lor 
beauty could thrill half Europe. 

Tn these latter days, photography, a penny 
and halfpenny press, and increased facilities 
for ttavcl, give us so many standards of 
comparison th.it we take beauty, like 
everything else, much more as a matter of 
('oiirso than wc used. The story ol Mary 
Berry is, too, something more than the 
oidinary story of a beautiful woman. She 
was, m addhion, a di^linguished authoress, 
.111(1 a, very accomplished hoste.ss and 
conversationalist. 

Love in a Cottas:e 

Sh(' and her sister had a curious cliildliood. 
'I'lieir fathei WMS a Yorkshire man, a hi fie, 
merry iii.in, witli a round face, and a child’s 
light -he.irtedness and carelessness. Never- 
thele^'S he had strong and deej) leelings. 
Robert Berry entered the counting-house 
of his uncle, a merchant callc*d Ferguson, 
m Austin Friars ; but he fell greatly out of 
lav our w ith this canny Scol , first by inarryiiig 
.a portionless cousin called Seton, and them 
by havnng two daughtcis and no sons, llis 
brother married a wealthy girl who presented 
him with a son ; and as they were thus 
provided with all they wanted, the old uncle 
s.'iw to it that they should have plenty more, 
wliile Robert and his family scriiped along as 
best they could on /300 a year in dingy old 
g Austin Mars. 

Perhaps poverty and the stuffy City luid 
« something to do wath it ; at any rate, after 
only four years of married life, Mrs. Berry 
slipped out of the world, at the age of twxnty- 


threc. She left a heart-broken husband and 
Iw'o tiny girls. Mary and Agnes were sent to 
Yorkshire, to their mateimd gr.indmother, 
and here they spent two very happy years. 
It w.as a large house, with creepers between 
the high window's, and a belt o. trees round it. 
j Here they had sjieiit much time Ix.oie their 
mother’s death, and Mrs Berry’s memory 
was green in the hearts of many friends. 
One oi these, I.ady Pen'y, showed her affc'c- 
lion lor tlu^ mother by pushing away little 
Mary the first time she saw her alter Mrs. 
B'Miy’s dcatli The cliild nev'er forgot it , 
m.iriy yc;ars l.iter she wrote that it was 
“ the first ol .1 long senes of wounds to a 
very affection.de lu'ait " 

All M.iry c oul 1 leiiKaiiber of her nmthcr 
was “ a sliaclowv vision ol a tall, thin young 
woman m a pea-green gown, seated m a 
ch.iir ” But she judged that she had been a 
very remarkable girl, tor Mr. Berry told his 
daughtc'r tliat when Mary was a tiny iiilant 
soinc'one s^iid that she was a fine child, .ind 
would grow up h.indsomc ; and the eight cen- 
year-oid mollicr rt'phed tli.at all shc‘ prayed 
to Heaven for her child w'as that she might 
have vigoioiis understanding. 

Sudden Wealth 

In 1770, when the children were I'cspcc- 
tively SIX and seven years old, they moved 
to London Here they liad a governess 
of wdtom they grew very temd ; but later she 
married, and they ncvei had .another. Mr. 
Berry was no business man , he was careless 
in all things ; and the education of his 
children dicl not appear to him at all in the 
light of an urgent responsibility. All the 
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year round Mary had to listen to complaint 
about the lack of money ; and it was 
she who had to try to make ends meet. 
She had to be a mother to Agnes and also to 
her father ; so that when she was a young 
girl she had that serious air which we hardly 
notice on the experienced housewife, but 
which sits so strangely on youth. 

All her life this tinge of seriousness clung 
to her ; she never learned to bubble, as it were, 
and if youth does not learn that, the rest of 
existence can never teach it. It makes 
all the difference in 
life — ^the difference 
between aerated 
and still water. 

Mary was thus 
forced into preco- 
city, mental and 
social ; and her 
father laid hold of 
this as an excuse 
for sparing the ex- 
pense of another 
governess. The 
children were scll- 
cducatcd fiom this 
time on. They felt 
their deficiencies 
keenly — so keenly 
thiit so soon as 
op}X)rtunilies came, 
they availed them- 
selves so complet ely 
of them that in 
after-life the sisters 
were famed lor 
their breadth of 
knowledge 

When Mary was 
eighteen, old Mi. 

Ferguson died. C)1 
couise, he Iclt most 
of his money to his 
younger nephew, 

William , but Jieliad 
the grace to bc- 
queeith to the other 
a lump sum of 
10,000 ; and in 
addition William 
allowed his elder 
brother 1,000 a 
year. 

Few things are 
more interesting 
than to compare 
the way in which 
people take an access of fortune. The first 
thing they do is an eloquent indication of 
character. The Berry girls, released at one 
stroke from grinding poverty, carried off their 
father to the Continent. Not to Pans, ior 
clothes, but to Holland, Belgium, Germany, 
Switzerland, and Italy — to every place where 
beauties of nature or art were io be found, 
or where their defective early education 
might be reinforced. The first three weeks 
of the tour were spent in Holland, and 
Mary said they were the happiest of her life. 


So a bird might think of its first minutes of 
liberty. 

They were presented to the Pope ; they 
had an interview with Queen Caroline, wife 
of Ferdinand IV. ; and on this latter 
occasion they accomplished a feat. They 
heard at nine in the morning that they 
would be given audience at 4 o’clock that 
day. They were not the kind of women who 
travel with half the drapery shops of Europe 
in their boxes, and they had not a single 
dress suitable lor such an occasion. c 3 f[ 


they went to the dressmaker and milliner ; 
there they stayed all day ; and at four 
o’clock they were received by the Queen, 
wearing dresses that had not been begun at 
ten o’clock in the morning ! 

So the little family wandered about 
Europe, an intercstmg little group to the 
observer. There was the merry, round-faced, 
careless little father, rather apt to be 
querulous at short notice ; there was 
the tall, dark, serious elder girl, old before 
her time, entirely occupied by her duties 



Mary and Agnes Berry were two sisters who both played pronninent roles in eighteenth century society - 
the age of brilliant beaus and belles 

Pf om (he pamitiiii I'y {.jojfany 
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to her father and sister, and her rage for 
learning ; there was the brighter, younger 
sister, as unconscious as the elder of any 
admiration given personally to her ; and 
they proceeded on their travels almost as 
soberly as if they had been a parrot-ridden 
party of eighty and ninety years old. But 
they were enjoying it — ^liow they were 
enjoying it ! 

Mary kept very faithfully a journal of her 
travels. It was so faithful that it was 
nothing else. To tell the honest truth, 
these journals are as dull as any guide-book. 
She had never learned to express her 
personality, and so these chronicles arc filled 
with facts, and have no life in them. 

When they came back to Europe tlie 
Misses Berry were as handsome and ac- 
eorrifilished a pair of young women as any in 
England ; and they were united t)y a mutual 
affection, so tender and strong that it 
Jormed perhaps the greatest of tlieir charms 
to all who knew them 

Jn 17S8 we find them m hteraiy society, 
where they met Horace Walpole. Him they 
bowled over completely. He was an old 
man oi seventy-one now, but capable of 
the warmest afiection. An intimacy began 
which IS almost unique in history. It is 
almost sure that he was much in love with 
Mary ; but he so dreaded the possibility of 
losing her friendship that he never spoke 
of It, sometimes denied it. 

“ Horace Fondle- wives ” 

He wrote fre(|ucntly to them, and they 
to him He called them his twin vives, and 
signs himself “ Horace Fondle- wives.” He 
writes his reminiscences solely lor their 
amusement. He writes . ” Mary is an angel, 
inside and out I do not know which I like 
best, except Mciry’s face, which is formed 
lor a sentimental novel, but it is ten times 
fitter lor a fifty times better thing — genteel 
(oinedy” He addresses them as “Dear 
Th)th ” 'Po Lady Ossory he writes 

“ They arc the best-informed and the most 
perfect creatures I ever saw at their age. 
They are exceed inglv sensible, entirely 
natural and unaffected, frank, and, being 
qualified to talk on anv subject, nothing is 
so easy and agreeable as their conversation 
Hie younger dniws charmingly, and has 
c opied admirably Lady D ’s ‘ (lipsies,’ which 
T lent, though for the first time of hc'r life 
' attemjiting c oloiirs . Mary, sweet, with fine 
dark eyes, that are very lively when she 
v. speaks, with a symmetry of face that is the 
fnnoYQ interesting from being pale; Agnes, 

'‘ *+he younger, has an agreeable, sensible 

t ountenance . . She is less anima+cd than 
^ary, but seems, out of deference to her 
istcr, to speak seldomer, for they dote on 
ach other, and Mary is always praising her 
istcr 's talents. I must even tell you they 
ress within the bounds of fashion, though 
a.shionably, but without the excrescences 
nd balconies with which modern hoydens 
yerwhelm and barricade their persons. In 
iiort, good sense, information, simplicity, 


and ease characterise the Berrys. And this 
is not particularly mine, who am apt to be 
prejudiced, but the universal voice of all 
who know them.” 

He goes on to say that they visit him every 
Sunday evening, and that Mr. Berry is a 
little, merry man, wdth a round face, and 
one would not suspect him of so much feeling 
and attachment. 

Delisrhtful Letters 

He writes to Mary 

I am delighted that my next letter is to 
come from wife the second 1 love her as 
much as you, and I am sure you like that I 
should I should not love cither so much, if 
your affection for each other were not so 
mutual I observe and watch all your w\ays 
and doings, and the more I observe you, the 
more virtues I discover m both— nay, depend 
upon it, if I discover a fault, you shall hear 
of it You came too perfect into my hands, 
to let you be sjioilt by indulgence All 
the wwJd admires you, yet you have not 
contracted v^anity, advertised no pretensions, 
arc simjilc and good as Nature made you, in 
spite of all your improvements.” He goes 
on to emphasise the fact that the “ yous “ 
refer to both sisters. “ When talking to you 
I know not how to stop ” 

He is much upset at their going abroad 
in lygo, not only because he wall miss them 
so ten'll )ly, but because the Continent is m 
lather a turmoil. ” lb it possible to wTite 
to my beloved friends and refrain from 
speaking of my grief for losing you ^ Though 
it is but the continuation of what I have felt 
ever since T was stunned by 3^0111 intention of 
going abroad this autumn . . . Inhajjpydays 
I smiled and called 3^011 m3’ dear wives, noiu 
I can only think of 3’ou as darling children, 
of wdiom I am bereaved As such I ha\'e 
loved and do love 3’ou ; and, charming as 
you both are, J have had no occeision to 
remind mvsclf that I am past seventy-three ’’ 

Mary Meets with an Accident 

When Mary falls down a bank at Pisa 
and cufs her nose, Walpole realh^ makes 
the welkin ring “ Oh, wdiat a shocking 
accident ’ Oh, how’ T detest your going 
abroad more than I have done "vet in my 
crossest mood. . . Was not you feverish " 
How can T wait above a month for answers 
to a hundred questions I want to ask ^ 
When I am satisfied that 3’ou ha\ e not hurt 
yourself more than 3’ou own, I wall indulge 
m3^ concern about the outside of your nose, 
about which I shall not ha\'e 3’our in- 
difference. I am not in love with you, yet 
fully m love enough not to bear any damage 
done to that jicrfcct nose ” 

Another letter — (there are many on this 
subject) : 

” If anybody asks me for news, I an.sw’er 
‘ Yes, and very bad , Miss Berry has had a 
terrible fall, and cut her beautiful nose.’ ” 
Walpole's letters are delightful, chatty 
accounts of everything that happens in 
I.ondon, and they arrived frequently during 
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the sisters’ sojourn abroad. A large pro- 
portion of the Berrys’ letters have dis- 
appeared, probably burnt by the sisters. 
What we have of Mary’s letters arc still very 
much in the form of travelling notes. 

When Walpole became Earl of Orford, 
Mary might have been a countess, but cither 
she refused, or Walpole was afraid of losing 
what he already enjoyed. He contented 
himself, therefore, with insisting on installing 
them at Little Strawberry Hill, close I0 
his own house, where lor years there was a 
little coterie of the most brilliant society. 

There came upon the scene a (General 
f)’Hara. He was (Governor of (ribraltar, 
and, according to the only reference made 
by Walpole to him, he had a rc^cl face and 
black hair and white teeth. He docs imt 
sound attractive, but all his soldiers loved 
him, and, after atime, so 
did Mary. He was gay 
and agreeable, a jierfecT 
courtier, and devoted to 
Mary, whom he had 
first met eleven years 
before in Ital}^ So they 
became engaged. But 
trouble was ahead. Not 
unnat urally, O ’ H a r a 
supposed that Mary 
w’ould marry him and go 
out to (Gibraltar with 
him. This she did not 
( are to do, and he had to 
go alone. Europe was 
u nset t led , cornu 1 u n ica- 
tion was difliciilt, and, 
with one thing and 
•mother, the tw^o became 
estranged, and the match 
was broken olf Yet 
forty-eighl years later 
]\Iary wa'ote on a jiacket 
of his letters, “This 
jiacket relates to the .six 
happiest months of my 
long and insignificant 
existence “ 

When Walpole died, 
he left the sistca s and their father Ins printed 
w'orks and a box of manusenjits to be 
jinnted lor their benefit ; the sisters had 
lattle Strawberry Hill for their lives, and 
£ pooo each. 

Brilliant Hostesses 

The remaining years of their lives passed 
quietly and })cacelully, and w'crc altogether 
uneventful. Tliey both became famous as 
liostesscs, as, indeed, w^as inevitable since 
they w'cre w^omen of Icanung and chaim, and 
their beauty remained unimpaired until the 
very end. Beauty, rank, wealth, power, 
fashion, learning, and science all sought 
them. In the dvawdng-room the most bril- 
liant gatherings assembled . Everybod y knew 
the Berrys, and during their reign of sixty 
years they vvcrc careful to see that everybody 
of importance or interest should know them. 

They were brilliant conversationalists. 
But their genius lay not in the art of talking 


themselves — ^this is a comparatively easy 
accomplishment — ^but in their power to 
make other people talk, to place them at 
their ease, and then to draw out their 
thoughts. This was the secret of their 
success. 

Their Father’s Death 

Mary possessed considerable ability as a 
writer, but her literary efforts have not sur- 
vived the test of time. She saw^ Marie 
Antoinette in her proudest days, stayed at 
St. Germain through the Revolution of 1830, 
and was presented to Queen Victoria. 

In 1817 their father died, and they were 
left with I'joo a year. This only made their 
gatherings more delightful, by rendering 
formality impossible. Frequently they sum- 
moned their friends merely by lighting the 
lami) over their hall-door in Curzon Street. 

In 1852 the sisters died, 
at an interval of some 
months. Both slipped 
aw\a y very peacefully, 
simply from old age. 
So ended an affection 
wdiich had united them 
for eighty-eight years ; 
so vanished the last of 
the famous beauties, the 
last of the famous blue- 
st ockings. A charming 
picture is given us by 
Lady Eastlake of the 
tw o sisters in old age : 
“We dined at the Miss 
Berrys’ yesterday (the 
tw^o sisters are eighty- 
seven and eighty-eight), 
and certainly it is not 
difficult to see why Miss 
Berry has been sought by 
the first society through- 
out life. She belongs to 
it in family, and has a 
wit, power of mind, and 
originality of thought 
which her long life has 
sufficiently exercised, 
and which would make 
anyone sought after ; also she is still beauti- 
ful - the noblest face. Both sisters are kind, 
amiable, and entirely unimpaired, except in 
bodily strength. Their mutual attachment 
IS touching to witness; one could not be 
happy for five minutes without toddling to 
see what the other w^as doing in the next 
room. We had a most agreeable dinner — 
Lord Lansclownc, Eothen, and two other 
clever men w'cre there. 

. . . Miss Berry is always so interesting in 
her reminiscences and original mode of view- 
ing things that time flies in her comi^any. 
She said of a lady w^ho had been there, and 
whom I called handsome: ‘Yes; but, as a 
Frenchman once said of a waning beauty, 
“ Ellc n’a qu’un quartd’heurc pour I’etre.” ’ 

. . . We were at Miss Berry^s last night. 

She is certainly a miracle at just ninety 
years of age, with undiminished memory, 
wit, and much beauty.” 



A charming portrait of Miss Mary Berry, reproduced from a 
miniature painted by Mrs Mee, lo the order of the Earl of 
Orford 
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the cure of ache ahd beachheads 

Two Kinds of Acne — Common Acne may be Treated at Home — Why Some Home Remedies are 
Useless — Blackheads may Become Pimples — Some Simple Face Cleansers — How to Make Elder^ 
flower Water — Some Good Recipes for Toilet Vinegar — Ointments and Lotions — General Treatment 


•yHERE are two forms of acne, one — acne 
^ vulgaris (see pag^^ 21 1, Vol. i) — as its 
name implies, commonplace and well-known , 
the other — acne rosacea — being a condition 
of the skin requiring medical treatment. 

This latter form of acne is caused by some 
abnormal condition of the digestive tract, 
and it IS requisite theit the sufferer should 
submit the system to the thorough “ over- 
hauling that a practitioner must give before 
prescribing treatment — dieting, medicine, 
and outward application. If this be not 
done, there is a strong risk of the condition 
develojung into some skin disease not easily 
banished. But the common form of acne 
will yield to intelligent home-treatment 

Acne is dependent upon a languid and 
torpid skin which, because it is unable to 
])erform its duties, produces what arc termed 
“ blackheads ” It is, of course, an ignorant 
mistake to suppose that the blackheads 
appearing on chin and nose, and sometimes 
the breast, back, and shoulders, contain 
grubs of any descrijition If they did, the 
yirocess of squeezing them out with a watch- 
key or the finger and thumb, would be a 
reasonable one. As, however, blackheads 
arc in reality nothing more than the greasy 
secretions of glands too indolent to throw off 
their burden of waste matter, to which a head 
IS given by the dirt gathered from the atmos- 
])herc, the suftcrer must look deeper for 
their cause ; and it she is content to employ 
only the superficial treatment of squeezing 
out the sebaceous burden Irom the glands 
she must exjiect to find the same glands 
rehllmg Moreover, the act of squeezing the 
skin already in ill-health ^vlll probably set 
11]) mfltimijiation The jiorsonal a]>])earancc 
will be made worse, to say nothing of the 
further discomlort which must be endured 

Very often constipation and indigestion 
are causes of acne Growing girls arc also 
troubled by this complaint, because at this 
period of life great demands arc being made 
upon the constitution, and unless the general 
health is fortified by tonics, extra nourish- 
ment, and plenty of fresh air, trouble will 
arise Sea-air is irritating to any kind of 
skin- illness, and as regards care of the 
complexion, inland — if possible, mountain — • 
air IS to be preferred. 

Olive oil in small, but frequent doses, as 
well as cod-liver oil, arc essentials to the thin 
girl who IS troubled with blackheads, and the 
pimples which result when the over-charged 
glands are irritated. The diet generally 
must receive attention, and all indigestible 
foods banished from it. Tea, coffee, pastry, 
pickles, cheese, cocoa, alcohol, are all taboo, 
and little or no butcher’s meat should be 
taken until a cure is effected. 

There are, however, cases of acne which 
persist, no matter what care is taken of the 


general health and diet, and these will only 
gradually disappear as the patient grows 
older. It is rare, however, to see acne on a 
face after thirty years, and when it is so 
present be sure indigestion is the cause. 

There is another and not always con- 
sidered cause of acne It is ovcr-cxertion 
This causes undue perspiration, which, 
catching the smuts of the atmosphere, and 
depositing them in the pores of the skin, 
gives that “ muddy ” and unwashed look 
dreaded by any woman who values her ap- 
pearance. If, in addition, the skin is care- 
lessly cleansed — and fewer women know how 
to wash their faces than might be supposed 
— the condition becomes aggravated. 

If the skin perspires freely, it is well to 
keep some nice face lotion handy, whereby, 
with the aid of an old, clean handkerchief, 
it may be applied after a game, since the 
constant use of water is detrimental to the 
skin Such a lotion should be cleansing and 
soothing, but not astringent. An easily 
obtained one is the familiar elder-flower 
water, or one of elder- flower water and rose- 
w^iter mixed in equal parts 

The inside of <i banana -skin is beneficial m 
this respect, a piece of cucumber is excellent, 
so IS a little milk, or, as the women of 
Koumania know^ a slice of melon 

Elder-flower w\iter can be made at home by 
pulling a pint of water over half a ])ound of 
fresh elder-flowers Put th*s in an earthen- 
ware vessel, wiiuh stand in a pau of boiling 
wMter, and allows to simmer for about three 
hours. Strain and add tw^o tablespoonfuls 
of eau-de-Cologne to the lotion Fresh 
cii cumber-juice is excellent, and may be 
added to the elder-flower waiter, a good 


mixture being 

Elder-flower water . . . . 2 parts 

J<osc- waiter 1 part 

Cucumbcr-juicc .. .. j part 


But where acne has already made an 
ap])carance, further treatment than this is 
required Epsom salts must be taken in small 
regular doses, so as to form a mild aperient, or 
a glass of hot waiter wath a little Icmon-juice 
aelded must be taken before breakfast. 
Regular, and not too exhausting, exercise 
must be indulged in daily, and Turkish baths 
(after a doctor has been consulted) or steam 
baths for the face arc necessary. 

Bicarbonate of soda, sul])hur, and arsenic 
are recognised cures for acne, and recipes 
containing camphor arc also often recom- 
mended. The most rational method of 
treatment is to steam and massage the 
affected part. Hold the face for ten minutes 
over a basin of boiling w ater, enclosing the 
steam with a large towel thrown over head 
and basin. Choose an hour in the morning 
for this, if possible, so that plenty of time 
may elapse between the treatment and the 
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last meal taken. After steaming, rub a good 
or a medicated soap on the affected parts. 
Massage with the tips of the fingers in 
circular movement. If this is done twice a 
week, a great improvement will soon be 
made. Lotions must also be used, and the 
most efficacious contain precipitate of sulphur 
as principal ingredient. Such a one is : 
Sulphur pnrcip. . . i drachm 
Spt. rectified . . . . i ounce (mix) 

Shake before using, and use night and 
morning after the face has been thoroughly 
cleansed in hot water. The old-fashioned 
flowers of sulphur mixed in warm milk — half 
a teaspoonful of suljihur to a turnblerlul of 
milk — may also be taken every morning 
before breakfast with advantage Sulphur 
tablets will answer the same purpose 

Another excellent lotion is made by dis- 
solving an ounce of bicarbonate of soda in a 
pint of hot w'ater. Apply freely at anytime. 
A good lotion of sulphur and calamine is . 
Sulphur ])ra‘ci]i. . . 2 drachms 

Calamine jDra'p. . . ^ ounce 

Aqua' Kosa? . . . . 5 ounces 

Aqua' Calcis . . • • 5 ounces 

Fiat Lot 10 

If an ointment would be found more con- 
venient, use 30 grains each of sulphur and 
calamine to an ounce ol lanoline. 

A popular lotion is Precipitated sulphur, 
spirits of cam])hor, and pure glycerine, each 
a drachm. Mix with tour ounces of eldei- 
flower-water and apply at night. 

All these lotions have a tendency to 
irritate the skin, and this must be endured, 
as their aim is to stimulate the glands to 
ac'tion. They must never be left on the 
skin lor longer than til teen minutes. 

Should spots have been developed by 
reason of the blackheads in the pores ton- 
taining some germ which causes inflammation, 
there will aiise painful little blisters or hard 
pimples, which, after bathing in hot water 
and massage, must be pricked caret ully 
with a needle. Then the matter must be 
gently squeezed out. Boil the needle used, 
and use bits of an old handkerchief, which 
must then be burnt. 

Once the poies have been cleaned, they 
must be closed for they arc now m a much 
enlarged condition. To do this dab them 
with eau-de-Cologne Toilet vinegar or any 
spirit and water will answer the purpose. A 
recipe lor toilet vinegar is 

Best white wine vinegar , . i pint 
Brandy . . . , . . pint 

Rose-w^ater . . . . . • I P^^it 

Essence of Bergamot . . 20 drops 

Add the essence to the brandy, then the 
vinegar, and finally the rose-w'ater. Mix, 
strain, and bottle tightly. 

A good toilet vinegar can be made by 
anyone who has secured some of the abund- 
ance of a fine summer’s rose-leaves. 

Dried rose-leaves . . • • 4 ounces 

Rose-water concentrated . . i pint 
White vinegar . . . . 2 pints 

Macerate for about three weeks and filter. 


An even simpler toilet vinegar, yet quite 
efficient tonic for enlarged pores, is given. 
Half fill a wdde-nccked bottle with orris- 
root — lumps, though powder may.be used 
if the resulting decoction is carefully strained 
through fine muslin. Cover the orris-root 
thoroughly with sjnrits of wine, cork down, 
and place aside. Shake up every day, and 
bring into use in about three weeks. Rose- 
leaves or lavender may be used instead of 
the orris-root, and the process hastened by 
using white wine vinegar instead of the spirits 
of wine, and standing the mixture in a cup- 
board near the stove for a week, or in the 
coolest part of the stove for a few days. 

When compounding any astringent lotion 
for closing enlarged pores, care must be 
taken not to make the remedy too drastic. 
As cold water is in itself an astringent, a 
basin of cold \\ ater, to which has been added 
a little of the astringent lotion, is sufficient 
to ensure the desired purpose pleasantly. 
Care must also be taken to open and clean 
the jiorcs before they are toned up and 
c osed. As before stated, the object of the 
treatment is to stimu ate the pores by means 
of hot water and a gentle shampoo of the 
parts, followed by a soothing treatment to 
allay inflammation and irritation (and for 
this latter nothing is better than to dab 
with cold w'ater, cold milk, or cucumber- 
juicc, since the pores at this stage might 
easily be clogged again by the use ol any 
emollient cream). 

Here, again, much must be left to the 
discretion of the sufferer, as skins vary in 
susceptibility. The final stage of the treat- 
ment IS the use of the astringent lotion. 
Fowders must be banished, for the best tends 
to clog the pores of a relaxed skin ; but this 
will not be fell as a deprivation if treatment 
gi\es a better result as regards appearance 
than the transient one obtained by hiding 
the disfigurement. 

(k'ncially speaking, acne is a skin affec- 
tion paiticLilarly obstinate to remove, and 
there aie remedies, such as pure carbolic 
acid and strong iron solutions applied on the 
end of a match to each pustule, which are 
often used, but are not to be lecommended to 
the amateur. 

A lew general hints w ill be of service. If 
troubled with blackheads or acne, always 
w ash in hot water and finish with cold. Be 
careful m the choice of a soap, and then use 
it freely and, unless inflammation is present, 
wuth friction. Dry the face wnth a rough 
tcnvel. Avoid excitement, worry, late hours, 
and highly seasoned foods. Induce frcqiumt 
perspiration by Turkish baths and steaming, 
but only when you have plenty of time to 
encourage the pores to healthy habits, and 
are not under the necessity of going out 
immediately into the open air. 

Remember, also, that there is a certain 
amount of infection in the matter ejected 
from a pustule, and take care that it does 
not touch any other part of the face. 

The followuiif .ire ijood firms for supplyiiijr matcn.ils, etc., mentioned 
in tliib .Section, Messrs Antipon Co. (Obesity Cure), T. J Clark 
(Giycoha) , A. St F. Pc>irs, Ltd (Soap). 
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This section tells everything that a mother ought to know and everything '•he should teach her 

childien. It will contain articles dealing with the whole of a child’s life from infancy to womanliood. 

A few of the suh]ccts are here mentioned : 

The Baby 

Education 

Physical Training 

Amusements 

Clothes 

How to hngaqe a 

Lhc of Clubs 

Hozv to Anan^e a 

How to Etr^asie a 

Pitvate Go7hn nc'^s 

Dumb-bells 

Childi en's Bai ty 

Nui \e 

English Si hoofs for 

Developers 

Outdoor Games 

P)e paring foi Baby 

Gills 

Cliesl Expanders 

Indoor Games 

Jllo/hi ) hood 

Eoin^n Schools and 

Exercises wiihout 

Hozv to Choose 7'ovs 

] 1 li at Ii7>ti V J father 

Coin'ents 

Apparatus 

foi Child) i'll 

Should Knou\ etc. 

E xi/iaiii^c wilh I'orcl(rn 

Bi eat h mg Eocui ses 

The Selection of S/oiy 


faiiii/irs for Learn- 

Slapping, 

Books, 


tii'l Languages^ ef . 

t/(. 

etc. 


Popularity of the Baby Carriage— Danger of its Use for a very Young Infant — The Benefit of a 
Go'Cart for a Child from Two to Four Years — Danger of Over-walking a Child — The Luxurious 
Modern Baby Carriage — Adaptable Cars — Storage of the Perambulator — Danger of Hiring Cars 


•yiiERE IS a very marked increase in the 
^ use of the baby carriage. In the days 
of our grandmothers baby was “ m arms.’" 
and literally earned about by his nurse 
almost up to the time when he \vas able 
to walk- --certainly until the short-coating 
period Avas well over. Now, children are 
placed in the luxurious padded cars whicli 
are big enough to 
take the recumbcnl 
infant while yvi in 
the long robes worn 
during its first 
three or four 
months of life 
Whether it is 
good for children 
t o begin their 
carriage exercise at 
the very early age 
now usual is a moot 
point Jars to the 
spine are so subtle 
that it IS difficult 
to determine as to 
whether this or that 
may give or prevent 
them. Certainly the 
firm hold of the 
nurse on the little 
one prevented 
undue oscillation, 
and the warmth of 


the nurse’s body was a distinct advantage 
to a very young child with weak circulation 
wdiile exposed to the air. True, hot-wMter 
bottles can be put into the roomy bassinette 
pcrambiikitor, but artificial warmth is never 
quite as effective as human warmth to an 
infant. 

Not onlv do child ron begin to ride 
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earlier, but they also continue the perarnbu- washable sanitary cloth is used for the 
lator riding in some form long after the baby carnage linings. 

period when they used to walk regularly. When selecting a carriage no detail 111 
For this extension of the go-carriage time its size or structure is of minor importance, 

there can be nothing but praise. Most of for on such details the health and well-being 

us have vivid recollection of tired legs and of the child depends. For most young 

the long, dull times when “ going out for children the perambulator is the day bed 

a walk” was insisted upon Many children as well as the carriage in which it will 

arc continually ovcr-fatigued, even in these .spend most of its time. Special padded 

fitments are made to place over 
the well of the perambulator if a bed 
carriage is required, and very com- 
fortable a child may be, recumbent 
amongst blankets if necessary, so 
that warmth is obtained while the 
child breathes the pure outdoor air. 
Every kind of cushion is provided, 
and the straps, softly padded with 
cloth or flannel, arc soft to the touch 
when fastened round the child. 

A carriage in an extra large size 
may be oidcred simply for the 
pur])Osc of outdoor sleeping, so that 
a child ot even four or five years 
may remain in the garden lor the 
morning sleep, instead of being sent 
indoors to rest in a bedroom 

'I'hcre arc aclajitablc cars which 
can be used for one recumbent 
child, or two — one at each end — 
sitting up. Occasionally two snicill- 

An excellent type of baby carnage, hung on Cee-springs of hammered steel, sizcd hOOdS arc jirOVldcd that Cach 
with leather straps to prevent all larnng child lUav bc Carcfully shaded. It 

Mes^r^ Gama^e cxtHiordinary how easily the 

da>s Perhaps a mite of four years has a cars are moved along, and how great an 
tiny sister of two who must ride, and improvement are the rigid stays to prevent 

then a little brother appears who must the excessive swaying which detract from 
also have «i jiku e in the carriage to the the comfort of the Ccc-springs. 
exclusion of the coldest born Very smart is the cane top panel of a 

beautiful carriage which bears the name ol 
The Open-air Baby a Foycil babe. It sccms that no detail 

'Flic fashion nowadays is for plenty of which makes for daintiness has been omitted, 
fresh air, and children arc expected to even to the silver-] ikitcd fittings and the 
spend a greater jiart of the day out of monogram of the child painted on the 
doors in fine w'eather How would grown- panels. Ball-bearing wheels and cushion- 
u]) folk care to train]) about from ten fill tyred rubber wheels render baby’s ride as 
one o’clock cach day, and go out again Ccisy as it is possible to be. while pneumatic 
and walk from three to four ^'ct this is tyres arc supplied to special order, 
w'hat many little families are doing, and The Coach-buiit Car 

w'lth the exce])bon of possibly ten minutes There is a very important move in the 
to hall an hour’s rest on a ])ark scat (if the direction ol the cotich-built car in whu'h 
weather is suitable) or at home for a glass the child ol four or five may sit up The 
of milk at eleven o’clock, they arc tramping old mail-cart of wicker or wood is now 
all the time less popular in inclement w^cather. Such 

Baby carriages, baby cais, baby chairs, cars are draughty unle.ss many wraps arc 
they arc all ready to choose from, some as used, the wicker "not being sufficient pro- 
beautifully built as the fine sedan-chair of tcction for the limbs ol a child m the open 
l>ouis XV., whose; panels of green lacquer air 

still show what the verms marlin of the The old-fashioned coach-built sitting-up 
carriage-maker can achieve in beauty. car of our mothers’ time has returned to 

The modern carriage-built baby car is favour, but with a diflcrence, for modern 
finished as beautifully as ciny landau or improvements with rubber wheels, ball 
victoria from a St James’s Street coach- bearings, and toughened adjustable straps 
builder. The panels are painted plain, or have made it a thing of comfort and beaut 
in stripes, the Cee-springs arc of hammered far surpassing its old prototype, 
steel, while leather straps soften the jar on Feed and cane carriages are popular on 
road or pavement. Sometimes silk velvet account of their lightness, and when well 

or brocade is used for the upholstery, and padded and upholstered have not the dis 
galons are specially made to match. I'or advantage of the draughtiness of iinlined 
ordinary purposes, however, leather or wicker. Such cars are fitted with hood- 
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straps, and every other requirement adjusted 
to the more elaborate carnages, and have 
the extra advantage, to the nurse, of light- 
ness. 

Some cars are provided with a movable 
second seat, arranged so that an infant 
car recline on tlie same level as the movable 
seat at the Scimc time as an older child is 


those who have no large space for housing 
a perambulator. There are many different 
patents on the market, and it is possible to 
obtain almost any kind of car which will 
fold 11}) into half the size it requires when 
out for use 

It is a good plan to make a loose slij) 
cover of dark linen to throw over the car 


sitting facing or with its back to the nurse, when not in use, or to use as a cover when 
If wished, there is jilenty oi loom for lying travelling This should be sli}D})ed on when 
full length, with feet under the seat . or the cushions are taken out and aired, as 
two older children can sit tandem fashion, they should be every time the child returns 
or, in the more usual and more sociable from a ride. 

mode, facing each other. There should be a regular time for 

cleaning, oiling, brushing, and jiolishing 
Some Useful Hints the Carriage No mud should be allowecl 

'I'hcro are coach-built cars with a foot- to rest on the spokes of the whc'cls or 
rest which can be folded awav out of sight elsewhere If s|:)lashes arc not removed at 
when not w<inled. a car built specially once from the bright, carriage-painted panels 
strong for a child up to se\en years of it will be much more difficult later on to 
age, a car with c\cle wlu'cls, cars with remove them 

rounded backs, cars of rattan cane, and The life of a car may be prolonged 
cars shaped like swans or boats — a truly indefinitely it the little details necessary 

for its u})kcc|) are 
attended to daily 
Remember that a 
baby carnage may be 
infected by a child 
who has scarlet fever 
or other contagious 
disease, and who 
may have ridden m 
the car before the 
c o ni }) 1 a 1 n t w a s 
diagnosed. Cans, as 
other })icces of furni- 
ture, c an be dis- 
infected 

When hiring a car 
during a short visit 
to the sea or the 
country, keej) this in 
mind, and make care- 
iul iiujuirics as to its 

, , last occui^ant 

is a serious one. A springs and rubber tyres ' 


am}^le cnoice is oncrccl 
This subjec t of cais 
IS a fascinating one 
Surely Phaduis never 
dreamt ol such a 
sujiply, nor could the 
chariot of the sun- 
god have been so 
commodious W 1 1 1 1 
no lack ol choice, let 
US see to it that our 
bairns arc not made 
to walk too far with 
tired legs . led us see 
to it, too. that the 
babies that should b(‘ 
" in arms " do not 
begin their carriage 
exercise too young 
The question of 
where to kcc}) the 
car in a small house 





Coach-built baby carnage, with canc ornamental parfels. on Cee- 


w ell - w a r 1 n e d , d ry ' 

coach-housc is, of “ course, ideal, but it 
is not everyone who has such a ])lacc 
Reware of .storing a })added car or carriage 
in a damp outhouse, a disused room 
Ix'low the lc\el ol the ground, or a 
room in whicli there is no fire in the winter 
The cloth ])adding ol the lining is highly 
absorbent, and if a child is })lated in 
a dam]) car \cry serious results may 
ensue, rheumatic ‘ lever, jinciimonia, or 
infantile j^aralysis being amongst the most 
likely. 

Keep 3^our car w^hert' the air is dry, 
and if you have a doubt on the subject 
take it into the kitchen for a coiqjle of 
hours to air 

When baby has been caught in a showx-r 
wipe the car and hood, besides the wheels 
and bright fitments. Take out the rugs 
and cushions, and dry well bv the kitchen 
fire. 

The folding carriage and car and mail- 
cart have come to suj^ply the needs of 


A Valuable Gift 

111 conclusion, let us suggest that baby 
carnages suffer much from storing It 
there is no longer any necessity for the car 
let it be given away 

A car IS a very valuable gift to a 
])oor j)crson. who can })ut the baby in 
it to sleep wdiile she works in the 
fields or at home. One sees these 
hiindy little wheel cars used for carrying 
washing or any other awkward bundles 
by those to whom any labour-saving device 
may mean just the difference between 
comfort and severe ovcr-fatiguc with multi- 
farious duties. 

At the annual parish jumble sale 
any old perambulator or mail-cart pro- 
yokes keen competition amongst the 
buyers. Do not, therefore, allow the 
persuasive old -clothes merchant to offer 
you a shilling or so for what would re- 
joice the heart and lighten the labour 
of many a hardworking but ncedv 
mother. ^ 
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By Mrs. WORDSWORTH 

Principal of The Physical Training College^ South Kensington 

4. SPANISH 

Origin and Moorish Attributes of Spanish Dances — The Fandango^ Seguidllla, Bolero^ and 
Cachucha — Music and Dancing in Spain — Some Characteristic Steps 


Cpanish dancing is oi - 

great antiquity. 

It doubtless under- 1 

went various Moorish ^ I 

modifications, and cer- 1 I 

tain of its steps are ; JjL 

obviously of Arab 

origin. But everything 

points to the assertion ‘ 

that in all essentials 

it is heir to the best 

traditions of the 

Gadit anas , t h e f amoii s 

dancing girls of Cadiz, 

who created a fitrore 

in ancient Rome. 

All Spain thrills to 
the notes ot the Fan- 
dango, pre-eminently 

one accompanies 

the 

lion, by a Spanish 

author, proves : B 

“ Like an electric . M 

shock ihc notes of 1 he I 

Fandango animate 

every hearer. Young , ” 

mon «^i-irirnr ^n -tUoir Step I. Olc. or Pointing step. The right foot 

men spring lo tneir twice sharply pointed in front, the left knee being 
})laces, rattling casta- bent. The dancer, after changing the position of foot 
nets or imitating the and hands, repeats the movement 

- , ” P/ioto^, Martin ^a< alette 

sound by snapping 

t heir fingers. The girls are remarkable for the ‘ ‘ History of 

^Mllowy languor and lightness of their move- Spanish Mu- 

ments, beating sinctcst time with tapping sic," declares 

heels. Partners tease, entreat, and pursue thatthcScgiii- 

cach other by turns. Suddenly the music dilla may be 

stops ; and every dancer shows his skill by regarded as 

remaining absolutely motionless, bounding the oldest 

again into the tull life of the fandango as dance of 

the orchestra strikes up 'afresh. The sound Spam, except- 

of the guitar, the violin, the rapid tictac ing only those 

of heels (taceneos\, the cracking of fingers called hailes 

and Ccistancts, the supple swaying of the en core, and 

dancers, fill the spectators with ecstasy. the munza 

“The measure is in a rapid triple time. prim a, still 

The sharp clank of ivory or ebony castanets in vogue in 

beats out the cadence of strange, throbbing. As turias. 

deafening notes — cissonances unknown to EveninAnda- 

iniisic, but curiously characteristic, effective, 1 u s i a the 

and exhilarating. Ole! Ole I The Bolero penny fans 

intoxicates ; the Fandango inflames. Old!" sold in the 

The light and lively Bolero, or Volero, is precincts of 

not an ancient dance. It dates from the the bull -ring 

beginning of the last century, and its inven- on festas, the 

lion is ascribed to Sebastian Cerego, a cele- tambourines, 

brated dancer in the reign of Charles III. and quaint 


It is more dignified than the 
Fandango ; but remnants of 
older dances may be traced in 
it. The Bolero is a dance 
for two people — generally 
written in duple time, though 
sometimes found m triple. 
The tune and tiir maycliangc, 
but the peculiar rhytlim must 
always be prescrvc'd — in addi- 
tion to the “ feigned pauses," 
which are a prominent feature 
of this dance. The stt'p is 
low and gliding, but always 
well marked. 

The step of the Segiiidilla 
originated in La Mancha, 
and dates from the early part 
of the eighteenth century. 
Scguidillas of some sort are 
extremely ancient. Monano 
Soriano Fuentes, a popular 
r^enmsula composer and 
author of an admirable 



Fig. 2 Step. 2. The Pas de Basque. The 
right foot IS cut towards the left knee, a 
stamp with the left foot drawn behind in 
the fifth position follows, the right arm 
encircling the head. The step is then 
repeated 
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yellow carnages in the streets 
are all decorated with pictures of 
seguidillas. 

Verses (coplas de bade) accom- 
pany 1 he Andalusian Seguidilh, 
of which tlie general theme is 
love, expressecl 111 poetiy both 


Fig ‘3 Step of Spanish dances, of which the Fandango 

3 Springing and Seguidilla may be considered chief. 

Turn Dan^ There are hundreds of others, picturesque in 

he™ i^Tth^i - title and form. It is impossible to enumerate 

ternatc feet, them all, or to illustrate every step in the 

wimps"’"!*. dances already named. Some of the most 
I dancer turns popular stcps have bccn selected for illustra- 
^*°'^Jirclc * They make a charming fancy dance, 



Fig. 4. Step 4 
Coquetry. T he 
dancer moves 
down the room, 
shaking her dress 
i and right foot for> 
wards and back' 
I wards in a coquet' 
tish manner 


lender and quaint “ A star is “ 
lost, and appears not m the sky : 

In thy face it lias ^ct itself : On thy bnm it 
■chines " — is an example picked at iMiidom. 
Nearly every Spanish province has its own 
."“'eguidilla, modified by the tempei ament ol 
the inhabitants, and called by different 
names Few Spaniards, ('ven to-day, an* 
unacquainted with the Seguidilla steq) — a 
lesson other nationalities might copy with 
adva.ntage. The hien parade, or breaking off 
of one stej) to make way for another, is one 
oi tlie most interesting features of this 
typically Spanish measure. The music ceases 
with a jerk , and it is essential that the dancers 
stand literally motionless, as if petrified, in 
the identical position in which they were 
surprised by the cessation ol the mu.‘'ic. 

The title cac hucha, which distinguishes a 
certain type of Spanish dance, is also applied 
to anything that is pretty, graceful and 
fragile. This butterfly-dance is pertormed 
by a single artiste, tind is written always in 
triple time. The movement is model ate at 
first ; by degrees the dcincer increases his 
speed and the noise ol liis castanets, till the 
finale reaches a positive frenzy. The air is 
considered a national one, and the steps, like 
the music, arc gay, elegant, and impassioned 
by turns. That is one of the chief charms 
ot Spanish dancing — ^it is never the same for 



two minutes. 

These are but a few of the principal types 


Fig. 5. Step 5. Haughtiness. Turning sharply, head and body, 
the dancer stamps the foot she has been using, and points the othet 
towards that foot. The entire step is repeated to the left 
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Fig 6 Step 6 Kneeling With a turning spring, the dancer kneels, right foot 
extended, clashing her castanets above her head She turns her body in a 
complete circle, th i arms following the movement, then rises 


.'ind if a child can be induced to give lull 
play to the natural facial expression 
inspired by the movements and music, she 
Will benefit greatly. 

vStep 1 . ( Fif ! i ) — Ole. Pointing Stfic 
The right foot is sharply pointed twice 
m front, while the opposite knee bends. 
The dancer then, alter changing the position 



Fig, 7. Step 7 Arm I urns The dancer takes quick steps for- 
ward with alternate feet, draws the arms close together, then 
extends them sharply, turning her head to right and left and pointing 
opposite feet 

of her feet and arms, repeats the entire 
movement the reverse way. 

Step II. {Fig. 2) — Pas de Basque. 
Taking a pas de basque forward, the dancer 
cuts her right foot towards the opposite 
knee ; this movement always coming on 
the half beat before the step begins. A stamp, 
with the left foot drawn behind in the fifth 


position, follows, the right arm en- 
circling the head. The whole step is 
then repeated. 

Step III. {Fig. 3) — Springing 
Turn. Dancing toe and heel with 
alternate feet, with marked stamps, 
the dancer turns slowly in a' circle, 
using her arms with a wade circular 
movement. 

Step IV. {Fig 4) — Coquetry 
Shaking her dress and right foot 
forward and back, the dancer moves 
down the room. This step is started 
in a coquettish manner, wliich gradu- 
ally gives place to — 

Step V. {Fig 5) — Haughtiness 
Turning sharply, head and Viody, 
the dancer stamps the foot she lias 
been using, and points the other, 
turning towards that foot ; then 
repeats entire step tc- the left. 

Stp:p VI {Fig 6) — Kneeling. Giving a 
big, turning spring, the dancer kneels, her 
right foot extended. Her castanets are 
clashed together, and above her head She 
turns her body m a complete circle, her arms 
following the movement, then rises. 

Step VTT. {Fig 7) — Arm Turns. Taking 
quick steps forwTird with alternate feet, the 
dancer d"*aws her arms close together and 
extends them sharply, turning her head to 
right and left, *aid pointmg opposite feet. 

Step VHI. {Fig. 8) — Final Position. 
After four quick pas de Basque steps 
forward, the castanets arc clashed together 
and the dancer strikes the final position, 
in a defiant attitude. 



Fig. 8 Step 8. Final Po&ition After four quick pas de Basque 
steps forward, the castanets are clashed and the dancer strikes a 
defiant attitude 


Bv LYDIA O’SHEA 


Co>i/itiui It' fu'fn 
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Octavia [LaUn ) — " Eighth ” (child). 

The Konuins are responsible for what are 
called “Numeral Names," embracing the 
numbers one to ten. 01 these Sccundiis, 
Tertia, Quentin, Si'plmuis, Octavia, and 
Decima are still to lie met with, m some 
instances the masculine, in others the 
lemimne form being the more popular. 
The most lamoiis bearer of this nanu' was 
Octa\ia. the virtuous and beautiful sister 
of IIk* b.niperor Augustus. I'or her second 
husband she married Marc Antony, m order. 
It is said, to reconcile him, ]K)liticallv, to her 
brother. But the charms ot Cleopatra 
proved too cn'eat for Antony’s loyaltv, and 
though Clctavia was ready to iorgive his 
ck'fection, Augustus look up arms against 
his brother-in-law. Antonv’s death some 
time alt(‘i the battk' of Actiiim solved the 
diflicultv, and ()ita\ia then is said to have 
extended her magnanimity to his children, 
b\ leceivmg them into her house and 
bringing tlK'in up as her own. 

Oetavie and Oetave — h^'eneh iornis of aliove. 

Oda {! cutouu) — “ Jbch.” Popular in Ger- 
many. Otto is the lamiliar Italian and 
Gernuin masculine lorm. 

Olave (Nersr) — “ vXiunstor’s relic,” or “ Jorc- 
lathei’s lehc ” This is the English feminine 
form oi the jiopuKir Norse Olat and Olav. 
Olga (Uii ^sKiu] — “ Holy.” 

Olinka — “ Holy.” This nam(\ as 

w^ell as Olga, IS derived from Oleg, the 
E’lissian Jorin f)l llelgi, an old Norseman 
who loumled ihe r.ice of Kurik. 

Olive {I Iitni) — “Peace,” “ b’econciliation.” 
I'lie oli\e, l]i(> svmbol of peace and joy, here 
forms one ol the pretty class of floral names 
winch never seem to lose favour. From 
this loot are dcTived many others, such as 
Oh\ la and Oliver, and the masculim; — 
Ohveiio {Portuiiite^^r), Ohveros (Spanish), 
and Ohviero (lialinn), and the I^reton, 
Oher. 

Olympe — ITench form oi Olympia. 

Olympia (Greek) — “ Belonging to Olympus,” 
or “ heavenly.” Olympus being the Mount 
oi the Gods. 

Olimpia — Hahan variant. 

Olympie — French and German. 

Olympias— English derivative. 

Olympias w^as the mother of Alexander the 
Great, and her name w^as much used in 
Macedonia. Later, spreading westw'ards, 
it reached Greece and Italy, and atter\vards 
ITance. 

Omphale (Greek) — “ Masterful.” 

Omphale was the handsome but somewhat 
masculine queen of Lydia, who, having 
heard of the famous exploits of Hercules, 
wished to see him. When he fell ill, and 


jSSj, fat" 

was ordered to be sold as a slave in order to 
recover hi®- health, Omphale ordered Mercury 
to purchase Hercules for her. The queen 
and her slave became mutually attached to 
each other, and he remained at her court 
for three years. So great was his affection 
lor her, that it is said ho even became so 
effeminate as to sit beside her among her 
women spinning wool, while she attired 
herself m his lion’s skin and club. 

Ophias (Greek)—' Tall.” 

Ophelia (Greek) — “ Serpent ” 

Orazia (Latin) — “ Worthy.” Ihilian form of 
Horace. 

Opbona (Latin) — “ Helper m sorrow ” 

Orbona w’as the loving, tender-hearted 
goddess who took bereaved parcnits under 
her solicitous care. 

OPeas (Greek) — ‘Maul of the mountains.” 

Opmilda (lentomc) — “Serpent battle-maid.” 
Used principally in Iceland. 

Opphne (Gree':) — “ Darkness.” 

OPtensia (Latin ) — “ A gardener.” 

Osbepta (Tculvnie) — “ Divinely bright.” 

OsbePga (leulomc ) — “ Divine pledge.” 

Authorities trace the Scandinavian prefix 
“ os ” Irom the “ Aasir,” the mythological 
iamily which corresponds to the Gieciaii 
gods of Olympus. The Aasir were some- 
times called the “ summer gods ” in contrast 
to Ihe “ Hrimthusir ” — or “frost pow'crs ” 
— and the constant contests bctw'cen tlicse 
tw'o produced the p>'riods of summer and 
winter, ciccording to which combatnnts 
were victorious lor the time being. “ Aas ” 
is the Norse spelling, “a” the Jcelandic, 
an<l “ e ” the Danish ; the pronunciation 
ol tlu‘ northern “ aa ” corresponding to the 
Anglo-Saxon “ o,” and “ asa ” for “os.” 
A'l.i ^< (*ms to have been a gcncTal term lor 
the go^c, so that prclixos such as “ os,” 
es.” “ as,” and “ asa,” all came to mean 
“ gi)d-liK<',” or “ divine.” It is interesting 
to note that the old Asbiorn ol the Noi semen 
(the divine b(‘ar) is the direct ancestor of 
our familiar present-day surname “ Osborne.” 
Asbera is the feminine Christian name of 

this. 

Osthpyth (Aw;lo-Sa\on)—'' Divine thrcatcncr.” 

Osyth (Anglo-Saxon) — “ Divine strength.” 

Other instances of this scries of names may 
be found in the still-uscd masculine namc.s 
Osmond and Oswald (divine protection and 
power), just as the Teutonic Orm, a serpent, 
furnishes us with Ormcrod, and Ormonde. 

OthiliR (7 euionic) — “ Kich battle-maid.” 

Ottavia (Latin) — “Eighth.” Italian variant of 
Octavia. 

Otthild (Tentome) — “ Happy battle-maid.” 

“ Ott ” — “ happy ” ; as “ oth ” — “ rich.” 

Ottilia — Variant of above. 

Ottilie— ] ITcnch derivative. 

To be continued. 
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1 The sphere of woman’s work 

is ever widening, and now there 

are innumerable professions and 

busines-ses bv which the enterprising woman can obtain a livelihood. The (»bject of this section 

of Every ^^'k)MAN’s ENcvcLOPyKDlA, therefore, is to point out the liigh-road to success in these 

careers. Ideas are also given to the stay-at-home girl which should help her to supplement her dress 

allowance and at the same time amuse herself. The subjects dealt with include • 

Professions 

Woman* s Work in the Colonies 

Little Ways of Making Pin- 

Doclor 

Canada, 

Money 

Civil Sen^ant 

A n \l) aha 

rhoios^rafli v 

Nitr\c 

South Afrna 

Clin ken Rt a ring 

l)i t'\ maker 

Nevo Zoa/and 

Swecl Making 

Alt! \ 

Colonial Nurses 

China Painting 

JMnsiiian 

Colonial 'J'cadiers 

Bee Kicfin ot 

Sci relarv 

'J > a III III}:; for L 'olonies 

Tov Makinst 

Covenit'ss 

Colonial Out fils 

Tnket Itiitin^, 

Daii(ii?,i^ Mi^tress^ etc* 

Fariniiii^t't 

etc.y etc. 


now TO BECOME A EADT DOCTOR 

By ELIZABETH SLOAN CHESSER, M.B. 

Attractions of the Profession — Qualities Essential to Success — Need for Good Health — The Training 

and the Cost 


pvERY year the profession of medicine 
^ attracts more and more "iris to its ranks. 
Medicine is the finest possible occupation for 
the girl who wants intellectual interests, 
opportunities tor a useful and honourable 
career, m addition to remunerative work. 

it IS said that only in the learned jirofes- 
sions can women compete — given ecpial 
0])i)ortunities — with men at the jiresent 
time (iott), and they can certainly do so 
in medicine (hrl students ha\e every 
opportunity ol winning distinction in the 
universities The woman graduate has at 
least an equrd chance with her brother of 
making a name tor herself Indeed, in some 
towns a woman would have a belter chance 
than a man it she set up in practice When 
there is not a woman doctor prac tising in a 
neighbourhood, a certain number ol people 
would immediately consult one if they had 
the opportunity. 

In every community women will be found 
who prefer to consult one ol their own sex, 
and the old idea that patients would not have 
the same “ faith ” in a woman doctor is 
dying out. Every year women are adding 
to their laurels and proving themselves just 
as capable in practice as in the universities. 
They are holding posts in hospitals and 
dispensaries, they are working as lecturers, 
assistants, and medical inspectors of schools. 
They are to be found m Harley Street and 
in remote country towns all over the kingdom, 


whilst the medical woman has al vays been 
a respected personage m the Ear East. In 
India, China, and other parts ot the East, 
women doctors relieve the aiifterings of their 
own sex who would have to go untreated and 
un helped without them. 

Before considering m any detail the pros- 
pects of the medical woman, it is necessary to 
raise the cpiestion ot education, in order that 
any girl interested in this profession may 
understand how she can become a “ lady 
doctor.” There is no practical opposition 
ottered to girls who want to be doctors at 
the present time. 'I'hey know nothing of thc^ 
hardsliips and difficulties ot the pioneers. 
They will not, like the early Scotch gradu- 
ates. h,.,vc to face riots, law-suits, and 
a('tions for liiicl. They can study medicine 
at any university in the kingdom, except 
Oxford or Cambridge, and take out their 
classes, their hospitals, and Cneir practical 
\\ ork as easil y a s if they were men. But ! )efoi c 
a girl takes u]) the study oi medicine she 
should ask h.nsclf two c^uestions : 

Qualities that are Essential to Success 

First, IS she perfectly certain that she will 
have the perseverance and grit to apply 
herself for five years to fairly close study and 
hard, practical work ? 

She should be yircparcd tc. give up a certain 
amount of pleasure and recreation, and spend 
her evenings in the study when her sisters 
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are going to balls. Not that it follows that 
medical students have to give up plca.sure 
altogether. There are long vacations at 
the close of each session, and the girl who 
works steadily and persistently can always 
take an occaional evening off duty. But 
work, not pleasure, must become her first 
law if she intends really to make a success 
of her chosen career. 

student Days 

In the second ])lace, fairly good health is 
absolutely necessary if a girl is to go through 
the strain of medicine without breaking 
down. The work is constant and fairly 
severe, and the physical strain cannot be 
ignored. The medical student has to rise 
early, to spend her days in the lecture-room, 
the laboratory, and the hospital ward. She 
has to be out in all weathers, and cannot 
afford to take c:are of herself when examina- 
tions arc impending 

Then aceilain amount of mental concen- 
tration IS called for 1die girl who wishes to 
do well m her work must read for an hour or 
two daily, although there is not the slightest 
reason win* she should not close her books 
at 10 p.m every night of her student life. 
Cramming is both unwise and iinriecessary if 
a girl ])uts method and brains into her work 
from the very beginning She need never 
break down or be one day off work all 
through her course if she begins with fairly 
good health, and takes moderate (arc to 
ju'eserve it 

A great many students break dowm sim])ly 
because they neglect their health. They arc 
careless about tlieir food and their sleep, 
cram till 2 a m a tew weeks jirevioiis to an 
examination, and take strong tea or coffee 
to stimulate them when their health and 
their nerves feel the strain. One of the rules 
which should be made at the very beginning 
is to go to l)cd at 10 30 six nights out of 
seven, and plan out a regular programme of 
work, so that cramming will never be iieces- 
sarv 

How to Begin 

Belore a girl can licccniic a medical student 
at all slie has to ])ass a preliminary arts 
examination m hhiglish, Latin, mathematics, 
and one modern language. This examina- 
tion dilfcrs slightly according to each par- 
ticular school or college, but particulars can 
be obtained by waiting to the secretary or 
registrar of the chosen school. Certain exam- 
inations, such as the London Matriculation 
and the higher leaving certificates exempt 
the student from one or more subjects ff a 
girl has made up her mind to choose medicine 
as a career she should devote herself during 
her latter school life to attaining a certain 
standard in these four subjects, and, if 
possible, take examinations from school that 
will exempt her in the different subjects. 

If she takes her preliminary examination 
straight from school, she should have one 
year’s complete rest, at least, before begin- 
ning to study medicine seriously. Nineteen is 


quite early enough to begin, and the inter- 
vening 5''’cars from school should be devoted 
to the study of housewifery and cooking. 
Once she lias passcd the preliminary examina- 
tion, a girl can register her name on the books 
of her chosen university or school of medicine. 

She can study m London, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Dublin, Aberdeen, amongst other 
j^ilaces, wdnlst the joint colleges of Scotland 
and Ireland and the Society of Apothecaries 
also qualify w^omen to pass as medical prac- 
titioners. The qualification given by the 
Apothecaries’ Hall is much less expensive 
llian the ordinary university course, whilst 
Scotch girls have at the present day a splen- 
did chance to obtain their medical degree 
practically free of cost by applying for one of 
tlK‘ Carnegie scholarships. At certain of 
the colleges also various bursaries arc open 
to women students. Medical missionary 
scholarships arc given by the Society for 
the Promotion of ('hnstian Knowdedge, 
the Ladies’ Association for the Church of 
Scotland, and the Zenana Bible Mission. 

October IS the best time of year to begin, 
in the sense that a girl can qualify by taking 
her final examination m the July four years 
afterwards Some girls, however, prefer to 
begin in tlic summer session, in order to get 
SIX months longer, so that they may be able 
to obtain extra practical w^ork later on. 

The Course of Tralninfr 

During the first year the medical student 
lias to devote herself to science and study 
chemistry, physics, botany, and /ocjlogy in 
their practical as well as their theoretical 
aspects. 

As a rule, w’ork begins at <j a.m., and 
terminates, so far as lectures or jiractical 
w^ork are concerned, at 5 p m Perhaj^is tw'O 
or three hours ol the da>' arc given up to 
lectures, the rest of the time being spent 
m the laborat(jry at jiractical w^ork. The 
lortunate student is through with her first 
prolcssumal ( vammation at the end of th(‘ 
first year, and then can devote herself wdiole- 
heartcdly t(j a^at()ln^’ and jihysiology , later, 
she has to study drugs, then she takes iqi 
hygiime and public health work, and s]icnds 
a certain amount of time in the hospital. 
Medicine and surgery projier arc studied 
during the later years, when several hours 
dailv arc devoted to hospital work and inter- 
viewing patients in disj^icnsancs. The girl 
student, like the man, has to acquire the 
art of administering amesthctics, to become 
accustomed to operations, to spend long 
hoiin^ “ sounding " licarts and lungs, dressing 
wounds and burns, and setting fractures. 

The curnculum is a very wide and varied 
one nowadays, wdicn fevers, eyes, ears, and 
vaccination arc all compulsory subjects. 
Bacteriology, also, has become an important 
subject, whilst slum work provides the study 
of practical cases amongst the very poor in 
our great cities. At an age when the ordinary 
young girl is spending her time shopping, 
visiting, and dancing, the medical student is 
concentrating herself on the study of disease. 
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and has to face a certain amount of suffering 
and misery in her everyday life, which the 
average sheltered woman in her maturity 
has no conception of. But the experience, 
instead of hardening her, brings out the very 
best and strongest in her character, and the 
girl who IS worth anything at all emerges at 
the end ol her five years' work stronger and 
better for the discipline and experience she 
has undergone. 

Ways and Means 

Many girls who would like to study 
medicine are withheld by the fear of the 
expense entailed, but if a girl happens to live 
in a town where there is a medical school, 
£200 would cover the eost of her classes, her 
hospital and examination fees, cind her 
instruments and books. The student who has 
to live away from home in lotlgings has to 
add to this sum the cost of her board and 
lodging for five years, which could hardly 
he estimated at less than one pound a week. 
But after the initial cost is paid, from the 
day she graduates the lady doctor has very 
little further outlay She can obtain a 
jiost as house surgeon or house physician, 
and if any salary attached is merely an 
honorarium, she is gaining further experience, 
and has her board, lodging, and washing free. 
Locum tenens appointments are open to 
girls as well as men whenever they qualify, 
and they may be paid from two or three 
guineas a week upwards Women are also 
eligible for asylum posts, whilst in connection 
w'lth medical inspection ol schools they can 
make two or three hundred pounds a year 
from the first Medical positions in parish 
councils and in connection with bacteriological 
and research laboratories are held by women, 
wliilst women graduates are engaged in lu- 
crative jiractice all over the British l anpire 


When a girl has qualified, her best plan 
IS to get at least one year’s hospital experi- 
ence as house surgeon or house physician. 
She might afterwards spend a few weeks or 
a month or so at locum tenens work, when 
she can rely upon having fairly good pay, 
and all the time is gaining experience m 
everyday ailments and the minor diseases 
which do not come to hospitals. For this 
same reason, a post as assistant to a doctor is 
valuable, in that it provides splendid experi- 
ence for anyone wishing to take up a practice 
afterwards As a general rule, it is wiser to 
wait two years before setting up in regular 
jiractice. A woman may buy a ])ractice on 
her own account, or go into partnership with 
another doctor In Scotland the buying of 
practices is less common than in Imgland, 
and the usual procedure is to rent and furnish 
a house and fix a brass plate on the door, 
to attract patients 

Hospital Appointments 

A hospital appointment is, of course, a 
valuable aid, because it gives a woman a 
certain standing, and adds to her experience 
ol practical work. But up to the present 
time most ol the hospital posts have been 
retained by the men, although every year 
women aie gaming advantages and making 
their way steadily towards the goal of 
hospital ap})omtments The majonly of lady 
doctors confine their work to women and 
children, or they may S])ecKilise in skin, in 
eyes, m the giving ol an. esthetics, in opera- 
tion work, and other branches ol medicine. 

No girl who takes up medvune will regret 
the ex])enditure of time and mon y It is 
the most inteieslmg study ni the world. It 
])rovides a splendid education. 11 is an 
essentially human (Kciipation, and makes 
life luller and more inteieslmg every year. 


FOUl^TRY FARMIHQ FOR WOMFH 


By T. BROWN, F.Z.S., Al.R San.I. 

I aitor oj *• Ute J m \ Jo/'t, ,tia of 7' V.j 
Lonfiunat f/otn /'it u /'at 

Geese and their Possibilites— The Best Breeds to Choose — Housing and Shelter-Breeding and 
General Management of Goslings— Fattening for Market 


A L'lnouGH it is not advisable to stock the 
land heavily with geese, owing to the very 
limited demand for such a class of jioulti}' 
during recent years, it is certainly advi^>able 
to make goose-rearing a minor branch of the 
business wherever there is likely to be a 
local demand for Michaelmas or Christmas 
tare, and where the land necessary for goose- 
raising is av^ailablc. 

Where grassland needs improving, nothing 
could be turned ujioii it calculated to better 
its condition than geese, as the birds clear 
oil the rougher growths, and encourage the 
production of shorter and more succulent 
grasses. In an orchard devoted to standard 
fruit-trees a few young geese will obtain most 
of their food, the birds being naturally 
grazing subjects, and will yield a good profit 
in return for the little attention and hand- 
fed rations expended upon them. 


As lo whether it is best to keep one’s owm 
breeding stock, or buy eggs for hatching, or 
voimg birds lor iattemng, depends ujion the 
sjidce av ailable and the extent of the demand 
tor such a class of poultry. Where there 
exists plenty ol rough grazing, or common 
land over which the buds Ccin forage, it pays 
to keep one’s owm stock birds. Although 
geese, like other kinds ol waterfowl, require 
bathing water to exercise themselves in and 
to maintain bodily cleanliness, they need 
not necessarily ]:>e provided wuth a stream or 
pond to ensure good breeding lesults. A 
good-sized tub sunk into the ground will 
suffice for their daily bath, dUcl if it is kept 
well supplied with w^ater ^hc birds will 
manage to keep themselves clean. 

Autumn is a good season in which to 
acquire breeding stock, and they should be 
turned down on their permanent range, so 
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that they may get well accustomed to their 
surroundings before the following spring, by 
which time, if properly managed, they 
should be m a fit condition for breeding. As 
to the best breeds to stock for the production 
of table goslings, cither the Embden or 
Toulouse may be chosen, but a cross between 
these two breeds ensures quicker growth, 
and ultimately a bigger bird in the progeny. 
But before securing stock birds, a suitable 
night shelter should be erected for them. 
This need not be an elaborate affair, but it 
should be rainproof, and as airy as possible A 
structure five feet long, four feet deep, and 
three feet six inches high, will accommodate 
comfortably three geese and a gander. The 
building should slope from fiont to back, and 
the lower half of its front should be boarded 
up, whilst the upper jiarl should be wire- 
netted, and jirovided with a hinged frame- 
work of wood covered with coarse sacking 
or other rough fabric, which may be closed 


m very stormy weather. The floor, which 



A fine flock of Toulouse Reese A cross between this breed and the Embden variety 
proJuceb a b g, quick^growing bird, suitable for the table 


should be higher than the outside' ground, 
may be composed of wcll-bcaten earth 
covered with straw, bracken, or other litter. 
] 3 emg provided with a suitable house, the 
acquisition ot suitable tenants loi it may be 
considered. The most suitable breeds of geese 
to keep IS a quest nm which already has been 
considered. The next point to be raised, 
thcrclon', is the question of age. (Tccsebreecl 
u]) to twenty years of age, so that little fear 
of buying birds too old for stock purposes 
need exist. What should be avoided is stock 
approaching its first laying season. If the 
birds are entering on their .second or third 
laying season, and are mated to a well- 
matured gander, the breeding results, unless 
the unforeseen should happen, .should always 
prove satisfactory. 

During the autumn and winter, should the 
land be free from snow, the birds will graze 
for all their food over rich pasture, but should 
snow prevail, or the herbage be very poor in 
quality or quantity, other food will be neces- 
sary to keep them in good condition. Good 


plump oats, previously well soaked in water, 
can hardly be beaten for stock geese ; but, in 
addition to this grain during long periods of 
frost and snow, the birds should have some 
mash made of barley-meal and sharps for 
breakfast. 

Many geese are bought in the early part of 
the year for breeding purposes, the object 
being to save the attention and food necessary 
for birds secured in the autumn. Such a 
procedure, however, borders on false eco- 
nomy, as geese take some time in getting 
accustomed to new quarters ; and as the 
autumn-bought birds would not be likely to 
lay before February, one can readily under- 
stand the number of valuable eggs that would 
be lost early m the year by purchasing birds 
later. Egg-production, as a rule, begins .some 
time in February, and if the birds arc not 
encouraged to sit, eggs will be forthcoming 
until midsummer. The goose likes a se- 
cluded place m which to deposit her eggs, and 
she covers up her precious productions with 
grass, leaves, or other litter 
before she leaves the nest. 
The floor of the goose-house 
should, therefore, be well 
littered with s t r a w or 
bracken - leaves ; otherwise 
the goose may decline to 
lay m the striu turc, and 
many eggs may be laid in 
out-of-the-way places on the 
range, and be lost. During 
the breeding season the birds 
should be encouraged to lay 
and breed well by cin allow- 
ance of .soft food in the early 
morning and some steeped 
oats at night. 

The period of incubation 
ranges from twenty-eight to 
thirty days, and the eggs 
to be set should be placed m 
a nest formed by making a 
hollow in the ground outside, 
and m a shaded and quiet place The hollow 
should be linc'cl with hay 01 .straw , and over 
the finished nest a bottomless coo]) should 
be jilaced, and to this should be attached a 
wired run to confine the sitter when oil the 
nest, feeding, etc. A goose wall manage from 
ten to a dozen eggs, whilst a hen will cover 
three or lour, according to her size. It a 
hen is employed to incubate the eggs, the 
latter must be turned daily by the attendant, 
as they are too large for the hen to manage. 
If the eggs are set from vigorous stock, no 
assistance w ill be necessary at hatching time, 
apart from the removal of empty shells from 
the nest. Sometimes an extra thick shell 
may prevent a gosling from breaking its way 
out, when a little careful assistance will be 
necessary. The shell, however, must be 
first broken by the imprisoned bird before 
assistance is given and the shell further 
broken. 

During the incubating period, the eggs 
should be sprinkled occasionally with warm 
water, and during the final stage they should 
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be dipped daily. The dipping of the eggs 
into warm water will soften the lining mem- 
branes of the shells so that the goslings may 
easily break through them. The sprinkling 
or dipping operations should be performed 
just before the sitter returns to the nest 
after feeding. 

Management of Goslings 

When the goslings arc hatched, they 
should be allowed to remain m the nest for 
twenty-four hours to get thoroughly dry and 
strong. Of all classes of poultry goslings 
are the easiest to rear. When a week old, 
they are able to forage for the major part of 
their food, but it does not follow, on that 
account, that no other food need be given, 
as to produce good-conditioned birds some- 
thing more than grass is necc'ssary The hen 
should be jilaced with the goslings in a roomy 
and airy bottomless ( oop out in the open if 
the wecither is fine, but if the weather is wet 
the best jilace for the coop will be under an 
open-lronted shed. To the coop should be 
attac.hcd a roomy run in which the birds 
should be kept till they are a fortnight old, to 
prevent them fiom wandering aw^ay and 
becoming latigued. When a fortnight old, 
they should have full liberty. The goslings 
will only need brooding by the hen for three 
or four days, and during that time they may 
be fed on scalded biscuit-meal mixed with 
finely chopped, hard-boiled eggs, after which 
boiled wdieat mixed with barley-meal or 
ground oats may be given. Sharjis mixed 
in cc]ual proportions wnth ground oats or 
biscuit-meal is also good The birds need 
variety during the rearing period, as 
vaiiation m feeding is one of the sc^crets 
ot successful goose-rearing When the birds 
are two months old they will be able to cat 
whole gram, such cis tail wheat or wheat 
screenings Bailey and oats should not be 
used without being first scalded wnth boiling 
water and allowx'd to steej) until cold, as their 
husks, in a dry state, are very indigestible. 


If a little mash food is allowed the birds 
for breakfast, and a feed of wheat for supper, 
they will grow up amazingly, jiroviding their 
range is rich in pasturage. If the birds arc to 
be sold as green twelvc-wcek-old geese, they 
should be kept aw^ay from swimming water, 
and their grass range should be limited but 
rich in pasturage. 

For the Michaelmas trade, goslings should 
be treated similarly to the above, until within 
a month of killing them, w'heii they should be 
confined to limited spaces, and feel on fatten- 
ing foods twnce daily, ground oats and barley- 
meal being given early in the morning and 
steeped grain in the evening. After then- 
early rearing iicnocl, geese intended for 
Christmas consumption may be treated like 
the stock birds, a w ide range being allow'ed 
them to wdtliin a month of killing tunc. 
They should then be confined to large, airy 
sheds, and should be fed liberally on ground 
oats and barley-meal m the morning, green 
food in the afternoon, and steeped corn in the 
evening. In the vxsscls containing the 
drinking water some grit should be jilaced, 
and some finely broken charcoal should be 
kept in a trough wnthm reach of the birds. 

Preparing for the Market 

Before killing the birds, they should be 
fasted lor twenty-four hours. When killed, 
they should be ]>lueked whilst yet w-arm, 
and the carcases jilaccd side b}" side on a 
shelf, and pressed down with boards and 
weights until quite cold. It wall be seen from 
the above remarks that geese can be mar- 
keted m three ways, cither as “ green geese,” 
Michaelmas geese or fat Christmas geese 
As to which arc the most jirofitable oirds to 
produce will dcjicnd upon loctd demand, and 
upon the extent and quality ot the land 
available for rearing. It the grazing land is 
limited, and much lood has to be bought, it 
IS very doubtful w hether tlie jnoduction of the 
Christmas goose is a profitable undei taking. 

'1 0 he tonfu’ued. 


©IRGAHnSBHG AS A CAREER FOR WOMEM 


By Mhs. MARLAND BRODIE, e\-Organiscr of The Women’s Trade Union League 

How to Train — Punctuality — How to Appeal and Dress — Paid Organising — The Faddist — Personal 

Invitations — Some Great Organisers 


/V MONO the many interesting careers open to 
women to-da}', not the least important is 
that of an organiser. While it may be true, 
in a sense, to say that ” organisers are born, 
not made,” nevertheless it is a department 
of social activity in which one may become 
' fairly expert by undergoing a process of 
‘ apprenticeship, without being endowxd with 
any special genius for the task. 

It IS a life full of varied experiences, and 
brings one into contact wnth the best-knowm 
workers m the national movements among 
women, all over the country, who devote a 
4 great part of their time to the sphere of 
politics, religion, and social life. 

Most women, I think, have some natural 
J ability, which lies dormant until they get a 


chance to put it into force , and if a woman 
takes up tuc carcci of an oiganiser she will 
not complain ol the monotony of existence, 
as many w'Oincn workeis do at the present 
tune. 

How to Train for the Work 

A good preliminary training can be got by 
becoming attached to a local branch of 
work, of a national character, m one’s own 
neighbourhood, such as the Co-operative 
Guilds, Women’s Trades Fnions, Sunday- 
schools, Happy Evenings Associations, 
Women’s Liberal Associations, the Primrose 
League, temperance societies, or any other 
society of a like description. 

Voluntary workers m these, showing 
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aptitudo, arc often chosen for organising 
positions on account of their zeal, enthusiasm, 
and constant attention to any duties that 
may be entrusted to them. There is an old 
saying that “ if you wish to enlist the 
services of a woman for any public work, 
you must find a busy one.” Therefore let 
your hands be full, and do not be afraid of 
trying to get through as much as possible. 

In the first place, an organiser mu^t be m the 
best of health and have no falling-off times. 
Constant travelling about from place to place 
IS a great strain, and cannot be endured 
except by those possessing the necessary 
physical strength. In no case should engage- 
ments be broken. Nothing causes greater 
dhsappointment, and the people soon lose 
confidence m the organiser 

As she gets well known m a movement, 
it is a wise j)lan to let it be known that, no 
matter what the weather is like or how 
trying the ciicumstances, she will turn up 
at the* proper time Punctuality is a most 
valuable asset m an organiser’s equipment. 

How to Appeal 

The organiser must interview the local 
influential jieoplc, and persuade them that 
tliL work she is engaged upon is all-important 
and must rec eive all the help available 
Then, again, slie must not appear as an 
oddly dressed })ei.son Personal neatness is 
absolutely essential. Dress quietly, by using 
garments that do not attiact unpleasant 
remarks from a crowd of men and women. 
E\ cry w oman knows how to strike the happy 
medium lu these matters, and if she docs 
there is nothing to fear. This goes to show 
that the two qualities ot courage and 
perseverance aic piomment factors required 
in the making of an organi.ser. She will meet 
with many disappointments. But she need not 
be dismayed ; w hen once the audience is made 
to think on the subject placed bcfoic it the 
battle is rvon, and she can make headwa}". 

WJien a woman feels that she is gaming 
efficiency as a ^'oluntary wdker, and has 
acquired sufficient confidence in herself to 
w'oik alone and ” encounter even a lion m her 
jiath,” she may apjily for a post with some 
national organisation that employs women 
organisers, such as those named at the be- 
ginning of this article. 

In the event of receiving an appointment, 
probably the first work .she wall be sent about 
will be to organise a meeting. Her mission 
will commence by taking letters of intro- 
duction to wx'll-known people in the locality 
where the work lies and to ensure a good 
audience ; she will make the acquaintance of 
as many more pcojile as possible. By this 
means she will get into touch with a good 
number of willing helpers who arc always 
to be found. 

Then she will draft out the posters and a 
small handbill, and be careful to inquire as 
to the printer who will serve her people 
best. The printer should be interviewed, and 
be told exactly what is required. It is some- 
- j — nrinters. 


get estimates for the work, and give it to the 
one which, in her owm judgment, is the 
best. 

There are also rooms and halls to be 
engaged. Someone she has met will tell 
her where she has to make application, and 
she will go and see the places, find out 
their seating accommodation, hearing capa- 
city — which is important — and the terms. 
She will also take care in all these things 
to do her utmost to look after the interests 
of her association. There will be the most 
suitable person to find for a chairman to 
preside over the meeting, and the local 
speakers, whom she ought to know, and see 
that they have the views of her association 
in their minds. Nothing is more distressing 
and upsets an organiser so much as hearing 
one or more of the speakers who precede her 
giving expression to opinions that are quite 
foreign to the subject she has to set forth. 
This has occurred on many occasions, and 
has been the cause of breaking up much good 
work. A little talk over affairs before the 
meeting with the speakers will render such 
a danger nearly impossible 

One other word of warning. There is 
always some man or \Voman faddist in a 
localil}’ ready to take advantage of any 
platform for the dissemination of their own 
particular doctrines. These cranky indi- 
viduals must be studiously avoided by the 
organiser at all costs. She should learn all 
about local conditions. Obviously every 
place lias some peculiar character that must 
be taken into account, and this should 
receive attention, so that the audience can 
appreciate the organiser’s desire to under- 
stand their point ot view. By this means a 
responsive and sympathetic hearing will 
result. If the meeting is held in a residential 
quarter, a very effect ivc way of getting at 
the peojile is to make a house-to-house 
canvass. Call on the people m their homes, 
distribute the handbills, and converse with 
the householders, and be ready to give any 
explanation regarding the business ot the 
meeting. Personal invitations from the 
organiser go a long way to make the work 
successful. 

Personal Invitation.^ 

Another way which the writer has tried is 
to invite the more prominent residents who 
arc interested to an afternoon meeting to 
help spread the news of what is being done. 
In an industrial centre other efforts are 
necessary. In the North, for instance, 
Sunday-schools for adults abound, and the 
visit of the organiser to these centres of 
usefulness always creates interest. It is most 
advantageous to get into touch with them , 
and some friend will possibly get the 
organiser invited to explain what her 
association is tiying to do, if the subject is 
suitable for such a place at the time of her 
visit. 

Again, she can visit the factories and work- 
shops when the girls and women are leaving for 
meals, get into conversation with them, and 
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give them handbills ; or, if the employers 
are kindly disposed towards her, they may 
allow her in the dining-room of the factory 
or workshop, or possibly in the work- 
room itself, to have personal talks with the 
women and distribute the bills. The women 
at first will listen out ol mere curiosity, but 
many will be thoroughly interested, and 
will be sure to come to the meeting. If the 
weather is too bad, and she cannot ask the 
A^omen to stand in the street — it is never 
too bad for the organiser — another good 
way is to invite them to a popular coffee- 
house in the neighbourhood on leaving work 
in the evening. Give them light refresh- 
ments, inform them of your work, and what 
you are trying fo do. They will usually 
respond to your appeals, and one will always 
find good helpers among them who will also 
give information that will provx of value. 

Do Not be Superior 

On no account must the organiser ride the 
high horse, or talk above her hearers The 
superior person is not liked in this work. 
Simplicity in all things w'ins the w^ay. 
Assume that the women know' something of 
wliat you are doing, and tell them all about 
it, and, like Oliver Twist, they will ask for 
more. Success dcjieiids very largely on how 
the w'omcn and girls are approaclied. 

It IS a great mistake to hurry the w'ork. 
There is so much to be done for which the 
organiser is directly responsible, and it does 
not do to leave it to others. She niurst at 
least superintend everything herself if there 
IS to be no hitch in the work. She must have 
a fortnight to work up a meeting, and a 
longer time if possible. Women have shown 
much ability as organisers, and many arc 
still doing this work succcsslully. Many" w'cll- 
known names occur to one in this connection, 
but consideratons of space only permit the 
recalling of a few. 

First and foremost, Florence Nightingale, 
who successfully organised the nursing 
profession on such lines that it has made 
continuous progress, and the light ol her 
lamp ” will never go out. The magnificent 
w^ork she did wall live for all time, and should 
always encourage women to try what they 
can do, even single-handed. As Longfellow 
has written — 

A lady with a lamp shall stand 
In the great history of tlie land. 

In late years we have had other pioneers. 
In the Women’s Co-operative Guilds, w^hich 
arc known all over the United Kingdom, 

, we have women organisers who have accom- 
^ plished much and been successful in edu- 
cating women to take a lively interest in 
■ their own affairs. The names of Miss Spooner, 
y Miss Redditch, and Miss Mayo have become 
'V household w'ords in this movement. When 
industrial organisations were first formed 
- among women, Mrs. Paterson, a working 
jt. printer, took upon herself the forming of the 
I Women’s Provident and Protective League ; 

I and the organisation, of which this woman 
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became the founder and first organiser, is 
now the Women's Trade Union League. 

Mrs. Paterson saw that women as a class 
were overworked and underpaid, and she 
journeyed to America to find out all about 
unions that were being formed there, and 
came back to London determined to do 
something on the same lines. She interested 
some well-known men and women, and 
formed societies in different trades. She 
worked so arduously on behalf of the women 
workers that her health at last gave way, 
and she became a martyr to the cause. She 
established the nucleus of an association 
which was taken up by such women as Mrs. 
Sims (the mother of Mr. G. R. Sims), the 
late Lady Dilkc (who devoted herself whole- 
heartedly to the work up till the day of her 
death), Miss Clementina Black, Mrs. Holyoake 
Marsh, and others. Through the efforts of 
these women, head offices were opened as a 
memorial to the late Mrs. Patcison. The 
organisation is still going on successfully, 
vilh Miss Gertrude Tuckwell as president, 
and Miss Macaithur as secretary. Its head- 
quarters are in Mecklenburg Square, London, 
W.C. 

Arrsing out of this, a new organisation of a 
few years’ growth has been brought into 
existence, the Women Workers’ Federation. 
Miss Louisa Hedges is the secretary, and it 
has thousands ol members. Another success- 
ful organisatjon entirely controlled by 
women was formed in 1891, or thereabouts. 
It is the Women’s Liberal Federation, 
which has branches every wdicre. This 
a.ssociation has organisers. Miss Orme, 
LL.B. ; Miss Ellen Chapma.i, LL.B. ; and 
Miss Martin Leake did good pio..ccr w'ork 
in this, stirring by their energy and enthu- 
siasm the support ol women who w'ould not 
otherwise have taken the slightest interest 
in iiolitics. 

The Age of Women 

The Women’s Industrial Council is another 
body controlled by w'oincn, and it organises 
the collection ol statistics 111 industries 
em])loying w^omen. Yet another successful 
organisation is the Scottish Council for 
Women’s Trades. Miss Margaret Irwin is the 
secretary and she has filled many positions, 
including that of Labour Commissioner for 
Scotland. 

The salary of women organisers vanes 
from £100 to £200 a year, walh expenses. 

In cver> department of life there is room 
for women w'orkers. Let them only in all 
sincerity take up a cause and master its 
possibilities. By all signs the observant arc 
able to sec that the twentieth century is 
going to be a woman’s age. In the field of 
organising there arc ample opportunities for 
making a career. The harvest is great, and 
labourers are few. Now is the time to come 
forward and enlist in the great army of 
women who arc resolved to leave their foot- 
prints on the sands of time, and by their 
labours for the women of the world leave this 
earth a better place than they found it. 


c 
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Marriaj^c j)lays a very important part in every woman’s life, and, on account of its univoisal interest 
and importance, its problems are considered very fully in Every Woman’s Encycloim* dia. The 
subject has two sides, the practical and the romantic. Under the many headings included in this 
section are articles dealing with : 


The , Ceremony 
Honeymoons 
Bridesmaids 
Groomsmen 


A/arria(^e Customs 
Em^ayements 
Wcddiny Superstitions 
Marrnv^c Statistics 


Trousseaux 

Colonial Marria'^es 

Eoreii^n Marriai^es 

Enya^!>ement and lyedding Ein^s^ etc. 


MARRIAGE CUSTOMS SM MAHY EAMDS 

By “MADGB” (Mrs. HUMPHRY) 

A BERBER MARRIAGE 

The Price Paid for a Berber Bride — Elaborate Ceremonial — The Wedding Day — Tinting the 
Bride^s Hands^ Feet, and Hair with Henna — How the Bridegroom Sees his Bride's Face for 

the First Time 


As in so many other semi-civilised countries, 
^ the young Berboi woman has no choice 
whatever in the matter of marriage She 
has to cicccpt the man arrtingcd fur by her 
friends and rclatues The Berber girl is 
actually bought like a slave, the price jiaid 
her father varying according to the position 
of the two families, and also according to her 
own share of good looks The bridegroom 
IS not allowi'd to see her until the wedding 
day, but he can dc])end on tlie accounts 
given him by his female relatives 

The conventions are not ignored The 
father, on receiving the })reliminary \asit of 
the suitor, though well aware of its purport, 
pretends to be entirely Ignorant of it With 
the hospitality of Ins nation, he orders 
lefreshments, and thi-^ is toUowed bv tea. 
During tlie meal the eldest individual of 
the suitor’s party addresses the father in a 
solemn, almost ecclesnistical tone He says 
“ Gi\^' your daughter to our comrade, 
according to the Law of Allah and of the 
Pro])het When he has consented, all 
present join in the blessing “ M.iy Allah 
grant him benediction and peace ! And as 
they speak they dniw their hands down over 
their faces iind beards. 

Wedding Preparations 

Suddenly reverting to practical matters, 
they then discuss the amount of the dowry 
to be presented to the father, and the 


presents, jewels, and garments which shall 
1)0 given to him in exchange for his daughter. 
Sometimes there arc difficulties about 'these 
matters, which t.uisc the sudden cessation of 
negotiations, but il all be harniomously 
arranged, the jxirty goes round to the sheikh 
of the tribe, and he draws up the marriage 
deed 

If the bridegroom happen to be a man of 
w'calth, he has several oxen and goats killed 
and roasted, while his mother and sisters 
prepare quantities of the national dish, 
kuskuss, and heaps of pancakes soaked in 
honey These preparations require a coiqdc 
of days, and meantime the house and its 
surrounding buildings are arranged for the 
wedding reception, wdiich includes every 
inhabitant oi the village and all .strangers 
wdio happen to be ])assing through. 

The Day Itself 

The wedding day begins early for the bride- 
groom, for at dawn his friends arrive in full 
w'ar paint, each man wearing his dark cloak, 
called jellaba His gun is hung over his 
shoulder, he carries his cartridges round his 
w^aist, and his sw^ord is by his side These 
warlike preparations seem out of place for ^.o 
peaceful an occasion. Noisy mu. 5 ic wel- 
comes them, and the bridegroom receives 
them, wearing his white wedding burnous. 
This garment is worn only on the wedding 
day, and is retained by the sheikh of the 
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district for the use of aU the bridegrooms 
of the neighbourhood. , ^ , 

Festivities last a whole week, during which 
the bridegroom is surrounded by friends 
whose business it is to take the utmost care 
of him, and guard him against witchcraft, by 
means of which his enemies are supposed to 
try to destroy the happiness of his marriage. 
On tlie afternoon of the wedding day, all the 
friends of the bridegroom, except those 
selected as guardians, ride off in order to 
fetch the bride, their departure celebrated 
by a salvo of guns, and make their way to 
the house of the bride. She hears them 
approach, accomjianied by musicians. Her 
hands, feet, and hair have been tinted with 
henna, her eyelashes are darkened with 
kohl ; the line between her eyebrow s 
IS darkened so as to link them together. 
Her forehead has been tattooed with stars 
and crosses ; her chin and her checks have 
shared the same treatment. She has been 
draped in white material, fastened in front 
with silver 


seizes his bride by the wrist, while she has 
been feigning flight. All the other women 
rush away. The bride struggles, or pretends 
to do so, but he manages to lift the veil with 
which her head has been enveloped, and he 
sees for the first time the face of his newly 
made wife It is etiquette that at thfs 
moment he should fire a gun into the air 
through the window in order to proclaim tho 
interesting news to his neighbours. Thus 
ends the quaint and picturesque marriage 
ceremony. One wonders if it is typical 
of the holy estate in Morocco that the bride- 
groom's friends should be in full martial 
array. 

An Ancient Barbaric Race 

The Berbers are supposed to be Ihc bar- 
barians of classic story. Thc?ir lives arc very 
simple. They are warriors from childhood, 
and they marry very young and very often, 
as admonished by that verse of the Koran 
which lays upon the faithful the injunction 


bloodies Various 
amulets, to guaid 
her against evil in- 
fluences, have been 
hung u p o n h c r 
g a r m e n t s, a n d 
necklaces ol golden 
coins aciorn her 
On her ankles are 
silver rings, and on j 
her head is a crow ii 
surmounted by a ' 

Hand of Fatima in 
gold filigree. 

When the friends 
ol her bridegroom 
ariive, she is at 
once enshrouded in 
a thick veil, and 
mounted on a win le 
m u 1 e Follow ed 
by a great number 
of women on fool, 
she accompanies 
the deputation, 
which returns to i 
the bridegroom’s A typical Berber woman and child 
house, noisy music report given 

and incessant gun- 
firing eriluoning evory stc]) of the way. 
The Berber women add to the din by 
their cries of “Yu-yul’" expressive of joy. 
ArriN'cd at the bridegroom’s home, the bride 
IS received by the women of his family and 
their guests They all rush out to greet 
her, lift her from her saddle, and lead her to 
her future home, where they all sit dowm to 
eat and drink together, the men occupying 
themselves in the same agreeable' manner 
in their part of the house. They remain at 
a table for several hours, and afterwards are 
entertained by dancers, and smoke pipes 
filled with hashish, which are handed round 
irom one to another. 

Quite dramatic is the entry of the bride- 
groom into the women’s quarters. He 



As in many other Eastern lands, the Berber bride is purchased by I cr 
of her by his feminine relatives. He sees her for the first time .-vf ter 
the ceremony Photo, . ’la), U 

to mairy what seems good to you of 
women, by twos, or threes, or fours, or wJiat 
your right hand possesses out of the booty 
that Allah has granted ye ” 

To such simple and primitive minds as 
these has conic as ycl no /disturbing clement 
of woman’s rights," nor, so far. have tlieir 
spouses evinced any signs of rudely shaking 
their belief that the earth and the inhabitants 
thereof are the unquestioned prerogatives of 
the male sex. The Berber husband is the 
lord of creation in not his own eyes alone, 
but also in those of his womcnlolk ; aiui 
until a wider educational system includes 
both sexes of his race he is likely to continue 
in the uninterrupted enjoyment ol this com- 
forting opinion. 
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By “MADGE” (Mrs. HUMPHRY) 

Qfggn A Sixteen-y car-old Heiress— How the Tenth Earl of Westmorland 

of Guineas — A Modern Motor-car Elopement 


The Story of Gretna 

Eloped— A Tumblerful 

•yHERE have been many romantic elopements 
in the history of the world, and for 
the British the first name that springs to 
the mind in connection with these is C»rctiia 
Green, the little village which is the first 
Scottish ]iomt on the borders ol Northern 
England. 

By Scottish Jaw, until altered some years 
ago. a marriage was legal without previous 
residence or notice being given All that 
was necessary was that each of the parties 
should in the jirc'senee ol a witness take 
each other lor man and wife 

The first recognised .agent 111 these mar- 
riages was a man callc'cl Joseph Paisley, 
usiuilly lelcried to as a blacksmith He 
was, however, a smuggler, a farmer, a 
fisherman, and a tobacconist — evidently a 
very industrious individual At any hour 
of the day or night he was a])t to be called 
upon to jierlorni the very simple niiirnage 
ceremony required, and in greatest pos.sible 
haste. Jest the jnirsiicrs should arrive in 
time to ]irevent the couple bcung united. 
'I'liis occasionally must have been highly 
inconvenient, as the “parson” m cjuestion 
added to his otlvT xocaticms that of a 
fervent worship of the bottle He was, 
in fact, a notorious drinker, and it is re- 
corded that, at his death, he weighed no 
less than tw^enty-five stone It w^as under 
his rule that th(‘ lollowing curious incident 
occurred His services were sought on one 
occasion by two couples at once, both being 
in a very great hurry P.usley marriecl 
them with all sjieed, as requested, and it 
was not till the knots were tied that it was 
found that the wu'ong brides and bride- 
grooms had been united Paisley, however, 
was not in the least ])crturbed. “Awcel,” 
said he, cjuitc unconcernedly, “ jest sort 
yerscls.” 

Runaway Matches 

His successor w^as a Northumbrian farmer, 
by name Robert Elliot. He computc'd that 
between 1811 and 183c} he had been the 
active agent in marrying 3,872 couples. 
The mistress of an mn at w^hich Elliot 
married many of the couples was a friendly 
soul, who loved young peojile and adored 
romance. She often got the brides and 
bridegrooms out of difficulties, and occ:a- 
sjonally was the means of preventing blood- 
shed. History does not tell us wdiether she 
ever interfered to save some unfortunate 
girl from her abductors, for heiress hunting 
was a favourite pastime with the young 
bloods of those days, many of whom "cared 


little for the girl herself, but were extremely 
attracted by her money. 

To this category belongs the story of 
MiSh Turner. She w£is only sixteen, and 
was at school m Idverj^ool, heire.ss of an 
immense fortune The man who abducted 
her must have been a brute, for he effected 
her capture by means of a forged letter, 
informing her that her mother was danger- 
ously ill, and that she was to start for home 
at once He, Edward Gibbon Wakefield, 
met her at Manchester, told her that her 
lather was ruined, and offered, for love of 
her, to save him from imjinsonment if she 
w'ould marry him Actuated by filial devo- 
tion, the ])oor gni agreed, and they wxnt 
off to (hetna Green This marriage was 
annulled some years later 

An Earl’s Romance 

'Fhe very first GrcTna Green marriage on 
record w'as nuirked by a grcMt storm, which 
arose when the 3’oung couple, crossing the 
Solway from Cumberland, had their boat 
ujiset. One ol then pursuers w^as drowmed, 
and the n'st were obliged to turn back , 
but the pair landed safely, not much the 
worse for their adventure, and pioceeded 
to Gretna (ireen 

The story of the tenth Earl of Westmor- 
land and his marriage to Miss Child, a rich 
banker’s daughter, is told in “ Gretna 
Cireen and its Traditions ” The lady in 
this case was willing, and the young coiqdc 
started for Gretna Green in the usual post- 
chaise, Mr. (diild jiursumg m a carnage 
Between Carlisle and Penrith he overtook 
the runaways, and, jumping from his 
carriage, he shot one of the Earl’s leaders ; 
wdiereiqjon a resourcelul servant of the 
Earl ran behind Mr Child’s vehicle and cut 
the leather w'hich susjiended the body of 
the carnage to the springs The unfortu- 
nate horse was got rid of, and the young 
couple dashed aw^ay, and got safely married 
at Gretna Green. The marriage took j)lacc 
m 1782 The lady died after eleven years 
of union, and was the mother of the eleventh 
Earl and three girls In this instance an 
heiress was really loved for her own sake, 
and loved in return the handsome young 
Earl whom she married. 

Making^ Assurance Doubly Sure 

A case in which the married couple 
testified to some distrust of the legality of 
the Gretna Green marriage was that of 
Carlo Ferdinando Bourbon, Prince of Capua, 
and Miss Penelope Smyth, a very prettv 
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girl living in Exeter. They wcre^ first 
married at * Tucca, afterwards at (jretna 
Green, and finally at St. George’s. Hanover 
Square This matrimonial knot was well 

The fees at Gretna Green varied according 
to the greater or less ardour of the bride- 
groom’s sentiments, also partly to the 
condition of his finances. On one occasion 
the “ parson ” received a tumblerful of 
guineas, and the postboys a wmcglassfiil 
each. Twopencc-halfjieniiy was considered 
by one bridegroom to be sufficient payment. 
But on the whole they consisted of sums 
varying from half-a-crown to a hundred 
guineas 

Among latter day clo]iemcnts was one 
in which a motor-car, instead of a post- 
chaise, played a prominent part The 
affair w<is the talk of T.ondon, and led to 
at least one law suit. The pair engaged a 
20-horse })Ower coupe landauletle, drove to 
Brighton, then to Kcvvhavcn, from there to 
Dieppe, Rouen, Chartres, Chaumont, Stras- 
burg, the Black 1 'crest, Baden-Baden, 
('arisbad, and Marienbad They were away 
in all a month, cind covered considerably 
over 2,500 miles 

They went over certain mountains through 
the Black Forest which had never been 
c overed by a motc^r before What a con- 
trast to the placid, even monotonous, 


honeymoon of former days ! This wise 
couple had provided plenty of variety and 
excitement for their trip, and returned to 
England equipped with sufficient knowledge 
of many cities to last them conversationally 
lor some years 'I'he motor-car is a great 
friend of eloping couples, and may be 
considered to have taken the place of the 
postchaise that used to convey loving pairs to 
Gretna Cireen, with infuriated fathers trying 
to catch them at every stopjung place. 

A quaint form of elopement was that 
adopted some years ago by a young c'ouplc 
very muc-h in love, who wx're averse from 
the conventional marriage, the crowds of 
friends, and the eating and drinking, which 
arc generally an empty farce for bride and 
bridegroom Their friends had been invited 
to the bride’s mother’s house for a certain 
day, and on the prevaous morning of a 
radiant day in June they w'alkcd hand in 
hand across some fields and w’crc married 
in the village church, wdiere all their friends 
expected to witness the ceremon>' on the 
followang day. Taking the train, they 
escaped from the show and formality 
impending, and telegraphed to the bride’s 
mother to .send on a little luggage to a 
certain quiet hotel, betgging her to entertain 
the wedding guests vvho should assemble, 
to find that the part of Hamlet and Ophelia 
had been omitted from the play. 


WIVES or FAMOUS MEM 

MRS. DISRAELI 

By PEARL ADAM 

A Marvellous Jew — True Affinities — A Perfect Married Life — ^^Dizzy^s^^ Only Prop — A 

Pathetic Tribute 


In Apnl, 1S32, England, Ireland, and Scot- 
^ kind had one tojiic of conversation, 
and that w^as the great Reform Act 

There was a very energetic young man 
Msiting I.eeds that s}U'mg. a most remarkable 
\oung man, the son of a well-known author, 
w ho at twenty-eight years of age had already 
been a Jew and a Christian, had met all the 
waiters of the day, had entered a solicitor’s 
office, had written seven books, ol which 
twT) wxre autobiographical novels— not bad 
for twenty-eight years ' — and three were 
brilliant satires on the British Constitution 
He had also travelled all over the Near 
East, rather thought he was a poet, and in 
the meanwhile decided to be ci politician, and 
wais about to fight the constituency of Tligh 
Wycombe in a lace shirt and a pink-lined coat 
in the Radical interest. He was a thin, pale, 
dark young man, with an impassive face, 
framed in long black ringlets, and a mar- 
vellous pair of black eyes, which for the 
most part had a mocking light in them. He 
was called Benjamin Disraeli. 

A Momentous Introduction 

In Leeds a colleague called Wyndham 
Lewis met him, and introduced him to his 
wife. Mrs. Lewis was extremely attractive. 


She had beautiful features, set in an oval facc' 
a pretty mouth, whimsical eyes, masses of 
dark ringlets, with a great dark plait above 
them, and the long, becoming drop earrings 
below, and delicate, expressive eyebrow's 
Disraeli thought her very pretty. He also 
thought her a flirt, and said she w'as “ gifted 
with a volubilitv which I should think un- 
equalled, and of which I can convev no 
idea ” She told him she liked silent, 
melancholy men, and he p£isscd his white 
hand over his melancholy black hair, and 
said, “ JL have no doubt of it.” 

Mrs Lewis and Disraeli became w’arm 
friends, lor he had a great genius for silence 
and she had a great genius for talk, and the 
qualities whicli underlay their respective 
liveliness and quiet wxic admirably in har- 
mony Their friendship lasted through 
troublous times, w'hen many others wxre 
broken. With the Reform P.irliainent, 
Disraeli changed his jiolitics, and joined 
Peel He fought an election at Taunton 
with O’Connell, wdiich made him bettci 
known than before. He wiote the ” Letters 
of Runnymeclc ” for the ” Times.” in the 
style of Junius; and in 1837 he entered 
Parliament as Conservative representative 
for Maidstone, and as colleague of Mr, 
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Wyndham Le^wis. His maiden speech was 
shouted down, and it was then that he made 
his famous remark, “ I will sit down now, 
but the time will come when you will hear 
me/* Wyndham Lewis died very shortly 
after the Maidstone election, and the fnend- 
ship between his widow and Disraeli changed 
to something deeper They were married 
in 1839. 

This marriage was the wisest stej) Disraeli 
could have taken It gave him the most 


left her completely unmoved, for even 
she believed it, he would, as she said, have 
done it again for love 

Such a man as Disraeli wanted a remark- 
able woman. He had a tremendous will, 
many of the qualities of genius, courage, 
patience, a very affectionate nature, a charit- 
able heart, and an o])cn purse, a keen per- 
ception of merit in others, and a great love 
of iiciture. He was no sportsman, and 
although he liked society, he preferred 


useful, most indis])ensable weapon of all, listening to talking, jierhaps because when 
and that was wealth Even more than that, he did talk, it was to such admirable purjiosc. 

^ rather 
preoccupied air. 
House 




Mrs Beniamin Disraeli (Lady Beaconsficid). the brilliant and beautiful wife of a brilliant politician 

/ >otn a panititK^ I’v A I I halon, K A 

it gave him a wife full of sympathy, courage, hapjiincss. His c 
and capable of whole-hearted devotion. He in dress she appai 
called her “ the perfect wife,” and she was she understood ever 
one. At home he found sympathy of the strange man she ha 
best kind. She never allowed him to despair. liked her except S 
Disappointment and disaster only spurred who said she was n 
her to higher flights of courage and devotion, and under-bred. P( 
She was always cheerful, always amusing, have liked /a, 000 a 
He was fond of telling her that he had married Grosvenor Gate. At 
her for her money, a terrible saying which her stands alone. 


V;. preoccupied air, 

and in the House 
he was more like a 
sphinx than a man. 
The most tremend- 
ous Parliamentary 
excitements alw^ays 
founil him sitting 
m the midst of 
them, with an air 

) of just dropping off 
to sleep under a 
chestnut-tree by 
the river He loveS 
the scenery and 
surroundings of 
Hughenden, the 
beautiful place in 
Buckingha m s h 1 r e 
which he had 
bought with his 
wife’s fortune. She 
also brought him a 
house in Grosvenor 
Gate and /4,ooo a 
year. 

Their married life 
was perfect. She 
w^'is fifteen years 
older than he, and 
had reached the 
unromantic age of 
fifty when they 
married. The 
chance s are all 
u gainst a brilliant 
young 111 a n o f 
thirty-iive making 
a success of a mar- 
riage with a woman 
of fifty, but in this 
^ case that was what 

happened. vShe 

, , , , . II , brought him 

M wfe of a bnlhant poht.c.an and also shc 

brought him true 
liapiiincss. His extraordinary foppery 
in dress she apparently understood, as 
she understood everything else about the 
strange man shc had married. Everyone 
liked her except Sir William Gregory, 
who said she was repulsive, flat, angular, 
and under-bred. Perhaps he also would 
have liked ^4,000 a year and a house in 
Grosvenor Gate. At least, this estimate of 
her stands alone. 
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The devotion between them was touching 
to witness. One night, coming up from 
dinner, Disraeli knelt down before her, and, 
covering her hands with kisses, said : “Is 
there anything I can do for my dear little 
wife ^ ’’ Their great delight was to give 
each other tokens of affection Perhaps the 
greatest secret of her hold over him lay in 
the fact that her power to amuse him never 
failed. After thirty years, Disraeli said : 
“ She has never given me a dull moment “ 
His home was always peaceful, always 
])lcasant. She looked after him jihysically 
with unremitting care. A friend once said 
that he could not conceive how Disraeli kejit 
going, and she answered : “ Ah, but 1 always 
liavc su])per for him when he comes home , 
and lights, plenty of lights. Dizz}' always 
likes light And then he tells me all that has 
happened in the House, and then I clap him 
oft to bed.” 

A Perfect Wife 

It has been said that “it was a pretty 
sight to see him in the soft sunshine of 
domestic life, anticipating her wishes with 
Icminine tenderness and consideration, and 
receiving her ministering with the ardent 
enjoyment which is the most delicate flattery 
of all. 'The secret of her spell was simple. 
She lo\^ed him with her whole heart and 
soul, she believed in him above all men, and 
he appreciated at its real worth her simple- 
minded, sell-SMcnficing devotion “ 

As a housekeeper she was notable. Both 
in London and at Hugheiidcn the place was 
run with sufficient dignity lor his jiosition, 
and vet with constant care to keej) the 
.itmosphere restful The tiniest detail 
seemed to her worthy of personal care, if 
Its working might affect her husband 

She wMS very kind to the poor, and loved 
children, although she never had any of her 
own Many stones arc told of her illus- 
trating different jdiases in her character 
She acconijianied him to a jihotographer on 
one occasion He w^as given a pedestal to 
rest upon, for the taking of the portrait 
Mrs Disraeli immediately jumped up and 
})ushcd it away, exclaiming, “ Dizzy has 
never had anyone but me to lean upon in 
life, and he shall not be shown with a iiroi) 
now ' “ 

Once .she crushed her hand in a carnage 
door when she and her husband were driving 
to the Houses of Parliament together , but 
not a sign did she give of the hurt she had 
sustained until Disraeli had disappeared 
into Westminster Hall, for she feared that 
the sight of her jiain might distract his mind 
from the speech he w^as about to make. 

Mrs Disraeli was not a great hostess, 
though she w^as a great woman in her owm 
w'ay Her entertainments never became a 
pow er in the world of politics or literature, and 
she must occasionally have kept her adored 
Dizzy on tenterhooks ; for she talked very 
freely on minor matters, and minor matters 
can occasionally be very embarrassing. He 
was of a reserved nature ’ she was not, and 


certainly she was the cause of his being 
laughed at on many occasions. These mis- 
takes invariably rose from her devotion to 
him, and he certainly never seems to have 
resented them ; w’hilc in great matters he 
trusted her implicitly, and she was com- 
pletely in his confidence, a fact which she 
never let him regret. She was very observ^ant, 
knew his mood by merely glancing at him, 
and never mistook the moment for sym- 
pathy nor the moment for tonic There are 
times when a man is too exhausted to want 
encouraging He just w'ants that form of 
attention which, if ^the proud male only 
knew it, IS nothing *011 earth but petting, 
slightly disguised for the sake of his juide 

Their existence was merged absolutely 111 
each other, or, rather, hers was merged 
absolutely in him, wdiich is wdiat we usually 
mean by .saying that a husband and wife live 
for each other. Ills amazing career was the 
pride of her heart So far as her affection w as 
concerned, it might have been her own 
achievement, and indeed, to a very great 
extent, although she did not know' it, it was 
He knew^ it, he admitted it; it was his jiride 
that he owed to her so much ot his success. 

Her Heroic End 

For thirty- three years their happiness 
w^as unbroken, and when she died, at the age 
ot eightv-thrce, Disraeli w'as absolutely 
heartbroken. The time just before her death 
WMS worthy of an epic poet She became a 
victim to the horrible agonies of cancer, 
and before long death became certain But 
the woman who had hidden her crushed 
hand by her side lest she might distract her 
husband's mind from his dutie.s, now' hid 
Irom him the tact th.it she wms dying , and he 
w'as w'orthy ol her heroism, for he knew' all 
the time, and w'ould not tell her so, that he 
might not lob her of the joy of thinking 
that she had spared him jiain Only to a 
friend would he speak of wdiat he felt 
“ She suffers .so dreadfully at times,” he 
said to Lord Ronald (iower, who tells us it 
WMS quite touching to .see his distress “ His 
lace, generally .so motionless, w'as filled wuth 
a look ol suftenng and woe that nothing 
but the sorrow' of her he so truly loved could 
cause on that impassive countenance ” 

She did not live to sec him an carl, a dis- 
tinctmn wdiich only came four years alter her 
death Di.sraeli nearly flung up his career 
wdicn she died, but his friends w^ould not let 
him. A great friend wTote of her that, 
although the most unobtrusive of women, 
she had exerted a great influence on English 
jiolitics by her influence on him 

Pcrhaj)s the greatest tribute Disraeli ever 
paid her was in that very touc'hing speech he 
made to Lord Malmesbury, touching because 
it shows the famous statesman, the great 
genius, the brilliant author, suffering like a 
lonely child w hen he said. “ I hope some of 
my friends will take notice of me now'. I 
feel as if I had no home. When I tell my 
coachman to drive ‘ home ’ I feel it is a 
mockery.” 
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TME SPOILT WIFE 

By “MADGE” (Mrs. HUMPHRY) 

An Extreme Instance of a Spoilt Wife — The Disastrous Results of an Ignorance of the Value of 
Money — Love of Amusement — The Tyranny of Tears — The Spoilt Beauty 


’The young woman who insisted upon her 
husband accompanying her to the dentist, 
and holding her liand while the process of 
extracting a tooth was carried out was an 
extreme instance of the spoilt wife. 

Evidently her husband had adored her 
to such an extent tluit he was unable to 
refuse even this unreasonable task. Women 
are now in a transition .stage. The wife 
who was the pet, the plaything, and pastime 
.of a man’s leisure hours is disappearing by 
degrees. Even the most frivolous of our 
sex has begun to realise that there is more 
m life than she had imagined, and that her 
place in the world is a more important one 
than she could have believed Even if not 
quite ready to fill it, not cpiitc educated 
up to the idea, even timidly afraid of 
envisaging hersell as tlie sole companion 
and hfe-long friend and comrade of her 
husband, she is at l(;ast aware that .she 
might achieve all these things. 

The spoilt Wife 

But in the meantime there are many 
varieties oJ the sj:)oilt wife. One of these 
has little or no idea, of money. Brouglit up 
in a home with every necessity and many 
luxuries coming, as it were, autoniatiCcdly 
about her, she has had little to do w ith money 
beyond paying tor some ol the smaller 
items ol her wardrolie Consequently, she 
cannot possibly realise the proper value of 
I s. d. There is, thcrefor(% some reason 
lor her behaving like a spoilt child when 
lier hu.sband finds her accounts in utter 
disorder, her tradesmen’s books unpaid, and 
herself in the depths of despair, as was 
poor Dora in the lii.st days of her marriage 
to David Copperfield. If she has been 
spoilt at home, and, which is very probable, 
by her young husband, she will resent any 
attempt to induce her to understand figures 
and accounts. 

Such women must be excessively madden- 
ing to a man who is rigidly correct in all 
matters pertaining tb money, tie leels 
dishonoured il a tiade.sman remains unpaid 
for any length of time, and tries in vain to 
explain to Ins wile that she is practically 
borrowing money from the man. 

Love of amusement is another point on 
which young waves are apt to become 
spoilt, especially if they arc without that 
imaginative sense w^hich enables us to put 
ourselves in the place of another. She 
cannot conceive why her husband is not 
as willing as she is herself to start forth 
for an evening’s amusement. It never 
occurs to her that he has probably had a 
hard, tiring day in his office, or in whatever 
occupation he follows, and that he regards 
home as a haven of rest where he may 
«;oend T)eaceful evenings with that relaxa- 


tion of mind and body which is to prepare 
and strengthen him for the next day’s 
work. The lack of reciprocity is only too 
well accounted for. She has been at home 
all day, with very little to do, and has 
become entirely tired of her own society. 
Should she insist on being taken out, as 
do many spoilt waves, the results are a 
disagr(‘eable frame of mind on the husband’s 
part, which not only prevents him from 
receiving any pleasure w^hatever from the 
entertainment, but also hinders her own full 
enjoyment of it. 

The Tyranny of Tears 

The “ tyranny of tears ” is a terrible 
despotism in many a home. Some spoilt 
waves do not take, even the trouble to cry. 
They know easier fashions of getting their 
owm w^ay. To make home uncomfortable 
IS one of these, and there are women who 
bring much clevcrne.ss to the business in 
hand. In one instance, w^hen there had 
been a .scene of recrimination bctw^cen the 
married pair, the wafe left home and went 
to stay with a married sister, leaving the 
husband m charge of the establishment, 
which included two small children. He at 
first determined to go awaiy too, but the 
thought ol his helpless babies, left to the care 
of servants, decided him to remain, and he 
endured many daily discomlorts. So dis- 
agrec<d)le did he find this mode of hie, and 
so onerous the responsibility it involved, 
that he forgave his wife, and begged her 
to return. This was unpardonable w'cak- 
ness, as all the honours w^cre left m the 
wile’s hands, and she kucwv exactly wdiat 
to do m luture cases when she wished to 
have her own way as opposed to his. 

Very pretty women are often badly 
spoilt by their husbands. They know tluit 
tliey po.ssess fascination, and consequently 
are unhappy if not permitted to go much 
into society. Admiration is their mental 
aliment. 'J'hey seem unable to do without 
it. Such food contains an element of 
deadly poison. 

To him, after a few yeais of marriage, 
her loveliness has become ein accustomed 
fact. He does not even see it, except 
occasionally through the eyes of others, 
who comment upon the charm of his wife’s 
face or figure. What is he to do ? He 
could scarcely follow the example of a 
husband m one of Mrs. H^irriet Beecher 
Stowe’s novels, who wished that his wife 
might have a disfiguring attack of smallpox. 

The regeneration of the spoilt wife is 
almost too great a task for anyone but 
herself to undertake. It needs the inter- 
vention of “ a god from the machine.” 
Happy indeed is she who can undertake 
the task and bring it to successful fruition. 
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Conducted by ELIZABKTH SLOAN CHESSER, M.B. 


I 111 diis important section of 

F.vlry Woman's EncY('I op lauA, conducted by this prominent 

l.idy (loctoi, is given sound medical advice with regard to all ailments fr( 3 m childhood to old age. 
When completed, this section will form a complete reference library, in which will be found the 

l)(‘st tie.itment for every human ill. The following arc examples of the subjects being dealt with: 

Home Nu) 

Ci?// K/t///pt/0/t 

Fi/'st A/d 

/)i/auh ’ J)i ?ea \ e's 

Health lli/tis 

Co//i7/io// Medical BItt//ders 

Jdif/h'' J'>nra^es 

Ilo'ipihils 

The Medii i/ie Chest 

Jlomely C//u? 

Jleallh Keso/is 

Simple Kemedies^ etc . , eh . 


THE HEAETH OF THE BUSBHESS WOMAK 

< outimnii fmm /rtr 't ./ 

EXERCISE AND DRESS 

The Need of Exercise to the Business Womax. — Some Simple Movements — The Art of Sitting and 
Standing Correctly— How to Counteract Stooping — Suitable Clothing 


ITo keep physically fit, to maintain her 
^ liciiltli and energy at Ihcir highest, the 
business woman must have a definite amount 
of exeicise every day. 

Exercise keeps the muscles healthy, and 
helps the system to get nd ol the porsons of 
tidigin; whicJi accumulate in the blood. 
Keguku* exerciser also improves the appetite, 
.111(1 jiromotcs digestion and the assimilation 
of iood. 

The Need for Regular Exercise 

Hundreds of girls are tired and fagged, 
physic.'dly unfit tor the work they have to do, 
simply because they lead too sedentary a 
life, and get out ol the habit of daily walking 
or cycling :ind phy.sical culture c'xercise. 

“ 1 feel lagged out,” says the business 
girl ; ” and exercise will simpl> tire me still 
further.” But that altogether depends upon 
ihc cpidlity and amount ol exercise taken. 
Very lew girls who have been standing about 
all day are fit for a five-mile walk in the 
evening, or have the energy to cycle into the 
country when they get home from work. 

Every business woman, however, must have 
some exercise if she is to keep fit. Tt is lack of 
exercise as well as lack of fresh air that saps 
[v the health and energy of hundreds of business 
I girls. During the summer, most girls manage 
C lO obtain some sort of exercise when the 
f evenings arc long and the weather .suitable. 
I ff business girls made up their minds that 
I all through the winter they would have some 


sort of exercise every day, it ^vould make a 
great difference to their health and . apacity 
for work. Exercise m the open air is, of 
course, the ideal type. 

If, however, you arc only able to obtain 
muscular exercise out of doors occasion- 
ally, you should make a pKiint of walking 
either to or from your work whenever you 
possibly can. If you are ci student, an office 
girl, or a tccicher, you can, as a general rule, 
nicinagc this. If you are a shop-girl “ living 
in,” the difficulty is greater. But at least 
you can have your outdoor exercise during 
the week-ends, and get at least half an hour's 
W'alkmg exercise out of doors every day. 

Then you can keep your muscles fit and 
strong by taking physiceil culture exercises 
night and morning. It means u little trouble, 
but the result will make up lor any sacrifice 
you may m.akc. 

A Few Simple Exercises 

The best exercises are very often the 
simplest. The endeavour .should be, not to 
develop one part of the body, but to learn an 
easy system which will exercise daily the 
chief muscles, so as to keep them m good 
health. 

First, practise the art of standing and 
sitting correctly. Very many business girls 
get into a habit of sloucliing, which depresses 
the whole vitality. The slouching habit 
means drooping shoulders and sunken chest, 
means that the heart and lungs are pressed 
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downwards on the digestive organs, and the 
spine tends to collapse as well. That back- 
ache which troubles so many business 
girls is nearly always the result of faulty 
attitudes when sitting at work. 

When you sit down to write or read, draw, 
or sew, sit straight. Sit with the shoulders 
and the lower part of the spine pressing 
against the chair. Now, carry the body 
slightly forwards away from the chair, so that 
the chest IS lifted and the head raised. 
Practise these two positions. The first one 
is for sitting at rest, the .second is the right 
one if >ou wish to work at the desk. 

How to Stand 

Correct standing must next be acquired, 
especially if girls have to be on their ieet lor 
several hours daily — shop serving, for example 
(k)t into a habit ol standing .straight casil\ , 
without strain or tension. 

If you are inclined to stoop, \ou must 
practise definite exercises to tone the 
muscles whicli arc too relaxed. II you arc 
inc' lined to walk or sit tensely or uncomloit- 
ably, you must prac tice relaxation ol those 
muscles which are not required to work lor 
the moment I'or example, watch il \ou 
chuich your jaws tightly, il you get into the 
liabit ol clenching ycuir fists, il 3^011 hold 
yoursell on tension by picssing your feet 
hard against the floor. You li<ive no idea 
how much energ)^ you arc wasting by such 
habits, how mucli unncccssar3' force you are 
putting into the actions and mcn^cments of 
evciyclav life. It is this habit of misusing 
the muscles that makes the limbs ache. 
The following c*xercises practised night and 
morning tor ten minutes should prove useful. 

Some Simple Bxercises 

1. Stand in the correct position at ein open 
w'lndow', w'lth your hands resting against the 
ribs on eitlier side at the level of the waist. 
Inhale clccpl3^ with the mouth closed, hold 
ti e breath w^liilst 3x111 might count six or 
eight,’ tind then slowly let it go. You will 
feel, if your body is not artificially restricted, 
the sides of the chc.st come out as the 
column of air fills the lungs, and then 3^ou 
can feel the lungs collapse as the air escapes 
through the nose. 

This exercise not only develops the chest 
and back muscles, but gives 3^011 an overdose 
ol fresh air and oxygen, thus nourishing the 
whole system, including the brain and spinal 
cord. 

2. Lie flat, and breathe m the same wxiy 
hall a dozen times. Then raise, first the 
right arm, and then the left arm. above the 
head as far backwards as possible, bringing 
them back to he by the side. Repeat this six 
times. Do the same exercise with the legs. So 
you can exerci.se the large muscles and joints 
of the body and make tlic limbs more supple. 

3. Practise trotting exercises and tip- toe 
exercises to develop the calves and ankles. 

4. Bending exercises from the waist for- 
wards and sideways are excellent for tlie 
spine. 


5. For the arms and shoulders, do exercise 
according to the ordinary dumb-bell system, 
and practise the various lawn-tennis move- 
ments with an imaginary racket, using both 
hands alternately. The golf swing can be 
practised with a walkmg-stii k, wdiilst one of 
the best exercises for strengthening the back 
IS to lie across a chair, face downwards on a 
small cushion, and lift the arms and legs 
upwards as far as possible. 

6. Use a walking-stick as a wxind, and 
practise simple exercises, raising Ihc wand 
up above the head, wuth a hand grasping it at 
each (‘lid. Now pass it dowm beliind the 
neck as far as possible, to brace the shoulders, 
tlicn iqnvards, and bend lorwxird, holding 
tlic wxaiid or stick straight all the time. 

It IS better to practise such exercises for 
ten or fifteen minutes at night regularly 
Ihtin for an hour at a time once or twice a 
week. Go through the various exercises 
tw'O or three times at first, and then increase 
the ]mce and number of times gradually. 
Do not strain. Do not put on tension 
muscles w^hich are not required. Breathe 
easiK^ and deeply through the nostrils all the 
time Give your whole attention to each 
movement as you do it. (rct into the habit 
of breathing deeply through the day, and 
w'hencvcr 3^ou feel tired, if 3'ou can manage it 
at all, practise tw^o or three ol your muscular 
movements, and you wall feel better at once. 

Dress for the Busines.s Woman 

Suitable clothing is a most im})ortant item 
whuh the business woman should consider 
very carefully. Clothing ought to be wxtrm, 
but not heavy enough to cause fatigue and 
I0 impede movement. Let tlie business girl 
choose a sensible costume, a walking skirt 
w^hu'h clears the ground, a w'arm but light 
coal , and a shirt blouse 

Underclothing should be made of light 
wool 1 Iigh -heeled footw^car and tiglit 
coisets sliould be avoidixl as hindrances to 
health. Tight corsets impede tlie lireathmg 
and compress the vital organs ol the body. 
High heels lift the 1 ody into an unnatural 
po'^ition, and by throwing it forward, puts a 
strain on the internal organs. The business 
girl wdio wishes to dress wusel3^ and sensibly 
should po.ssess at least tw^o pairs of w^ell-soled, 
comlortable boots or .shoes, and wx'ar them 
on alternate days. By doing this she avoids 
many colds, which are very easily contracted 
alter a chill from wearing damp boots. 

A simple hygienic measure wdiieh is of a 
good deal ol importance is for the business 
girl to change her clothes wdien she gels home 
at night. Tlic custom makes for comfort 
and IS a good health habit at the same lime. 
Frequent changes ol stockings is another 
point w^hich promotes comfort and hygiene, 
in cold weather, the girl wdio has to be in 
draughty passages should always wear a 
long-sleeved Shetland vest. 

Dress on these lines improves the health of 
the business girl by ensuring that she will 
not be fatigued with heavy clothes. 

To be conlmucd. 
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A Series of Ai titles on What the Amateur Nurse Should Know 

Continued from pa^e zSgg, Part 24 

THE TREATMENT OF PAIN 


Importance o£ Close Observation — Intensity of Pain in Various Patients — Heat and Cold as 
Relieving Measures — Rest versus Movement — Position of the Patient — Danger of Drugs — Tact 

and the Value of Suggestion'^ 


T he nurse who is clever at relieving sutfering 
IS, in the eyes of the patient at least, a 
valuable asset. The study ol jiain is a very im- 
portant one to a nuise. She should learn all she 
can as to the best methods of dealing with it, 
whatever its type may be. Treatment, m a sense, 
depends upon the cause of pain, and yet there 
are various general remedies which can be ap- 
plied in the sick-room, and with which the nurse 
should be entirely familiar. 

A Nurse Must be Observant 

The ditference between a trained and an 
untrained person in any walk of life is revealed 
by their (lilferent powers of observing. The 
person wlio has been trained will observe, note, 
and realise the mc'anmg of what the untrained 
individual never sees at all. Always before her, 
therefore, the amateur nurse must have the de- 
termination to cultivate lu‘r powers of observing 
symptoms to the uttermost. 

The mbdligeiit nurse, for example, will notice 
the posture ol a patient, how lying on the side or 
on the back or on the lace relieves pam, and how 
the patient during a paroxysm seems to draw 
the knees upweirds or sits bent forwards m the 
bed. All these points must lie regarded and 
H'ported to tlie doctor, because they give some 
indication vith regard to the cause of the pain, 
and are also a guide to treatment. It is not 
within ihe ])rovmcc of the nurse to diagnose 
the situation ol a pain exci'pt by deduction. 
She can, ol com sc, ask the patient where the pain 
IS. But she should avoid the error that the 
beginner often makes in asking a “ leading 
qiitstion.” It IS unwas(', ior example, to ask a 
patient, especially a child, if the pam is in the 
iiack, or the head, or the chest, because human 
nature is very susceptible to suggestion, and 
thus misleading answers may be given. 

'I'he nurse can gathtr a great deal ol mlorma- 
tioii, howevei, as to wlu'ther the pciin is stationary 
or whether it is general, or moves fiom one 
situation to another. 


'M 



“Reflected” Pain 

If the pain is what doctors call superficial — 
that IS, near tlu* surface ol the body — it is in- 
creased by slight pressure. 11 it is deeper, by 
harder pressure. The intelligent nurse very 
soon realises that pain is not necessaiily at the 
site ol a disease. It may be “ reflected " to 
some distance by the nerves. A common 
example ot this is when earache is caused by 
a decayed tooth, or jiain in the shoulder by 
inflammation ol the liver. 

It IS not so easy ior a nurse to determine the 
intensity of pain, because people differ so much 
m their power ol suffering. Character study 
should also come wnthin tlic province of the 
nurse, and she must make allowance for the 
highly strung, nervous type, and realise that a 
person with a good deal of self-control will 
make less luss about what would be almost 
unbearable to a more highly strung type. 


Pam that is associated with indigestion has, 
as a rule, a definite relationship to meals. In 
certain diseases of the stomach it comes on im- 
mediately after food. In other eligcstivc disorders 
it may appear before a meal is due, when the 
stomach is empty. 

When pain is associated with the respiratory 
organs, it may be increased by any movement 
ol respiration, whilst when tlu* trouble is 
situated m the eye, ear, or brain, light or noise 
mav increase the suffering. 

it may, perhaps, seem to be an apparent con- 
tradiction to say that heat and cold, rest and 
movement will reliev^e pam. But it is true that 
different types of pain require exactly opposite 
remedies m many instances. 

'riie pain of headache, lor example, is best 
relieved by cold, evaporating lotions such as 
alcohol or scent ap])lied to the head. An ice- 
bag may relieve pain, or cold-water bathing. 

Inflammation 

Heat, on the oBier hand, is one of the most 
uselul remedies lor all pam due to inflammation, 
whether in the chest or abdomen. The nurse 
must be able at any moment to prepare hot 
poultices and fomentations and apply them 
properly to the patient. Sometimes alternating 
cold and heat will relieve the pam. as, for example, 
in sprains or strains of ;omts, when perhaps 
the best treatment is to ajiply cold fomentations 
first and altiTwards hot lomeniations. I'lannel 
oi cloths wiling out of cold water should be 
laid round the joint ; atterwards hot water 
cloths will piove more soothing. 

Most people, when sullermg acute pain 
toothache) find difficulty m sitting still. Move- 
ment oJten diminishes th(' pain by relieving 
pressure oi tension. Lifting a limb wall .sometimes 
lessen pam, because less bloood can enter the 
part, and thus congestion is (iimini.shed, whilst 
movement m other instances is almost un- 
bearabk*. In rheumatic joints the slightest 
inovemiiit may produce agonising pam, and 
the patient with any acute alidommal condition 
is unable to move for the same reason. 

In many cases ot pain, rest is the best medicine 
the nurse :an supply. If she can induce her 
patient to sleep, for instance, she provides her 
wath renowned strength lor bearing pam atter- 
wards. She can encourage sleep by having the 
room quiet and dark, and providing cold ap- 
jilications tor the heatl wath a hot bottle to the 
feet. The muse must observe closely the type 
and amount oi slei'p th(' patient has. Note 
whether the sleep is conimuou.r> or broken, 
whether the patient talks and seems delirious, 
and whether she awakens refreshed or fagged out. 

A patient’s position will often affect pain 
considerably. In heart and lung ailments, where 
the breathing is difficult, the patient has more 
control over respiration wdien sitting up, and 
m these cases it is a good sign when the patient 
IS able to he down, if the strength is maintained 
and the lying down is not due to exhaustion. 
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Anyone suffering pain from intestinal in- 
flammation will he on the back with the knees 
drawn up, and the nurse should be very careful 
in this case to keep any pressure of bedclothes 
off the patient by inserting a cradle under- 
neath the blankets and sheet. The clever 
nurse learns to put her patient in the easiest 
and best possible position for relieving pain. 
She arranges the pillo\\s comfortably. She 
puts pillows along the shoulders and back if the 
pabent is more comfortable lying on the side. 
She places a bed-rest so as to support her if she 
is better silting up, and she must watch con- 
tinually, as a patient very easily slips into an 
uncomtortabl(‘ position. When the patient is 
able to move herself, a rope attached to the head 
ol the bed or to a hook m the wall will prove 
of great assistance. 

The Use of l)rug;s 

Drugs to lelieve pain must always be 
ordered by the doctor in charge ol the case*. 
Marcotics, such as opium or morphia, should 
never lie given to a patient by the nurse without 
definite orders. In some' ease'^ it is not a good 
thing to ease tlie pain, because it masks the 
symptoms, and the iloclor imagines the patient 
to be better than slu* really is — a bad thing m 
certain abdominal casi's wdicre the question 
ol operation is iimh'r consideration. It is 
alwiiys risky to give childn'u narcotics, as they 
are \’<'ry susceptible to their mfluence, and an 
ovei-dose mnv quite easily be administered by 
an eimateur nui . 


Anodynes, or pain -killing drugs, such as 
phenacetm or antipyrin may be ordered by 
the doctor m certain instances, but here also it 
is not for the nurse to prescribe. If the patient is 
suffering from neuralgia or neuritis, bathing with 
hot water or applying fomentations will relieve 
pain without affecting the patient’s general 
condition, as drugs inv^ariably do. The com- 
monest site of neuritis is in the fore-arm, and 
the patient often wakes up at night with acute 
pain, and requires to have the part bathed 
with hot water beiore sleep can be induced. 

Hypnotic Sug'j^estion 

Hypnotic suggestion is nowarlays used by 
a good many (loctors in dealing with pain, 
and the nurse can, m a sense, “ suggest " to the 
patient that she has the powxr ol soothing her 
and quK'temng her nerves if she has the right 
sort ol personality hersell. For that reason, a 
strong, quiet, rest! Ill woman makes a better nurse 
than the bissy, excitable type. A patient is 
very much influenced by tlie nurse m charge, 
and the pam docs not seem so bar! when the 
nurse says that it will soon be a little better 
and a little easier to bear. This sort of “ treat- 
ment ” must be used judiciously, oi course, as 
a suffering patient will only b(‘ made angry by 
a nurse unwisely insisting that the pam is better 
wh('n it is almost unbearable. It is hero that 
tact has to be exercised; tact is one of the 
most valuable clia^dctcnstics that a nurse, 
whether amateur or professional, can possibly 
possess. 


A BABJDA<OrEMC I^ESSOH 


Lontinuid ftont pan j./a;, Part 24 

BANDAGING THE HAND AND FORE-ARM 


A ROLLER bandage about two and a half inches 
^ across ‘^liould be used to bandage tlie hand 
Begin by placing the hand palm downw'xids, and 
take a couple ol liiiiN lound the wrist, beginning 
at the loot ol the lluinib and passing outwards 
over the back of the wrist. (In coming back to 
the root ol the thumb, pass the liaudage acro-s the 
back oi the hand to the root oi the little finger. 
Carry the bandage across the ])alm, m which has 
been placed a pad of cotlon-xvool, and bring it 
up between the foreflngcr and the thumb. Now 
cross the back of the liand to the outer side 
of the wrrff, and encircle the wrist and hand 


once again m the same way until the hand 
is sufficKMitlv covered with tlie^e turns. Then 
continue to bandage up tin* fore-arm wuth the 
spiral bandage until the thick part of the arm is 
rccichcd. At this point “reversing ” tlic bandage 
will be necessary. The reverses should be made 
in a straight line up the back oi the iore-ann. 

How to bandage the elliow joint was 
dt sen bed in the last lesson, which dealt with the 
ffgLire of eight bandage The next lesson - 
bandaging the forefinger — is one which should 
prove extremely useful. 

To be iontuiiicd. 
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ACCIDENTS IN THE NURSERY 
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Small Objects-Choking— A Needle or Fish-hook In the 
Skin— Bites of Animals— Concussion— Nose Bleeding-Suffocation— Foreign Bodies in the Ear— 

Poisoning 


A DISLOCATION of a joiiit mav occur in child- 
hood, although it is very rare. Treatment 
is the .same as for strain — bathing the part with 
waim water and leaving it quite at rest until 
the doctor arrives. 

Even quite young infants may sustain frac- 
tures of the thigh, arm, or collar-bone. A 
fracture may occur, for example, it the child 
slips when being lifted out of the bath. A 
grccnstick fracture is a very common one ; 
It may liappcn by the child falling on its hands 
and breaking the collar-bone by indirect violence. 
In the case of a grcenstick fractuie proper, the 
bone IS not broken, but is partly bent and partly 
broken, due to the fact that children’s bones 


contain a larger amount ot fibrous substance, 
and less earthy matter than the adult bones, 
which would snap under the same conditions. 

Swallowing Coins, Buttons, or Small Toys 

Parents are somctiiuc.s terribly alarmed when 
the baby sw^allows a button, com, ring, brooch, 
or pebble which is put into his mouth ; but, as a 
general rule, there is no ne(‘d lor anxiety, so long 
tis a purgative such as castor oil is not given. 
The right treatment is for the mother to put 
her finger in his mouth and try to hook the 
foreign substance out of the throat. If, how- 
ever, it has been swallow^ed aiid gets into the 
stomach, the best thing is to do absolutely 
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nothing. Do not give an emetic. Do not give 
a purgative. The foreign substance will pass 
(luite naturally through the intestine if the child 
IS fed in the right way. I'lie child ought to 
have porridge, bread-and-butter, rather dry milk 
puddings, and in a day or two the coin or button 
or safety -pm is safely passed. If, however, a 
purgative is given the fOiOign substance is forced 
along the intestine, causing irritation of the 
delicate mucous membrane of the bowels. 

Choking Accidents 

Choking accidents sometimes occur whilst 
eating and perhaps laughing and talking at the 
same time. The face gets livid, and coughing or 
spasmodic attempts at swallowing are made m 
an effort to get rid ol the foreign body. The 
right treatment is to pass the forefinger to the 
side of the throat quietly and gently, if possible 
Ix'hind th(‘ mass, so as to bring it forward. If 
the finger is thrust in rapidly m the middle line 
there is a danger that the lumps of food ma}^ be 
pushed down out of reach. Thumping the back 
whilst the head is bent forwards will olten 
dislodge the piece of food, or the child should be 
held up by the leet, head downw^ards. If that 
does not answer, the back should be smartly 
smacked while the child is held upside dowm. 

Needle in Skin 

When part ol a needle penetrates the skin 
and cannot be easily removed, the part should 
be kept at absolute rest and the patient taken 
to the doctor at once. Unwise movement maj’’ 
cause th(‘ needle to enter a loint and occasion a 
good deal ol trouble. 

If a fish-hook gets embedded in the skin, 
never try to pull it out. Cut oil all but the 
metal part and then lorce the point through the 
skin, making the hook tiavel onwards until it is 
all withdiawn. 

Bites of Animals 

No time should be lost in dealing with bites of 
animals. The fust thing to do is to prevent the 
venous blood c.irryiiig tiny poison, which may 
have been present in the animal’s saliva, through 
the body. 

Sujipose a finger is bitten. J^Iace the fore- 
finger and tliunib gently round the root of tlic 
fing(T until a ligature can be applied. A piece 
oi ta])e or string or a striji ol linen will serve as 
a ligature, so long as it is tightly w'oiiiid round 
the root of the finger. Wherever the injury has 
occurred, the ligature should always be applied 
above the seat ol the bite — that is, on the side 
ol tlie wound neari'st the heart. 

Then suck the wound vigorously, unless you 
have a cut or abrasion on the lip through wdnch 
the poison could leach your own tissues. Spit 
out the saliva. 

Wash m warm water, which encourages bleed- 
ing. 11 there is any risk of hydrophobia, the 
wound should be washed wnth a caustic, such as 
pure carbolic acid, as soon as possible, applied 
on the sharpened end of a match to ensure that 
> it goes deeply into the wounds. 

bress the wound, and treat any shock by hot 
dunks, hot bottles, etc. 

Concussion 

^'onciission is apt to follow all injuries to the 
head, because the skull of a child is very thin, 

' ; and the brain is therefore easily shaken. When, 
alter an accident, a child seems dazed and 
,| pale and shivery, and especially if he vomits, 
|| and is drowsy, he should be treated very care- 
f!; fully or inflammation of the brain may set m, 
'm and this is a very serious matter. He requires 


quiet and sleep in order to give the brain an 
opportunity to recover. He should be put in a 
dark room and kept absolutely quiet, resting on 
the bed. A little castor oil may be given and 
only liquid food, but he should have plenty of 
fresh air. A doctor should immediately be 
called m. In tlie meantime keep the child warm 
by applying hot bottles, wTapped m flannel, to the 
leet and legs. Attention to these details at the 
beginning may preven.t inflammation of the 
brain 

Nose Bleedins: 

in childhood is generally due to a blow on the 
nose from the fist of a pugnacious companion. 
Other causes of severe nose bleeding are treated 
under Epistaxi'^,’’ page 1113, Vol. 2. The best 
tr(*atment !-> to roll a handkerchief into a pad, 
rinse it in cold winter, and hold it against the soft 
part ol the nose. The child should sit m a 
chair wutli the head thrown w’cll back, and in a 
very short time the bleeding will have passed off. 
If it fails to do so, the nostril sliould be stopped 
with cotton- woo I or lint. 

Suffocation 

Sutlocation is by no means so uncommon as 
pcopl(‘ imagine wdien young children are allowed 
to sleep with nurse or mother. Suffocation may 
also occur if the baby’s face is too much covered 
up with a shawl. A young baby should never 
be left alone when lying on its back. Other- 
wise it may be sultocated, it suddenly sick, by 
the fluid passing down the windpipe. Suffoca- 
tion has also happi ncd m the nursery from an 
escape of gas or when a room becomes full of 
sinoki* in the event ol fire. The proper treat- 
mi‘nt IS, of course, to move the child into fresh 
air, remove clothing, and, it necessary, apply 
artificial respiraiion by swi‘eping the arms 
ujiwards above the head, gm^ping them on the 
elhow, and picssing them firmly against the 
chest. Kepeat thi‘se m(>veiiients abont fifteen 
times to the minute. 

Foreij^n Bodies in the Ear 

Tlie only treatment which the motlicr should 
try when a pea or an insect or small stone gets 
into the ear is to pour in a little olive oil, which 
Tiiav float the forc'ign body to the surlace. 
Wat(‘i sliould not be used, and nothing should 
be poked into the ear, or ]>ermancnt damage to 
the drum may result. \ doctor should always 
b(‘ called in. as he can quite easily remove the 
foieign body with a propiT mstrunienl. 

Foisonin:; 

The first thing that a mother should remember 
when a poisoning accident occurs is that an 
emetic should not be giver wdicn a strong acid 
or a strong alkali has been sw^allowed. Under 
such circumstances the lips and mouth are 
stained or burnt, and in such a case oils or milk 
should be givim. But w’hen tliere are no stains, 
an emetic, consisi-iiig ot a dessertspoonful of 
mustard m a tumblerful of lukewarm whaler or a 
tcaspoontul ot ipecacuanha wine, repeated in ten 
minutes, should be administered, and followed, 
after vomiting, b>' eggs, milk, and oils. Kcmem- 
ber to treat shock liy keeping the patient warm, 
and, if necessary, giving a little alcohol or strong 
tea. If the patient is knowm to have swallowecl 
an acid, give bicarbonate ot soda, whiting, or 
magnesia m water or milk, to the patient to 
sip after first washing the mouth out freely. 
If the child has been poisoned by an alkali, 
such as ammonia or caustic potash, give 
vinegar or lemon-juice mixed with an equal 
quantity of w^ater. 
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9. VACCINATION 

The Importance of Vaccination— Minimum of Risk when Carefully Done— Where to Vaccinate a 
Child — After-treatment of the Arm Points for Mothers 


E ven in these enlightened days, when the 
general public is remarkably well educated 
in health and hygiene, there is a good deal of 
])rcjudice against vaccination. Mothers shov\ a 
tendency to postpone vaccinating the baliy as 
long as possible, and when pressed for reasons 
they probably reply that it pains the child, 
biings down the health, and may be the cau^e of 
him contracting various diseases. They prefer 
to take the risk of smallpox, and delay vaccina- 
tion to the distant iuture, in spite of the fact 
that the medical profession is constantly 
empliasismg the importance of vaccinating the 
baby m the first lew months of his hie. 

The Discovery of Vaccine 

Before Jenner originated the practice of 
vaccination, ejiulemics of smallpox were con- 
stantly sweeping ovct the country, bringing 
death and delormity into nearly every iamily. 

In 1780 Jenner obsi'rved that people engaged 
in dairy work were subject to a disease called 
cowpox, which they co.ntrac1cd by milking 
the cow, and that the'^e people never sutlercd 
from smallpox. He experimented with a dairy- 
niciKl who had the eruption of cowpox on her 
hand, took some of the “ matter " lioni one of 
the vesicles, and inlrodiiced it into the arm of 
a child. About six weeks afterwards he inocu- 
lated the child w ith smallpox poison, but no result 
lollowTd. This pros'ed, once and for all, that 
anyone who had luid cowpox, or who could be 
given cowpox by inoculation, would not catch 
smallpox. That is the whole question of 
vaccination in a nutshell. Calves arc inoculated 
and kept under ihe strictest hvgienic conditions. 
The lymph is taken from the vesicles which 
arise on their skin, mixed with glycerine, which 
di'stroys poisonous germs, and kept in tiny 
glass tubes to be used for vaccinating people. 

'there has been much opposition to vaccination, 
but anyone who will go into the matter with 
unbiassed mind must acknowledge the beneficial 
effects of the precaution. 

Vaccinating: the Child 

When the “ operation ” is carefully performed, 
the child will suiter practically no pain, and be 
very slightly disturbed m health. The risk of 
the baby catching disease is practically ml, and 
it children sutler from rashes and skin atfcctions 
afterwards, the reason is either that they had 
contracted such affections before being vaccin- 
ated, or that strict cleanliness w’as not enforced. 
A child should not be vaccinated if he is in poor 
health, or if he has recently had an illness, 
because, il the health is belowr par, the slight fever 
and disturbance following vaccination 'will pull 
the child dowm still further. Vaccination should 
also be postponed if baby has a skin eruption 
such as eczema. It is unv/ise to perform the 
operation if the child is teething at the time. 
To avoid the period of teething it is a good plan 
to vaccinate baby at about three months old. 


Some doctors recommend that it should be done 
any time after the first fortnight, and certainly 
the baby has but little use for his arms at 
that time. 

Baby should be vaccinated fairly high up on 
the outer side of the arm. in three or four places, 
and the operation must be performed by a 
registered medical practitioner, or by the public 
vaccinator of the district, wdio [makes no charge. 

Two or three marks protect the child better 
from smallpox than one, probably because he gets 
a bigger dose, winch renders him immune for a 
longer period. After thoroughly washmg the 
arm, a little of the lymph tiom the glass tube is 
placed on four places, which are then scraped 
gently with a needle, which should be stcTiliscd 
by boiling. The lymph is rubbed in to the 
scraped surface with the head of the needle, left 
to dry, and the “ operation ” is complete. The 
arm may be protected by a little lioracic lint, 
and when the papules, or inflamed pimples, 
appear it is a good plan to protect the arm from 
Inchon by a carefully placed pad of antiseptic 
gauze. About the third day a small red pimple 
appears on the sites of inoculation, which forms 
a pimple wdfh a watery head about the filth day. 
These spots slowly enlarge. The surrounding 
skin becomes red and tender. About the tenth 
day the vaccination is at its height, and after 
that the marks gradually dry up, and fall off in 
about a week or ten days later. About the 
eighth day the child may be slightly feverish, 
restless, and (lisinchneci for food, but these 
symptoms need not cause any anxiety, and if 
care is taken to av^oid constipation by giving a 
dose of castor oil, tlie cliild will very rapiclly 
become hiiusclt again. 

Tending the Little Patient 

When the vaccination does not " take," the 
operation should be repeated. As time goes 
on, the protective effect of vaccination pas.ses 
oft, and re-vaccination will be necessary about 
the age ol twelve, and again at twenty-four. 

When l)al)y is vaccinated, a mother should 
attend to a few points which w ill add very much 
to his comfort. 

Give the baby rather loss food fhan usual, 
as the digestive system should not be over-taxed! 

Give cold w^ater m teaspoonfiil doses every 
now and again whe-n baby is feverish. 

A w'arni bath will soothe him when irritable 
and induce sleep. 

Be very careful at this time to sec that 
he gets plenty of fresh air, and that he is 
taken out of doors as usual. 

Give an aperient when necessary. 

Protect the arm by carefully applying an 
antiseptic gauze on tapes, stitching the upper 
edge to the child's dress or nightdress at the 
shoulder to prevent it from slipping. 

Call in the doctor if the arm does not begin 
to dry about the tenth or twelfth day. 
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THE BRITISH AMBASSADRESS IN MADRID 

By CECIL MAR 
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Embassy not an Easy Post — Court Life — The Season in Madrid — Our Protestant God^s Acre 
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'The post of British Ambassadress to the 
^ stately Spanish Court has always 
been interesting and attractive, cind the 
wife of our present (1911) representative, Sir 
Maurice de Bunsen, finds it exceptionally 
agreeable, as her sojourn in Madrid dates 
from the year of the. marriage between King 
Alfonso XI 11 and our Princess Vutoria of 
Battcnbeig, beloved amongvSt us of old as 
“ Princess Ena " 

Lady de Bunsen {}ih Miss Berta Mary 
Lowry-Corry) liad been mariied only seven 
years previous to her arrival as Ambassadress 
in Madrid, and she and her four little 
daughters are great favourites with the 
Queen 

The post of Ambassador in Madrid is less 
highly remunerated than arc some otlicrs to 
the Great J^owers, and carries wnth it a 
salary ot /2,0()() a year, wath an extra {.zoo 
lor clerk hire. The Embassy, a fine old 
palace in the Calle Santo Fernando, is 
furnished at the expense of the British 
Government, and the grand stjurcase 
leading frojn the spacious entrance hall, 
with Its cross doors, to the landings above, 
is imposing in the extreme. 

A Country of Problems 

Regarded from a political standpoint, 
the post IS more or less a difficult one. 
The heterogeneous elements of which the 
Spanish nation is composed form isolated 
groups, which have preserved individual 
customs, cherished traditions, and dialects 
of their own, and Spain has offered Sphinx 
riddles enough for the cleverest statesman. 

Madrid, which stands in an arid plain on 
a plateau formed by several hills, was not 

l) .c 


always the Spanish capital, as in former 
days there w-a.^ no fixed m*. tropolis. The 
King was the .State, and his lieadquarters 
formed the nucleus of the Court. Madrid 
first came into prominence when Alfonso VTI. 
captured it in 1083 as a Moorish fortified 
outpost of Toledo, and used it as a Royal 
hunting residence. Philip II. medc it the 
centre of Ins Court in 1560, and Irom that 
time it has been the capital of Spain. It 
is cin imposing looking city w'itli many large 
palaces, some of wdiich are in the French 
style of Louis XIV., but it has no suburbs, 
no rus in tirbe with which to tempt the 
citizens beyond its precincts. 

Rigrid Etiquette f>f Court Life 

A magnificent bridge spans the almost 
W'aterless River Manz<inares, and the eye 
rests on the Guadarrama hills, which in 
their austere outlines and sober tints are 
not devoid of fascination. The climate is 
not a propitious one for delicate people ; 
the sudrien changes from heat to cold and 
the rapid transition from wunter to summer 
are very trying. The cold winds which blow 
across the jilaiiis are, however, very bracing. 

The Royal peilace is one ol the most 
magnificent buildings in the w'orld, and 
Napoleon pronounced its grand staircase 
to be superior to that of the Tuilcrics. It 
contains more than thirty reception-rooms, 
and the grand reccption-hall, with its w onder- 
ful picture gallery, is 170 feet long. 

Court life in Madrid is governed by the 
most rigid etiquette. The reception of a 
new Ambassador forms an occasion for 
much display of splendour and ceremony. 
After his arrival in Madrid has been notified 
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to the King, the latter appoints a day and 
hour for a private audience and the pre- 
sentation of letters of credence. The 
credentials confer personal representative 
rank upon the Ambassador, who acts and 
speaks for the Monarch he serves. 

Royal gala carriages, resplendent with 
the national colours, yellow and red, are 
sent to the Embassy to convey the envoy 
and his suite to the ]\ilace. The intcr\icw 
lasts less than an hour, and is always of a 
most cordial character. Inquiries arc made 
concerning the King’s health ; political 
topics arc merely touched upon in the most 
casual manner, and a hearty welcome is 
accorded to the newcomer Subsequently 
the Ambassadress is yva civcd m jirivatc 
audience by the Queen and by the ladies of 
the Royal Fanulv. alter which a reception 
is held at the Embassy for all the corps 
diplomatique and the official world. 

On especial occasions ol national festivity 
or mourning, special envoys are sent, in 
addition to the icsident Ambassador, in 
order to emphasise participation in the 
same 

An unusually large number of great 
English historic names have figured at the 
Spanish Court 111 association with family 
events connected with the present dynasty. 

The Spanish Royal Family 

King Alfonso XII., father of the present 
King, succeeded the Republican President, 
Francisco Serrano y Dominguez, in 1874, and 
lour yeais Liter the Earl of Rosslyn was sent 
as special Ambassador on the occasion ol his 
marriage' with Princess Mercedes, in January, 
1878. I^ord Norton acted as special envoy 
at Queen Mercedes’s funeral in July of the 
same year, and a httle more than twelve 
months later Ford Napiei of Miigdala was 
special envoy at the King's marriage with 
the Archduchess Christina of Austria, 
motlier-in-law of the present Queen. 

In 1881 the Marquis of Northampton was 
sent to mve.st Alfonso XII. with tlic Order 
of the Garter, and tfirec years later the 
Duke of Wellington was sent to represent 
England at his funeral. Queen Christina 
became Regent in 1885, and, six months 
after her husband’s death, King Alfonso 
XI II. was born posthumously on May 17th, 
1886, and proclaimed King on tlie same day. 
His mother’s ri'gcncy lasted until he was 
sixteen years of age, and during that time 
Sir Clare Ford and Sjr Henry Drummond 
Wolff were British Amba.ssadors in Madrid. 
In 1902 the Duke of Connaught headed the 
special mission to Madrid to invest the 
boy King with the Order of the Garter. 

During the four years which preceded 
the King’s marriage with Princess Ena 
of Battcnberg, Sir Edwin Egerton and 
Sir Arthur Nicolson were successively 
Ambassadors at his Court, the latter re- 
maining there only one year, when he was 
promoted to the post of St. Petersburg. 
King George V., then Prince of Wales, 

epresented England as special envoy at 


the King’s marriage, in 1906, and from that 
time until the present day (1911) Sir 
Maurice dc Bunsen and his wife have upheld 
English prestige and tradition at the 
Embassy. 

The socuil season in Madrid is in the 
winter, beginning at the end of October and 
Listing until March, when three days’ 
carnival turns the city into a vortex of 
pleasure. 

The Court balls are very brilliant, and 
the decorations of the palace strike all the 
guests as being unusually magnificent. 
The ceilings arc works of art, bearing the 
immortal work of world-famous painters. 
Innumerable colossal mirrors, cast at San 
Ildefonso, reflect the glitter of rock crystal 
chandeliers and gold and crimson furniture. 
On all sides are curious and beautiful 
clocks, which testify to the collecting mania 
ol Ferdinand VII. 

I'lie young King and Queen arc ideal host 
and hostess, and dancing is carried on wdth 
much animation. Society m Madrid is 
more or less cosmopolitan ; tlic native 
aristocracy, which is not very w^calthy, 
does not entertain much — ^the Embassies 
meet a great deal among themselves. 
Outdoor life is the chief form ol Spanish 
display and amusement. Tlic fashionable 
promenade is the Prado, between tlic 
Convent d’Atocha and the gate of the 
Franciscan Friars, and here, beneath the 
shade of stunted pollards, one secs the youth 
eincl beauty of Madrid, beautiful carriages 
and motors, and the ever eloquent fan of 
^'lvaclous Spanish ladies Focal colour is 
fading fast One hardly sees now^adays 
the picturesque Andalusian horses, wnth 
plaited mane, long thick tail, and trappings 
wdth red tufts, upon wfliich the male butterfly 
of Madrid was wont to give evidence of his 
equestrian prowess, and the graceful man- 
tilla has made way for the Pans hat. The 
bull-fights, which’ take place weekly in the 
Puerta d ’Alcala, are as popular iis ever, 
and a box at a bull-fight is a stne qua non 
to a Spanish Uegante. 

Attractions of Spain 

In regions w^hcre creeds are regulated 
by latitudes, and enforce frequent ablutions, 
the question of a good water supply is a most 
important one. The drinking w^ater ol 
Madrid is conveyed thither from the River 
Lyooza, under the Guadarrama hills, and is 
very good. The Spanish water vendor, 
with his cantard of white clay, his small 
reed or tin basket, containing a few glasses, 
sticks of porous caramel sugar, and a few^ 
oranges or limes, is still a familiar figure, and 
IS much patronised by the Spanish houY’ 
geoisie, which is faithful to old-fashioned 
preserves, such as angel’s hair ” and to 
the delights of the heavy native pastry and 
goat’s-milk soup, which, by a strange 
reversion of ideas of enjoyment, is mostly 
partaken of as dessert. The butter supply 
is very bad, and this complicates culinary 
dif&culties. 
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To an artistic mind Spain offers ntimeroiis 
attractions. Its works of art include 
pictures by Paul Veronese, Bayen, Tiepolo, 
and Velasquez, and work by the latter’s 
disciple Goya, that most eccentric of 
painters, who is said to have covered some 
thirty feet of canvas in two days. 

Eight leagues from Madrid is the Escurial, 
that giant of architecture, which is called 
the eighth wonder of the world. A strange 
fact in connection 

with the Escurial " -=t== 

library is that the ^ 

books arc all shelved /Qjiy 

with their backs to 

the wall, and their |M ' 

edges to spectators, 'y 
There is a com- 
paratively small 
English colony in < 

Madrid, but for all 
its members the 
British Embassy ; 

constitutes a pro- 
tective home. When 
Lord llowden was 
Ambassador there, 
in 1852, he overcame 
the long opposition j 
on the jiart ot the I | 

Roman Catholic 1 

Spanish G o vc r n 7 1 

ment, and secured f 

for England the 
present little Pro- 
testant cemetery I • 
beyond the Toledo 
gate and the Maii- 
zanares bridge, and I 1 
here several Englisli 1 

pco})le have lound | 

their last resting 1 

place. I 

'the e n t e r t a i n- j 
ments at the Brilish | ' y 

J Embassy are con- 
sidered some ot the 
tinest in Madrid. 

The house, as lietits 
the mighty Govern- 
ment whose ac- *■ , 
credited representa- 
tive dwells therein, L 

is beaut 1 1 Lilly Jiir- ^ 

mshed and 'mam- ° 1 

tamed, a n d t h e 4 

service de table is I , 

very fine. When 

the Queen of Spam V 

honours the fimc- * 


occupies the important post of Permanent 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

Sir Maurice de Bunsen is a diplomat of 
wide experience. He has served at most of 
the European posts, and has distinguished 
himself in the East. He is fifty-nine years of 
age, and, among other important posts, has 
been Charge d' Affaires in Tokio, Siam, and 
Constantinople. He has an excellent know- 
ledge of the Japanese and Turkish languages. 








Maurice de Bunsen, who, since 1906. has 
Kritish Ambassador at Madrid 

II //' luirtuft 


tions there with her presence, souvenirs of 
her native land greet her on every side, 
and add a pleasant human touch to what 
w ould otherwase be a formal affair of State. 
T Bunsen’s immediate predecessor, 

i-ady Nicolson, endeared herself to the 
whole of the British colony during her twelve 
months stay as Ambassadress in Madrid. 

sister of the Dowager Marchioness 
i>>ufferm and Ava, and her husband now 


and has received extra giants on that 
account. He is the only son of the late 
Ernest do Bunsen, oi Abbey Lodge, Regent’s 
I and many people in London society 
will remember the charming garden-parties 
given there during the Victorian era. 

IN^drid cannot fail to be of keen interest 
A people, and the post of British 

Ambassadress there will grow to be more 
and more prized as the years roll onwards. 
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Origin of Tabic Rules— Invitations in Old Times— Why the Date is Repeated when Accepting 

an Invitation — Punctuality 


'T'here are many who call themselves loo 
^ practical to be able to comprehend 
why the etiquette of the table should be so 
hedged about with formalities, so laden with 
rules for conduct. 

The reason for some of them may be lost 
in the mists of the jiasl, but there can be no 
doubt whatever that for each of those 
regulations which we all have to observe, or 
be condemned as lacking m sauoir faire, 
there has at one time existed an excellent 
reason, and one at which it would be im- 
possible to gibe. 

Modern Informality 

Some of these reasons are clear enough, 
and need no research Why, for instance, 
must wc dress for dinner ? Because 
it would be an impoliteness to our table 
comjmnions to sit down without removing 
the dusty garments in which we have spent 
the afternoon. The bath, the change of 
raiment are in themselves refreshing, and 
not to the body onl}^ but to the spirit as 
well These are reasons for the practice. 

The length of invitation — a phrase that 
is current for the length of I line between 
sending out the invitations and the dinner 
itself — was once on a time a hard, fixed rule. 
Never less than three weeks’ — sometimes a 
month’s — notice was given, but, partly owing 
to the ever-encroaching week-end, and partly 
to the impatient restlessness engendered by our 
rushing, “ hustling ” age, this span ol time 
has been considerably shortened. In London 
the favourite way of inviting guests seems 
to be to send round a footman or a ines- 
senger-boy with notes expressed in simplest 
form : “ Come and dine to-night,” perhaps, or 
” The Hard presses dine with me to-morrow. 
Will you come ? ” 

Informality like this is the privilege of 
the high-placed. One well-known hostess, 
wife of a Liberal peer, has started the novel 
fashion of sending typewritten notes of 
invitation, merely signing her name at the 
end. She gives about a week’s notice. 

All this brevity and haste is in pure con- 
tradiction to the reason why long invita- 
tions used to be given. This was, that the 
invitee would be unlikely to be pre-engaged, 
and would therefore be free to accept. This 
good old rule, emanating from a spirit of 
true politeness, still prevails in the great 
upper middle class. 

The reason for mentioning day and date 
in replying to such an invitation is clear 
to those who think. It is in order that no 
mistake may be possible. Such things have 


happened, and proved extremely awkward. 
” Thursda^^ ” can be so badly written as to 
look like ” Tuesday,” and the figure 7 can 
be so carelessly formed as to look like 9. 

When Sir James and Lady Three Stars 
request the pleasure of Mr. and Mrs Blank’s 
company at dinner on Tuesday the yth, and 
Mrs. Blank replies that she and Mr. Blank 
have great pleasure in accepting their kind 
invitation to dine on Thursday the cjth, the 
matter is easily cleared up. Had neither 
day nor date been mentioned, the Blanks 
would duly arrive on Thursday the qlh, at 
8 o’clock or so, and things would be un- 
comfortable all round. 

The Unpunctual Quest 

Is it necessary to point out the reason for 
rc])]ying to a dinner invitation within 
twenty-four hours of receiving it ? The 
hostess has made up her party, whether her 
table be a long one or three or four round 
ones. Should there be any refusals, and 
should these come in several days after the 
invitations have been sent out, the hostess 
IS placed in the awkward position of asking 
other acquaintances on very short notice 
to fill the vacant places. The n'cipients 
probably feel that they arc invit(‘d in a 
iatite de micux spirit, and, even if they 
accept, their feelings may be slightly injured. 

Had the invitations all been answered at 
once, nothing so uncomfortable would have 
happened, for the hostess would have sent 
out her second little set of invitations with- 
out delay. 

When the plea is a prior engagement, 
there is no excuse whatever lor delay in 
answering. If the prior engagement exists, 
it docs so when the invitation is received 

The reason for mentioning the hour of 
dinner as a quarter of an hour previous to 
that at which it will be served is to allow 
time for difference in clocks and watches, 
delays in transit, and other small accidents, 
such as difficulties with tics, and gloves that 
select an inauspicious moment for splitting. 

The why and wherefore for observing 
punctuality might be eloquently dilated on. 
It is the height of rudeness to keep a number 
of people waiting for their dinner. An 
insult to the host and hostess, it is an injury 
to the cook. It is an advertisement to the 
other guests that the late arrival is in- 
different to their opinion, and careless about 
their convenience. There arc small-minded 
persons who think it ” smart ” to arrive 
very late at a dinner-party. They like a 
roomful of people to witness their entrance 
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and be impressed by their appearance, 
knowing that the minds of all arc for the 
moment exclusively occupied with them. 
This idea ministers to their self-importance. 
The smallness of it all is the last thing that 

they realise. x i • 4.1, 

The old-fashioned mode of laying the 
table with a whole array of knives and forks 
for each person has now given place to the 
single knife and fork, renewed with each 
course. It is said that King Edward was 
partly responsible for this change, and a 
reason for his Majesty’s dislike for this 
custom has been given, which may -or 
may not be correct. It is connected 
with the superstition that knives crossed 
upon each other are unlucky, and everyone 
must have noticed that knives will insist 
on crossing over upon each other, no matter 
how mathematically straight they may 
originally have been laid. 

Middle Class Wisdom 

Fish knives and forks were a middle- 
class invention, and a ver}^ useful one. 
Aristocracy, however, has consistently 
frowned upon them, stigmatising them as 
in bad form. They have begun to make 
their way, notwithstanding, into the houses 
of the great ; but the rule is that when 
dining with dukes and earls, one finds an 


ordinary fork, perhaps two forks, for eating, 
one’s fish. In the days before fish knives 
and forks, a single fork and a piece of bread 
were the tools provided, but two forks were 
alwa^^s admissible. 

The reason for knife-rests is obvious. 
Without them the knife and fork would soil 
the cloth, or, if left on the dish, might .slip 
with the handles in the gravy But society 
frowns on knife-rests They arc among the 
sensible contrivances thought out by the 
middle-class, and in no way appeal to the 
higher .sections of our social edifice 

With a dinner served Russian fashion they 
are, of course, quite useless, since the carving- 
knife and fork a*e not required at table 
The reason for ottering the right arm to 
the lady whom one escorts to the dining- 
room IS that she is to sit on the right of her 
dinner partner. There used to be an old rule, 
that when the dining-room was a floor lower 
than the drawing-room, the lady was always 
given the side furthest from the balusters 
lest her gown should catch in them. 

It was probably a tender care for the con- 
dition of her taldecloth that suggested to 
some long-past hostess the })rudent prohibi- 
tion against cutting one’s bread at table. 
Be that as it may, it is a solecism to cut, 
instead of merely breaking it. 

'Jo he coutumed. 


MABinMG ACQUASHTAHCE 

By “MADGE” (Mrs. HUMPHRY) 

Social Clubs are the Best Friends to the Lonely Girl — The Dancing Club^ the Dinner Club^ and 

How to Join Them 


'T'hf.rk arc many lonely persons ot all 
* classes in the world who are of a 
naturally sociable dispo.sition and would 
like to make acquaintances, but do not 
know how to set about doing so 

(iirls and women, even more than men, 
feel this difficulty They long for the com- 
panionship of ofher girls and women, and 
yet may not be able to pay the fees neces- 
sary for membershi]) of a woman’s club 
This loneliness is a ]U'incipal cause of 
undesirable ac(|uaintanceships, which oiten 
lead to unpleasant results 

Young women of education living in 
lodgings in great cities feel very keenly the 
need of congenial com])amonshi]i, not alone 
in the everyday sense of the w^ord, but 
intellectually as well. Our brains require 
sharpening against the brains of others 
Boarding-houses do not always provide this 
kind of society. How, then, is one to 
procure it ? 

One of the })lcasantcst \vays of accom- 
plishing this end is to join a small societ}^ 
for dancing, dining, or debating. There arc 
several of these m London and in other 
cities and large towns as well. To take a 
dance club first. It is started with a certain 
number of members whose subscriptions in 
the aggregate cover the whole expenses. 
These are the hire of a suitable hall, of the 
band, buffet refreshments, and, in some cases, 
a sit-down supper. There will also be some 


printing, such as notices to b- sent out, jiro- 
grammes, postage, etc A club of the kind 
started with sevent\-five members, each of 
whom paid a guinea dhis amount cox ered 
the cost ot five dancts, one a month from 
October to lYbruaiy 

A dmiier club may be ext’^emely jileasant. 
Details of one such mav .serve for *dniost all. 
The members j^ay 5s on election and aftcr- 
w^ards 3s a year The club dines once a 
month from C)ctober to April or Ma^", and 
the ])ricc of the dinner is 2s bd , without wane. 
A good but inexpensi\'(‘ resta.urant is cho.scii, 
the secretary (a lady) making .ill arrange- 
ments Dinner is followed by a paper read by 
a member on some interesting subject, anil 
a discussion follows the pajier At this club 
one may make very pleasant acquaintances. 

Some dinner clubs are lor the purpose of 
card-playing These arc maimged in much 
the same way. 

In summer there is the resource of tennis 
clubs Other societies available for purjioses 
of making acquaintance cire dramatic and 
musical. 

Lovers of music who can sing or play some 
instrument would be gladly welcomed in a 
musical club, if able to satisfy the secretary 
as to eligibility. A lonely girl or woijian 
might find this simple proceeding a means of 
entering on an entirely new phase of life, 
bright, enjoyable, opening wide doors for 
broadening existence. 
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By “MADGE*’ (Mrs. HUMPHRY) 


The Autocratic Daughter — The American Girl and Her Australian Cousin: a Contrast — 
Consideration for the Wishes of Parents 


DAUGHTER AND MOTHER 


It may seem an absurd idea that any 
* rules of etiquette should exist m the 
matter of daughter and motlier, and perhaps 
the term is a little too strict to express the 
line of conduct that a girl with any pre- 
tensions to being well bred should adopt 
with regard to her parents. 

Anyone who has seen the jilay called 
** Tilda’s New Hat ” will rcmemlier how 
entirely the daughter ol the Erisl End was 
mistress of the situation, mistress of the 
home, and direct ruhu* ol her mother, whom 
slie ordered out ol the room, and who 
served her like a slave. The little ])lay was 
a s]ilen(Iid lesson in how not to behave 
towards one’s mother. 

The gill ol the West End, too, often errs 
to a certain extent in the same direction. 
This IS not always her own fault It 
depends entirely on the manner in which 
her mother has bi ought her up If the girl 
has been indulged and spoiled from infancy 
she naturally imbibes the idea tliat the 
worlci was made for her, and that her parents 
should liave as their particular aim m life 
the indulgence of all her whims Such girls 
arc to be seen in thousands 

If one goes shopping one oilen secs a 
daugliter entirely m command of a sub- 
missive mother. And in ])ubhc vehicles one 
sees the daughter enter first, leaving the 
mother to follow as she may. 

The Domineerins: Daughter 

There arc a tliousand ways m which the 
ill-bred girl of ordinary society shows her 
Ignorance of the etiquette Avlnch should be 
observed . In the post-office one day I noticed 
a quiet little mother and a tall, overbearing 
daughter standing at the counter, waiting, 
like myself, lor one of the assistants to be at 
leisure The girl was all impatience, and 
after a few moments, rapping smartly on the 
counter, she said “ is no one leady to serve 
me ! ” After a Jew seconds a young girl 
came forward, and looking at the mother, 
evidently cxqicctmg her to say what she re- 
quired, was astonished by receiving a tirade 
from the daughter. “ Oh, Lucy ! ” murmured 
the mother in a protesting way 

There are thousands of homes in our 
quiet, domesticated England where the 
mother is ruled as a slave by an imperious 
daughter, where servants will not remain 
because of lier autocratic manner, and 
because they cannot serve two mistresses. 

A young man staying at a country house 
was astonished one morning by hearing the 
daughter of the family at breakfast not only 
make her own plans for the day without 
consulting the convenience of the rest of 


the party, but arrange all their plans for 
them as well “ Mother, you’ll take the 
car with Mr. and Mrs. Blank, and mind 
you’re back at half-past lour, for I shall 
need it in time to take Evelyn to the So- 
and-So’s to tea.” The young man had been 
rather attracted by the handsome figure 
and 2:)retty face of this young woman, but 
the attraction ceased when he found that 
she was the tyrant of the home A man 
does not want a tyrant as a wife, though 
there is a story of one such, wdien left a 
widower, jnirchasmg a tiger at a menagerie 
sale, and, when asked by his friends what on 
earth he wanted with such an animal, 
rejilying, " My wife is dead three weeks, and 
I miss her terribly ! ” 

The American Qirl 

Travelling from Nuremberg to Bayreuth 
one summer I held as fcllow'-travellers an 
American girl with her parents, and was 
amused, though irritated, by hearing her 
cxiiound her jilans to them She had gone 
to the Continent in order to tram her voice, 
and in the loudest of tones she informed her 
hearers, including ourselves, that slie had 
jileumed to remain for a year at Munich. 
Turning on her mother, she added ” Now, 
mind, neither you nor pa are to come near 
me for that whole year ” The jioor mollier, 
looking miserable, said “Oh, Lalhc, not 
sec you for a whole year I That will be 
dreadful ! ” Sternly the young woman 
rejilicd ” Not for a whole year , T forbid it ’ ” 
“ But,” said the father, ” siipjiose you should 
be ill ? ” ” Oh, if I want you I’ll telegraph 

lor you,” and, meekly, both assented, though 
evidently with the greaU'st leluctance 

A Salutary Lesson 

The Australian daughter seems less in- 
clined to autocracy than her American 
si.ster. Why is it that in Am(u*ica, which 
makes freedom the great aim and charm of 
existence, j^arents should make doormats 
of themselves for their children to wipe their 
boots on ? This is really not too strong an 
expression to convey the state of things 
existing in the American home. It begins 
with the childhood and continues through 
the girlhood cind womanhood of the daughter. 
Our own English girls who arc inclined to 
be tyrannical seldom find that both parents 
are willing to come under their rule. A 
visit to America would be an excellent object- 
lesson for our own young women. They 
would surely return to England converts 
to the charm ol politeness, and consider^i- 
tion for others, especally for father and 
mother. 




In lln^' iiniiortant section of 

Evkry Woman’s ENCYCi.oPAcmA 

every aspect of dress is being dealt 

with l)v pr.icUcal and experienced wi iters. The history of drei>b fiom earliest times is told, and 

practical .ind useful information given in : 


Home 

DressmakinfS 

Millinery 

Now to Cut Pat to; /I ? 

Nome 'J'ailorinet 

Lessons in Hat Trimming 

Methods of SclJ~;masurc- 

Kepi Lsentati7’c La i hions 

No7l’ to Make a Shape 

incut 

Laiuy Dress 

No 7V to Curl Feathers 

Colour Conti ast': 

Alteration of Clot he 7, etc. 

Floivcrs, Hatpins, Colours, etc. 

Boots and Shoes 

j Furs 

Gloves 

( llOli c 

1 Choice 

Choice 

Now to Kct / in Good Condition Now to Prcsen'c^ etc. 

Cleaning, etc. 

Now to Sotten Leather, etc. 

1 No7v to Detect Liaiid^ 

Jewellery, etc. 


MEW USES FOE OEB TEIMB^ETS 

A Use for Old-fashioned Trinkets — Brooches and their Possibilities — Earrings — Some Uses 
for Shoe and Other Buckle*; — How to Utilise Earrings as Hatpins 


MhART.Y every woman has some old trinket 
which IS handsome and admirable in 
its way — but in the wrong way. It may 
be that the brooch or bracelet was her 
mother’s ; sentiment forbids her parting 
with the treasure, and yet it is impossible 
to use it as it is, on account of fashion. 

'I'he question as to how to adapt old 
trinkets lor modern 
use IS a fascinating 
one Things which 
have lain for years 
unheeded take a new 
\'cduc m our e5’es \v hen 
they give a linishmg 
loucli to a modern 
toilet, and trinkets 
which we have care- 
fully stored, but 
thought of as hope- 
less for personal 
adornment, may be 
routed out and looked 
upon as a fresh asset 
to the wardrobe. 

There is a cachet 
about an old bit of 
J ewellcry which is 
extremely subtle, but 
it must be worn right. 

A good thing in the 
wrong place is like a 
weed in a garden, and 
makes for untidiness. 


Let us begin with that most hopeless of 
all possessions, the enormous Early Victorian 
brooch, measuring jicrhaps two r ad a half 
inches across. Its centre may, perhaps, be 
a plait of the hair of some ancestor, or a 
large shell cameo, which, even though its 
tints of brown, gold, and ])ink be lovely in 
themselves, is not wdiat w*e w ant as fastening 
for a Peter Pan collar. 

Use such a brooch 
as a waist buckle, or 
as a finish to some 
braid or lace trimming 
on a house dress or 
rest gown, and the 
fimi gold or pinchbeck 
frame looks extremely 
handsome, while the 
cameo itself gives a 
note of distinction to 
a brown or rose-hued 
dress. A large brooch 
may sometimes be 
made into a hat trim- 
ming, fastening dow*n 
a sw^athe of tulle or 
ribbon, but this needs 
careful arranging. 
Occasionally there 
is a delicate part of 
these large brooches 
which may be de- 
tached from the main 
portion and used by 



A large Early Victorian cameo brooch makes a note of distinc- 
tion when fastening a i&ce trimming on rest gown or home 
dress, or it could be used as a waist buckle 
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Novel hatpins can be made from old-fashioned drop-earrings, or 
an old flat brooch can be adapted for the same purpose. The two 
shown above arc of coral set in gold 


itsclJ For cxcini})lo. a targct-like brooch of 
gold of the wrong j^cnod sometimes has ^l 
good carbuncle, amethyst, or lojiaz, set into 
the centre It will be found that such a stone 
can easily be taken out and worn as a pendant 
by itself, invisible rings being jilaced at the 
back to hold the chain 

II possible, the jeweller who fixes the rings 
should so arrange them that the jewel can 
be rcjilaced in its original setting without 
difficulty. 

Most women who ha\'e a feeling for 
clothes of symjiathy and suitability now 
wear earrings of a bizarre character, at any 
rate with their evening and house dresses. 
It IS often possible to jack up two pieces of 
marquisitc, a jiair ot carved coral or amber 
drops, or some jieasant jewellery, which can 
be made into attractive earrings. An inex- 
pensive jilan for the indulgence of such 
fancies is to have 


a })lam gold, or 
small single jiearl, 
or a little diamond 
stud so made that 
it can be used as 
the holder for any 
fancy droj), made 
with a ring on it. 

A small jnecc of 
the ear wire is 
made plain, and on 
to this the pendant 
IS slipped Thus, 
without the ex- 
])ensc of gold wires 
being added, many 
charming bits can 
be utilised, the stud 
enhancing the 
beauty of the piece. 


The fortunate possessor of a handsome 
pair of old shoe buckles need never be at a 
loss for attractive neckwear Slipped into 
a band of black velvet or satin, the buckle 
makes a good feature in the old-fashioned 
stock type of collar-band. If threaded on 
white, black, or grey tulle, a more dressy 
jabot IS achieved. 

There are buckles and slides of old paste 
of blue, green, or amethyst, which make a 
note of colour that is extremely valuable, 
used either as waist-belt, collar ornament, or 
threaded through a band of lace or ribbon on 
a hat Even the slide or buckle of plain, 
old-fashioned red gold is not to be despised, 
while in chased or rejiousse silver the buckle 
IS most useful. 

Such buckles or slides can be picked up 
quite cheaply, and are to be found in Norway 
and other Scandinavian countries amongst 
jieasants’ jewellery 

Tiny buckles in silver, steel, or pinchbeck 
were used by everyone in the eighteenth 
century for fastening the knee breeches of 
the day These make a jileasmg fastening 
for an ornamental rosette on an evening 
frock, or a ribbon attachment lor a muff. 

Hatpins 

The large modern luitpin lends itself 
admirably to the using of old trinkets in a 
new' and attractive form. The large drop- 
earrings of jet, which arc imjiossiblc now m 
their original form, make good hatpins for 
use during mourning. However large and 
obtrusively carved, they are correct as a hat 
ornament, and it is delightful to have a pair 
of the same pattern. Any small working 
jeweller will mount them With a long, useful 
pin for about 2S 6d. It is wise to "give the 
exact measurement for the })in in inches. 

Earrings of amber, of garnets closely set, 
or of coral, plain or carved, make bcautilul 
hatpins, but wc must remember, when 
selecting such trinkets to be made into hat- 
jans, that the earring drop must be the same 
all round, or it is not suitable. Flexible 
drops with dangling balls or pins cannot be 
utilised for this purpose. 
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HINTS TO THE GIRE WITH A SMALL 

ALLOWANCE 

The Possibility of Dressing Well on a Small Allowance — Economy of Home-made Underclothing— 
Millinery— Everyday Wear— How to Preserve Lace Trimmings from Injury in the Wash 


It docs not necessarily follow that because 
* one girl has a large dress allowance 
and another a small one that the first is the 
better dressed and smarter lookingof the two. 

A girl’s a})pcarance depends so much more 
upon her own individuality, her choice of 
clothes, and the way she jiuts them on» 
than upon the actual sum total of her 
yearly expenditure. A small «illowance, well 
managed, and in the luinds of a ])ractical 
girl with a taste for dressmaking and 
nullinery, can be made to achieve wonders 

It IS not intended in the ])resent article to 
take a fixed sum, such as / i 2 or ;^i5, and then 
map out the Sjiending of it to the best 
advantage, because it is very difficult to 
legulate individual expenditure by any hard- 
and-fast rules. 

Underclothinsf 

First there is the important matter of 
underclothing. The girl with a small allow- 
ance may be very much tempted to invest 
in the pretty ready-made garments that can 
be bought so cheaply nowadays 'J'he dis- 
cidv^antcige of ready-made underclothing, 
however, is that, though chcaj) at the time, 
it very quickly wears out cind necesj' dates 
the laying in of a fresh stock. It is really 
more economical lor her to buy all the 
materials — and these cost very little il 
advant.ige be taken of remnant salc.s — and 
then either to make it up herself, or get in a 
scwing-niaid to help by the day It is possible 
to buy twenty yards ol embroidery (sulficient 
for three nightdresses and three or lour 
combinations) lor 3s. i id This works out 
at the rate oi about 2}d per yard, which is 
far cheaper than embroidery by the yard, 
wude, good, and strong enough for the 
purpose 

Keinnants of longcloth f'an sometimes be 
])icked 11}) at a white sale, and in this w^ay 
a sufficient amount may be procured at a 
much chea})er rate than if the mateiial had 
been bought by the yard 

Buying at Sales 

There are two }ioints that should be remem- 
bered when buying remnants of longcloth 
— one IS to see theit the dillerent pieces are 
all more or less of the same quality (that they 
match, if one may speak of “ matching ” in 
connection with longcloth) ; the other is to be 
sure that the remnants will really prove 
an economy, lor a small remnant that cuts 
up extravagantly, with large pieces weisted, 
IS utterly useless from an economical i)oint 
of view. Pretty, frilly petticoats can be made 
quite chcaj)ly at home in the same way, 
either m white or coloured materials. 

The more substantial underskirts can, how- 
ever, be bought ready-made to advantage. 


as the cord mgs, or accordion-pleated frills, 
with which they may be trimmed, are not 
easy for the home worker to accomplish. 

Choice of Headgear 

Millinery. For the girl who cannot afford 
to have many hats, nothing is more useful 
than a really good black hat, for not only can 
it be worn with iiny coloured costume, but 
it always looks well With such a }:)Ossession, 
many girls w'ould not need more than a 
plain, useful hat for hard w^ear, though, il 
it could be afforded, a hat of the same colour as 
the best costume would be attractive. 

In the summer, for w^ear with coloured 
muslins, a very good and economical plan is 
to have one good burnt-straw hat ol a 
becoming shape, as this goes with edl colours, 
trimmed sim])ly, but smartly, with ribbon 
or flowers to harmonise with the gowns 
in wear 

The girl who can trim all her own hats 
successfully will save a great deal, as 
untrimmed shcq)es and materials cost 
infinitely less than the shop-trimmed hats. 

A Colour 5chetne 

Everyday clotTies must now be considered, 
and as these are the most worn, it is 
im])ortant that they should be interesting 
as well as serviceable The idea’ colour for 
the everyday costume of the girl wutli a 
very small tillowance is dark blue, the 
reason being that it is not a very noticeable 
or striking colour, this being an advantage 
when a costume has to be w^orn often At 
the same time, though it is not very notice- 
able, dark blue is not uninteresting or 
“ drabby,” and it keeps its good colour 
much longer than brown or black. 

The girl who cannot atlord a very large 
washing-bill will cither wear dark blouses 
in the mornings, or will make herself a few 
of the neat white flannel or delaine shirts 
that can so easily be washed at home. The 
latter, however, in the o})inion of many 
w^omeii, require stiff white linen collars wuth 
them, to look smart, unless used for sports 
such as hoc'key or golf, w^hen a soft turn-dowui 
collar IS permissible. Dark blouses, worn 
with muslin or silk stock collars that are 
easy to wash, arc really by far the most 
economical, and look neat and serviceable 
for morning wear. 

A girl cannot do better than make herself 
Qnc or two Japanese silk blouses ; these 
stand the ordeal of the w^ash-tub, especially 
if a small quantity of methylated spirits is 
added to the last rinsing v\ater; and they 
are ironed while still quite damp. 

Considerable saving can bo effected by 
making up summer materials into dresses 


' 1" ~*il*i*r 
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of the pinafore or jumper style, to be worn 
with white lawn slips. The parts of the dress 
that always soil first are the cuffs and the 
collar ; if these arc separate from the dress, 
as in a slip, they can be washed more often 
than the dress itself. Such a dress will 
look fresh for quite a long time if ironed 
occasionally, and a clean slip t^lken as 
required. If more convenient, white muslin 
blouses can be utilised, instead of the 
specially made slips. 

Nearly every girl possesses a few pieces of 
good lace, which look prettiest over the 
delicate shades that can be obtained in 
muslins or mercerised lawns , but permanently 
attached to these materials, the lace would 
jirobably be ruined when the bUuises were 
washed and starched at the laundry. As, 
however, good lace can be washed at home 
without injury to its fabric (page igio,Vol 3), 
the following plan may be follow'cd : Make 


several blouses of a very plain pattern (fasten- 
ing down the back), with a few broad tucks 
at the shoulders, and with a low collar-band 
instead of a collar. 

Then make up the lace insertion into 
several stock-collars, each one having a high 
collar, frilled and boned, a piece straight down 
the front, and two shoulder-bands reaching 
from the collar to , the top of the sleeve. 

The shoulder-bands must be cut out at 
cither end to fit the neck and the sleeve-lmc, 
and when tacking these fitments on to the 
jdain blouses already described, be sure that 
these shoulder-straps come into 'just their 
right place, and that they are tacked flat. 
It is very easy to take the lace off when a 
blouse is washed, and when thn stock-collars 
themselves get dirty they can be carefully 
washed at home and replaced Japanese silk 
blouses made up in a simple style could have 
lace trimmings arranged in this method. 


GI^OVES 

Cononutii ftiim 24 

Dry Cleaning of Gloves — Cleaning by the Wet Process —Benzine or Spirits of Wine-'-Washing 

Leather Gloves 


'T*iie woman who wishes to save money by 
cleaning her gloves at home can use the 
dry or w(‘t process. ICithcr will be quite suc- 
cessful il carefully and intelligently carried 
out, but of the two the dry process is, 
perhaps, the easier. 

The Dry Process 

Lay the gloves flat on a clean board. I'akc 
a mixture of equal parts of finely powdered 
alum and fullers’ earth — or for white kid or 
.suede substitute French chalk for tlie fullers’ 
earth — and rub well mto the gloves. Leave 
lor an hour or so ; brush and shake wtII Tf 
the gloves arc very dirty, use burnt bone- 
powder instead ol alum. Fini.sh by well 
lubbing wulh a handful of wwm bran or 
oatmeal Dry whiting mixed wuth the bian 
is effective. Practice will enable one to suit 
oiicscll and one's gloves with a combination 
of the above cleaners, reserving the use of 
the bran or oatmeal for the last process, as 
by it the powder is taken up from the gloves. 

The other method is by benzine, naphtha, 
spirits of wane, or petrol. 

A Wet Process 

Here the gloves are stretched on a board, 
and the spirit applied with successive pads 
of clean flannel ; or they arc placed on the 
hands, and the hands are then washed as 
though in water, a bit of flannel being used 
to the soiled parts on the finger-ends or palm 
of the hand. The secret of success here lies 
in speedy work. Do the work rapidly, and 
so do not allow the skin to become saturated. 
When clean, rub down with clean cloths, 
stretch lengthways into shape, and hang out 
to dry in a current of air. At this date, after 
there have been so many startling accidents, 
one has little need to note the fact that all 
such work should be done, if possible, in the 
open air, or at least in a room where there is 


no kind of artificial light or exposed flame, 
and wdicre the windows and doors arc left 
ajar till the fumes of the spirit are dispersed. 

There are some skins wdiich will wash with 
soap and whaler. Here, also, the w^ork mu.st 
be done quickly and the washing be super- 
ficud if the skin is to be supple wdicn done. 
A skin saturated wath any moisture hopc- 
le.ssly thickens and stiffens. 

Silk gloves must be w^ashed in warm 
soapy welter, and then rinsed in cold. Dry 
and iron wath a merely w'arm iron. 

kenovation of Black Kid Qloves 

Black kid gloves can be renovated wath a 
mixture of olive oil and good jet black ink — 
ten drops of ink in a tcaspoonful of oil. 
Apply with a small, soft brush, and repeat 
if the marks of wear persist. 

Put a new pair of black kid gloves on care- 
fully, and then when buttoned rub a tiny 
piece of fresh butter all over. Wipe very 
thoroughly wath an old clean handkerchief, 
and pull into shape. Black suede gloves are 
extravagant wx^ar, and little can be done to 
extend their short though pleasant reign. 

Perfumes for Qloves 

Especially after a glove has been cleaned 
should it be perfumed, though at all times a 
slight perfume adds to the attraction of one’s 
gloves. The modern way is by means of 
sachets, but there arc some very old recipes 
for glove perfumes which were greatly 
patronised some hundred years ago. These 
were rubbed well inside the glove with a bit 
of cot ton- wool, or laid on papers which were 
placed between the gloves, the whole then 
being pressed between two heavy books. 
The glove retained this scent to the last : 
Essence of roses . , J oz. 

Oil of cloves . . . . I drachm 

Frankincense . . . , J oz. 
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PRACTICAL LESSOHS IN DRESSMAStIHG 

Cont'mied from />a^e S()i6, Patt 

By M. PRINCE BROWNE 

hxaminer in Dressmaking^ I'ailo) mg, French Pattern Modi llnig, Plain Needlework and Millinery, of the 
feachers in Training at the University College of South Wales and Monmouthshire, (atdiff the London 
Tcilinical Examination Centre, etc. Author of Up-to-date Dresscutting and Drafting^ a^so '■'‘ The Practical 

Woi k of Dressmaking and TatlortngP 

TWENTY-FIFTH LESSON. FAGGOT AND HEM STITCHING 


How to Work Faggot Stitching — Yokes in Faggot Stitching — Collar in Faggot Stitching- 
Stitching and How to Draw the Threads 


"Hem 


pAGGOT stitch is worked from lett to right, 
* and from the worker. Hold the scarf with 
one end to the left hand ; pass the needle 
through from the wrong side, at the com- 
mencement of the hem on the left, and a few 
threads from the edge of it, as shown in 
Diagram i. Draw the silk tlirough, pass the 
needle across, and bring it through under 
the riglit, and opposite, hem, a few threads 
from tile edge, as shown in Diagram 2. 



Insert needle on wrong side at Diagram 2 Draw thread through, 
commencement of hem on pass needle across and under 
the left opposite hem 


Pass the needle and silk under the stitch 
just made (across from one hem to the other), 
as in Diagram 3, so as to twist the silk 
round it, and make another stitch across 
by bringing the needle up through and 
near the edge of the Iclt hem, rather less 
than a quarter of an inch from the first 
stitch, as shown in Diagram 4 (working 
about six stitches to the inch). Again pass 
the needle and silk under the , stitch (to 
twist the silk), and make the next stitch 
near the edge of the right hciu. Continue 
working in this way to the end, passing the 
needle under each stitch, to twist the silk. 
The stitches must all be worked exactly 
the same distance apart, and the silk must 
not be drawn too tight. All the stitches 
should he quite fiat across the pciper from 
hem to hem, and the paper underneath 
them must not be puckered. When the 
faggot stitching is finished, remove the 
tackmg and the paper, and .the work should 
appear as in Diagram 5. 

When all the pieces have been joined 
on to make the scarf the required length, 
the border must be joined on down the two 
sides. 


To do this, tack the narrow hem on each 
side of the scarf neatly and firmly on to 
strips of p.ipcr ; then tack the folded edges 
of the piece for the border on to the same 
strips of paper, at a distance ol jibout 
thrce-(;igliths of an iiK'h from the edge of the 
hem, and be caicfiil to keep the space 
exactly the same width the wliole length of 
the scarf. Connect the Ixnder with the scarf 
by faggot stitching them together in the 
same %vay in which the ends were joined on. 

Tf necessary, the work can be lightly 
pressed when it is finished, but the necessity 
for tins depends greatly upon the material 
and on the w^orker. 

Pretty yokes tor blouses can be made 
by connecting lows of narrow' ctossway 
folds of materuil, silk, or satin, or Lu e in- 
sertion, by faggot stitch. An exact pattern 
of the yoke to be made must first be cut out 
in paper. The matt'rird, silk or satin, must 
then be cut, the strips joined and pressed, 
and the folds made m the same w^ay as the 
bolder for the scarf w^as done. 

if tlie folds wdien finished are to measure 
about half an inch in wndth, the crossw^ay 



a half wade. 

N.B — It IS belter to measure, mark, 
and rule lines on which to cut these strips, 
to ensure their all being exactly the same 
width, so that the folds may all be alike. 

Tor cutting these strips follow the instruc- 
tions given on page 233, Vol. i ; but, of 
course, measuring them to the width re- 
quired. The folds must then be neatly 
and carefully tacked round the bottom of 
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the pattern, and should project about 
two inches beyond the paper on each side, to 
allow for turnings, and to overlap for the 
fastenings. The turned -in edges of the fold 
must be placed downwards, in order that 
the raw edge oi }he lower portion of llie 
blouse may be stitched in between them. 

If the yoke is circular m shape, it will be 
necessary to slightly stretch the lower edge 
of the fold when tacking it on, so that the 
top edge may fit smoothly round the curve. 
If the yoke is square, the corners must all^ 
be very carefully measured and " mitred,*' 
so tluit they may all exactly match 

The second fold must then be tacked 


on to the pattern, about tlirec-eighths of an 
inch above the first, and m the same way 
Continue tacking on lolds carefully and 
evenly until the whole pattern has been 
covered. Each one should be tacked on 
with the turned-in edge's downwards, and, 
like the first, it must project 
about a couple oi inches beyond 
the pattern on each side oi 
the back 

The l.iggot stitching w 01 keel 
in the same w'ay as that on 
the scarf must next be done, 
the tacking taken out, and the 
jiattern removed. 

Cut a strip of pa pci the 
length required for the collar- 
band, and the desired depth 
])lus hall an inch Fold over 

^ hall- 

inch, and 

Diagram 5 When finished, faggot stitchingshould t-iQtrll it 
appear as shown in this diagram , - 

at fre- 



quent intervals, as showm in Diagram 6. 

This notching causes the paper to “ give/' 
so that it may be tacked round the neck 
oi the faggot-stitched yoke 

Tack the notched turning on the w^rong 
side of the yoke 

When this is done, tat k on as many folds 
as aie required tor the neckband, in the ^ame 
nc'at and careful w'ay as those ol the yoke, and 
at the same distance apart. Each ol these 
folds must project beyond the paper at eat h 
end to allow tor turnings, and to overlap for 
iastenmg. Try on the yoke, and turn m 
the ends of it and of the neckband to fit. 

Take it off, and see that the edge oi tnc 
folds down the back lorms one straight line. 
“ Face " each fo^d separately (not the row^s of 
f^-ggot stitching), and sew^ on the fastenings. 

Cuffs, any depth desired, can be made 
to match the yoke on a paper pattern cut 
to fit the wrist and knvci part of the aim, 
or a band for elbow sleeves. For the latter, 
cut a strip of paper the desired depth, and 
tack it into a circle the size to go round the 
arm. Before making the folds, join the 
strips into circles, the same size as the paper. 
Press the turning open, then make the folds. 
Tack as many as are required on the paper, 
and work the faggot stitch. 

The edge of the sleeve can then be stitched 
into the band between the folds, as the blouse 
was stitched into the yoke. 


Faggot stitching can be made to look more 
ornamental if it is oversewn all along the 
centre wuth silk ot another shade, and if the 
folds of the yoke, etc., are made of plain 
material, they can be ornamented by having 
French knots or feather stitch worked 
on them with silk to match the faggot 
stitching. 

If the yoke is circular, and is to be made 
ot lace insertion instead of folds, each row 
of' the insertion must be tacked on to the 


r T >~~r r JCZL-J — l 

Diagram 6. Paper foundation on which to wofk a 
faggot stitched collar. Note the notched edge of paper 

paper pattern, from its lower edge, commenc- 
ing at the bottom of the pattern. The top 
edge of the insertion must then be very neatly 
gathered or whipped, drawm up to the re- 
quired size to fit the pattern, the stitches 
regulated, tlien securely tacked to the paper 
ready for the faggot stitching to be worked. 
It the yoke is square, and to be made of 
lace insertion, the corners must be mitred. 

Frills down the front or left side of blouses 
look well with a false hem faggot-stitchcd on. 
This Icdse hem can be made of material 
to match, or of a conti'cisting colour, or soft 
ribbon folded double could be used. If 
ol material, the fidse licm should be cut 
the same way as the frill, and prepared m 
the same \vay as the folds were done. A 
narrow hem should be made on the edge 
of the frill, and both should be neatly tacked 
on to a strip of paper, with the necessary 
space left between for the faggot stitching. 

Another prett y edge for a irill can be made 
by putting a coloured hem at the edge of it, 
and hemstitching it. To do this, cut a strip 
of the coloured material twice the width 
the hem is to be, plus two turnings. Idace 
one edge of it to the edge of the frill, light 
sides facing, and run the two neatly together. 
Be careful not to puckci tliem. Turn the 
hem over, turn down the other edge, fold 
and tack the hem exactly double, all the raw 
edges inside. 

To Work the Hem Stitch 
Draw out two or more threads in the frill 
(according to the mateual) immediately 
above the coloured hem , thread a needle with 
fine silk or cotton to match the hem, fasten 
your thread to the left, and on the wrong 
side of the frill, and w^ork from right to left. 
Take up three or four threads at a time, 
draw the thread through, and insert, the 
needle immediately above into the edge of 
the coloured hem. Draw it through. Again 
take up the same number of threads, draw 
the needle through, and insert it in the edge 
of the hem. Continue in this way to the end . 

The same number of threads must always 
be taken up, and the thread drawn fhrough 
rather tightly as each stitch is worked. The 
material, however, must not be puckered, 
but must he perfectly flat. 

To be continued. 
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PRACTICAL LESSOHS IH TAILORSHG 

FOR HOME WORKERS AND OTHERS 

Lontmiitd /lom pat^r Part 2( 

By M. PRINCE BROWNE 

TWENTY-FIFTH LESSON. SPORTS COSTUME WITH NORFOLK 

COAT — continued 

Yoke for Norfolk Coat — Gored Skiit Suitable for Wear with a Norfolk Coat — Gored Skirt with 

Pleats at Side 

I^ACHINE-STITCH on the yoke Next take a ALike the waistband, and either pass it 
^ piece ol leno and model the shape of the under the fold at the centre-back, or place 
re vers from the illustration , make them and it over it , then sew it invisibly to the coat 
the collar, put them on, and “face"’ them on each side. 

and the fronts I'he buttonholes shown in the revers are 

Put the lining into the coat. Line the cut and worked in the same way as those 
yoke, turn m the edge, and fell it over the down the front; and the waistband, as shown 
raw edges Make and ])ut in the sleeves. in the second illustration on page 2918, 
Make the buttonholes and sew on the buttons is fastened with a button and buttonhole 


SKIRTS SUITABLE TO WEAR WITH A NORFOLK COAT 


Choose cither a skirt with nine gores, 
sloped to mould the hips, or one with three 
gores, fitted to the hi])S on each side by one 
or more d.irts, and with cxiianding pleats on 
each side to give freedom of movement m 
any ])astimc in which the wearer may be 
taking part, and to allow for as long a stretch 
as is necessary in climbing, etc. To cut a 
skirt with nine gores, measuring 25 inches 
round the waist, il yards round the bottom, 
and ^^8 inches in length, commence with the 
front 

h'old a sheet of paper (newspaper will do) 
in hall, and measure from the fold acyoss the 
top 2^“ inches, and make a mark , measure 


Back Gore . — Draw the back gore 2^- inches 
at the to}), iij inches across the bottom, 
and 38 inches in length 

Cut it out 071 the lines, and wTite “ back 
gore ” on it. 

When the pattern is finished, place the 
material {folded double) on the table, 
and arrange the pieces on it to the best 
adv^antage (see Diagram on next page). 
As the tweed will have no facc,'^ the 
pieces can be arranged both up ancl down 
on it, £ind be c ut more economically than 
when they ha\'C to be placed all one 
wsiy on a “ faced ” matcrinl. The pattern 
having been tut without tun ings, they 


dowm the fold 38 inches, make 
another mark, and from it 
ineasuic, and draw a line across 
the paper 4 inches long , make a 
mark, and with two sqmires 
draw a long line to the first 
mark at the top of the ]iapcr 
C'ut out on these lines, and 
write “ front ” on this ])iecc 
First Gore. — I^'or the first gore 
measure across the top of a sheet 
of paper 2I inches, and make a 
maik , measure down the edge 
38 inches, and make another 
mark; from it measure and draw^ 
a line 7 inches long across the 
pajier, and draw^ a long line to 
the first mark at the to]) 

('nt out 077 the lines, and wu'ite 
first gore ” on this ])iece 
Second Gore . — Draw the second 
gore 2-i inches across the top, 8 
inches across the bottom, and 
38 inches long. 

Cut it out on the lines, and 
write “ second gore " on it. 

Third Gore . — Draw the third 
gore 2\ inches across the top, g 
inches across the bottom, and 38 
inches in length. 

Cut it out on the lines, and 
write “ third gore ** on it. 



Diagram of sktrt with pleats at each 
side to give freedom of movement 


must be allowx^d for m cutting 
the material, £ind also for the 
htmi 

N B — It IS ahvays better to 
allow sufficient to tarn up for 
a hem in making a sports 
skirt, instead of putting on a 
“ false ” one, as the former is 
far safer. 

The centre-front must be 
placed along the fold of the 
material so that it may be cut in 
one jiiece. 

Outline the pattern in chalk, 
and tailor tack the lines through 
to the under fold of the material 
Cut it out and tack the skirt 
together; remember to put the 
str light side of each gore towards 
the front, and to tack the 
tw'o sloping sides of the back 
toijether to form the centre-back 
seam 

When the skirt has been fitted 
and corrected^ the seams can be 
machinc-stitched, they can either 
be plain or “lap})ed” seams, but 
in cither case the centre-back 
seam should be plain, as a 
“lapped” seam gives a crooked 
appearance to the back of a 
skirt. 
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Do not forget to stitch in a piece of cut on the sraight, in this seam, to prevent 


tape, or a narrow stnp of linen or lining, 



piagram showing how the pattern for the nine-gored skirt should 
be arranged on doublc^width material. Allow for turnings 
when cutting out. (Sec previous page). 


its stretching, and to leave wide turnings on 
this seam. The placket hole can either be 
made on the left-hand side of the front or 
at the centre-back, as ]Dref erred. Instruc- 
tions for rnakmg the placket hole, and for 
putting on the fastenings are given in 
Vols. 2 and 3, pages 885 and 3962, and 
for putting the skirt into the band, on page 
1963 ; and for measuring up the skirt to 
turn it up round the bottom, in Vol. 2, 
pages 885 and 999. 

N.B —This “ sports skirt is better 
with rows of stitching round the bottom, 
"g as it gives it a firmness, and keeps it away 
<0 from the feet ; and an accident is less liable 
to happen than if the hem is merely turned 
up and worked by hand, as the hemming 
may come undone, and catch the heel. 

Before the hem is turned up finally, tack 
in the strips of linen, as instructed in Vol. 
3, page 2083 , then yieatly and securely 
tack up the hem 

If the tweed is very thick, do not turn it 
in round the top of the hem, but “ face 
the raw edge with Prussian binding. 

Tack on the binding as near as possible 
to each edge, as a guide for the machine- 
stitching; this must be done on the right 
side, and if it is worked 'just below the tacking 
on of the binding it will ensure its being 
ca light in 

The upper thread must, of course, be 
silk, but cotton will do for the under 
thread 

Place a damp cloth over the wrong side 
of the hem, and press it well all round. 

Work as many rows of machine-stitching 
as arc desired round the bottom of the 
skirt, and again press it ; and do anything 
else that remains to finish the skirt. 

3kirt 5et with Three Pleats at the Side 

To cut a skirt which, when finished, is to 
measure 25 inches round the waist and 
3.S inches in length, commence with the 
front. Fold a sheet of paper in lialf, and 
I measure from the fold at the top 2] inches, 
-Q and make a mark , measure down the fold 
38 inches, and make another m<irk, and 
3 irom it measure and draw a line across the 
^ paper 5 inches long, make a mark, and with 
^ two squares draw a long line to the mark 
at the top of the paper 

This line gives the “ side of the front.” 
Place a square along the side line, 15 inches 
up, as will 1 e shown by diagram in the 
next lesson, and draw a line 10 inches 
in length along the short arm of the 
square. Turn the square upside down, 
and again place it along the side line, 
the short arm to the bottom, and draw 
another line of 10 inches by the short arm 
Draw a line 15 inches long connecting these 
two lines. 

N B. — This extended portion, which is 
cut in one with the front, is for the pleats. 
Cut out the pattern on the outside lines, 
through the double paper. 

To be continued. 
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DRESS ACCESSORIES 

THE MAKING OF CRETONNE FLOWERS 


Cretonne Flowers as a Dress Trimming— How to Make the Flower— The Making of a Bud 

and Leaf into a Spray 




D ainty flowers made out of folded sal in or 
ribbon have been much used on hats and 
evening frocks, but cretonnes flowers are a 
novelty, their effect being both pretty and 
chic. To make them a thin cretonne is used. 
For the ros(‘s, an all-over pink or rose and 



white conventional pattern is suitable, or 
the flower part of a large rose design. 

For the knaves a very dark cretonne is 
necessary, otherwise' they are apt to liav(‘ a 
crude effect As only scra])s of material arc 
wanted, the worker may have some oddments 

lying by which can be ^ 

utilised ; but if the cre- 
tonne has to be specially 
bought, one should be 
chosen witli a close pat- 
tern of roses and dark 
leaves, so fhat there is 
as little waste as possible. 

How to Make the Roses 

To make* the roses, 
cut eleven pieces of cre- 
tonne two inches square* , 
fold one cornerwise and 
run a thread, as shown 
in the diagram. Roll 
this little piece round 
and round to form the 
centre of the rose, draw- 
ing up the thread very 
slightly. 'J'hen fold five 
more pieces in the same 
way, and run them with 
a continuous thrccid. Draw this thread up 
and sew them around the centre firmly. Do 
the remaining five pieces in a similar manner, 
and sew them on to form the outer jietals, 
and the cretonne rose is complete. 

This forms the middle of a small spray 
with its leaves and buds complete. 

The former are done in the following 


manner. Cut some more pieces of green 
cretonne rather smaller than the pink ones 
used for the roses. Fold them cornerwise, 
and stitch togetlier down one side. Turn this 
inside out, pressing the seam coming at the 
back of the leaf flat with the fingers. 

For the buds the cretonne must be cut 
with part of a rose and part of a leaf on it 
This is gathered and rolled up as for the 
centre, wifh the green coming so that it 
forms the calyx and the pink the bud. Roll 
it round a piece of piping cord to make a 
mount or stalk lor the leaves, and sew the 
leaves on to the cord, so as to hide it entirely. 
The spray is now complete, and all that 
remains is to sew it on to the frock. 

A Dainty Trimming 

A spray of this kind forms the daintiest 
possible trimming lor an evening gown, with 
an overskirt ol nliite ninon, one being 
placed at intcr’'’als round its edge. The 
liodice could be made* of soft satin, with a 
band of wide lace crossing the bust, and a 
shoulder strap of narrow elastic Over tlus 
IS a ve'iling of double union cut with kimono 
sleeves, with trails of the cretonne flowers 
around the decolletage The flviwcrs must be 
sewn on from the liack very secuiely, and 
each leaf and petal caught down, especially 
on the skirt, otherwise their weight will 


cause them to hang forw\ard and show the 
back of the spray. A good strong cotton will 
be required for making the flowers, and a 
finer one for sewing them on. In both cases 
firm, neat stitching will be required. 

The foUowiner are Rfood firms for supinymg m.iteri.ils, etc , mentioned in 
this Section Messrs Clark & Co. (Dyeing and denning) , Hartley & Co 
(Dress Goods) ; Jason Hosiery Co. (Underwear) . Wood-Milne Co , Ltd 
(Rubber Heels). 



A rose and leaves made from cretonne. This new kind of work can be utilised for trimmings for 
evening gowns, and is pretty and inexpensive 
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1 This section of Every Woman’s Encyclopaedia forms a practical and lucid guide to the many 1 

1 branches of needlework. It is 

fully illustrated by diagrams and photographs, and, as in other I 

sections of this book, the directions given are put to a practical test before they are printed. Among 
the su])|ccts dealt with are : 

linihroidery 

Knitting 

Darning with a Sewing 

Enihroidercd Collars and 

Crocket 

Machine 

JilOtt^CK 

Braiding 

What can be done with 

Late li^ork 

Art Patdiwork 

Ribbon 

Drawn Thread IVork 

Plain Necdlewoi k 

German Appliqut Work 

Tat fillip 

Pre units 

Monogram Desigjts, 

Netting 

Sewing^ Machines 

etc., etc. 


COVERLETS 

By EDITH NEPEAN 


(SEE COLOUREU ERONTISPILCE) 

Coverlets of the Past — Floral Designs — Satin Jean Coverlet- 
White — Embroidered Twill Squares Form an Effective Coverlet- 

and Flowers 


-Coloured Linen Embroidered in 
“Honeysuckle Design — Quotations 


PMBROTDi.Rcn coverlets have claimed the 
skill and patience of the needlewoman 
fiom a very early 
period. 

Specimens of seven- 
teenth century work 
sliow w hat very beauti- 
ful lesults can be ob- 
tained on linen with 
coloured worsteds A 
basket of tlowcis form- 
in^^ the centre oi the 
d e s 1 g 11 w o r k e d i n 
yellow worsted, with 
sprays oi semi-con- 
ventional ilowx'i.s over 
^vlnch a butterfly 
hovers, shows much 
artistic feeling. Such 
a w ork of art is one of 
the many which have 
survived the ravages 
of lime. The colour- 
ing of the flowxrs m 
green, mauve, yellow, 
and pink is still 
vvondcrtully fresh. 

On other coverlets 
of the same period Bie 
designs show a mer- 
maid or a horse or 
camel, rabbits, and 
fishes and birds, which 



prove the diversity of ideas which the 
needlewoman used to embellish her coverlets. 

Linen is an ideal 
fabric for embroidering 
in silk and is par- 
ticularly suitable for 
coverlets. A design of 
honeysuckle w^orked in 
pale pink and soft 
green gives a cool, 
fresh, and dainty ap- 
pearance. Washing 
lustre cottons arc also 
wonderfully effective. 
Red and green silk 
make a good combina- 
tion of colouring for a 
coverlet for a red bed- 
room. Autumn berries, 
w’orked thickly in satin 
stitch on white linen, 
arc mo.st effective, the 
leaves and stems 
worked in green silk. 
White linen, again, 
makes an ideal back- 
ground for this work. 
The silks should be 
those known as wash- 
ing, “ boiling,” filoselle 
for preference. A 

t..te » eff«,ive and washes well, 

f m a bedspread Silk makes an artistic 





ne>sutkl(. design tor .in (‘inlinndfi'jd liiuMi si|iuire for .i worked in w.islnn 

coverlet w.i'.lies wcdl, .uid looks cool .iiid dainty. (>et‘ pa^e 
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finish to this coverlet, or, if preferred, a 
white fringe is effective. 

The coverlets of the past were truly 
luxuriant works of art — some of the linen 
ones were embroidered with coloured silks 
and gold thread. Another idea for a 
coverlet dating from the Elizabethan period 
is one of satin, embroidered in black silk 
with touches of gold thread — a rather sombre 
coverlet for a bedroom, but quaint when 
relieved by the touches of gold. A satin 
coverlet embroidered in black silk relieved 
with vieux rose would make a gorgeous 
bedspread for a room which is furnished 
in dark oak. White linen might also be 
used instead of the satin, but the latter is 
particularly handsome with its ivory sheen. 


Ivory-white satin jean looks very well 
embroidered in white silks — a rather bold 
design of pomegranates worked in open 
chain-stitch, French knots, and stem-stitch. 
This coverlet should have torchon lace, about 
five inches wide, sewn all round about ten 
inches from the outside edge. It thus 
forms a square frame of lace with embroidery 
in the centre, and the embroidery on the 
outer side forms a border. The satin jean 
should be cut away from the back of the 
torchon lace, and the coverlet lined with 
pale blue or pink sateen, and finished oP 
with a wide torchon lace. The transparent 
lace will look most charming with the pale 
pink or pale blue showing faintly through 
Another idea for a coverlet is one of a 



and seems to accentuate the delicacy of the 
black lacc-likc embroidery. A bold design 
ot poppies makes another charming bed- 
spread. The flowers should be large ; they 
may be stamped or sketched upon a fairly 
coarse cream twill. The flowers are outlined 
in shades of pink in chain-stitch — whilst the 
centres are worked thickly in French knots. 
Satin-stilch is also an effective method of 
treating the flowers, and has a more elaborate 
appearance than chain-stitch. Stcm-stitch 
in black looks charming worked round the 
petals, and show off the satin-stitch to 
jicrfection. The stems are worked in chain- 
stitch, and the coverlet machined all round, 
and finished off with pink and green fringe. 

•n _o 


thick tussore silk. This is embroidered in 
shades of pale blue, or in ivory white, or 
green, or in any colour with which it is 
desired to tone. A very dainty coverlet is 
made by stitching torchon lace in the same 
manner on to the tussore silk as previously 
described. The coverlet need not be lined, 
but it is most effective to sew strips ol 
ribbon underneath the lace of the same 
shade as the silks employed for the embel- 
lishment of the coverlet. 

A coloured linen also makes an effective 
coverlet embroidered in white. These 
coverlets certainly have the great advantage 
of washing well. An old-fashioned white 
quilt looks very artistic embroidered in 




coloured silks or cottons. The outline of the 
quilted design is simply followed in chain or 
stem-stitch, but it may be embroidered in a 
much more elaborate manner if the needle- 
woman so desires. Conventional flowers, 
fiuit, and leaves are all suitable subjects for 
designs for a coverlet. On an old Swiss 
coverlet even figures played a part in its 
embellishment. 

Bird Desl8:n8 

Tiirds certainly arc very graceful. For a 
blue room nothing couid be more effcclive 
than a design of fluttering seagulls. They 
should be emliroidered in filoselle or cotton, 
on a blue linen background, in soft shades 
of grey and while with touches of yellow. 
The gulls could be worked in satm-stitch. 
The feathers of the wings should be worked 
in “ block shading/* a method employed 
by the Chinese when depicting bird life. 
Such a coverlet looks best with a wide hem. 


broidered. Around this ruas a zigzag 
.stitch in black. Two circles of rope-stitch 
follow', and between the circles a row of 
overlapping herringboning, which is very 
decorative w'ork. The conventional star-like 
design IS formed mainly of this overlapping 
herringboning embroidered thickly, which 
almost has the appearance of braid. Three 
stitches are worked parallel upwards and 
three parallel downwards. This is outlined 
in green and finished off with a zigzag 
stitch in black. Touches of black are very 
effective in embroidery of this kind. Outside 
the central design there is an outer design 
which IS worked thickly in satin-stitch m 
shades of rose and green. This is the last 
note of a very artistic design, and when 
completed makes a beautiful coverlet. 

A Poetical Fancy 

The squares of linen are also effective 
when worked in one key of colour. Honey- 









Two squares of fhe coverlet, showing detail of work and design used 

and it should be simply finished off at each suckle embroidered on to a soft yellow linen 
corner with tassels of silk to match the is delightful. It should be worked in its 
birds. natural colours. Vine-leaves with bunches 


Anotlicr beautiful coverlet can be made 
of twull stpiaros. i he largest stjuare is about 
inches by 2q inches. This forms the 
centre of the coverlet, and it is surrounded 
by fourteen embroidered twill squares, each 
one 12^ inches by 12 J inches. These squares 
are joined to the centre square wuth torchon 
lace insertion 3 inches wnde. Torchon lace 
finishes off the coverlet all the way round. 
The torchon lacc gives a pretty, light, and 
dainty effect, and it is feathcr-stitched in 
pale yellow" round the square where it joins. 
The embroidery on the squares is worked 
in coloured cottons in shades of green, rose, 
yellow, and black. The designs are of the 
conventional or geometrical order. The 
centre of the design is worked in pink, over 
which a close cross-stitch in black is em- 


of purple grapes make a unique design on 
mauve linen. The trailing leaves and 
tendrils of the vine would l>e worked in soft 
shades of green, whilst the purple grapes 
w’ould be worked thickly in purple silk, 
using the satm-stitch. 

A pet quotation worked in the satin-.stitch, 
and surrounded by the needlewoman’s name 
flower or favourite flower, makes a quaint 
coverlet. A charming coverlet is one of 
blue linen or satin, on which star.^ are worked 
in silver or w^hite. The quotation— 

Awake 1 for Morning, in the Bowl of Nip:ht, 

Has flung the stone that puts the Stars to flight — 

should be embroidered in quaint letters, 
using satm-stitch in shades of blue silk from 
the darkest to the palest tone. 
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General Remarks — Chain-stitch — Double Chain— Zigzag Chain — Chequered Chain — Stem or 

Crewcl-stitch 


'T'he many and various stitches used in 
^ embroidery may be compared to the 
tools used by a craftsman. Without them no 
embroidery IS possible, so that a knov\ ledge 
of, at any rate, the simpler stitches is a first 
necessity. 

Fortunately, stitchcry is almost a second 
nature to most women, and though there 
is a great variety of stitches, many arc only 
slight variations of well-known forms 

Stitches may be divided into two classes — 
hand-stitchcs,' so called because the work 



ChAirt'Stiich. Form the stitches carefully and neatly with the 
least possible irregularity in size 

IS held in the hand ; and framo-stitchcs, 
best suited for work stretched m a frame. 
There are a far greater number of httnd- 
stitches than Irame-sl itches, besides which 
several of the latter can also be worked in 
the hand. 

A great deal of the success in carrying 
out a piece of embroidery depends on the 
right choice of stitches. ^luch of the effect 
is produced by using a suitable stitch for 
a given shape. The direction of the sUtch 
IS also important. Beautiful effects of 
colour often depend on the way in w^hich 
the light is made to fall on the work, owung 
to the lines of stitchery following the right 
direction instead of the wTong one. 

It is a useful plan to keep a sampler 
specially devoted to examples of stitchery. 
This can be referred to w^hen a new piece 
of work is started, and a selection made from 
it of suitable stitches. Often the best effect, 
however, is produced by using one stitch 


throughout a piece of w^ork, for a certain 
unity is thus given. For instance, much 
beautiful old w'ork may be seen m which 
chain-stitch alone is used. 

Chain-^titch is adaptable to so many 
diflercnt purposes, and lias been in use 
since such early days, that it may well 
head the list of stitches used in em- 
broidery. Its name describes it admirably, 
for the curved stitches form a senes of 
links in a chain, wFu-h can be bent to fit 
any curved line, and are also suited to 
solid fittings. 

The first diagram shows the method of 
canying it out. To w^ork chain-stitch, 
bring the needle up on the given line, looj) 
the thread under it from left to rieht, and 
insert the needle again at the same ])oint, 
bringing it up an eighth of an inch, or less, 
lower (iowm the line ; then pull Ihe thread 
througli o\er the held-down loop This 
wull form the first stitch. Repeat this 
process until the line is finished. A. neat 
row' ol back stitches should show^ on the 
revonse side 

The stitches, like all stitches m em- 
broidery, should be formed with care anti 
neatness, and all made of the same size 
but the charm ol hand work, as contrasted 
with machine work, is that, in spite of this 
care, slight irregularities will ahvays appear, 



Double chain. Very useful for a wide border, or for filling in a 
leaf or petal of a flower. Both examples are shown in this 
diagram 
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and the individuality of the worker will be 
revealed. 

In working solid fillings in chain-stitrh, 
the outline should first be worked, then the 
main stems, if a leaf is being filled in ; 
afterwards, working inwards, the entire 
surface is gradually covered. Care should 



Zigzag chain. A variation of chain-stitch that makes an effective 
and easily worked border 


be taken not to draw the thread too tightly, 
as chain-stitch is apt to pucker, especially 
in working curved shapes. 

There are many variations of chain-stitch, 
three of which arc here given — double 
chain, zigzag chain, and cheque icd chain. 

Double chain is uselul for making a wide 
border line, or for quickly filling in a leaf 
or petal where an ojicn effect is desired. 
The diagram shows a petal and stcmi in 
jiioccvss of being worked. To carry it out, 
work a chain-siitth as describecl above. 
This will lorm the apex ol the petal , into 
it work two ch.iin-stitchcs, one pointing to 
the left and one to the right ol the petal, 
but both coming out of the fiist stitch. 
Carry the thread over to the left foi the 
lourth stitdi, as shown in the diagram, and 
repeat this, bioadeiiing or narrowing the 
stitches as the sliapo ol the petal or leaf 
leijiiiies 111 working the stem the same 
method is emjiloycd, only the pair stitches 
are not placetl alongside each other. Each 
stitch is worked a step lower than its <om- 

Z/gcr/g ihani makes a neat border stitch. 
Two parallel lines aie first drawn on the 
material, and a diain-stilch is w^orked acro.ss 
them in a slanting direction To make the 
stitch .secure, it is then las toned down by 
the thread, and the needle brought u}) at 
nearly the same j’loint. The next stitch is 
then worked in the op])()sile direction, at 
an angle of 45 dcgrc'cs with the first. These 
zigzag stitches arc repeated all along the 
line. 

A row' of small sjiots worked in each 
ancle will add a considerable richness to the 
effect. 

Chequered chain is a pretty variation of 
ordinary chain-stitch Two threads of con- 



Chequered chain. One of the prettiest variations of chain-stitch, 
in which two threads of contrasting colours arc threaded and used 
in the same needle 


trasting colours, such as black and red, 
blue and green, or purple and blue, arc 
threaded in the same needle. One thread 
is held aside on the left of the needle, while 
a chain-stitch is worked with the second ; 
next, the second stitch is held aside, and the 
first colour is used to work the following 


stitch. This is repeated alternately along 
the row. A little management is necessary 
to get rid of the thread which is not in use 
between each stitch. It should be drawn 
through at the back, under the needle, and 
then both threads drawn through again 
together. 

Stem or crewel- stitch is another very 
useful stitch, both for outlining or for solid 
fillings. It IS usually the first stitch that 
an embroideress masters, and is very easy 
to work. It is, however, mentioned here 
because a few hints may be useful as to 
carrying it out to the best elYcct. 

First of all, the thread should always be 
kept on the left hand side of the needle. If, 
through carelessness in working, the thread 
IS allowed to w'ander sometimes to one side 
and sometimes to the other side of the 



Stem or crcwel-stitch. The simplest, but one of the most neces- 
sary embroidery stitches, it should be carefully formed if a good 
effect IS to be obtained 

needle, a rough, uneven look is given to 
the work, and its appearance quite spoilt. 
Then, to ensure a neat line, each stitch should 
be of even length, and the material should 
.. be picked up by the needle so that a row 
of back stitches touching each other .should 
show' on the reverse side. The direction of 
the needle may be varied, and the stitch 
taken across the line, instead of along it. 
This IS best m w orking round a curved 
stem. 

In making a solid filhng in stem -stitch, 
each line should be fastened off at one 
end, and started afresh at the opposite 
end, the stitches m each line being taken 
a fraction beyond those on the preceding 
line. 

When this is repeated regularly over 
the entire surface, a very pleasing woven 
effect is produced. 

To be continued. 
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By M. PLUME 

A Pansy Table-centre — The Working of the Flowers— Chrysanthemums — The Choice of 

Colours — Working Instructions 

In a previous article on Flore^itore Crochet general working instructions were given 

{see page 1843, Vol. 3) 


A FURTHER application of Florestorc work 
^ IS shown in the table-centre illustrated 
on this page, for which pansy flowers are used, 
and most realistic chrysanthemums arc also 
described. 

For the Parity Flowers 

Each pansy, bud, and pair of leaves is 
finished off separately. 'J'he first to be done 
arc the large pansies, with buds and leaves, 
for the lour corners. Four more are also 
necessary of the same size, without buds, 
but with leaves, foi the inner corners. 

Eight, of a somewhat smaller size, with 
leaves only, and shorter stalks, are required 
for the sides and 
ends. Two buds, 
each with a pair of 
leaves, are jilaced 
in the centre of the 
two sides 

In “ Ososilkic, 
suitable numbers in 
the fine thread aic : 

Purples, Nos. 149, 

130, 151, 152; 

shaded mauve, Nos. 

129, 130 ; black, No. 

49 ; yellow. Nos. 6, 

7 ; green. Nos. 90, 

137, 138, 158, and 139. In Lustrine ‘‘ Cro- 
Knit ” there is a very pretty shaded yellow. 
No. 303 ; also shaded mauve, Nos. 283, 321. 

Hook, size 4J Fine wire obtainable at 
the florist’s 

With a pale shade of yellow work 5 chain 
and ]om m a ring. 

15 ^ round : 1 double crochet into ring, 
then over wire work 0 treble, 1 double 
crochet, 6 treble, 1 double crochet. 

2nd round : Join black thread ; double 
crochet into each stitch ot previous round, 
making one or tw^o extra stitches ; and 
continuing to work over wire. 

^rd round : Join on shaded yellow^ or 
shaded purple ; 2 chain, i treble m first 
stitch of previous round over wire, 2 treble 
in every stitch until opposite the starting 
point. Make i double crochet, 2 treble, in 
each stiLch until two stitches Irom tw'O chain 
stitches ; ihen i treble, 2 chain, and draw 
through with a single stitch ; i more single 
stitch will bring the crochet to starting 
point of previous row' (see Figs, i and 2). 

^th round : Over ware, i double crochet in 
each of the 2 chain of previous row, 2 chain, 
2 treble in each stitch of previous round, 
except the central stitch of round, in which 
make double crochet, as before. 


This w'ill finish the foremost petal. 

Make another petal to meitch. 

With shaded purple thread make 5 chain, 
and join 

1st round : 3 chain, i long treble (over waie), 
18 long treble (cotton three times over the 
needle), i long treble, 3 chain, i double 
crochet , a darker or lighter shade, as pre- 
ferred, may be joined here. 

2nd round : i double crochet in first 
stitch of previous round, then, alternately, 
I treble and 2 treble in e^ich stitch of under 
row', until there is only one stitch left , 
into this work i double crochet, and fasten 


off (see Fig. 3). Make another petal in 
exactly the same way. 

Work the fifth petal in a darker shade of 
purple — larger than the last tw'O, but shaped 
accordingly. After making a circle ot 3 
clmin, work i double crocliet and 3 chain, 
then (over wire) i long treble, and 2 long 
treble (cotton three times overneedk') ; 20 long 
treble (cotton lour times over needle) ; 2 long 
treble (cotton three times over needle) ; i long 
treble, 3 chain, and i double crochet. 

^rd round : The seime as the two shaded 
petals, working over wire all the time. 

Arrange the five petals in position, and bind 
the stem, wdiich w'lll be composed ol the 
short lengths of wire from the petals First 
bind w'lth a piece of fine ware, then wath 
dark green “ Ososilkic.” 

Filoselle is excellent for stem binding, 
but mercerised thread answers the same 
purpo.se. 

Four pansies are made m pale yellow', 
with black centres, and one or two arc com- 
bined in purple and yellow' 

The Bud 

With shaded or dark purple make 5 chain, 
and join. 

Into ring work * i double crochet (over 



Fig I Fig 2 Fig 3 

Detail of work for the pansy flowers 
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wire), 3 chain, i long treble, 12 long treble 
(cotton three times over needle), i long treble, 
3 chain, I double crochet. Repeat from 

Repeat the same instructions in dark 
green, then place the green part over the 
purple, and tack them in position. 

Twist a piece of fine wire round the ends, 
and wind green thread tightly round the 
stem. 

The Leaf 

Make 21 cliain (over wire), i double crochet 
m second chain from hook, 1 double crochet 
in next chain, i treble in each next 2 chain, 
1 long treble in each 12 chain, i treble in 
next 2 chain, i double crochet in next chain, 
3 double crochet in last chain (this rounds 
toji ol leaf) Down tlie otlier side of chain 



Pans) in Florcstorc work. Actual size, showing stitches used 


(over wire) work i double crochet in first 
chain, 1 treble in each of 2 chain, i long 
treble m each next 12 chain, i treble in each 
of next 2 chain, i double crochet in next 
chain, I double crochet in last stitch. 

'znd round . II prclencd. the leaves can 
have more than one shade worked into 
them, which might be commenced hcic. 
1 double crochet in first stitch of previous 
round (over wire), *, i double crochet in next 
two stitches, 2 chain, 1 double crochet in next 
stitch, and repeat from * all round the leaf, 
being careful to form a picot at the point 
of the leaf. 

When a pair of leaves have been com- 
pleted, arrange the pansy and bud so that 
the leaves face each other (see illustration). 
Bind the wires tightly with green thread, 


taking care that the spray is carefully 
finished off. If doubtful as to being able to 
finish neatly and firmly, it is a good plan to 
thread a crewel needle with thread and pass 
it in and out, tying tightly. A neat finish 
IS essential, seeing that the flowers are 
required to give the effect of being freshly 
gathered, and, in consequence, should be 
jilaced m position very lightly. 

The foundation of the table-centre consists 
of stiff cardboard (the bottom of a costume 
box answering the purpose very well) 
Five-eighths of a yard of cream satin is 
required to cover it, and five-eighths of a 
yard of sateen for lining. Four yards of 
ribbon chiffon pleating (12 inches wide) 
will be sufficient to go round the edge, 
and four yards of mauve ribbon (^^-inch 
wide) for trimming 

Cover the foundation with the satin, turn- 
ing in the edge and tacking neatly to card- 
board The chiffon pleating is folded into 
three, and gathered at a space of about one 
inch when arranged round the edge, taking 
care that sufficient fulness is allowed for the 
corners Stitch firmly m ])Obition through 
the cardlioard, then take the top fold back, 
and tack lightly here and there over the 
gathers. 

When arranging the flowers on the table- 
centre, place a large pansy, with bud and 
leaves, with the stalks jiointing to the 
middle of the material. 

At the ends put two of the smallcr-sizcd 
pansies, with leaves only, with the stalks 
facing each other ; also place two of the 
same pansies at each side, leaving greater 
space between each flower, in which to lay 
the buds The buds should be set in 
])Osition with the stalks ])Ointing to the 
ruche, and the buds lacing each other. 

At each inside corner place a larger pansy, 
with leaves only, so that the stalks meet 
those already on the outer corners 

C'omplctc tlic table-centre by tying mauve 
ribbon bows at the corners where the stalks 
meet, arranging the ribbon round as sug- 
gested in the photograph 

It the table-centre, made as described, 
requires too much space when not m u.se, 
after having cut the cardboard to the 
required size, make a removable cover of 
satin or sateen, and trim the edges with a 
chiffon ruche, tacking ribbon bows at the 
corners. Such a cover can easily be slipped 
over the cardboard when the table-centre is 
required for use, and can afterwards bp 
folded and put away. A pin at each corner is 
sufficient to keep the cover firmly m position. 

The great advantage of this plan is that 
two or more sets of flowers can be kept 
ready for use, and quickly pinned on, thus 
rendering it possible to decorate the table 
with the flowers that arc in season. 

Carnations, violets, and primroses make 
exceedingly handsome decorations , but if 
a more eflective design is looked for, use 
four trails of apple blossom or wild roses. 
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Japanese Chrysanthemums 

These blossoms can be copied so success- 
fully that it is practically impossible to 
discern them from the real flower. They are 



Detail of chrysanthemum flower 


somewhat large, and there arc a great 

number of j)etals to make, but, as the 
“ medium ” make of “ Ososilkie '' is em- 
ployed, the ground is quickly covered. 

These flowers have the 

1 nged 

which should be covered'with 

in “ Brightcyc,” which is 4 ; J 

much thicker than “ Ciem 

blossoms may be found in 

shaded threads. The follow- ^ 

mg numbers are in “ Oso- 
sjlkie” : Yellow, ]Sos. 6, 7, 8, 
and q ; shaded yellow. Nos. 

ware and ribbon ware, and 

Chrysanthemum Blossom V «||| 

The flowxr consists of seven f * 

row of petals being'^ w^orked 
in a lighter shade of thread, 
and made longer than that 
of the previous row. 

T double crochet into each of 
first two chain, commencing Thefmishe 

in the second loop from hook. In the next 
three loops work i treble, then take up wire, 
and crochet i treble m each of the four 
tollowrng stitches. In the last chain-stitch 


make i double crochet, then i double crochet 
into ring. Repeat from * until the required 
number of petals are made. (See Figs. 4 
and 5.) Make i chain, and, over wire, 1 
double crochet at 
back of first petal. 
I chain, 1 double 
crochet at the back 
of second petal 
Repeat all round. 

2nd row : *, 14 

chain, I double 
crochet into each 
of first tw^o stitches. 
Starting at second 
chain from hook, 1 
treble into each ot 
next three stitches, 
take up ware, i treble 
into each c h a i n , 
finishing with i 
5 double crochet, and 

1 double crochet 

into foundation ring. Repeat from * . 

Work back foundation in the same w'ay as 
first row% increasing the number of stitches 
Work the rc maim ng rows of petals in the 


w. 




The finished table-centre, showing arrangement of flowers and ribbon 

In the next same way as the tw^o described, lengthen- 


ing the petals 
each case. 


chain-stitches 


To be continued. 
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KITCHEN T. CGDKERY 


Conducted by GLADYS OWEN 


All matlcrs pertaining to the kitchen and the subject of cookery in all its branches are dealt 
with in Kvkkv Womans Encyci oPiftDiA. Everything a woman ought to know is taught in the 
most practical and expert manner. A few of the subjects are here mentioned : 

Recipes for 


Gas .S4;rv’r 
Vfcfm/s 

The 7'hio>y of Cooknt<^ 

V'he ('ooA' s 'J'unr fiih/c 
U rii^hh and Miasuits^ r/c. 


So/(/s 
J£nt} or? 
J\xstry 
J^ndihnys 
.Sa/ads 

J'u'irnu’Sy etc. 


For the sake ol ensuring absolute accuracy, no recipe is printed 
been actually made in» and tried. 


Cookery for Jm\iJids 
Cookoy for Children 
Veyctanan Cooke) y 
Pie fanny Game and Poultry 
7'he Art of Makiti^ Coffee 
How to Ca)‘7’e PoHlt)y^ Joint?^ etc, 
this section which has not 


TKIE PREFARATIOH OF FOUI^TRY AHB GAME 


To Bone Poultry or Game — To Skin a Rabbit — To Truss a Rabbit ior Roasting 


A SMALL. sharp-})oint('(l knife is absolutely 
^ necessary lot honing 
poultry and game. 

J^liick and singe but do 
not draw birds when boning 
IS necessary. Cut oft the 
neck as high up in the body 
ol the bird as jiossible, and 
remove the crop and wind- 
pipe. Cut oil the first joint 
of each wing, and also of 
each leg. For the latter, 
cut through the scaly skin 
near the joint, tivist the leg 
round, and then try and pull 
it off, not merely choji it 
through. If this is done, 
many ol the tough leg tendons 
will be pulled out. 

Now lay the bird on its 
breast, and cut the skin 
through the entire length of 
the back. Then, with the 
aid of the knife and fingers, 
scrape and push all the ilesh 
back off the bones. If the 
knife is kept firmly touching 
the bone all the time, the 
carcase wdll be left clean and 
flcshlcss, and the skin will 
be unbroken. The w^ing joint, 
when reached, will have to 



the thigh joints, but leave both legs and 
wings dangling on till the 
carcase can be removed. 
When this has been done, 
scrape the flesh off the 
leg bones, w^orking from the 
thigh joint down to where 
the first joint w^as pulled 
off Remove all small bones 
in any part, and pull and 
scrape out any of the silvery 
looking sincw's or gristly 
portions. 

P'latten the bird, with the 
skin side dowmwards, dis- 
tribute the flesh evenly 
over the surface, and it 
IS then ready lor force- 
meat, etc. All birds, large or 
small, may be boned 111 this 
manner. 

Another Method. If it js 
desirable that the bird is 
boned whole (that is, with 
no incisions made in the 
skin), the cut through it 
down the entire length of 
the backbone must not be 
made. The flesh is then 
removed in the same way 
as before, but by stretch-, 
ing to its utmost the neck 


be divided with the knife, X® it on a h^k. loosen ooeninff and nraduallv roll- 

and the legs dislocated at .cw..., f^gTalk £& and Sn 
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as they are loosened. This method requires 
a little more skill and patience than the 
former. 

To Skin a Rabbit 

First cut off the cars and the legs and 
shoulders at the first 
joint. 

Next cut the skin 
of the rabbit up the 
front, and, if pre- 
ferred, remove the 
inside (this can be 
clone equally as well 
alter it has been 
skinned, and many 
consider that, the 
c arcase being firmer if it is not removed, the 
skinning IS icndcrcd easier. 

The most convenient method is now to 
hang the rabbit up, passing the hook through 
one of the hind legs. Loosen the skin from 
the flesh at cither side of the opening, slip 
first one leg and then the other out of the skin, 
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and draw the skin off as you would a stocking 
(see illustration). A knife will probably 
have to be used at the head, though often the 
skin pulls oft quite easily. 

To Truss a Rabbit for Roasting: 

Cut the smews at the back of the hind 
legs as for boiled 
rabbit. Draw the hind 
leg forward over the 
front one and run a 
skewer through both, 
then through the 
body of the rabbit 
and out through the 
legs on the opposite 
side. 

Now push the head 
well back between the shoulders, and keep 
it m position by running a skewer through 
a piece of the shoulder, through the 
back of the head, and out at the opposite 
shoulder. 

Thus skewered, it will keep in a good 
position while being cooked. 



A rabbit trussed for roasting 


GAME RECIPES 


Galantine of Pheasant — Chaudfroid of Pheasant — Braised Pheasant — Boiled Pheasant and Celery 
Sauce — Andouillettes de Faisan — Pheasants with Oysters — Devilled Partridge 


GALANTINE OF PHEASANT 

Required : Oiio pheasant. 

A ])oaiid of pork sausages. 

Six ounces ol ham or liaeon. 

'two hard-boiled eg}j;s. 

Tnilfle. 

A tew choppt'd almonds and pistachio nuts. 

flalf a dozen mushrooms. 

S,ilL, pepper, and nutmeg. 

{Sufficient for ei^lit to ten.) 

Take a sharj) knifti and remove all bone 
from the bird, then lay it skin side down to 
the table. Sprinkle it well with salt, pepper, 
and a little grated nutmeg. Then spread the 
sausage meat till over the pheasant. Cut the 
ham or bacon into strips about two inches 
long. Boil the eggs tor twenty minutes and 
cut them into large strips. Ai range the egg 
and ham evenly and alternately down the 
bird, working from the neck towards the tail. 
Shake over the chopped mushrooms and nuts, 
and well season with salt and pepper. Fold 
in the edges of the skin all round and roll up 
the bird, from side to side, like a jam roly- 
poly. Scald a pudding-cloth, but on no 
account flour it, roll up the pheasant in it, tie 
the ends securely, and put in the stock ; let 
it boil gently for two hours. Then untie the 
cloth, re-roll it tightly, place it between two 
tins or dishes, with heavy weights evenly 
placed on the top one. Leave it until cold. 
Then take oft the cloth, trim a small piece off 
each end, then cover the galantine with some 
nicely browned crumbs, or, if preferred, coat 
it with chaudfroid sauce or aspic. 

Serve it garnished with cress or endive. 

there is no stock-pot, cook it in 
a pan with water, a carrot, turnip, onion, and 
a bunch of parsley and herbs. 

Cost, from 5s. 


CHAUDFROID OF PHEASANT 

Required One pluMs.mt. 

Half a pint of white chaudfroid sauce. 

Half a pint of aspic jdly* 

1 ruffle. 

Tfl'cad. 

{Sufficient f(»r six.) 

Wra]) the trussed pheasant in a piece of 
buttered paper, and either steam it for about 
one and a half hours or let it simmer in the 
stock-pot for about three-quarters of an hour, 
according to its size. Then remove the legs 
and wishing-bone, also the skin from the 
breast and wing. Cut down the centre of the 
breast, remove the breast and wing meat 
from each side of the breast-bone m one 
piece, and cut it into neat oval-shaped 
fillets ; put these on a dish with weights on 
them, and leave until cold, then trim them 
round neatly. Coat them carefully with white 
chaudfroid sauce (for recipe, sec Every 
Woman's Encyclopedia, page 1853, Vol. 
3) ; let this set, then coat them a second 
time. Decorate each fillet prettily with a 
sprig of chervil and a few dots of truffle; 
keep the decoration in place with a lew 
drops of melted aspic. When these are 
set, pour a thin coating of slightly warmed 
aspic jelly over them to glaze them prettily. 

Cut a block of bread to fit the dish, notch 
pieces out or cut it in some other fancy way. 
Arrange the fillets on this, garnish the dish 
with cress and chopped aspic. If liked, 
decorate the slice of bread with cress and 
hard-boiled white of egg, setting the decora- 
tion with a little glaze or melted spice. 

N.B. — If preferred, the fillet may be served 
on a bed of nice fresh salad, which is par- 
ticularly liked by many. 

Cost, from 5s. 
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BRAI5ED PHEASANT 

Required : One pbrnsrint. 

Onp carrot, turnip, and onion. 

Three ounces of bacon. 

Twc> or three sticks of celery- 
A biuall bunch of parsle> and thyme. 
One bay-leaf. 

Six peppercorns. 

Stock or water. 

For the f^armsh : 


J’rcixirc lilt vegetables and cut them into 
fair-sized jneccs, cut the bacon also, put both 
in a stt'wjian. 'Truss the pheasant, wrap it in 
greased jiaper, and place il on tlie vegetables ; 
add the Jierbs, peppertoins, and stock. 
Cover the pan closely 
and let the contents 
sunnier loi about three- 
tjuarteis ol an hour, or 
until the flesh of the 
bud leels tender. Then 
itunoM' the ji.ipcr, ]nit 
the bird on a hot dish, 
and pour tart are sauce 
over it . Tor the tart a re 
s«iiice see page iS33,V()i 
3 , Jivi-.KV Woman’s 
T:NC\CLO r/1-l)IA. 

Have the eggs boiled 
tor tw(‘nty minutes, 
shell and cut them 
neatly m halves, the 
round way of the egg; 
take out the yoke and cut a very small piece 
off the end of each half egg, so that it may 
stand steadily. Heat the peas m a little of 
the liquor in which the bird was cooked, put 
them into the little cases of egg, and place 
one at each corner of the dish. 

Cost, about 4s. 6d. 

N.B. — The yolks of the eggs will do excel- 


lently for sandwiches if they are mixed with 
a little butter, seasoning, and, if liked, 
anchovy essence or paste. 

The liquor will make delicious broth, with 
the vegetables cut m dice, and the addition 
of a little rice. 

ANDOUILLETTES DE FAI5AN 

Required * jMjur ounces of cooked pheasant. 

One pig’s caul. 

Two ounces of cooked tongue. 

About three ounces of butter. 

Two level teaspoon fuls of flour. 

One teaspoonful of chopped onion or 
shallot. 

One teaspcKinful of chopped parsley. 
Half a lemon. 

One egg. 

A little glaze. 

Two t)r three tomatoes. 

Half a gill of stock. 

Salt, pepper, and nutmeg. 

[Sufficient for three.) 

There should be four ounces 
of meat after removing all 
bones. Mmcc it, also the 
tongue. Melt three-quarters of 
an ounce of the butter in a 
stewpan, add the cho])pcd onion 
and flour, and brown them 
slightly Pour m the stock 
and stir it over the fire until 
it boils ; let it cool slightly, 
then add the pheasant, 
tongue, parsley, strained iemon- 
juice, and the beaten yolk 
of the egg Mix all well to- 
gether, and season the mixture 
carefully with salt, pep])er, and nutmeg. 

Stir the mixture over the fire for a minute 
or two to cook the egg, then turn it on to a 
plate, and let it cool. 

Well wash the caul and leave it in cold 
salted water until required. 

When it has become cold, shape the mix- 
ture into neat oval shapes, which can easily 


be slipped into some oval paper souffle cases. 
Cut the caul into squares ; wrap each roll of 
meat in one, folding the edges well under. 

Slightly butter the inside of the souffle 
cases, cut the tomatoes in thick slices, one for 
each case, lay them on a baking-tin, and 
heat them through in the oven. Melt the rest 
of the butter in a deep baking-tin, lay in the 



Galantine of Pheasant. A cold dish that is suitable for luncheon 
or breakfast 

'1\N<) li.ir(l-b(»il(‘(l eggs. 

Ill )t tied jx'as. 

(Sufjuient for .szx.^ 
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andouillettes with the edges downward. Put 
them in the oven until they are a light brown, 
then turn them so that the underside may 
also colour. When they are cooked, dram 
them on paper, then brush the top of each 
with a little melted glaze. Place a slice of 
cooked tomato in each case ; on that place an 
andouillette, and arrange a neat border of 
carefully fried parsley around. Serve very 
hot, handing with them a tureen of good 
brown sauce. 

Cost, 2 S. 6d. 

BOILED PHEASANT WITH CELERY 
SAUCE 

Required: A pheasant. 

Three or fcjiir slices of fat bacon. 

One onion. 

Three cloves. 

One lar"»^ c.irrot and turnip. 

A bunch of parsley and herbs. 

Half a lemon. 

[Su[futent for six,) 

Ihit the slices of 
bacon in a stewpan. 

Prepare and truss the 
jihcasant, which should 
liavc been carefully 
hung, lay it on the 
bacon, add the onion, 
with the cloves stuck 
into it, the carrot and 
turnip cut in slices, the 
parsl(‘y and herbs tied 
together, and the half 
lemon cut in thin slices. 

Lay a piece of buttered 
paper over the breast 
of the bird, and })our 
in enough boiling water to come half way up 
the ph('asant. Put the lid on the pan and 
let the contents simmer very gently until the 
bird is tender ; it will probably take about 
three-quarters of an hour. Then take oft the 
])aper, put the bird on a hot dish, and pour 
celery sauce over it. 

FOR THE CELERY SAUCE 

Required : One head of celery. 

One pint of milk. 

T wo ounces of butter. 

One ounce of flour. 

Three tablespoonfuls of cream. 

Salt, i>cpper, and nutmeg. 

Use the white part of the celery only. 
Put it in a pan of cold w^ater, bring it to the 
boil, and let it boil tor two or three minutes. 
Then dram off the water, cut the celery into 
short pieces, and boil it in the milk until it is 
tender. Melt the butter in another pan, 
mix in the flour smoothly, stir it over a 
gentle heat for a few minutes, being careful 
not to let it colour. Pour in the hot 
milk and celery gradually, stirring it all 
the time. Let all .simmer gently for ten 
minutes, then pass the sauce either through 
a fine sieve or a tammy cloth. Season it 
carefully, re-heat it, add the cream and 
use as directed. 

N.B — If preferred, the cream may be 
omitted, and a little extra milk used in its 
place. 


PHEASANTS WITH OYSTERS 

Required : One brace of pheasants. 

One dozen oysters. 

Two yolks of eggs. 

Two ounces of breadcrumbs. 

Two ounces of chopped ham. 

One ounce of butter. 

Three or four slices of fat bacon. 

A teaspooiiful of lemon-juice. 

Half a gill of milk. 

Salt and pepper. 

{Sufficient for ten to twelve.) 

Have the birds trussed for roasting. Beard 
the oysters and cut each in four. Beat up 
the yolks, mix with them the crumbs, chopped 
ham, the slightly warmed butter, and the 
milk ; add the oysters and lemon-) uice, and 
season the mixture somewhat higltly with 
salt and pepper, adding, if liked, a little 
cayenne. 

Place this stuffing in the birds, sewing the 
opening up neatly. Tic a slice or two of lat 


bacon over the breast of each, put them in a 
baking-tin walh about an ounce ol dripping 
and bake them for about forty-five minutes, 
basting them frequently. When they ha\e 
nearly finished cooking, remove the bacon 
so that tlic breasts may coJour nicely. 

W'hcn cooked, take out the stitches, place 
the birds on a liot disli, and hand with them 
good brown gravy and bread sauce. 

Cost, about Os. 

DEVILLED PARTRIDGE 

Reautred : Remains of cold partridge. 

One tcaspoonful cacli of English and French 
mustard. 

Two tablespi Kinfuls of chutney. 

Cayenne and salt. 

Black pepper. 

A few browned crumbs. 

A little lernon-jiuce. 

Brush each ]uece of partridge over with 
melted butter. Mix together on a plate the 
mustard, chutney (chopped small), a squeeze 
of lemon-juice, and a dust of salt, cayenne, 
and black pepper. Spread some of this 
mixture over each piece, then sprinkle on 
some browned crumbs. Put the pieces on a 
baking-tin, with a few little bits of butter on 
each, and cook them quickly from ten to 
fifteen minutes. 

Arrange them on a lacc payxir, serve 
them very hot, garnished with a few sprigs 
of carefully washed watercress. 



Andouillettes de Falsan. Cooked pheasant may be utilised to advantage 
in making these andouillettes 
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THE ART OF CARVING 


An Essential Accomplishment — Strength not Required^ but Knowledge — ^Economy of Good 
Carving— How the Cook can Aid the Carver— Tit-bits in Various Dishes — Carving of Fish 


I N olden times the art of carving was 
looked upon as one of the essential accom- 
plishments of both men and women. Men 
wc're as proud of their dexterity with the 
carving-knife as their sons now arc with 
their g6lf clubs, and they would not have 
considered that they were fulfilling their duty 
as hosts if they had relegated the arduous 
task of carving to the cook or butler. 

The chief reason that this art has gone, 
so to speak, out of fashion is that people 
had the idea 


It is an undoubted fact that a good carver 
can make a joint go almost twice as far as a 
bad one. For this alone, if for no other reason, 
it is well worth while to learn the correct 
methods. Then, again, good carving has con- 
siderable influence on the flavour of the meat. 

'I'hree reasons why everyone should 
learn to carve : A good carver can make a 
joint go almost twice as far as one who does ^ 
not understand the art. 

Many joints, if cut the wrong way of the 

grain, will be 
_ tough and tas te- 

^ carver 

f wastes .so much 

^ needless 

% fighting with 

% ^ ^ ^ joint that 

it will probably 
) be half cold 
before the help- 
teach 

three essentuil 


which Cod's Head and Shoulder Cut through the backbone, in slices about one inch in implements for 

thickness, from A to B ^ 


i 1 j IlilWAIICdd, I 

they m o s 1 

certainly do if they attciujit this work in 
Ignorance —therefore under these circum- 
stances it lb safer and less trouble to leave the 
i.irving to the butler. As m most other 
iihitters, jiractico alone makes jicrfect, and 
certainly a good deal is requiied for this 
particular art, though it comes more easily 
to some people than to others 

It IS said that carving is much better 
understood by the Jmglishman than by any 
of our Continental neighbours This is 
probably true, but 
then abroad the 
carving, almost with- 

out c.vccption, IS done ; 

at a side table; and j’ ; 

])crliaps it IS owing f 

to Uie adoption of I 

(.'out mental customs \. 

aaid the serving ot 

tlinneis a la Russe 

that the im])ortance 

of a knowledge of • Boiled Turbot To serve this 
this useful art is slices from C to D. A portion « 
being lost sight of, 

'I'he excuse is frequently heard : “I am 
sorry, but I cannot carve, as my wri.sts are 
not strong enough.” This is quite a mis- 
taken idea. Mere brute strength is not at 
all necessary. Probably all can call to mind 
a tussle between a strong man and an 
obstreperous bird or joint of meat. With 
flushed check and aching arms he vainly 
tries to saw, tear, or break off an obstinate 
joint, while with a little gentle manoeuvring 
of the knife the task would have been 
completed without difficulty. 


a carver : 

ttcmiit this work in A good sharj) carving-knife. 

mder these circiim- A strong two-pronged carving-fork with a 

‘bs trouble to leave the finger guard. 

As in most other A steel. 

c makes jicrfect, and This latter is only in case ol emergency. 
IS requued for this The knife should be properly sharpened 
it comes more easily beforehand, but it is a wise precaution to 
:o others have a steel in readiness, 

ving is much better Some ways in which the cook can help 
^libhman than by any the carver : The joint or bird should be 

neighbours This is jdaced on a dish large enough to avoid the 

^ danger of spilling 

difficult' ^to ' 

I II ■■ account 

Boiled Turbot To serve this fish cut from A to B, then in neat should the dlSh be 
slices from C to D. A portion of the fins E should be placed with with gravy If 

preferred, a little may 

cntly heard : “ I am be poured into it, but by far the better plan 
irvc, as my wri.sts are is to serve all gravy in a tureen. 

This IS quite a mis- A large meat-dish containing a well at one 
ite strength is not at end is a great convenience to the carver, 
ly all can call to mind as all the juice in the meat will collect in 

strong man and an the well, and so will be quite easy to serve, 

joint of meat. With The aims of the carver should be as much 
hing arms he vainly as possible — 

tireak off an obstinate To gratify the individual tastes of the 
le gentle manoeuvring guests. Where this is not possible, it is a 
sk would have been wise plan to give a little variety in the help- 
[iculty. ing. Thus, from a sirloin of beef, it would 
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be well to give a slice from the under cut as 
well as one from the upper part, not for- 
getting a small piece of fat. 

To cut the meat so neatly and carefully 
that the joint is not so disfigured that it 
cannot again appear on the table. Joints 
frequently appear cold on the luncheon- 
tabic next day, and there is no reason why 


In roast fowl, the heart, liver, and breast. 
In a boiled fowl, the legs and breast. 

In a roast duck, the legs. 

Ill Oame 

Of wildfowl, the breast. 

In woodcock, the backbone and thighs. 
In hare, the back pieces. 



A lobster should be cut before it is sent to table, first from A to B, thus dividing it into two pieces 


they should present the ap])earance of an 
untidy, unappetising remnant. 

Beef, ham, veal, and tongue should be 
cut in thin slices ; while mutton, lamb, and 
pork arc nicest when cut considerably 
thicker. 

THE SPECIAL TIT-BITS IN VARIOUS 
DISHES 

A good carver should know what is 
legarded as the choice morsel in the vanous 
dishes, and he should, so far as possible, 
distribute it equally It would be a grave 
error to give it all in one helping. These 
favourite morsels are as follows : 

In FUh 

The liver and sounds of cod. 

The skin and fins of John Dory. 

The tail end and the roc of mackerel. 

The fins, liver, 
and roe of turbot. 

In the case of 
salmon, portions 
of the thick flesh 
together with the 
thin under sides 
should be served. 

In Meat 

The fat and 
under cut of a sir- 
loin of beef. 

The gravy 
which runs from a 
saddle or haunch 
of mutton or 
venison after the 
removal of a few 
slices ; also the fat. 

The crisp brown 
fat on the upper end of a leg of mutton. 

In a calf’s head, the portions round the 
eyes, the throat-sweetbread, tongue, and 
brains. 

In Poultry 

The saying goes that ** the wings of a 
hier and the legs of a swimmer are the best 


In partridge, the wings and breast. 

In grouse, the backbone. 

In blackcock, the thighs. 

CARVING FISH 

Cod's Head and Shoulders 

On no account should fish of any kind be 
cut with a steel knife, as the delicate flavour 
would be spoilt. If no fish-slicc is available, 
use a large fork and a tablespoon. Care must 
be taken not to break up the flakes of the 
fish, for the more intact they arc, the better 
will be the appearance that the fish will 
present. 

In serving cod, cut with a fish -slice a 
thick slice through the backbone, then 
continue to cut the fish into slices 
about an inch thick. These will probably 
have to be divided into tw^o. From the 


actual head it is only possible to cut rough 
pieces, but these are excellent, and generally 
much liked. Therefore, so,me of them should 
be served with each slice, also some of the 
gelatinous pieces. 

A Mackerel 

First cut along the ridge of the back of 



Each half of the'lobster should be cut at dotted line C to D, to divide the head from the tail portion 
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three pieces, according to the size of the fish, 
slicing it across the bottom of the head and 
tail. Lift the slices of fish carefully on to 
the plate, then lift off the backbone, head, 
and tail, which should all be intact 

Then cut the under side in the same way. 

A Plaice 

Being a much wider fish than sole, plaice 
is carved m a slightly different way. With a 
fish-slu e make a rut right down to the bone. 


from the head to the tail, then divide the 
flesh on each side ol this, cut into neat 
slices, and lift them carefully on to the 
])latcs Now lift ofl the whole of the back- 
iione and serve the under part in the same 
way. 

It is fatal to try and turn the fish over to 
help the under })art, as this generally results 
in a hojH'less mixing of bone and flesh. 

A Sole 

This IS usually cut into neat slices right 
across the fish, so that there is a small ])iecc 
of bone in each heljnng 

'fhe middle cuts are considered the best, 
the extreme cuts at the head and tail being 
the least desirable. On no account should 
the head itself be served , it should be cut 
ofl neatly and hdt on the dish. 

When the soles are small, they arc 
generally cut right across into two pieces, 
and one piece served to each guest. 

Turbot 

h'irst take the fish-slicc and cut down the 
fish, along the middle ol the backbone from 
the head to the tail. Next cut it into neat 
slu es from the backbone to the edge of the 
lish 

When the whole ol one side has been 
ser\'od, carefully remove the bones and 
<livulc up the under peirt in the same way 
as the top. On no account try to turn the 
fish over to get at the under part, as the 
result will be a hopeless mass of flesh and 
bones. 

The gelatinous matter found round the 
fins is consideretl a dehcac3\ and a portion 
of it should accompany each slice of fish. 

Brill, Halibut, and John Dor> 

These arc all carved m exactly the same 
way as turbot, but the fins arc not looked 
upon as delicacies, the head of a John Dory 
being considered the best part. 

How to Cut up a Lobster for Table 

A lobster should be cut up before it is 
sent to table. To do this, first break off 
the feelers ; next, twist off the two large 
claws and the eight smaller ones. Now 


place the lobster flat on the table with the 
tail spread out, then insert a sharp-pointed 
knife into the head at point a ^see first 
illustration). Cut down the middle of the 
back right through the shell to point b. 
It will then be in two pieces. Now divide 
the head from the tail portions (see dotted 
line c to D in second illustration). 

The two head pieces arc usually placed 
upright with the feelers m a dish, and the 
large and small claws, which 
should be well cracked, together 
with the tail pieces, ‘are grouped 
round the base. 

It is well to ascertain if the 
Jiead j)ieces arc liked before 
serving them to the guests, most 
people having a preference for 
some particular part. 

A Whole Salmon 

With a fish-slice cut down 
along the centre of the back the whole length 
from the head to the tail (see dotted line 
A to b). Next take the slice and cut along 
the long line marked on the skin of the fish 
about midway on its side (see dotted line 
c to d). Next cut the flesh into neat slices 
(see lines e to f). 

The under part of the fish contains the 
fat, and a thin slice of this should be served 
with each portion (sec lines g to h). 

A Small Cut of Salmon 

This is frequently carved m a slightly 
difierent way from a whole fish. 

b'lrst cut down along the centre of the 
back (sec line a to b), also along the marking 
on the fish (see c to d). Then from 
llie upper portion cut out parallel slices 
(sec lines e to f), and with each of these 
slices should be served some of the thin 
slices, which are cut from the under side in 
the opjiositc direction (see dotted lines 
G to h). 

Fresh Haddock or Whiting: 

If these are very small, one should be 



A small cut of salmon can be carved as indicated by the'dotted 
lines First cut from A to B. and from C to D, then slices can 
be cut from E to F. The under side should be cut in a contrary 
direction, from G to H 

served to each guest. When they have to 
be divided, with the fish-slice cut along the 
middle of the back ; then divide each side 
into two or more pieces, according to the 
size of the fish. Lift these carefully off the 
bone, and cut the other side in the same 
way. 



To carve a whole salmon, first cut from head to tail along the centre of back, next cut 
as shown by dotted line C to D Neat slices can then be served as indicated from E to 
F A thin slice from the under part <G to H) should be served with each portion 


To be continued. 
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OMELrET RECIPES 



Continued /rout pa^e zStO, Part 23 


Asparagus Omelet — Omelette a la Florence — Brcad-and-cheese Omelet — Devonshire Omelet — Rum 
Omelet— Omelette en Surprise — Mushroom Omelet — Kidney Omelet 
ASPARAGUS OMELET 


Required * tour eggs. 

A tablespoonful of milk. 

One and a half ounces of butter. 

A dozen or more asparagus heads. 

Salt and pepper. 

{Sufficient for two persons.) 

Wash and scrape the asparagus. Cook it 
till tender m salted water, and then dram it 
well. Cut the soft part into pieces about an 
inch long. Melt about half an ounce of butter 
in a small pan, put in the asparagus, and 
keep it hot. ISreak the eggs into a basin, 
beat them up, and add to them the milk, 
with a dust of salt and pepper. 

Melt the remaining ounce of butter in an 
omelet pan, and when it is hot ])Our m the 
egg mixture and stir it over the fire till it 
begins to set. Shape it neatly with a spoon. 


is a delicate brown, and feels .spongy when 
pressed. Turn it over on a paper, place a 
spoonful or two of the tongue mixture on one 
half, fold over the other, making the edges 
meet evenly, and serve at once on a hot dish 
with the remainder of the sauce strained 
round. 

Cost, IS. 

BREAD-AND-CHEESE OMELET 

Required • Hdf a pint of milk. 

Half a pint of white breadcrumbs. 

b'our tablespoonfuls of grated cheese. 

Three eggs. 

Salt and p(‘pper. 

One ounce t)f butter. 

{Sufficient for about three persons.) 

Boil the milk, throw the crumbs into it, 
and let them soak up all tlie milk, then ad(l 
the cheese, salt and pepper 
to taste, and three well- 
beaten eggs. 

Melt the butter in an 
omelet pan. Put m the 
mixture, stir it well lor a 
minute over the fire, and 
then roll it to one side of 
the pan, tijipmg the })an 
well u]). Keep the omelet 
in a neat crescent shape 
When browned on that side, 
roll it over to the opposite 
and browm that also. 

Serve it immediately on 
a hot dish, and s])rinkle 
it with grated cheese and chopped parsley. 

Cost, 8d. 

DEVONSHIRE OMELET 



Devonshire Omelet. A delicious method of cooking apples 

arrange the asparagus in the centre, fold 
the sides over, and serve it at once on a hot 
dish. 

Cost, from is. 


OMELETTE A LA FLORENCE 

Required : Imjut eggs. 

Two tablespoonfuls of cream. 

One large teaspoonful of trench mustard. 

Two tablespooiifuls of cooked ox tongue. 

Half an ounce of butter. 

Salt, pepper, and nutmeg. 

About a gill ot hot brown sauce. 

{Sufficient for two persons.) 

Trim the rind off, and cut the tongue 
into dice. Place these in a stcw'pan with 
two tablespoonfuls of the sauce, and gently 
heat them. 

Separate the yolks and whites of the eggs, 
stirring the former gradually into the TTench 
mustard, which has been previously mixed 
'''ith the cream. Whisk the whiles of the 
^ggs very stiffly, add them lightly to the 
and season the mixture carefully. 

Heat the butter in the omelet pan, pour 
the egg mixture, and stir it for a few 
minutes over a quick fire ; then place the 
pan in a moderately hot oven till the omelet 


Required : Throe large, sharp cooking apjiles. 
Half an ounce ol tiesh butter. 

Two tablespooiifuls ot castor sugar. 

Two tablespooiifuls of powdered macaroons. 
Four eggs. 

Powdered cinnamon. 

One tcaspoonful of chopped pistachio nuts. 
{Sufficient for about four persons.) 


Peel, core, slice, and cook the apples in a 
pan, with three tablcspoonfiils of w^ater and 
the sugar, till they become a soft pulp. Adtl 
the butter and mix it m thoroughly, also the 
powxlercd macaroons, the beaten yolks of the 
eggs, and enough cinnamon to flavour the 
w^hole agreeably. W^hisk the whites of the 
eggs to a very stiff froth, and stir them into 
the other ingredients lightly. 

Thickly butter a deep fireproof baking- 
dish, pour the mixture into it, dredge the 
surface over with a little castor sugar, and 
place the dish on a baking-sheet in a 
moderately hot oven for about twenty 
minutes, until it is nicely puffed up and 
lightly browned. 
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Sprinkle the chopped pistachio nuts on 
the top, and serve at once in the dish in 
which it was cooked. 

Cost, gd. 

RUM OMELET 

Required : Three eggs. 

One tablespoon ful of castor sugar. 

Kuril. 

Half an ounce of butter. 

(Sufficient fur about three persons.) 

Break the eggs carefully, putting the yolks 
into one basin and the whites into another. 
Add the sugar and half a teaspoonful of rum 
to the yolks, and stir till they become thick 
and look a much jialer colour. Next, add a 
few grains of salt to the whites, and whisk 
them to a stiff lrc;th. 

Put the butter into an omelet pan, let it 
get very hot, and brush it all over the pan. 
Then quickly and lightly ]mt the whisked 
whites on the yolks, and stir them gently 
but thoroughly in Pour the mixture into 
the ])an. place it for thrc‘e minutes on the 
fire, and then for another three minutes m the 
oven to just set and slightly browm the top. 

lmmc‘diately before serving, warm about 
two tablcs])oonfiils of rum, pour it around 
the dish, and set it alight. 

Notl. — Brandy may be used instead of 
rum, il ])rei erred It w’ould then, of course, 
be called a brandy omelet. 

Cost, 0(1. 

OMELETTE EN SURPRISE 

RequiH'd * One juiit <»f any cream ice. 

Two yolks <)1 eggs. 

hour whites ol t‘ggs. 

One ounce ol castor sugai. 

Two ounces of sieved icing sugar. 

A’aiiilla. 

A slab of (ienoese or sponge cake. 

(Sufficient for about five persons.) 

Cut the cake into an oval or round, 
according to the shape of your silver or 
jrlatpd dish. It forms a bed on which to lay 
the ice. Keep the ice until the last minute 
in the freezer — it must be frozen hard. The 
cake should be soaked in some syrup or 
liqueur and slightly hollowed. 

Cream the yolks of the c'ggs with the 
icing sugar, well flavour tins wuth vanilla, 
add the white's, very stiffly whisked, and mix 
all caretullv Put a block of ice cream on 
the cake, cpiickly sjircad the omelet mixture 
all over the ice to the edge of the cake, and 
with a forcing pipe decorate the edges with 
some of this. Dredge all well with castor 
sugar. Put it into a very hot oven on the 
dish for five or six minutes, or till it is a 
very delicate brown, and just sets. 


Serve it in the dish at once. The oven 
must be very hot, or the omelet will be a 
failure ; also the colour must be very light, 
or the flavour of the sugar will have changed 
and spoilt it. 

Cost, 2S. qd. 

MUSHROOM OMELET 
Required : Three eggs. 

One ounce of butter. 

Salt and pepper. 

Three or four muslirooms. 

(Sufficient for two persons.) 

Peel and look over the mushrooms, cut 
them into fairly small pieces, and fry them 
till tender in butter. Break the eggs into a 
basin, with salt and pepper to taste. Well 
whisk the eggs. 

Meat the omelet pan, put in the ounce 
of butter, and when thoroughly hot, stir the 
mushrooms info the eggs, then pour all into 
Ihe omelet pan. When the mixture is 
beginning to set, tip the pan towards you, 
scrape all towards the handle of the pan, 
and shape it a little with a spoon ; then in 
about ten seconds roll it over to the other 
side of the pan, and let the other side set and 
get a pale browm. 

Serve it immediately on a hot dish. 

Note — Tomatoes may be used instead 
of muslirooms, but they will not recjuire 
cooking first. 

Cost, yd. 

KIDNEY OMELET 

Required • Three eggs. 

One ounce of butter. 

One sheep’s kidney. 

A good dust of pepper and salt. 

H.ilf .1 teasj>oonful of chojjped onion and parsley. 

(Sufficient for two persons.) 

Break the eggs carefully. Put the yolks 
into one basin and the whites into another. 
Cut the kidney into small pieces. 

Melt hall an ounce of butter m a pan, yiut 
m the pieces of kidney and the chopped 
parsley and onion, and cook them gently 
till tender, then add these to the beaten 
yolks. Next put a few grams of salt with 
the whites, and wdnsk them to a stiff froth. 

Melt the rest of the butter m an omelet 
pan, let it get very hot, and brush it all over 
the pan. Then quickly, but lightly, add the 
whisked whites to the yolks, and stir them 
gently but thoroughly in. Season to taste. 
Pour the mixture into the pan, and place it 
for about three minutes on the fire. Then 
put it into the oven for about three minutes 
more to just set, and slightly brown the top. 

Serve it immediately. 

Cost, 7 -i-d. 
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RECIPES FOR SWEETS 

Flcurangc — Vienna Cream — Castle Puddings 


FLEURANGE 

Required * One p,ill and a half of milk. 

The juice oi one lemon and rind of half. 

Two small 

Two oimce-> of castor su^ar. 

Quarter of an ounce of leaf pfclatine. 

One dessertspoonful of brandy. 

(Sufficient for four to sn.) 

Ciratc the nnil of the lemon into the milk, 
then put it in a pan and bnnj; it slowly to 
the l)('il Next dissolve the gelatine in it 
without reboiling it Now add the sugar 
and the beaten yolks of the eggs , stir the 
mixture over the fire to cook the eggs, then 
]Uit it aside to cool. When it is cold add 
the strained lemon-juicc and the brandy, 
and, lastly, when it is on the point of setting. 


the whites of the eggs beaten to a stiff froth, 
then pour the mixture into the souffle cases. 
These should have a band of foolscap jiajier 
jiinncd round to come about two inches 
higdier than the case. 

The mixture should come an inch or so 
above the top of the case. Leave till quite 
set, then carefully remove the band of 
])dper with the aid of a knife, and sprinkle 
cl lew pistachio nuts over the toj) of each ; 
or powdered ratafias or cakecrumbs may be 
used instead. Cost, yd. 

VIENNA CREA/Vl 

Required For the cream filling: 

Half a pint of cream. 

Half an ounce of leaf gelatine. 

Two tablfspoonfuls of chopped glace cherries. 

One tablespoon till of chopped glace pineapple. 

Two tablespoonfuls of castor sugar. 

For the deioralton * 

Half a pint dI clear wine 01 lemon jelly. 

Half a pint of milk. 

Quarter of an ounce of leaf gelatine. 

One tablespoonful of castor sugar. 

Cochineal. 

hirst make the mixture for the decora- 
tion of rings. Put the milk and sugar in a 
"'aucepan, and bring them almost to boiling 
point. Dissolve the gelatine in about three 
lableSpOOnfulS of hot wntor then Qtrnin H- 


into the milk Add vanilla, or other flavour- 
ing to taste, and enough cochineal to tint 
the milk a pretty pink. If preferred, coffee or 
green colouring may be used instead of 
cochineal. Pour this mixture into a dish 
or tin, so that when it is set it will be an 
eighth of an inch deejx Leave it until it is 
set. Then take two plain cutters, one 
slightly larger than the other, and stamp 
neat rings out of the jelly. 

l^iii.se out a plain round or oval mould 
with cold water ; then coat the inside all 
over with the clear jelly. Let this set ; 
then decorate the bottom and sides of the 
mould with rings ot the milk jelly, ar- 
ranging the diflcrcnt-sizcd rings as prettily 
as possible. Set each ring in place with a 
few drops of the clear jelly 
When these art‘ firmly set 
fill m the centre .with the 
cream tilling.* 

To make the filling * Dis- 
solve the gelatine 111 three 
01 lour tablespoonfiils of hot 
water, then add the sugar. 
Whip the cream carefully ; 
when the gelatine has cooled 
a little, strain it into the 
cream and mix it in thorough- 
ly. Stir in the chopped fruits 
lightly, and put this cream 
into the decorated mould, 
being careful not to disturb 
the rings Leave the mould 
until it IS set , then dip the 
tin into warm water, and 
turn the cream carefully out on to a 
glass dish. 

Cost, from 2s 

CASTLE PUDDINGS 

Required : Two and their weight in butter, flour, 
and castor sugar. 

Half a teaspoontul of baking-powder. 

Two tablespoontuls of milk. 

The rind of half a lemon, 

A few glace ch (Tries. 

A small j)iece of angelica. 

{Sufficient for six.) 

Beat the butter and sugar together until 
they arc in a cream; beat up the eggs, 
add them and beat them thoroughly in. 
Next sieve together the flour and baking- 
powder ; then grate the lemon on to 
them Add these gradually to the butter, 
etc , stir them lightly together ; lastly, add 
the milk. 

Put the mixture into some .small, greased 
dan ole moulds or cups ; put them 011 a 
baking-tin in the ov^n, and bake them 
until they are set and feel spongy, and 
are of a pretty golden tint. Turn them 
out carefully on to a hot dish, decorate 
the top of each with a glace cherry and 
two tiny leaves of angelica. 

Cost, about 8d. 

The fullowiDg .iri' jfood firms for s^plying Foods, etc., mentioned m 
this Section Messrs, ilrown iS: Poison (C-orn Flour) ; Samuel Hanson & Son 



Vienna Cream. A sweet that gives scope for the decorative skill 
of the cook 
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H.S H the Princess of Pless 
Jstiii Mat tin 


H.S.H. THE PRINCESS OF PLESS 

'T'ai 1 .111(1 (Ui//lin^’l\ lair, tlic I’niucssol Pless. 

* th(‘ (.Ider ( 1 , lighter ol C'dloiiel and Mrs 
Cornwallis West, and sister ol tlie Duchess of 
W’(‘sl niinstei , is (.onsidt'red one ol the most 
beaulilul women ol lo-dav. As ii (h'lniiDitr, she 

w'.as ont of the prettiest 
^irls w'ho e\ei nuide a 
curtsey at Coiiit, and 
at the end ol Ikm first 
season became eng.aged 
to I’nnce Pfenry ol 
Pless, ( kkst sou oi one 
ol the nobles 

m Geimany. Her 
maiTiag(‘ took place in 
T^()i, when she w'as 
cightetm y(‘ars of ai^t', 
and she has three 
children, .all boys. A 
lare favouiite at Court, 
King Ed w' arc! and the German Emperoi were 
godl.athers ol Ikt first son, while the sjionsois 
loi the second bov w'ere King Geoige, Queen 
Alex. null. a, and the Crown Prince ol German v. 
Like lu'r mother, the l*rince-'S is a gilted singer, 
and she has ajipeaied mort than once as actress 
and d.nicei at the' diamatic entertainments 
arianged duiing the yearlv ^'lslts ol the late 
King and Quern Alexandra to ('hatswwth. The 
iTinecss is also a keen sportswoman, a great 
ridei to the hounds, and a line whip, and at her 
home m Geimanv, h'lu stenstcin, i> 
known as the “ Fairy IViiuess.” 

LADY DIANA MANNERS 

The youngest oi tlie three beautiful 

* daughters of the Duke and 
Duchess of Ikitland is in her 
tw'cntieth ye.ar, and possesses many 
ol the gilts eind talents ol her 
accomplished mother. She draws 
and paints w’ell, sings, dances, and 
IS one of the best amateur actres.ses 
ol the day. A short time ago she, 
together with her sisters, Lady Violet, 
who recently m.arned the Hon. Hugo 
Charteris, eldest son of Loul and 



The Countess of Limerick 
Dtthiin 



Lady Diana Manners 

I aim Lnatlts 


Jaidy Elcho, .ind L.uly Victoria, g:iyc a remark- 
al)l(‘ performance to the yill.igcTs oi E’owsley, m 
Derbyshire', wheie one ol her father’s country 
sc'ats is situated l^ady Diana’s item in the 
programme consisted of a delightiul perlorm.aiue 
ol the Moon Sone, liom “ Our Miss Gibbs,” 
dressed as a boy in 
blue, and afterwards 
as a ragged old Irish- 
woman, a pc’-formance 
which ciTatc'd the 
heartiest 1 a u g h 1 e r 
amongst the village 
]H‘0])le. It was laidy 
Diana M.anners who 
w'on the two hundred 
and lilty guinea di.a- 
moTUl ])end.int and 
chain awarded lor the 
prettiest lady’s dri'ss 
at a fancy clrcss ball 
given lor the Prmcc' 

IT.ancis of Teck’s Memorial Fund in May 
of the present year (igii). A charming, 
unaffected English girl, Lady Diana is popular 
m all circles. 

THE COUNTESS OF LIMERICK 

Tt was m 1890, six years belore his succession, 
^ that the F.arl ol lamerick married the daughter 
of Mr. Joseph Burke* Irwin, ol Drogheda, a wx'll- 
know'ii amateur Molmist and resident m.agistrate. 

Lady Limerick is, m some w.iys, 
better known than her husband. She 
IS one ol the best amateur pianists m 
Gre.it Britain and Ireland, having, 
from childhood, c.arcd lor music more 
than anything el.^e. At one time, .she 
studied undei l^adorewski in Pans, 
and since then has perfected her 
talent by the hardest ol hard work. 
Tlie hate Queen Victoria ranVied 
among her most cordial admirers, 
and on her Majesty’s last visit to 
Ireland summoned Lady Limerick at 
the end of a recital, and, addrcs.smg 
the performer in the kindest 
manner, said, ” My dear, you have 
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the touch of a true artist.” Lady Limerick, by 
the way, initiated the Shamrock League lor the 
purpose of benefiting the Soldiers and Sailors’ 
Families Association 
by the sale of true 
sluimrock. She is the 
mother of two children. 
Her daughter, Lady 
V ictoria i’ery, was one 
ol the dvbuUintc^ ot 
1011, while her son. 
Viscount Glentworth, 
heir to the earldom, 
is now’ seven t(‘cri years 
of age It IS an in- 
teresting fact that 111 
the lemale line the 
^ ^ Limerick 

arc directly descended 
Irom the House of Idantagcnct. 

MISS HILDA COWHAM 

T here arc surely very iew^ people who have not 
made the acquaintance of the Hilda 
('ow’liam child — that (piaint little creature with 
flu o<ld-shaped legs and short skirts As a child. 
Miss Hilda Cowham used to diaw' quaint childnui, 
and she \\ as real! v the first wMinian si'riouslv to take 
up black-and-w’hiti' illustrating She went first 
to the Wimbledon bchool ol Art, and afterwards 
held a County Council scholarship for two years 
at the L.imbeth School ot Ait. Her work 
attracted much attention, and among the fust 
('ommissioiis she leceived were two fioiii “'Ihe 
()iu'i‘n ” an<l ” 'I'hi' Ski'tch.” Miss Cowham 
tonlesr>es that she loves watcfnng chiMnui. 
” Cuiiously enough,” she says, ” 1 often ^row 
lUTvous when 1 am talking to children.” She* 
never uses a model, and it is when she is quietly 
studying inftints that slie olitains indelible 
impressions. Miss Cowdiam considers that there 
1-^ a fiiK' opening tor women in black-and-wliite 
work, but the w'ay to success is a h.ird climb, and 
is not to be w'on without many lebulL. 

THE COUNTESS OF SHAFTESBURY 

Doth T-,ord and Lady Shaftesbury hcive long 
^ been honoured with the intimate friend- 
‘'Inp ol King George and Queen Mary. As a 
matter of lact, Lady Shaftesbury, who is Lady- 
m- Waiting to her Majesty, is not remotely 
connected by marriage with the Queen, the Duke 
ol d'eck, elder brother ol the Queen, having 
man led Lady Margaret Grosvenor, Lady 
Shaftesbury’s aunt. Lady Shaftesbury’s fourth 
< fiild had th(' honour ol being the first infant 
that Queen Mary stood godmother to since she 
became Quei'n. Like her husband, w ho possesses 
a magnificent tenor voice, and who, to his great 
amusement, was once otfered ^30,000 by an 
enterprising American impresario to go on ,i 
concert tour tlirough the United Shit»\s, Lady 
Shaftesbury is keenly 
interested in music. 
She married the Earl 
in July, i 8()9, her 
marriage being the 
social event ol the 
season. Slu* was given 
away by her grand- 
father, the late Duke 
of Westminster, who 
when he died left 
ST some magnificent 

I he Countess of ShTaftS^y"' ' 

La/he that lei 01 ITlOncy. 


MISS MAUD ANNESLEY 

An authoress whose chief characteristic is her 
great passion for realism. Miss Maud Aniicsley 

wrote one of the most 

successful books of 
iQio. It was a novel 
a b o lit those p i c- 
turesque criminals, the 
Apaches of I^ans. She 
dressed herself m her 
shabbiest clothes, and, 
witli one or two gi ntle- 
man friends as escort, 
made many excursion'- 
into the haunts of the 
Apaches. The i esult 
was a book which 
creau-d quit.- a sensa- ^.ss Maud AnneUey 
tion. Miss Anneslcy is 

one ol the most original wTiters of the day. 
She htis lived lor a considerable time in Pans, 
and pays occasion.d visits to London, but she 
much prefers life in the French capital. As a 
journalist, as wa ll as an author, she has achu'ved 
coiLsidcrafile dislinction. Her first literary 
effort w'as «a jioeiii, wTittim at the age of six. 
Since that youthful age slic has wTitten for 
in, my ptTiodicals and jiubhshed thrc'c novels, 
“I he* Wim* ol Life,” “The Door of Dark- 
ru'ss ” — .s study cA the occult, in which the 
aiilhoress is deejilv intercslcd — and, linall}’, tlie 
widely rc'ad ” \Viiid Along the Waste.” 

MISS LILIAN RUSSELL 

As an am.iteur the jioynilar actress and vocalist 
made her fust publu ajqiearance cit the ago 
ol sixtien, sulisecjiiently adopting the .stage as a 
piofe'ssion. She w«is lioin at Clinton, Iov\a, on 
Dc‘((‘inber 4, 1801, and was educated at the 
Convent of the Sacred Heart, Chicago, in which 
city she also studied music uiidc'r Madame 
Scheremburg. ft wtis in New Yewk, m 1881, 
111 Gilbeit and Snllu an opi ras, that Miss Russell 
made* her prolessional (h‘J)iit, and since then she 
has ap|x*are*d suceesslully in a l(‘gioii widely 
di tiering parts, oYieratic and otherwise. She 
made her first appearance on the London 
stage at the Gaiety in 1883, wdien she jdayed 
Virginia in ” Virginia and Paul.” Her greatest 
popularity, however, has Ix'en earned in 
America, and her jihotogiaph has ever been a 
favourite* dc'coiation ol colk'ge* boys’ rooms. 
Miss Jiussell, by the way, has decided opinions 
on the value of dress, and has often remarked 
on the* importance of actresses wearing the 
most attractive* costumes. At the annual con- 
vention of the National Dressmakers’ Association 
at Chicago, m 10 10, Miss Lilian Russell formed 
the duel attraction. She acted as lecturer and 
illustrator, her theme being the highly interesting 
one ol ” Dress and its 
Relation to the Stage.” 

Ladies only were ad- 
mitted to the lecture, 
in winch Miss Russell 
demonstrated most 
admirably m her owm | 
person how very much ' 
the actre.ss, of America 
in particular, owes to 
the art ol the gr(*at 
modistes and her ov\n 
taste and skill in ! 
wearins tlieir bt-auUiul ' Russell 

confections. / lln Hale>y 
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EUGEMEE. AH 
EMPRESS EH EJ^EEE 

I?v SARAH A. TOOLEY 



Her Ancestry and Childhood — Louis Napoleon Woos — How Eugenic Became an Empress and 
Remained for Seventeen Years the Idol of France— The War of 1870 and Revolution — Death of 
th2 Prince Imperial — The Exiled Empress’s Life in England 


country has often been a rcfujii^c for 
exiled Royalty, but never has it ex- 
tended its slielt(‘r to so tragic and romantic 
a figurci as the Empress Eugenie. 

She fled to Ihighind more than forty 
years a,go in the jirime of lier cliarm and 
Ix'aiity, and now she is a wliite-haired 
woman for ^vllom regal jxiwer and circum- 
stance, which once she valued so highly, 
lias no longcM* any attraction. She knows 
the frailty ol human^ liopes, and has drunk 
the cup of soriow to the drc;gs. 

The Childhood of the Hmpres.s 

The Empress was Mdlle. de IVIontijo, with 
tlie hereditary title oi C'ountess de Teba, 
whicli slic larely used. Her birthplace was 
(banada, with which her ancestors liad long 
been honourably connected Her lather, 
the Count de Montijo, w«is a descendant of 
(riizm.m the Brav(‘, wlio delended Tariffa 
in 'I'he liist Count de Teba was 

< 'inobled for bravery by h'crdinand and 
Isabella. On her mother’s side she was 
dt‘sccnded Irom the Kirkjiatncks ol Close- 
burn, Dumlnesshiic, originally an Irish 
himily. Her gnsat-grandlathei lelt Scotland 
with the Stuarts. 

The upbiingmg and education of Mdlle. 
de Montijo wais very cosmopolitan. She 
, 1,11(1 her adoivd elder sistei , <ilteiw'ards the 
Duchess cTAlbe, were' taken bv their parents 
liom city to city. S])ain, France, and 
Italy w'cre equally familiar to them, and 
they spoke the rcispective languages fluently, 
t'uiiously enough, the future Empress of the 
French never studied German. 

Sh(' w\as a, lovely girl with golden hair 
and blue eyes, and a form ol the most 
pel led symmetry. She w as gu‘atly ad- 
miied, not only lor her beauty, but also Icn 
lier lively disposition and chaim and 
vivacity. She was ])<irticularlv noted as a 
learless hoisew'oman, and lollowed tlie 
chase at a time \vhcn few Frenclnvomen 
iitmtcd. One ol the most inteiesting early 
portraits ol the Empress shows her mounted 
in picturesque Spanish riding dress. 

She Meets Louis Napoleon 

Many suitors must liave sough r the hand 
of the lovely Mdlle. de Montijo, as she 
flashed like a beautiful star liom court to 
court, with her mother and sister. It is 
known that she w^as sought m marriage by 
Mr. William C. Reeves, the United States 
Minister in Paris. His family, however, 
'stipulated that the children of the proposed 
marriage should be brought up Protestants, 


and IMdllc. de Montijo, a very devout 
Catholic, declined the alliance. 

We find her at tw^enty-hve, still unwed, 
but making a considerable sensation in 
London during th(‘ season of 1840, parti- 
cularly at Lortl l^almerston’s receptions. 

The future Empress first met T^onis 
Napoleon at a ball at the Elysee I’alacc, 
when he w^as as yet only President of the 
Republic They subsequently met at Com- 
piegne and Fontainebleau, w^hcrc she and 
her mother were staying lor the hunting 
season The Prince President paid her 
marked attention, and the gossips were 
busy wnth her name The following story 
w'as current at the time 

Mdlle de Montijo was sitting wdth her 
mother and some ladies m a balcony w^hich 
adjoined tlie private ( hajicl at Fontainebleau. 
Napoleon, returning from the (hasc, paused 
beneath the balcony and said gallantly, 
How can 1 icach you, mcsclames ^ ” A 
w'ell-knowm beauty niplied, laughing. 
Surely you can climb np if 1 liold out my 
hand ?” Mdlle. de Montijo, after a pause, 
said . “ As loi me. Pi nice, the only w'ay 1 
perceive is through the chapel ” Some 
divined a double cutendre in tliese w'ords. 

Belore Mdlle de Montijo left for Spain, 
the Prince President had declared his love 
and had jDlaccd a gold ring upon her finger. 
Slie also look wntli her a jewel ol brilliants 
and emeralds w'hich she h<id w'on in a lottery 
organised by Napoleon at Compiegnc. 

A Faithless Talisman 

Throughout her after career the Empress 
regarded this as Inn* talisman, and wore it 
on all occasions. She discarded it, however, 
in the first vears of her wndowhood, as she 
w^orc no coloured jewels ; but again she 
put on the sparkling trefoil when her son 
sot out on his hazardous exjicdition to 
Zululand, and w^ore it lontmuously until 
the tidings came of his death. The Empress 
never w^ore the jcw’cl again ; her talisman 
had failed hei She presented it to the 
Duchess de Mouthy, her faithful friend in 
exile, saying, “ Keep it , it is m^^ dearest 
relic. I do not wash it to be cast away.” 

In spite ot the tender passages wdiich had 
pas.sed betw^een him and the lady of his 
heart, Najiolcon kept the attachment secret. 
He did not wish to imperil the success ol 
the new^ move wdiich he w^as making to be 
proclaimed Emperor, or involve her in its 
perils. ” Whatever may happen,” wrote 
Eugenic from Spam, ” I will be your wife. If 
you are not as successful as you anticipate, 
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return to my country, where we shall enjoy 
independence and perhaps be happier than 
on a throne.” 

On December 10, 1852, six million 

votes decided m favour of restoring the 
Empire, and the Prince President became 
Emjieror. There apjicars to be little doubt 
that the Emperor was for a time divided 
between his atlacliment to Mdlle. de Montijo 
and his ambition to make a Royal alliance, 
and it is very generally understood that 
he made overtures to more than one princess. 
Finally, he decided to follow the dictates of 
his heart, and announced his intended 
marriage to Mdllc de Montijo to the Senate 
m a memorable speech, one sentence ol 
which ran, “ Gentlemen, w^hat I wish to 
sttite is this : I 
have preferred a 
w oman wdiom 1 
love and respect 
to one whose 
alliance might 
have had other 
advantages ” 

The marriage 
of Napoleon and 
Eugenie w as cele- 
brated with regal 
splendour in 
Notre Dame, 

Jamuiry 30,1853, 
the civil contract 
having been per- 
forrnecl on the 
previous day. 

'fhe honeymoon 
W'as spent in a 
little villa at St. 

Cloud. 

In the light of 
after events, it 
seemed like a, 
loieboding of 
tragedy that the 
young Empress 
w as lascinated by 
the memory ol 
Mane Antoinette, 
and the first 
place wdiKh she 
visited during her 
honeymoon was 
the Trianon, built for the hapless Queen at 
Versailles, where the relics ol the “ Royal 
martyr ” w^crc collected. Ever afterw^ards 
she devoted herself to gathering objects 
relating to Mane Antoinette. 

At the time of her marriage, Eugenic was 
no mere giil with a pretty lace. She had 
seen much ol the w^orld, and knew many 
of the notabilities of Europe, and beneath 
the light and easy vivacity of a lascinatmg 
woman was an astute intellect, a taste tor 
politics, and great religious fervour, winch 
w'cre manifested later. She w^as also 
charitable, and her first public act was to 
lequest that the sum of £24,000, which the 
city of Paris had voted to present her wnth 
a diadem, should be devoted to endowing 


the Eugenie Napoleon Home m Pans for 
three hundred poor orphans of the city. 
The Empress maintained the home at her 
own expense, and constantly visited the 
children and interested herself in their 
future careers. 

Even to a prosaic institution of that kind 
the elegant jiersonahty of the Empn'ss 
brought a touch ol romance. Each season 
wx'ie scnt to the home the cast-off shoes of 
the Empress, so tiny in size that they 
w^erc useless to her ladies and maids, and 
were given as a bit ol finery to please her 
orphan protegees. 

Napoleon w^as entirely subjugated by the 
beauty and wit ol his bride, and soon the name 
ol “Eugenic” became synonymous in the 

Courts of Europe 
lor elegance and 
1 a s c 1 n a 1 1 o n 
Throughout her 
reign at the 
Tuilcries she was 
pi actually the 
arbiter of fashion 
lor the w^oiid 
The birth ol 
the Prince Im- 
jierial some thrc’c 
yea IS alter hei 
man lage ga\ e an 
added dlgnlt^ 
and miportamc 
to th(* jiosilion ol 
the Eiujiress 
llencelorth she 
lived lor her bov, 
watched over his 
training and 
education, and, 
inlluciiced b\ 
the maternal 
m e t h o d s at 
Windsor, w as a 
strict di'-ciplin- 
ariaii, desirous 
above everything 
that the Prince 
should gi ow up a 
w ise and good 
man, and become 
a great ruler in 
F ranee. 

For seventeen ^u'ars Eugenic reigned at 
the Tuileries, and three times she acted as 
Regent for the Emperor. She develojied 
a rather unfortunate fondness for jiohtics, 
and caused some offence by insisting on 
being j^revSent at the State Council. Concern 
for the future ol her son moved her, doubtless, 
to work, as she honestly believed she was 
doing, for the good ol France and the 
Napoleonic dynasty. 

The War of 1S70 

The House of Najioleon became an 
absorbing passion with the Em]:)ress. She 
took her son to Coisica that he might be 
inspired by the relu s and scene relating to 
the founder of his dynasty, and she spent her 



Empress has lived in England almost entirely The above photograph shows 
I'hoto her in early middle life H ■ " Ihnvn^v 
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hours of leisure in her study in the Tuilerics, 
collecting and arranging mementoes and 
])apcrs relating to the Napoleons and also to 
her Koval heroine, Mane Antoinette 

For long Eugenie was the idol of France. 
Her entertainments were renowmed through- 
out Europe lor grace and s])lendoiir. 

Then, like a bombshell, scattering ]K)pu- 
larity and regal dignity, came the war of 
1870 — a war ol wdiich Eugenie is sometimes 
said to have been the author. Then came 
the tragedies of Metz «ind Sedan. The 
Empress at the Tuilerics received the 
new^s that the Emjieror was a piisoner 
and her son wandering on the confines of 
Belgium. 

Without the Palace the cries of revolution 
began to rage, and the Em]iress was advised 
to make her c.sca})c. She showed splendid 
courage “ 1 <'annot leave niy post in the 
midst of danger,” she told the ('abiiict on 
that terribk' Scjitember ” tor that w^oiild 
be desertion J acccjit deposition, but 1 
ret use to bc‘ a deserter ” 

'I'hat alternoon the Republic was ]n*o- 
('laimed at thv.' Hotel dc \bllc The gilded 
eagles were ])ulled from the gates of the 
Tuilerics. and the im])erial flag hauled dow'n . 
Then the late ol Mane Antoinette came 
vividly to the mind ol Eugenic. ” 1 will 
not give them <i second Queen to insult,” 
she said. 

Ac com pained, therefore, by Madame Lebrc- 
ton, she made her way through the Louvre 
(Galleries into thcPlac e Saint-Cicrmain I’Aux- 
c’rrois, and a cab was called. No asvlum 
had been found tor the' Empiess, all was in- 
decision, and it is said th.it more than one 
door was tried in vain on that ])itiless night, 
until at length the cab drove up to the 
house of Dr, Evans, the American Court 
dentist, who received the Emjiress wnth the 
utmost chivalry. 

Next day the heavily ceiled ligurc of a 
mysterious patient was conducted Irc^ni his 
house by Dr Evans, wdiile another \ijidy, 
Madame Lebreton, Jollowed with Dr. Crane. 
The party 1 cached Deauville in safety, 
wdicre Mis Evans was staying. ” Mon 
Dieu, je sms sauvee 1 ” exclaimed Eugenie 
as she reposed herself under the motherly 
protection of Mrs. Evans The' party pro- 
ceeded in safety to Trouville. where they 
were taken on board his (Tazelle by Sir 
John Burgoyne. ” 1 knenv 1 am sate now .” 
said Eugenie. ” I am under the protection 
of an Englishman.” The Empress w^as 
landed quietly at Ryde, and stayed at 
the York Hotel until tidings ( ame that 
the Prince Imperial had reached Hastings 
from Ostend. 

On September 25 Eugenie and her son 
entered upon their life of exile and strict 
retirement at the rather gloomy Camden 
Place, Chislehurst. wdiich Dr. Evans had 
hired for them. There they were joined by 
the Emperor in the follow ing spring. A lew^ 
faithful follow'ers attended them. Queen 
Victoria showed the most affectionate 
sympathy to the Empress, as did all the 


members of the R.oyal Family , but the 
exiles chose dignified retirement, and did 
not enter into society. In 1872 the Empress 
sold her jewels, including the pearl necklace 
which she had w^orn at her w^eddmg. 

I'lie Kmperoi only survived his mis- 
lortnncs for some two and a half years. He 
dic'd at Camden Place, January 9, 1873. 

The Empress now bved wholly for her 
son, a jiromising and most engaging youth, 
w^ho was training as a gentleman cadet at 
Woolwic'h, and celebrated his coming ol age 
at eighteen at Camden IMace amongst much 
loyal congratulation from the little Court 
aiid the feluitations ol Imperialists m 
balance, to whom he was Napoleon JV. 
Then, in 1879, came the terrible tragedy when 
the Prince, having obtained permission to 
join the Zulu ExjX'dilion. fell a victim to the 
.isscgais of the natives. 

The whole nation — indeed, the world — was 
moved to ]:>ity at the prolound sorrow of the 
Empress, for, wuth the death of her idolised 
son, life was a blank, the future had no object. 

Some years later she built her present 
beautiful mansion on Farnborough Hill, 
and erected there a mausoleum, to which the 
remains of her husband and son were re- 
movc'd from St. Mary's C'hapel. Chislehurst. 
At Farnboiough she is surrounded by relics 
of her beloved ones, and she passes her 
time there or at her Villa Cyrnos on Cap 
Martin. v\ith an occasional cruise on her 
yacht the Thistle. She remains as e\^cr 
a great reader, and follows the trend of 
public and political life The strciigth and 
nobility oi hc'r character has been developed, 
by adversity. In old age .she retains her 
icirc personal chaim. and the widow's caji 
with the long veil set upon her silver locks 
gives to her face a bewitching jiathos. 

A Shadow of the Past 

Once only during her exile has Eugenie re- 
turned to the role oi so( lal hoste.ss, and that 
occurred when she entei tamed the King of 
Spam and her god-daughter, the Queen, on 
their visit to this countiy in 1907. Then 
Farnborough Hill was en fete lor friends and 
neighbours, and at the evening banquet, 
when the Emjiress was led in by King 
Alfonso With stately grace as if the days of 
the Tuilcnes had been revived. 

When ajiproached on one occasion re- 
garding her attitude to the world, the 
Emjiress said . “I am the past — one of 
those distant horizons, confused and lost, 
w^huh the traveller, looking back, gazes at 
Irom the summit of a mountain, and w’hich 
he forgets m the expectation of viewing the 
new' scenes already outlined before him. 
I live, but 1 am no more — a shadow, a 
phantom, a grief which w'alks. . . . My 
dream is dead, killed by Destiny. . . . Now 
I seek peace, tranquillity, and forgetfulness — 
a serene corner of the w^orld wdicre the 
flowers are beautiful and the dawns brilliant ; 
a spot wh^re my soul can dissolv'e itself little 
by little, wdiere it can mingle with the sky and 
the sea, and so die before my weary body.'* 




In 1269 Prince Edward (afterwards Edward I.), during a crusade in Syria, fell the victim to’a poisoned dagger. Eleanor of Castille, 
his devoted wife, is said to have saved him by sucking the poison from the wound 
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HEROINES OF HISTORY 

By H. PEARL ADAM 

No. 4- ELEANOR OF CASTILE 

Uleanok of Castile was the daughter of the room, us some modern historians say, or, 
^ T'erdmand III , and lieircss to several which seems much more probable, they 
rich jirovinces Her brother, Alfonso the said that the ])oison being in his wound, 
Astronomer, had liccn at war with Henry he must die, and Eleanor, falling on her 
HI ol England, and when the quarrel was knees, risked her own life by sucking the 
over these moiicirchs looked about for some evil from her husband’s blood 
way of scaling their friendship On the way home they heard that notonl}^ 

The nearest to hand was Alfonso's young were their two beautiful boys dead, but 
sister, Eleanor. She would bring to England Henry HI was no more They were King 
a rich patrimony, while if she married King and Queen of England They were over- 
Henry Ill’s son, she would one be whelmed with grief, jiarticularly for the death 

Queen of Englancl, and a very useful sister of the King, for, as Edward very philoso- 
tor Allonso So it was settled that the phically remarked, they might have more 
young Prince Edward should marry Eleanor, children, but he could never have another 
When she came to England, at the end ol father When they got back to England 
1235, the ])()or child had a very scanty the first thing that engaged their attention 
wardrobe and a verv large ndinue Henr\, was a war with Wales, and while the Barons 
who was then in London, sent her a hundred were still hostile, Edw^ard, first Prince of 
marks and a jialfrey, wath ordeis to stop at Wales, was born in a tiny, dark room in the 
('anteibury and celebrate the Feast of St thickness of the w'alls in Carnarvon 
Edward On her arrival in London there This place was chosen since it W' as the most 
w^as a solemn jiroc'cssion to her rooms at inaccessible m that castle, which w^as then 
Westminster, which had been carefully not quite finished And even had it not been a 
])re])ared for her by her step-brother, the time of jieace it w'ould have been as well for 
Archbishop of 'foledo, who was then visiting the Queen to be kept as far as possible from 
King Henry the crowd of Welsh wdio came about her. 

In the iollowing year Eleanor was sent to Their manners were such that Edward 
k' ranee to finish her education The ])Oor revived a kuv punishing anyone “ who 
child w'as even then, twT) years after her should strike the Queen or snatch anything 
mairiage, only twelve Her husband wras out ol her hand ” 

seventeen, and w^e all know the attitude of At last the King wamt off to Scotland, 
a healthy boy keen on out-door pursuits, where trouble was brewing in connection 
which in those days wTre tournaments and with the betrothal ol Margaret oi Scotland 
hunting, towards a rather frightened loreign to the Prince of Wales The King had set 
child ol twelve The little Princess Eleanor his hc'art on having this rich country added 
stayed at BordcMux, and the Pi nice w’cnt to his owni, and as negotiations seemed on 
about to toinnaments, until the Barons’ the ]ioint oi falling through, he started off 
War called him home to Enghind It in all ha.ste to ])ut things straight The 
was not till alter the Battle ol Evesham Queen, as soon as she could, followed him, 
that Eleanor came back, and w'as received lint by the way she tell ill wath an autumn 
in state by Henry and Edward When her fever, at Herdly. 

husband had last seem her she was an un- Edward left Scotland to take care of it .elf, 
ionned girl Now she was a lovely young and rushed south, but he wtis not in time 
woman, and he was much struck by her. to .see her alive Her body Avas brought 

In the yc'ar i2()0 lulward announced that liack to London, and lor thirteen days 
he was gciing to the C'rusades, and his plucky Edward, tollowed the bier, w alking bare- 
wife decided to go wuth him, altlioiigh it headed in the bitterest sorrowL At the end 
mc.int leaving her ehildren. and taking a of every day the bier wms put upon the ground 
Aoyage, wdiich m those clays wTis so lor- till the ecclesiastics of the jilacc came to 
mulable that there w as very little ])robabihty lead it to the C'hureb On thirteen days this 
ol their returning “ But,” said Eleanor, happened, and on the thirteen places where 
” nothing ought to part those w’hom Oocl the dead Queen had rested the King set up 
has joined, and the w ay to Heaven is as exquisite crosses in her memory, where out- 
near from S>iTa as from khiglancl 01 Spam ” door preaching and the distribution of alms 
So they left England, and it was on this might take place, so that succeeding genera- 
jciurncy that Ecbvard finally, wholly, and tions might ahvays remember the good and 
for ever fell in love with his wufc beautiful Eleanor of Castile. 

While they were in Syria he was wounded In this way Edward did homage to her 
by an assassin, whom he despatched wnth ” whom living I loved, and whom dead I 
great vigour before falling back on his shall never cease to love ” Her exquisite 
couch, wounded by a poisoned knife. He tomb in Westminster Abbey is another 
became very ill, and the doctors said that witness to his devotion. For three hundred 
unless the poison w^ere extracted he must years tapers burned about it night and day ; 
die. Then either they operated on him, only at the Reformation were these symbols 
after Eleanor had been borne shrieking from of devotion extinguished. 
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By G. D. LYNCH 

(BAkRlSTFR-Al -Law) 


Legal terms and legal language make the law a mystery to most people. Yet there need be no 
mystery surrounding the subiett, and in this section of Every Woman’s En('\ c'Lop.kdi a only the 
simplest and clearest language is used, so that readers may understand every aspect of the law 
with regard to : 


Property 

Money Matters 

1 Employees Liability 

71/ us 

Chtldi en 

Servants 

Lodgers 

1 Tills 

Landlords 

Pets 

I Sanitation 

ITi/T? Debls, <?//., r/e. 


LUGGAGE 


What is Meant by Passengers^ Luggage — Articles that are not Personal Luggage — The Liability of 
a Railway Company in Respect to Luggage 


D ATI. WAY companies arc obliged to carry 
^ free of charge the ordinary or personal 
luggage of passengers up to a certain weight. 
But although no extra ( liarge is made for 
the luggage it IS not carried gratuitously by 
the coiiipany, but in consi(lei\ition ot the 
fare paid by the passenger. A railway 
company may run an excursion tram at a 
rate considerably under the usual fares and 
make il a condition that passengers take 
no luggage. A man and his wile travelling 
together arc entitled to take double the 
weight of luggeigc allowed to a single jicrsoii. 

Personal Lu}irfi:as:e 

A passenger’s ordinary or personal luggage 
includes articles of clothing and such things 
as tlic traveller takes with him lor his own 
personal use and convenience, according to 
the liabits ol and wants of his class A 
company is not justified in refusing to carry 
sncli things because it disapproves of the 
mode in winch they are })acked, as, lor 
instance, where clothes were made into a 
bundle and wrapped up m a shawl. House- 
hold goods intended for the passenger’s use, 
but not on the journey, and articles carried 
for the purposes of trade or business, do not 
conic under the definition of passengers’ 
liiggago. 

Not Personal 

Bedding, a child’s large rocking-horse, 
a mail-car, a push-car, a bath-chair, a 
bicycle, the sketches of an artist, title deeds 
and banknotes in the bag ol a solicitor, are 
not personal luggage, and consequently the 
railway company is not liable il they are 
lost or damaged. But if a ticket is taken 


for the push -car or Ihc bicyade and Ihe 
article is pilaced in the van, the company 
renders itself liable lor i1s safe consign- 
ment. ff, however, a company allows a 
passenger to lake as luggage what is obviously 
not luggage it cannot be hca^d afterwards 
to deny that it is Inggagt', and it is liable 
Joi its safety. Il goods are taken as luggage 
which the jiassenger is not entitled to have 
( arricd without extra cliarge, the company 
may not only demand payment Jor tlic 
carriage of such goods but lias a lien upon 
them until peiyment is made. 

Servant Travelling: with Lug:g:ag:e 

A railway company is only liable to the 
passenger travelling yith his luggage. '1 herc- 
tore, if a master sends his luggage on with 
a servant and it is damaged or lost, he 
cannot sue the company lor its loss, but it is 
immaterial who has actually jiaul the lare 
The relore a servant travelling along with his 
master lias a right of action against the 
railway company for the loss of his ])ers()nal 
luggage even though the master liad taken 
the tickets. 

And in a case where the ser\ant liad 
taken a ticket lor the journey and took 
with him a jioitmantcau containing his 
livery, which was the property oi lus master, 
and which a porter negligentl\' allowed to 
fall on the line, where it \\ as run over by a 
tram, the company was held liable tor the 
value of the property destroyed. 

Lugfgajfe in Compartment 

Where the luggage is put into the van, 
the company is absolutely liable, but when 
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the luggage is kept in the passenger’s control 
by being placed m the compartment along 
with him, the liability of the company is 
modified, and if the passenger has con- 
Iribulcd to the loss by his negligence, he 
will lie unable to iccover. 'J'hus, where a 
portmantctiu had been placed under the seat 
at the ])assciiger’s recpiest and the latter 
got Old at a station to obtain refreshment, 
and when he returned to the tram got into 
another compartment, with the result that 
during Ills alisence the portmanteau which 
lie had left witli strangers was broken ojicn 
and had some of its contents abstracAed, the 
jury held that there had been negligence 
on the passenger’s part, and the company 
was not liable for the loss. 

In Char£:e of Porter 

The porter is tlie servant of the company, 
and as soon as lugg<Lge has bc'cn cmtiiistcid 
to the jiorlei, the liabildy oi tlie company 
begins a,nd ( oiilmues, not merely wink* it is 
being carried on tin' joiiniev, but in its 
(.0111 s(‘ oi tr.inslalion from c<Lb to tram and 
vice tfcrsd It IS }),iit ot the duty ol a nuhvay 
porter to look at ten tiie lugg.Lge w'liile the 
traveller goes to the booking ottice to take 
his ticket , and notice tluil the company 
wall not be lesponsible lor luggage letl wnth 
jxirters will not exonerate them under such 
ciic umsi.mcx's. 

Left on Platform 

Jhil it IS not within the scope of the 
])oiteTs dnlic's to act as c nstodnm of the 
luggage lor an uiueasomible period w'hen 
he onglit to bc' lultilling other duties Thus 
wlieie a, ])eisc)n, who does not intend totiMvel 
immediately, liands his luggage to a jiorter 
aud leaves the station, tlie coiupanv will not 
bc' liable if tlie lugg<i,ge is lost A governess 
dc’sc ended fiom the tiam at Asliton-undcr- 
Lvne and a porter took her luggage from the 
van and offcnc'd to get «l cab. But she said 
she wxinld walk and send for her luggage. 
“ All right, mum,” said he. “ Til put them 


on one side and take care of them.” Which 
he did not do, for w^hen she sent for it, tw^o 
hours afterwards, it could not be found. 
It w-as held that possibly the porter in his 
private capacity wsas responsible fc^ir the loss, 
but tlie company clearly w^as not. 

Reasonable Time 

Foity minutes before a tram w'as due to 
steirt, a bag and other luggage was handed 
to a porter with instiucAions to put the liag 
into the carnage and the other luggage into 
the van. A'he passenger, a lady, then went 
to get a ticket and rctiirnc'd to the platiorm 
ten minutes later to find that tlie luggage 
had becui ])ut m the van, but tliat the porter 
and the bag had vanished. The latter was 
newer sc'C'ii again, and tor its loss tlic c ompany 
had to c.ompcnsiLte tlie owner, as it w.is lield 
that, uiidc'r the circumstances, tlu‘ luggage 
had not bec*n dclivcrc^d to the company .in 
unreasonable time before the starting oi tlic 
tram, and tliere had l>een negligence on the 
part of the porter. 

The Wronjf Bajf 

11 ii passenger fails to take possession of 
his luggage within a reasonable tune oi its 
ariival and dc^hvery liom the van, tlie com- 
pany IS no longer liable' as earner. A 
traveller drove off from the station with 
allot hei person’s portmanteau, wdiuli he had 
mistaken ior lus own. When hc' eirnvcd at 
his lioiise, about a mile dist.int.hc found out 
his mistake and diove back to the station, 
wdiere he discovered that lus own portman- 
teau was missing However, he failed in his 
ac'tioii agiiinsl the company. 

11 a passenger tiavellmg with a ticket 
i.ssned by one company has himsell and his 
luggage transferred to a tram belonging to 
another company, he can sue tJie latter lor 
the loss ol his luggage. A c onclition that the 
company sliall not bc liable tor the loss of 
luggage, unless it is fully and ])roperly 
addressed witli the name and destination of 
the owner, is unreasonable and void. 


1~ CONTRACTS" 


Conttnueif / 7 otn 2946, Part 24 

Contracts made by Married "Women — By Divorced or Deserted Wives — Contracts that Restrain 
Marriage or Trade— Transferring a Contract — Bankruptcy —Breach of Contract— Receipt Stamp 


pvEN bclorc 1883 married women could 
^ make a valid contract and were lor some 
purposes regarded as being in the position 
ol single women ; thus the wufe ot the King 
of England is of capacity to grant and to 
take, sue, and be sued as a single woman. 
The custom of the City of London enabled a 
married woman to trade, and for that }>ur- 
pose therefore to make valid contracts. A 
wite can make a contract with her husband 
that they should live apart, and she can com- 
promise proceedings commenced or threat- 
ened in the Divorce Court. 

More Exceptions 

A woman divorced from her husband is 


restored to the position of her single state. 
And while judicial separation lasts, it causes 
the wife to be considered as a single woman 
for the purjio.se of contract and wTongs and 
mjurics and suing and being sued in any 
judicial proceeding. And a wife deserted by 
her husband, and having obtained a protec- 
tion order from a magistrate or from the 
Court, IS in a precisely similar position. 

Restraint of Marriage 

Agreements which restrain the freedom of 
marriage are discouraged on public grounds 
as mjuribus to the welfare of the citizen. So 
a promise under seal to a certain lady to 
marry no one but her on penalty of paying 
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her ;fi,ooo was held void on the ground that 
the agreement was purely restrictive and 
was not a promise to marry her but not to 
marry anybody except her, so that it she 
refused to marry this man he would have to 
remain a bachelor all his life 

A wager in which one man bet another 
that he would not marry within a certain 
time was held to be void. But all conditions 
which do not result in an absolute injunction 
to celibacy are valid, and second marriages 
may be restrained. 

Restraint of Trade 

A contract in general restraint of trade is 
contrary to jmblic pohc}^ A contract in 
partial restraint will be ui:)hcld, if it is 
reasonable, and there is consideration, the 
reasonableness differing according to trades 
and professions. Contracts that a milkman 
shall not sell milk “ within five miles from 
Northampton Square,” and that a doctor 
shall not practise on his own account within 
seven miles of a country town, have been 
upheld . 

But when an assistant jiromised that 
he would not practise in London or m 
any other place in England or Scotland 
where his pnncijials might have been prac- 
tising, the contract was held good as to 
London but bad as to other places 
Transference 

A contract cannot aficct any but the 
parties to it, and if otheis take their places 
it is only by the voluntary act of the parties 
themselves or by the operation of law'. A 
livery-stable kee])ei let a carriage to a cus- 
tomer at an annual sum for five years, 
undertaking to pamt it every year and keep 
it in repair , but after three years he retired 
from business, and informed the customer 
that his jiartner and successor would 
thcncelorth be answ'erable icjr the repair of 
the c.arnage and would receive the payments 
The customer refused to deal with the 
])artiier, and returned the carnage, and it 
was held that he w as legally entitled to do so 

Not Too Previous 

As a general rule, no action for the breach 
of a contract which has to be executed can 
be brought till the day of the jierformancc 
arrives. But if one of the partic's juits it 
out of his power to perform it, or expressly 
renounces the contract, the day of per- 
formance need not be w'aited for 

Thus, a man who had promised to marry 
a young lady after her request, shortly 
afterwards, before she had macle the request, 
married another girl, and in the action 
which she brought against him for his 
breach of his promise the judges held that 
there was no necessity for her to w^ait until 
she had made her request, as it was useless 
to do so now that he was already married. 

Impossible 

When a contract is renounced by one of 
the parties, or where one party has by his 
own act made the contract impos.siblc to 
perform, the other need only show that he 


was willing to do, or had already performed, 
his part. Thus, in a case where an author 
had been commissioned by a firm of pub- 
lishers to write a treatise on ” Costume and 
Ancient Armour,” jiart of which he com- 
})leted, but wLich was never printed on 
account of the failure of the publication m 
which it w’as to ha\x appeared, it was held 
that he was entitled to be remunerated for 
his labour 

The contract for the letting of a music- 
hall for the purjiosc of giving (.oncerts on four 
specified days, w^as held subject to an implied 
condition that the building would be in 
existence at the tune for performance, and 
since it was accidentcilly burnt, the contract 
was ended. 

Personal Service 

A contract for jiersonal services, as in the 
cases of jirincijial and agent or mistress and 
servant, is ended by the death of either 
part 3 ', or hy their becoming physically" 
incapable of jier forming it. 

In 4iin fiction by" a schoolmaster for 
removing a jnipil without giving notice or 
jiayang an eqmv'alent in money", it w'as 
held a good defence that the removal w'as 
due to the pupil’s illness The illness of a 
lady" singer who was engaged to aj)}>ear in 
a new ojicra justified the rescission of the 
contract 

Bankruptcy 

A contract is not, as a general rule, ended 
by the bankruptcy" of any" of the jiarties to 
it excejit in the case of a jiartncrship. In 
the case of any" person who is apprenticed, 
or IS an articled clerk to a bankrupt, the 
bankruptcy" can be treated bv cither party 
as a (li.scharge of the agreement. The 
benefits of his contracts vests m his trustee, 
who may disclaim unprofitable contracts 

Breach 

A breach of contract always gives the 
injurt'd party" a right of action lor damages, 
and where damages would be an madecpiate 
remedy", a]:>plu .ition may- be made for a 
decrex' of sj)ecihc performance', or, if the 
contract is m the nc'gative form, for an 
injuiK'tion to restrain the breach of it 
After a contract has been broken, it cannot, 
strictly speaking, be rescinded, but the 
cause of acTion arising from the breach may 
be discharged by accord and satisfaction, 
the accord being the agreement of the 
claimant to accejit something, and of the 
debtor to pay or do something, and the 
satisfaction the actual pay"mcnt or doing of 
it For example, a lady who is ow cxl a sum 
of money by another ladv agrees to accept 
instead of cash a dres.s, whuii is handed over 
to her. 

Receipt Stamp 

Every receipt for a sum of two pounds 
and over must have <i penny stamp, wdiich 
must be cancelled by the person giving the 
receipt 

A penalty of /lo is incurred by anyone 
who refuses to give a rcccijit duly stamjied, 
or who separates or divides the amount in 
order to evade the duty. 
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Romnnee is not confined solely to the realms of fiction. The romances of fact, indeed, are greater 
and 11101 c interesting ; they have made history, and have laid the foundations of the greatness both of 

1 artists and of poets. 



1 This section of Every Woman’s Encyclopaedia, therefore, will include, among nianv other 

suhiects — 



JuitffOHS Hi 'itorical Lo^je 

Loi^e Poem': anti Som^': 

Propo'^als of ]eitei(iav and 

S/oncs 

The Superstitions of I.07'c 

I'o-dav 

Love iters of L'amous l\ople 

The Eif'iagid Girl in Many 

El opt me lit: in Olden Day:^ 

1.07’C Sicne:^ f?o//i Luelion 

Climes 

fit., eft. 


TRUE EOVE-STORIES OF FAMOUS PEOPLE 


By J. A. BRENDON 

No. 22. NADIR SHAH, THE GREAT PERSIAN WARRIOR 


■yuE great Moghul Empire lay helpless at 
* his feet Victory had been overwhelming 
in its completeness Nadir Shah lay back 
among the cushions in his tent and laughed 
a laugh of grim satisfac tion Soon he would 
find himself in the position of Alexander the 
(rreat, sighing for fresh worlds to conquer. 

A Turkoman by birth, a soldier of fortune, 
and a freebooter by profession, he had risen 
by the aid of his irresistible iiensonality and 
military daring, until at last, in i73(>. he 
found himself Shah of Persia Not even 
Napoleon’s career was more meteoric. 

When Nadir ascended the throne Persia 
was in a state of disruption Enemies 
beset the kingdom on every hand, Turks, 
Russians, Afghans vSedition and anarchy 
reigned su]n*eme But the new^ ruler, in an 
incredibly short space of time, created order 
out of disorder, and, as the head ol a united 
])eo])le, established himself, the terror of a 
continent. And now he had invaded India, 
and crushed the Moghul Emperor. Surely 
he had reason for satisl.iction 

But it w as not his intention to a])pro})riate 
the Em]ieror’s territories To do so w^ould 
be merely courting trouble. No; all he 
desired was to humiliate his rival, the man 
wEo had dared to insult him. So soon as 
his army had rested, therefore, he would 
march on Delhi. For a while, as victor, he 
would occupy the city. Then he would 
restore to the Enijieror his regal dignity, and 
himself return northwards. Delhi was rich 
War w^as expensive. His people hated taxa- 
tion. Why should not the vanquished pay 
the price of his ambition ? 


That was his object. He drained another 
goblel of wine, nestled furtlmr back among 
his c ushions, and discussed his jilans in detail 
w'lth All Akbar and Ahmed Khan, his two 
great Ministers 

Presently a serwanl entered the tent 
d he Moghul Emjieror, he said, had sent as 
tribute an elejihant, some' horses, fifty sla\e 
boys, and as many of India’s fairest women 
Nadir rose to his feet immediately He had 
been w^aiting lor the ariival of this gift But 
it w'as too dark now, besides, he was too 
tired, to ins])ecl the horses He would 
leave tlu'm until the morning But the 
w^omen — he was anxious to sec them , lie 
had heard much of India’s maidens 

And as he entered the tent wdicre fhev 
W’cre marshalled he saw at once that they 
did not belie their reputation In the 
middle of the line stood a girl wdio in jiarti- 
cular attracted his attention Slu‘ w\is tall 
and slim, and her complexion was almost 
European in its fairness She carried herself 
wnth dignify, and, as the conqueror Icjokcd 
tow'ards her, ga/ed at him wath proutl 
defiance 

" Who is that girl ^ ” he asked 

“ Mv lord, a maiden of the Rajputs ” 
replied the Agha Basin, the chieJ official of 
his harem 

Then the girl sjKike 

‘‘ Maiden indeed ' ” she said, “ I have been 
a wnfc ” 

Thereupon a courtier advanced as though 
to strike her She had no right to utter 
this impertinence. But suddenly he drew 
back. Sitara — lor that was the girl’s name 
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— had drawn a dagger from her bosom, and 
looked dangerous. 

Nadii laughed. Then he addressed the 
girl })crsonaliy 

“ (hve me Hint knife,” he said 

For a moiiirnL she hcsit«\tcd, but only for 
a moment There was command in Nadir’s 
voice iJc took the weapon, thrust it in his 
girdle, and without another word passed 
slowly down the line of captive women 

When he got back to his tent, the Shah 
sat for a long while wrapjied m thought. 
He could not banish from his mind the 
incident with Sitara. The woman interested 
him He, who had known and loved maii}^ 
women, had ne\er before met one like this. 
She jiossessed the courage of ten men, and 
was beautiful too, — yes, eery bc'aiitilul 
He must see her again, immediately, and 
accordingly commanded that she should be 
brought beioieliim, 

With timid, anxious steps, Sitara entered 
the ]<oyal jiresence She was going, so 
s1k‘ thought, to ])unishment or even cieath 
And she did not w^ant death She wanted to 
live, now that she had tound a reason for it 
Hitherto her lot had been thrown among 
elleminate jnip]K'ts and sycophants, but 
bctoie her now was a man, strong and 
master] ul, a man such as she had often 
dreamed of, a,nd she longed, then and there, 
to throw herselt belore his feet and swear 
to serve him always. I'or his love she dared 
not to ask What right had she To serve 
him was enough »done 

Some instinct vsithin Nadir told him this, 
and he loved her the more for it Women 
usually loolvc'd to him only for favours 
Soon, therctore, with all the gentleness at 
his command, he put her at her e.ise He 
talked to her, and made her tell him her life’s 
history 

She, too, it appeared, liad no affection for 
the INIoghuls. By birth she was a Hindu, 
but, when still a child, had been captured 
and married tc:) a Moghul warrior. From 
him she had esca])cd, and, after many aclv en- 
tuies, had found refuge wath ii band of 
]\hirvvari traders. They, in due course, had 
been brought to Delhi 'J'hc»e, one of the 
Em]ieror’s wives, a w^oman of her owm 
country, had taken compassion on her, and 
in her service she had remained until that 
vxry day 

h'or a wdnle, after the conclusion of this 
story, Nadir was silent Then he spoke 
Henceforth she could be a queen herself, he 
said, a queen before whom all the world 
should bow. Would she ? Would she ^ 

Sitara’s senses reeled She who had come 
to him as a suppliant found the conqueror 
himself pleading belore her Would she, 
indeed ? She threw herself at his feet m 
love and gratitude. 

But Nadir raised her up She was not to 
be his servant, he said with an infinite tender- 
ness, but his queen. Then he sent for the 
Agha Bashi, and the Agha Bashi sent for a 
priest. And a few minutes later Sitara left 


the tent the honoured wife of the greatest 
soldier of the day, sparkling with jewels, 
diamonds and emeralds and pearls. 

7'hc news spread quickly through the 
camp, and idle tongues wagged maliciously. 
But Sitara heeded not these things She 
had but one thought. Besides, she soon 
found many friends A^ery simple, very 
lovable, it was not easy to begrudge her 
fav^ours 

But her very simplicity and charm won 
for her at least one relentless enemy — 
Shirazai, a former favourite, who was now 
dejiosed Ircjm the place of honour in the Royal 
houscdiold Shirazai haled Sitara with all 
the hatred of an Oriental And she was a 
factor to be reckoned with, being none other 
than a sister of All Akbar, 

Poor Sitara ! The future was storing many 
troubles lor her But what cared she 
‘ ‘ Unborn To-morrow ind dead Yesterday ” — 
was not the jiresent sweet enough for her ^ 
Yes, yes, a thousand times yes She had 
found a lov^e which outrivallcd visions 
Ev^en Nadir’s courtiers marvelled at it. 

Belore the army set out for Delhi, the Shah 
took a diamond from his turban, a magni- 
ficent stone which he had worn alvvavs as .1 
mascot, and begged her to accept it 

” And,” he said, ” il you want to come to 
me at any time, send it to me. and you shall 
be received wherever I may be.” 

Then the girl took it, but sadly. Until 
then it^had not occurred to hci that she 
might ever hav^e need for such a chaim 
But this ('loud was soon dispelled All 
the wa}^ to Delhi she rode in triumph by her 
husband’s side, and then, at the end of it, 
with him entered the city That was at 
once the ])roudest and the saddest moment in 
her life She had left Delhi as a ca])livc , 
she returned a queen It seemed incredible 
On the following day the Moghul Queen, 
her former mistress, begged an interview, 
and besccchcd Sitara to use her influence 
with the Shah to spare the city. And the 
girl ])romiscd What else could she do ? 
Life had dealt very kindly with her 

And for the first time she was forced to 
use the diamond. Sedition broke out m 
Delhi, and Nadir’s hand fell heavily Then 
Sitara sent word to him But still the awful 
carnage seemed to continue unabated. Had 
her jiraycr been ignored ^ Or had she in- 
terfered where she had no right to interfere ^ 
She felt sad and disappointed 

But, then, she did not know the truth, flow 
could she ? She did not know that all that 
day her jirayer had throbbed in Nadir’s 
pulses, and that the captains had wondered 
at their general’s moderation. Sitara was 
impressed only by the awful punishment 
meted out to the unhappy city. 

She was glad, therefore, when the vic- 
torious army again moved northwards, its 
coffers replenished, and she alone of Indian 
women with it. By her side rode Nadir, 
and in his turban blazed the great Koh-i-nhr 
diamond, the stone which now adorns the 
Imperial Crown of Britain. 
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This was the beginning of a fresh life. 
The road before her led to a strange land, 
to new interests, new hopes, and, indeed, new 
dangers also. Henceforth her lot would be 
cast among an alien people, and a people 
which she knew detested her. But Sitnra 
had no fears. Love alone was sufficient 
compensation. She adored Nadir, and before 
long was able to prove to him the strength of 
her devotion. 

After many weary miles of marching, the 
army at hmgth reached the waters of the 
Indus, and there for a while, on the banks of 
the river, it rested. Nadir had spent a busy 
day, and evening found him tired and irrit- 
able. The night was very hot. But he soon 
sank into a restless sleep. 

Sitara, however, could not sleep. For a 
long while she lay on 
her couch, thinking. 

From without not a 
sound came, not even 
the rUvStling of a leaf. 

All was as still as 
death. And the heat 
was oppressive. 

Suddenly she sat 
up. Yes, someone 
was moving. She 
crept towards the 
door of the tent. 

Then look('d out. 

For cl moment .she 
could see nothing. 

But as her eyes be- 
came accustomed to 
the darknc'ss she 
was able to discern a 
form gliding along 
the ground, and then 
another, and another. 

Next, the flash of 
steel caught her eye. 

Suspicion became 
certainty. She 
slipjied back into 
the tent and gently 
roirsed Nadir, but 
only just in time. 

The assassins had 
heard the sound of 
movements and had fled. But it was 
Sitara who had given the alarm She had 
saved Nadir’s life, and he did not forget 
this service. 

At Herat, Reza Khan, the Vali Ahd, or 
heir apparent, met the home-coming army 

This should have been a happy day Jor 
Nadir, and, indeed, for Sitara also. She had 
long been anxious to meet the prince, since 
she had heard much of him from Nadir. He 
vvas very proud of his son, and rightl}^ so, lor 
Reza Khan, like himself, was brave and 
fearless — in truth, a soldier. 

But a cloud marred the reunion, that 
insidious cloud, mistrust Was not the boy 
too manly, too independent, too self-reliant ? 
Ihis was Nadir’s fear. Instead of being a 
help to him, his son might prove a menace. 
And he was very popular with the people. He 


had won their love and confidence, but the 
Shah held only their respect and fear. Nadir 
could not conceal his jealousy. 

The Vail Alid, too, had reason for resent 
ment. The Shah’s return meant a diminu- 
tion in his own authont5^ He would no 
longer be a sipireme autocrat, but would be 
e.xpected now' to acci*pt orders Irom a not hen* 
Could he ^ This is the question which lie 
asked himscll. Would he ^ Tins is what 
Nadir asked. 

And Sitara, seeing how^ trivial were tin 
causes of (“strangement, and knowing liow' 
deeply attached the two men really wert' 
to one another, strove hard to elft ct a re- 
conciliation. But it w^as ill-judged policy, 
and her impartiality only piqued Nadir, lie 
had given her much, and felt that in return 
he might surely ex- 
pect her wii ole- 

hearted sympathy 
VV^as he losing her 
lo\'e in addition to 
his son’s ^ He was 
more sad than angry. 

But Shirazai, ever 
watchful, saw' that 
at last her oppor- 
tunity Inid come 
A c c o r d 1 n gl y slie 
dallied wdth the Vah 
Ahd, secured his con- 
fidence, and then 
bi'traycd it to the 
S h a h . Thus, by 
wicked, cruel, un- 
pardonable doubk'- 
dealing, she gradu- 
ally regained somt“ 
ot her lost prestige 
No act w'as so mean 
that slie would not 
commit it, and incli 
b\ inch she stole tin 
Shah’s love from her 
liati'd rival 

Tlien came the 
climax Another 
attempt was made 
on Nadir’s hie , an 
unseen hand fired 
on him wdiile crossing a ravine So soon 
as the first shot had b(‘en fired, Sitar.i 
hastened to his side, and stood between liim 
and danger, fearlessly shielding him Irom 
death But during wdiat happened sub 
secpiently. Nadir forgot this Lately lie had 
heard mucli ol seditious jilots anrl murderous 
intentions. He was too angry to remcmbiM' 
obligations Tlic culprit must be found, 
found at all cost, and held iq^ to the w'orld as 
an cxam])le This lunv w^is his determination 

And Shiiazai, wuth all the cunning ot her 
sex. undertook to help him in the quest. 

By the aid of fidse witnesses, she con- 
trived to bring the suspicion ol guilt to rest 
on the Vah Ahd The shot, she maintained, 
had been fired by one of his servants He 
was responsible. 

But this was too terrible. Nadir could 



Nadir Shah, the Napoleon of the East Like the Western conqueror, 
the Persian monarch was as successful in conquering hearts as in ctushing 
his many enemies 
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not believe it. His own son a traitor ! 
Was it possible ? No, no ; surely no. And 
yet, the theory was liorribly reasonable. 
Motives were many and apparent, and 
amongst them the vague suspicion that the 
prince coveted his fatlier’s queen. This was 
the cruellest blow of all. 

Fiercely love and anger struggled for 
supremac V in Nadir’s heart. But the result 
was inevitable. An offence had bec'n com- 
mitted against his Koyal person wliicli no 
circumstances could juslify. A pardon could 
nol be ganted , no, not even were the 
culprit the son he loved most dearly. And 
one ])umshment only was ])ossible. 

But death — could he put his son to death ? 
Anything would be better. The prince, 
therefore, should be blinded That at least 
would render him jiowerless It was, 
})erha])s, a penally more' horrible than death. 
But to the tilt her it seemi'fl kinder, .iiul even 
in Nadir’s heait there w^re tender spots. 

'[ lungs had gone w^ell with Shirazai. 
Jwents liad develojied exactly as she had 
ho))ed. And now^ the hour oi her trinnijih 
had coiiK'. ('oiifideiit, theretore, and (‘lat(‘d 
by Success, s1k‘ ])lay(‘d her ])art adinirablv 

Ibrst, she a})proach(‘d Beza Khan’s mother 
with words ol s\m])a1hy Alas, vShe could 
offer nothing moie I lei influence wnth the 
Shah h.id goii(‘ 'riien she paused a minute. 
“ But Sitara ” 

'rhes(‘ words r.iised sudden hopes in the 
distracted wonuin’s heart And forthwith 
she went to Sitaia to confide her grief. 

Needless to say the mother’s mission w'as 
not in vain But, none the less, wath very 
grave inisgn mgs Siiara contcm])lated making 
an apjx'al. She knew how greatly it had 
hurt N.idii to pass sentence on his son, and 
that she, she of all w^omen, should appeal 
against that sentence would, she knew, only 
hurt him more Besides, she saw clearly 
that her sujiplications must prove futile. 
Already she had lost much of Nadir’s con- 
fidence' Now she would lose more. Duty 
and inclination wrestled wathin her. But 
the former wms the stronger. She had a 
duty to perform. Yes, and she would do it. 

Kesolutely, tlu'reforc, she went to Nadir’s 
tent. She found him sitting thcic alone, 
his face hard and set. And as she spoke 
his expression became still more stern and 
still more sad. To Nadir her intervention 
came as the culmination of his sorrow's. 
She now, it seemed, hao turned against him. 

Then suddenly Shirazai’s dark insinuations 
flashed through his mind. Why did this 
gill come to him to plead foi another woman’s 
son ? Wiis it because she cared for Reza 
Khan ? Had she been false to him ? 

At last sorrow found relict in anger. A 
fter:e wave of wrath surged over Nadir. 
But still Sitara pleaded. 

Then the Shah rose suddenly, and, con- 
vulsed by rage, struck at her. The axe 
fell hea^dly. And the defenceless girl sank 
to the ground, and there rolled over motion- 
less before her husband's feet. 

Nadir gazed stupefied and in terror at her 


prostrate form, for now an ominous stream 
of blood welled from her forehead. What 
had he done ? Had he killed her ? Fear 
soothed his wrath, and, throwing his giant 
form upon the cushions, the great warrior 
sobbed as though his heart would break. 

Mcanw^hilc, the faithful Agha Basin took 
Sitara gently in his arms and bore her to the 
doctor. She w^as not dead. But the negro 
deemed it w'lse to keep this secret from the 
Shah, for he loved the girl and knew not 
the true circumstances of the quarrel He 
acted, therefore, on his ow'n responsibility. 

I''or several (lays Sitara lay unconscious, 
and when at last she regained her reason, 
she was many miles from Nadir. The Agha 
Basin had sent her dowm to the house of an 
Armenian family, wiio readily had invited 
her to slian' their home until it might be 
sale to tell the Shah that still she lived. 

And Sitarti longed for that day. She bore 
no malice against the man wiio had struck 
her down. No, w'omanlikc, his sudden 
criK'lty had served only to intensify her love. 

But a month elapsed, and then two 
months, but still only bad tidings came from 
Court. I'o tell the Shah that Sitara w^as 
still alive, reports maintained, w'ould of a 
certainty spell rum to all concerned. IIis 
iiir\' lately had been uncontrollable. Nemesis 
had overtaken him, and the reins of (mipire, 
now' too big lor one man’s grasp, w'cre slipjmig 
from his hands. Desjierate, he Wtis grap- 
pling with fate, and his courtiers moved 
round him wanly in very terror of th(‘ir lives. 

Thus months passed into years, and 
Sitara grew very sad Her lo\'(' lor Nadir 
remained unabated still. But his love lor 
her, how% she asked herself, could it still 
live ^ Did he not think that she w'as dead , 
indeed, that he himself had murdered her ^ 

But at length — three years had now 
rolled by — the Shah passed, wdiilc cam- 
paigning, near the place where she was 
living. Sitara could resist no longer , she 
would go to him, whatever might be the cost. 
He needed her. His enemies were growing 
stronger and more numerous every day. 
She wished to share Ins troubles. 

So she went to him. And a woman’s 
intuition guided her aright. Nadir had not 
fcjrgotten. Henceforth there was no more 
separation. The broken link soon mended, 
and made the bond ot love between them 
stronger than it had ever been. 

Then came the end. Suddenly, in the 
still darkness of the night, while she was 
sitting watching by the bedside of her wearied 
lord, Sitara heard suspicious movements 
outside the tent. But, wrapped m thought 
as she had been, the sound had reached her 
ears too late. Before she could raise the 
alarm, before even Nadir could be aroused, 
the assassins were upon him. 

And later, '^yhen the tardy guard arrived, 
they found their ruler lying dead upon the 
floor, and, stretched upon his giant form 
lay the young body of the woman he 
had loved, with an evil-pointed dagger 
buried deep within her heart. 
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LOVE 


LOVERS’ QUARRELS 

By EILEEN FITZGERALD 

When the Course of True Love does not Run Smooth— Girls who Expect too Many Attentions- 
The Hunger for Adulation — Love Letters Written as a ** Duty 


If a girl be betrothed to the man of her 
^ choice, the period of her engagement 
ought, without doubt, to be the happiest of 
her existence. 

She has gained her heart’s desire, and life 
stretches out brightly before her. She can 
be happy with the irresponsible happiness 
of youth, and she enjoys that freedom from 
care which can never come again, because 
marriage, however happy, must inevitably 
entail a certain amount of responsibility ; 
and yet many a time a girl brings unhappi- 
ness, not only upon herself, but also upon 
her fiance, by reason of her exactions ; and 
the odd thing is that her exacting little 
demands do not spring from want of affec- 
tion, but from too much affection, or, perhaps, 
to put the case more truly, too selfish an 
affection. 

Qive and Take 

A girl may ask almost any big sacrifice 
from a man who loves her, and in nine 
cases out of ten he will grant it leadily, and 
deem himself fortunate to be able to do his 
lady-love a service. It is tlie daily jun- 
pricks which arc the real rocks ahead, and if 
the engagement is likely to be of long 
duration, it will require a little give and take 
on both sides to oil the wheels of love 

It IS not always as easy as it seems to 
keep an engagement free from small quarrels, 
and when one considers the matter, this is 
not so strange as it appears. 

More often than not a man and a girl 
become engaged without ever having had 
the opportunity of learning to know one 
another thoroughly. They meet, perhaps, at 
afternoon or evening gatherings, at each 
other’s houses, etc., etc., but they cannot 
possibly attain that freedom of intercom se 
and complete understanding which is the 
growth alone of time. They are always 
consciously or unconsciously on their “ good 
behaviour,” and though they may be 
engaged, they arc often veritable strangers 
to each other. It is only after marriage 
that they understand the inner workings of 
the character of the individual they have 
taken as life’s partner. 

The Bxactlns: Qirl 

To live in peace with one’s ordinary 
relatives or friends requires unselfishness 
and patience ; it is necessary that allow- 
ances be made one for another, and that 
each should be tolerant towards the failings 
of others. And these rules also apply to the 
relationship between an engaged couple. 

On both sides there must be unselfishness 
and consideration, or that which began so 
i^appily may end in disaster ; and there 


must be consideration not only in the big, 
but in the little things. 

Every girl looks upon her lover as her 
natural possession, and she is right, for so 
he is, and as such he desires to be regarded ; 
but she must not make the mistake of 
considering him her slave, to be subject to 
the arbitrary mandates of her will. She must 
not impose too many little duties upon him, 
nor try entirely to fetter his free will. If the 
chains arc too heavy, however gladly they 
may be borne at first, m time they will begin 
to chafe and fret the wearer. 

Every man likes to worship in his own 
way. He loves to jiay his mistress little 
attentions and lavish his love upon her ; but 
his love and attentions must be freely offered, 
and not exacted as a right, for when once 
what should be a pleasure becomes a duty 
it IS apt to grow irksome, and an unwilhn'g 
homage is far worse than none at all. 

So many girls arc not content with the 
knowledge that they arc the best beloved ; 
they require to have the fact constantly 
reiterated. And sometimes if a man fails 
to satisfy his Lidy-lovc in this respect, she 
begins to imagine he does not care for her 
tis much as he did, and iicrheips to wonder 
if anyone else is taking her pLice in his 
affections. 

This is foolish, and many a man has been 
sorely hurt at the implied want of faith in 
the stability of his affections. 

Love Letters 

Surely a girl need not want so many 
assurances of love from the man who has 
chosen her above all otlier women Tlie most 
devoted lover wull prefer that his words of 
love, whether written or sjiokcn, come from 
him spontaneously. He dislikes to have 
them wrested from him to satisfy an un- 
reasonable hunger for ^idulation. He likes 
to feel that his sweetheart believes in his 
love without it being necessary every day 
lor him to assure her of its undying quality 

Very often, too, engaged couples do not 
live in the same districts, and then those 
” love assurances ” have to be made by 
post ; then w^oe to the man wdio jiossesses 
an exacting fiancee. She wdll cx])cct a letter 
every day, and sometimes twice that numbci 
w'lll hardly satisfy her. It is quite natural 
that she should love to get news from the 
man of her choice. She naturally wants to 
hear how he spends each day that tlicy are 
parted, but unless the letters arc indited 
voluntarily they had tetter never be written. 

Take the case of a man who is working 
hard all day, who goes home at night fagged 
out and weary. Instead of being able to sit 
down with a book and a smoke, instead of 
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being able to enjoy in the manner he likes 
best the hours of rest he heis earned, he must 
perforce take his pen in his hand and write 
a letter to his lady-love, or he will be called 
upon to suffer her displeasure. 

It is only a small thing, but in this life 
it is the small things that make up the big 
sum total. 

In course of time these letters will change 
from ])lcasure into penance, and instead of 
being insjurcd by love, they will become only 
the outcome of a sense of duly. And -very 
jirobably when she reads them the recipient 
will miss something, slic knows not what ; 
but It will be the soul of the letter which is 
Jacking, the divine essence that makes a 
love-letter more precious, more sacred, than 
any other letter in the world. 

Taken as a whole, men are not siuJi good 
scribes as women. Tt is a greater effort lor 
the former to write a letter than the latter, 
for a woman olten loves to pour out her whole 


soul upon paper ; while for a man it is more 
,or less of an effort to compose an epistle at 
all. But when the mood is on him to write 
a love-letter, he will produce something 
which wiir satisfy the most exacting mis- 
tress. 

Love does not always burn at fever heat, 
and it is well that it is so, because if it were 
otherwise it might run a greivc risk of burning 
itself away; and a man must be in the 
humour to write a love-letter, or his epistle 
will strike cold, and not be worth the paper 
on which it is written. 

This is only one example of the manner in 
which a fiancee can be exacting, but, alas ! 
there are many others, and all are equally 
dangerous to love. The gravest of these 
pcrliaj)s IS jealousy, which has been the 
origin of more friction, more broken engage- 
ments, and disappointed lives than any other 
cause. 

To be coitti7iued. 


THIS IvAHGUAGE OF FE^OWERS 


I?y LYDIA 

ioH’ntUxi /tout /<a^t 


Dragon Plant — “ Snare. ’ 

Dragon’s Wort — “ Jest,” or ” insincerity,” also 
” aversion.” 

Drop* wort — ” Beauty.” A title of the meadow- 
sweet. 

Dutch Clover — ” Think of me.” This IS the 
white clover. 

Dwarf Elder — ” Proti'ction.” A chaim against 
witchcralt. 

Dyer’s-weed — ” Your qualities arc uniivallcd.” 

E 

Earth*nian — ” l lorroi .” I'his is a popular name 
tor the luandtake, whose roots so strongly 
resemble a little human loim. 11 was 
enormously used in lov(‘-charnis, and as .1 
ttilismnn lor yiractically all troubles and 
mistortuiK's that could ininre poor mortals. 

Ear-wort — ” 1 listen ” Among old herbalists 
this plant w'^is reputed a cur(‘ for deafness, 
hence its name. 

Eglantine [sweethner ) — ” Poetry ” ,ind ” I 
wound to heal.” Herrick has some' charm- 
ing lines for tlie latter meaiiing. 

I'roni this bli'cclini^ hand of mine 
Take this sprig of eglnntiiie , 

Which, tho’ sweet unto your smeil, 

Vet the fretful brier will tell, 

lie who plucks the sweets shall prove 

Many thorns to lx? in love 

Elatine {water-wort ) — ” Elation, ” or ” haughti- 
ness.” The name is derived from Greek 
“elate” — “ pine-tree.” 

Elder — “ Zealousness,” or “ remorse.” Among 
the many legends associated with the 
elder tree is the unhappy one that tells 
how the remorseful Judas Iscariot hanged 
himself from its branches. ” Piers Plow- 
man's Vision ” says : 

Judas, ho japed 
With Jewen silver, 

And sithen on an eller 
Hanged hymselve 

In these lines we get the tree’s original 
name, for cider is derived from Anglo- 
Saxon “ ellern.” It is said that lightning 
never strikes the elder, because the Cross 
was made of its wood» 
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Elm — “ Dignity.” This tree, valuable for its 
timber, is particularly dangt'rous, owing to 
its sudden liability to break anfl fall In 
niciny rural districts the quaint term 
“ clmen ” is still used. 

When the elmen leaf is as big as a mouse’s ear, 
Then to sow barley never fear. 

Enchanter’s Nightshade — “ Spell.” Belongs 
to the Circcoa genus. Sometimes called 
“ enchantress nightshade.” 

Endive — “ Frugality.” 

EschSCholtzia — “ Sweetness.” This is a Cah- 
iornian plant belonging to the poppy lamily. 

Eucalyptus — “ Good refiigi',” or “ security.” 
The name ol this Australian tree, with its 
iamihar silvery grey-green h'avcs, comes irom 
two Greek A\ords, ” cu ” (good) and 
“ kalypto ” (to cover). Allied to the 
myrtle. 

EuonymuS {spindlc-trec '^ — “ Industry.” So 

called because the wood ot this shrub is 
largely employed in making spindles. 

Euphorbia {spurge) — “ Good nourishment,” 
or “ good health ” F'rom two Greek 
words, “ eii ” (good), “ pherbo ” (to feed). 

Euphrasia {cyehni^ht ) — “ Joy and gladness.” 

Even Ash — “ A chaim ” In )iarts of Cornwall 
this chant accompanies the gathering oi 
an ash-leaf for luck 

Even ash, I thee do pluck 
Hoping thus to meet good luck ; 

If no luck T get fioni thee, 

I shall wish thee on the tree 

The Devonshire lasses use it as a love- 
charm : 

An even-leaved asii. 

And a four-leaved clover, 

You’ll see your true love 
’Fore the day is over. 

The leaves arc either worn m the dress or 
placed in the shoe. 

Evening Primrose — “ Joy after delay.” 

Evergreen — “ Fidelity m poverty.” 

Evergreen Thorn — “ Solace m adversity.” 

Everlasting Pea — “ Lasting pleasure,” and “ an 
appointed meeting.” 

To be continmd. 
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WOMAN AND RELIGION 


This section comprises articles showing how women may help 

in all branches of religious work. 

All the principal charities will be described, as well as home and foreign missions. The chief 

headings are : 

Woman's Work in Religion 

Charities 

Bazaars 

JMtsstonai les 

ffow to Work for Great 

How to Alanage a Church 

Zenana Alissions 

Chanties 

Bazaar 

Home A/tsstonSy e/e. 

Great Chanty Organisations 

What to Alake for Bazaars 

Great Leaders of Relii^ious 

Loral ChantieSy etc. 

Garden Bazaars^ etc. 

Thought 

The Women of the Bible 

How to Manage a Sunday-School 


THE CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY 

Continued from fa^e 2gs7y Part 24 

The Pars! and His Beliefs — Difficulties which Confront Christian Nurses and Doctors in Persia — 
Some Examples which Illustrate these Proolems — The C.M.S* is fn Urgent Need of Money and 
Other Assistance to Further its Good Work 


Dersia is to most people an unknown 
* land. They believe that Persian carpets 
come from Persia. They are uncertam 
whether Persian cats do or not. They 
probably learned at school that the kingdom 
was founded by Cyrus the Great about 559 
B.c , and became one of the most powerful 
kingdoms of tlie earth. 

There is not the constant exodus from 
England to Persia that there is to India or 
China. Few^ go there lor pleasure only, and 
those who go for business have little time 
to spend in describing the inhabitants and 
their customs. 

The fact that the people were not Christians 
caused missionaries to visit the country as 
early as the second century. The blood of 
many Christian martyrs stains the annals 
of the history of that time. 

The original inhabitants of Persia were 
>Coroastrians, or Fire-worshippers, now com- 
monly known as Parsis. The country was 
conquered by Mohammed in the seventh 
centur}^ and the people given their choice 
to become Mohammedans or die. A lew 
avoided this choice by fleeing to India or to 
then own mountains, and their descendants 
arc to-day allow’cd to live in certain parts 
of the country, Yezd, in Central Persia, being 
their headquarters. Even there the regula- 
tions regarding them are most stringent, 
and they are subject to many indignities. 

lentil 1891 no Parsi might ride in the 


presence of a Mohammedan, even though the 
Mohammedan were a beggar. Up to 1895 
no Parsi might carry an umbrella, and up to 
1890 they were obliged to twist their turbans 
instead of folding them. Nearly all tlie^e 
special kiws of prohibition have been repealed, 
but in most cases the l^arsis dare not avail 
themselves of the liberty allow^ed them for 
fear of tlie consequences, as they would 
very quickly be expensed to the fury of their 
Mohammedcin neighbours. 

The Parsis do not keep their women in 
seclusion as the Mohammadans do, and 
girls are educated n,s w^ell as boys. Up to 
1870 they were not allowed to send them to 
school, but tins IS now permitted. The 
childien go when about three years old — 
their first lesson is to learn how to sit still, 
and this they sometimes do for hours at a 
time. 

The majority of Parsis have only one 
wife, and she is usually well treeited. Their 
religion teaches them to be moral and 
truthful, but this is not all they need, cUid 
Christianity is slowly but surely gaining 
adherents among them. Missionary w^ork 
in iccent years w^as first started at Julfa, 
about two miles from Ispahan, among the 
Armenians, wdien a mission to Mohammedans 
would have been absolutely impossible. This 
Armenian community was brought from 
Armenia to Persia about two hundred years 
ago by Shah Abbas tlie Great and settled 
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in Julfa. The Armenians arc Christians, 
and belong to the Gregorian section of the 
Church, but most of them, especially those 
in the villages, including their priests, are 
very ignorant and uneducated. 

The C.M.S. started schools and dispensaries 
for them, the latter cittracting the Mohamme- 
dans, whose prejudices were thus gradually 
broken down. For a long time it was very 
uphill work, and Miss Bird, the first woman 
medical missionary in Persia, used to have 
mud and stones thrown at her wlien riding 
from Julfa to Ispahan. Her life vras olten 
threatened by the Mohammedans ; but still 
she and her fellow workers persevered, until 
now it hcis become possible to extend the 
work to Ispalian itself. 

There are in this town (191 1) two flourishing 
hospitals, scliools, 
and a church, 

Armenians help- 
ing the mission- 
aries by serving 
as nurses m the 
hospitals and 
teachers in llie 
schools. One of 
the princes has 
promised tluil, if 
a school lor upper 
class girls IS 
started he will send 
h is 1 1 Itle sister and 
his two daughters. 

An iipp(‘r c lass 
boys’ sc hool has 
been opened, and 
is well received. 

In tiie early days 
ot the hospitals 
the detith of a 
p.itient aftei an 
operation o n 
several occasions 
nc'a.! ly cost 1 lie 
cloclorstheir lixes. 

On one* . occasion 
llie relations of a 
man wlio died 
\\ cMit 1 o fetch 
Iriends fioin tlieir 
villiigc to destroy the hospital and to murder 
the doctors A severe snowstorm came on 
(a somc‘\\ hat rare oc currence 111 I’crsia) and 
their plans were frustrated. Another time 
a father whose child died collected a mob 
to attack the hospital and kill Dr. Emmeline 
Stuart, who had done all that w^as humanly 
possible to save the cliiid’s life. 

Wien the crowd arrived, - an old man 
who spent his time sitting outside the 
hospital, and w^ho was, as a rule, by no means 
fiicndly to the missionaries, having been 
paid to spy upon them, cried to the people, 

“ Sec, I sit at this door all day — I see those 
who go in and the numbers who come out 
cured, and you come to make trouble over 
one child who has died. Go home.” And 
they went. 

Formerly no serious operation was per- 


formed without a paper signed by friends 
of the patient stating that they understood 
the danger and w^ere w illing to take the risks. 
Now that the doctors and nurses have won 
the trust and confidence of the people, this 
IS no longer necessary. The richer Mo- 
hammedans and Parsis pay for treatment 
according to their means. 

No Parsi could become a doctor, as he 
would be defiled if he touched blood or a 
dead body. Mohammedans practise medicine, 
but arc, as a rule, ignorant and superstitious. 
At one time a man rarely had any training, 
but could practise : fter reading a few books. 
Now some degree of medical training can be 
obtained in Teheran, and the more educiitcd 
of these doctors have some slight know- 
ledge of European drugs. Their surgery 

is of the most 
]) r 1 m i t i V e and 
brutal character. 
Bleeding is com- 
mon, and most 
people are bled 
regularly in the 
spring, as they 
one e were in Eng- 
land Leeches, 
also, arc largely 
used. The ma- 
jority ot Persians 
preler to lose 
their life to a 
limb, w^hich makes 
the punishment oi 
the loss of a light 
hand for stealing 
the more severe 
Many ot the oint- 
ments used are so 
diMstic tliat they 
\\ Quid cause a 
wound on even 
an unbroken sur- 
face. The treat- 
ment oi native 
bone - setters 
would be most 
successful if tlicy 
did not blindage 
so tightly that 
gangrene constantly supervenes, so that 
patients often die from what was, in the first 
instance, a simple sprain Severe cuts are 
treated simply, and sometimes eflectively, by 
their edges being drawn together by ordinary 
pins round which thread is twisted. 

Diseases arc divided by native doctors 
into hot and cold diseases. Foods and 
remedies are also cither “ hot ” or ’* cold ” — 
not necessarily the English definition of 
hot or cold, for while “ cock ” broth is hot, 
hen broth is cold." The tactful nurse gives 
her patient " young chicken " broth, wdiich 
IS neither hot nor cold, and so suitable for a 
“ hot " or “ cold " disease. A hot disease 
requires a cold cure, tind vice versa. For 
instance, an old man was brought one day 
into the hospital in Yezd who immediately 
died from starvation. His friends were very 



the Women's Hospital at Ispahan in memory 
of Bagum, ’ a child-wifc who was burnt to death by her cruel husband 
The *wo children shown and the nurse are Armenians 
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loth to accept this verdict from the English 
doctor, for, they said, knowing that he had 
a fever (a hot disease;, they had fed him on 
nothing but water-melon for a week, which 
was considered one of the best cold cures. 

The barbarities of the people to each 
other cause many to be brought to the 
English hospital. A man who has had his 
hand hacked off in the market square for 
stealing, and the stumps put into boiling 
pitch, will come to have it “ tidied up.” 

A little girl wife was brought in one day 
whose husband had soaked her in paraffin 
and set light to her ; she did not live for long, 
but her dying hours were soothed by the 
hymn, ” Here we suffer grief and pain.” 
She kept asking for the chorus, ” O, that will 
be joyful.” She had been taught about the 
Christian religion by the two children of a 
Christian w^oman who lived in the same village. 

A bed in memory of her stands in the 
children’s ward in the Women’s Hospital 
in Ispahan. One man brought into hospital 
alter having the soles of his feet burnt off in 
order to make liim confess to a murder of 
which he was not guilty, remarked philoso- 
phically to the nurse, ” I have not killed any- 
one, but I expect I’m being punished for 
beating my old mother.” 

Every patient is allowed to bring a relative 
or friend into hospital, and when the patient 
has a child or two whom she cannot leave. 
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and the friend has the same, it will be 
understood that the resources of the hospital 
sometimes are over- taxed. The friends 
sleep on the floor of the ward near the 
patient’s bed. A nurse standing beside a 
patient was surprised one day to feel her 
foot seized and kissed. She looked down, and 
found it was by a grateful old woman who 
had crawled under her sick daughter’s bed 
for the purpose. 

One old man, w'ho had been very ill, after 
he recovered was so grateful to the missionary 
who had nursed him that he would never 
turn his back on her, and bowled whenever 
she came near him. 

Many of the well-to-do Persians, including 
members of tlie Royal Family, have a yearly 
contract with the missionaries for medical 
attendance. Others expect to get attend- 
ance free, because they believe the mission- 
aries do it as a ” .savab” — that is, a ” w^ork 
of merit,” which gives the doer of it a better 
chance of heaven. Of course, the fees of the 
rich jmtients make it possible for more help • 
to be given to the poor ones. But even so, 
the work is much hampered lor want of 
funds. More people are w-^anted in England 
willing to help this medical w'ork by gifts 
of money, garments, and bandages. 

The headquarters of the C MS. are at Church 
Missionary House, Salisbury Square, E.C 
7 0 be continued. 


WORK WMICM CAM BE DOME AT HOME 

SUPPLIES FOR MISSION HOSPITALS 

The Requirements of the Church Missionary Society — The Quality and Colour of Material for 
Bandages — Size and Method of Rolling — Old Materials that Can be Utilised for Dressing — Where 

to Address Parcels when Ready 


T’ke Medical Mission Auxihary of the Church 
Missionary Society is in constant need 
of many things with which those w^ho have 
some sjiare time could easily supply them. 

Bandages 

About 50,000 calico bandages are needed 
annually, besides large numbers of coloured 
muslin, romet, and flannelette ones, which 
are specially required for China. 

The calico bandages should be made of 
unbleached calico, the thinner and cheaper 
the better. It should be cut into six-yard 
lengths, then the selvedges should be torn 
off, after w'hich it must be measured along 
one end, into 2, 2J, 3, 3^, or 4 inch widths, 
which can be nicked with the scissors and 
then torn — ^the tearing is most easily per- 
formed by two workers tearing together. 

Each bandage must bo rolled as tightly as 
]>ossible, and then securely tied wdth a piece 
of selvedge. Bandages can be rolled cither by 
hand, or more quickly with a bandage 
winder, to be obtained from Messrs. Bailey & 
Sons, 38, Oxford Street, W., price 2s. 6d., 
carriage paid. All materials for medical 
mission purposes can be obtained from 
Messrs. Hitchcock, Williams, & Co., St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, London, E.C., at whole- 
^le prices if a voucher — ^to be obtained from 
Miss Fox — accompanies each order. Bandage 
cloth costs 3d. a yard. 


Old linen in large quantities is needed 
Any sized pieces are useful All seams and 
hems should be cut off, and the linen boiled 
before being sent. 

Old Flannel is also in great request, 
especially old blankets cut into squares and 
oblongs 1 4 or 2 yards by yard. 

Muslin bags, 6 inches by 6 inches and 
8 inches by 8 inches, made of soft white 
butter muslin, are useful for jioultices, etc. 

For Ward Use 

Towels (hand) of huckaback, 3 feet by 
2 feet, to be hemmed. 

Tow^els (roller) of roller tow'cllmg, 2 feet, 
to be hemmed. 

Towels (bath) of Turkish towelling, 2 feet, 
to be hemmed. 

Wringers of coarse towelling, 36 inches by 
18 inches. 

Glass-cloths and dusters are also mo^i 
acceptable. They should be hemmed before 
being sent. People some limes arrange to 
have all day working parties to prepare 
these supplies. 

When a parcel of work is ready, a com- 
plete list of contents, with name and address 
of sender, should be enclosed, and it should 
be addressed to IVhss Fox, C. M. House, Salis- 
bury Square, London, E.C. (ccirriage paid). 

Requests for hsts of further supplies needed 
should also be addressed to Miss Fox. 
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This section of Evicry Woman’s Encyclopaedia tells what w’oman has done and is doing in 
the artistic world ; how she may study, and how attain success there Authoritative writers are 
contributing articles on 


Art 

Art Eiimaiion ui Kurland 
A}'! Juhaaiion Abroad 
S(h 01(77 shiP'i Kxhjbi lions 

Modi'} >1 Jlln st^'aiion 
'lilt' A malt' 1(7 Aril si 
Jlt'(07 atroc Art 
A pp I It'd Arts^ rtc 


Music 

Miisual Kdiication 
SlndyiiiQ Ab7‘oad 
Mu ^iL at Scliolai slups 
rraclical Nofr^ on the Choice 
of J}ist7’unicnts 
The Musical Education of 
Child} en, eti 


Literature 

Famous Hooks by ICoinen 
Famous Poems by Jf^imen 
Tales from the Classics 
Stories if Famous IVomen 
JCr iters 

The Lives of If 'omen Poets ^ 
etc , etc. 


WKIERIS TO STUDY ART 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ART, SOUTH KENSINGTON 

By GLADYS BEATTIE CROZIER 

The Purposes for which the College was Founded — Its Inception — The Students — Terms and 
Vacations — College Examinations — Conditions of Admission and Fees — Scholarships and Prizes 

that arc Open to Students 


'T'rii: I'voyal College of Art, South Ktnsiiig- 
^ ton, whuh IS under the immedidtc 
control ol the Board ot Education, is pii- 
nianU' intended for the instruction of the 
nation in matters of art, by means of training 
art masters end art mistresses for the art 
scliools througlioiit tlie United Kingdom, 
cind by the teaching of students m drawing, 
painting, modelling, architecture, and design, 
with a special vuwv to their employment for 
purposes ol decoration, and lor the improve- 
ment of the artistic standard of our manu- 
factured goods. 

The Students 

Th(‘ outstanding feature of the College is 
its intimate connection with the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, which it adjoins, and 
which may be said to have been originally 
founded for the benefit of the students at 
the school. 

A eertam number ot students who have 
passed a jirelimmary 4nalifymg examination 
are admitted on payment of fees, but the 
larger number of students at the Koval 
College of Art have taken scholarships " at 
provincial art schools under the Board of 
Education, at the competitions for free 
admission which take place twuce a year. 
Alany of these scholarships carry with them 
a grant of money for living expenses, and 
railway tickets to or from home at the 
beginning and end of each session, thus 


enabling students, w^ho might otherwise be 
unable to do so, to avail themselves of the 
opportunity of studying art at headquarters. 

Times of Study and Vacations 

The annual session consists of tivo terms : 
The first begins early in October, and ends 
in Fcbniary. 

The second begins in February, and ends 
on July I. 

There is a fortnight’s holiday at Faster, 
and from tw^o to' three weeks at Christmas. 

The ordinary day class hours are from 
Q.30 a.m. to 3.30 p.m . with an hour’s interval 
for luncheon , and the evening classes are 
from 4 p.m. to 6 p.m. 

College Examinations 

The work of the students is revised each 
term, and the award of travelling scholar- 
ships and prizes made at the end of each 
session by the Visitors, the students’ work 
being j udged b}^ its general quality through- 
out the year. 

The Full Associateship of the College is 
granted to students who — 

(i) Have studied in the College for at 
least six terms, have spent at least one term 
in each school of the College and have been 
not less than four terms in the Upper Division 
of one or more of the schools. 

{2) Have obtained a First-Class Certificate 
in the Upper Division of one of the schools 
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of the College, ard either a First-Clasi 
Certificate in the Lower Division or a Second- 
Class Certificate in the Upper Division of 
each of the other three schools. 

(3) Have executed a composition for a 
given decorative subject lo the satisfaction 
of the Visitors. 

Students gaining the Full Associateship 
are entitled to wear a hood and gown , and to 
use after their names the letters A.R.C.A. 
(London). 

The Schools Associateship of the College is 
granted to students wlio — 

(t) Have been at least four terms m the 
College, have spent one term in the School 
of Architectuie (unless previously qualified 
in that subject), and have been at least three 
terms in the Upper Division of the school in 
which they have specialised. 

(2) Have obtained a Certificate ^or 
exemption) in architecture, and a First-Class 
Certificate m the Upper' Division of the 
school in which they have specialised. 

(3) Have executed a composition for a 
given decorative subject to the satisfaction 
of the Visitors. 

Students gaining the Schools Associate- 
ship arc entitled to wear a hood and gown, 
and to use after their names the letters 
A.R.C.A fLondon), 
with the title of the 
school m which they 
have specialised,, 
e , g. , A.R.C.A., 

London (Design). 

Each school of 
the College iS) 
divided into an 
Upper and Lower 
Division, and 
candidates upon 
their admis.sion are 
placed in one or 
other, according to 
their ])roficiency. 

The students 
come under two 
categories : 

(rf) Those who 
arc i^a^ssing through 
the course of train- 
ing for teachers 
with a view to ob- 
taining the Full 
Associateship. 

[b) Those who are 
specialising m one 
or other of the four 
schools of the College with a view to obtain- 
ing the Schools Associateship. 

There is no age limit for candidates desiring 
to enter the College. 

Conditions of Admission and Pees 

Holders of Royal Exhibitions, National 
Scholarships, Free Studentships, and Special 
Studentships, are admitted to the College 
without being required to pass the entrance 
tests or to submit works. 

Holders of Local Exhibitions are required 


to pass the entrance tests, but not to submit 
works. 

All fee-paying candidates for admission to 
the Full Associateship course mTust submit, 
a fortnight before the end of a term or half 
term, or three weeks before the beginning of 
the October session, a folio of drawings con- 
sisting of : 

Architecture. A careful drawing of a build- 
ing, or of some portion of an ancient or 
modern building of artistic interest. 

Sculpture. Two studies of heads carefull}^ 
drawm from life with the point. 

Painting. A drawing in charcoal of an 
antique figure ; the broad masses of light and 
shade only to be indicated. 

An anatomical drawing (bones and muscles) 
of the same figure. 

Ornament and Design. Three very careful 
designs of flowers and foliage, one in pencil, 
one in water colour, one in pen and ink, all 
from the same subject. 

A sheet of lettering done from good Roman 
capitals. The selec tion of good, plain type is 
essential. 

If these drawings are accepted, candidates 
must take test examinations in the four 
subjects, of which they must pass in three. 
The test examinations are held at the begin- 


ning of each term and half term, the following 
being the list of subjects : 

Architecture. A drawing ol a small archi- 
tectural object in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum selected for the purpose. 

Time allow^ed : 12 hours. 

Sculpture, A model m clay of the mouth 
of Michael Angelo’s “David.” 

Time allowed : 6 hours. 

Painting. A drawing in charcoal from life 
of the head, hand, and foot, the light and 
shade being slightly indicated. 



Student of the Mural and Decorative Painting School drawing a cartoon for a frieze, work that requires 
much technical knowledge and skill 
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Time allowed : 9 hours. 

Ornament and Design A drawing from 
memory of a piece of loliage, such as that of 
the oak, ash, or lime. 

Lettering by hand of a given sentence, or 
a simple problem in designing, to fill a given 
space. 

Time allowed : 9 hours. 

A candidate desiring admission to the 
Schools Associateship Course — t e,, tospccial- 
I'.c in one or more of the four schools — must 


state the school to which he or she desires to 
be admitted. This application must be sent 
in, with the required works, which are as 
below specified, a fortnight before the end 
of each term or half term, or three weeks 
before the beginning of the October session. 

(1) A measured study m pencil, upon an 
imperial sheet, of some portion of an ancient 
building, to the scale of not less than half an 
inch to one foot ; also a drawing of mould- 
ings, full size, and of some ornament. 

(2) A perspective sketch of the same 
subject. 

The examination or test of the candidate 
at the College con.sists of making a drawing, 
to be plotted on the spot, from measurement, 
and executed in six days, of some aichitec- 
tural object m the Victoria and Albert 
Museum selected for the purpose. 

Time allowed ; 6 days. 

In the School of Ornament and Desls:n 

The works to be submitted by a candidate 
are — 

(i) Six drawings from nature or' architec- 
ture, of which at Ica.st two must be very 
careful pencil drawings of flowers and foliage. 

{2) A sheet of lettering done from good 
Roman capitals. 

The examination or test of the candidate 
at the College consists of — 

Drawing from a cast in pencil. 


(2) Lettering by hand of a given sentence. 
{3) Drawing from memory some piece of 
common foliage> such as that of the oak, ash, 
or lime. 

(4) A simple problem in design. 

Time allowed : 3 days. 

For the School of Decoration and Paintins: 

The works to be submitted by a candidate 
are — 

(i) A drawing in charcoal of an antique 
figure, broad masses 
of shadow only to be 
indicated. 

(2) An anatomical 
study in charcoal of 
the same figure 
(bones and muscles) . 
The figure is to be 
about one-third life 
dimensions. 

(3) A life-size draw- 
ing in charcoal from 
life of the head and 
arm, broad masses 
of shadow only to 
be indicated. 

The examination 
or test of the candi- 
date at the College 
consists of — 

(j) A drawing of 
a figure from the 
nude about one- 
third life dimen- 
sions. 

(2) A drawing in 
charcoal of a head 
Time for each of these drawings : 


For the School of Sculpture and Modelling: 

The works to be submitted by a candidate 
arc — 

(1) A drawing from the antique. 

(2) A drawing from life 

(3) An anatomical rendering in pencil 
(bones and muscles) of No. 2 

The above figures to be about one- third 
life dimensio.ns. 

The examination or test of the' candidate 
at the C'ollege consists of — 

Modelling a bust from the antique. 

Time allowed . 6 days. 

The fees for students who have passed 
successfully these tests, and so qualified for 
entering the College, amount to £2^ per 
annum — namely, £12 los. the term, or £(> 5s. 
for students joining at the half term. 

The number of fee-paying students in the 
College is limited to 150. 

Craft Classes 

A limited number of outside persons, not 
students at the College, who have been 
recommended by the Principal as fully 
qualified for the class work, will be admitted 
to the Craft Classes — with the exception of 
the Mctal-work and Enamelling Class — at 
the fee of two guineas a term for each class 



Students cf the Royal College of Art, South Kensington, at work in the Modelling School, admission to 
which IS only obtained on evidence of a certain standard of merit 


from life. 
6 hours. 
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Scholarships for Admission to the Royal Colleg^e of Art 

A Royal Exhibition entitles the holder to 
an allowance of £6o a year for three years, 
and free admission to the lectures and in- 
struction in the College approved for the 
exhibitioner. As a student of the College, 
a Royal Exhibitioner may become eligible 
for the award of a Royal College of Art 
Scholarship. 

A National Scholarship entitles the holder 
to an allowance of {Joo a year for three years, 
and free admission to lectures and one or 
more of the Craft Classes, and instruction in 
one of the schools of the College, with such 
other supplementary instruction as ma> be 
approved for the scholar. As a student of 
the College, a National Scholar may become 
eligible for the award of a Royal College of 
Art Scholarshij). 

A Free Studentship entitles the holder to 
free admission for two years to the lectures 
and instruction in one of the schools of the 
(-'ollege, with such other supplementary 
instruction* as may be approved for the 
student. 

The Free Studentship ma}^' be renewed 
exceptionally for one or two years. 

Local Exhibitions, to which the T.ocal 
Education Authority or Managers contribute 
not less than £z^, and the Board not more 
than £i^, arc tenable at the Royal College 
of Art, subject to certain conditions, the fees 
lor instruction being remitted to Local 
Exhibitioners. 

Art teachers selected for Special Student- 
ships arc entitled 
to an allowance of 
£6o a year lor the 
duration of the 
courses to which 
thc}' arc nominated 
and free instruction 
m these courses. 

The holder of a 
Royal Ji^xhibition, 

National Scholar- 
ship, or S})ecial 
Studentship, is en- 
titled to a third- 
class railway fare 
between his or her 
home and London 
for one journey to 
and fro each ses- 
sion. 

Third-class rail- 
way fare is allowed 
by the Board for 
one journey to London to a Free Student 
upon taking up his or her Free Student- 
ship. 

Royal Exhibitioners and National Scholars 
may be required to assist in teaching in the 
College. 

Information as to the conditions of award of 
these scholarships, exhibitions, and student- 
ships may be found in the Board of Educa- 
Lon’s Regulations for Technical Schools, 
Part III. 


Scholarships and Prizes Awarded to Students of the 
Colleji:e 

As soon as the expiry of .studentships m 
training <and National Scholarships which 
have been awarded under previous condi- 
tions permits, the following scholarships will 
be awarded to students in the College . 
Thirty-two Royal College of Art Scholarships 
of 25s. per week. These Scholarships will be 
tenable for a term, but may be renewed for 
further terms No renewal can be made to 
a student beyond the term in which he 
completes a period of five years’ tree tuition 
at the College From ten to fifteen scholar- 
ships will eventually be awarded annually 
A Royal College of Art scholar may be 
required to assist in the teaching at the 
College, and some, while so employed, may 
be granted an additional weekly payment 
of 5s., and, in addition, is entitled to a third- 
class railway fare between home and London 
on joining the College each session and 
on return to her home at end of each session. 

A Travelling Scholarship of /50 is awarded 
annually to the best student of the Upper 
Divusion in each school, who has been at 
least four terms in the College, has spent 
one term in the School of Architecture, 
unless previously qualified in that subject, 
and has been at least three terms in the 
Upper Division of one or more schools. 

The following prizes may be awarded 
annually, upon the recommendation of the 
Council, to students in each school of the 
Lower Division : One prize of books, 


materials, etc., to the value of ^4, one prize to 
the value of £1, and five jmzes to the value ot 
£1 each, to the best students in ordered merit 
The Council may recommend that one 
special prize to the value ol be given each 
session to the student who shows conspicuous 
ability in two or more oi the schools of the 
College. 

To be iontniiitd. 

'the ph'Jtotjmphs illuslratum ihi . and a following .irtidc were 
taken especially for Kaeky Woman’s ENCYCLt>iM-.i>iA, by kvnd 
pernvssion of the Hoard of Kdutation, a privilege granted by 
the Board for the first time. 



Wood carving forms an iniportant part of ihe curriculum of the craft classes at the Royal College of An 
and the work done by the students is of a high degree of merit 
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THE ART OF ELOCUTION 

By MURIEL PEDLEV, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. 

Pro/cs.\o 7 ‘ 0/ Klocution at tJie Kensitti^ton School 0/ Music 

No. 3. A GOOD ACCENT 

Continued from fai’e JOdi, Part 24 


Redundance— Control of the Breath- 
Dedundance is a grievous fault of the 
^ would-be elocutionist. And many 
sjieakers, in their efforts to declaim plainly 
both from the pulpit and platform, commit 
it. Their utterances teem with extra sounds 
which should never be there. A little syllable 
worms its way in at the end of words, and a 
simple passage becomes impregnated with 
unauthentic inurmunngs, and a piece such 
as this : 

Shjp after ship, the whole night long, their high 
biiill galleons came. 

Ship after ship, the whole night long, with her 
battle thunder and flame 

Ship after ship, the whole night long, drew back 
with her dead and her shame 
Will be rendered thus . 

Ship-er after ship-er, the whole-er mght-t long, 
their high built-t galleons-s came-er. 

Ship>er after sinp-er, the v/hole-er night-t long, 
with-er her batile-er-thunder and-cr flame. 

Ship-cr after ship-er, the whole night-t long, diew 
back-k with-er her dead-er and-er her shame-er. 

This is, of course, a trifle exaggerated, 
but in order to point out the distastefulncss 
of this method of speech it is necessary 
to emphasise it as much as possible. A 
train is controlled by an engine-driver, 
who, when he wishes to slow down or sto[) 
altogether, puts on the brake, and shuts 
off the motive power. 

In the same way a reciter or speaker can 
control his words and breath, words being 
equivalent to the tram, breath to the engine, 
and mouth to the brake. 

If, in the case of the train, the brake is 
put on badly, and the motive jiower not 
shut off immediately a stoppage is nece.ssary, 
then it runs past its destination. So it is 
with speech , if the speaker does not apply 
his brake by closing his mouth as soon as 
the word is uttered, thereby shutting off the 
motive power, breath, he ,vill form the 
objectionable habit of making his con- 
sonants redundant, and will therefore spoil 
any effect that he might gam if the words 
were delivered cleanly and clearly. This 
fault is often acquired by the habit of speak- 
ing too quickly. Mrs. Siddons said : 

Learn to read slowly ; other graces 
Will follow in their proper places ; 
and if this rule were observed more care- 
fully, there would be far less to cavil at in 
our speakers and reciters. 

How little many people consider the 
environment of a child’s first years, for 
constantly, when passing down the streets 
of our cities, one sees children of the middle 
and upper middle classes out with their 
nurses, whose accents arc usually unmistak- 
ably provincial or cockney. 

In some cases it may be only a few vowels 


Purity of Accent— Correct Breathing 
that are tinged with this fault; but, slight as 
it may be, the children, always quick to 
imitate, though sometimes unconsciously, 
naturally reproduce the same sounds that 
they arc accustomed to hear, and therefore 
it is quite possible to meet well educated 
individuals who, strive as they will, cannot 
shake off the trammels of early association, 
and will preserve some accent acquired in 
their childhood. This blemish will not neces- 
sarily permeate all their speech, but crop up 
here and there, plainly pointing to the fact 
that their i3arents did not study the question 
of voice and pronunciation when selecting 
a nurse. 

People wish to recite, and often expect to 
do so m a course of twelve lessons, who have 
not even an elementary knowledge of sounds, 
and do not realise that, as in building a 
house, it IS imperative to see first that the 
foundation is well Lud, or the edifice will be 
but a tottering one. So it is with elocution ; 
if the foundation of purity of speech is not 
first insisted upon, the rc.sult will not be good. 
It is a delusion and a snare to imagine for a 
moment that tlicre is a royal road to success ; 
there is only one way, and that is a pathway 
hedged about with the thorns of difficulty, 
and only conquered by steady persistent 
climbing to the goal ol high ideals. 

In learning the alphaliot the letters arc 
given their names, a, b, c , etc., but in learning 
elocution it IS the phonetic side of the letters 
which has to be taught. Surely, if children 
were from their earliest years accustomed 
to say the alphabet phonetically, much of the 
mispi'onunciation and the difficulty of over- 
coming it would be conquered, and an in- 
terest in the sound of each letter would be 
generated. 

Elocution, with its sister art, singing, is 
unque.stionably good from the point of view 
of health, for unless the reciter inhales cor- 
rectly, and when she has inhaled controls 
her breath properly, she will do no lasting 
work. This practice in breathing naturally 
expands the chest, and makes the lungs 
stronger to perform their functions. 

A most necessary Ihing in breathing is to 
learn to breathe quietly and unostentatiously, 
as there are often passages which would be 
utterly spoilt by a pause for a long breath, 
and consequently every place where a short 
breath can be taken must be seized. Ob- 
viously, it would never do for the reciter to 
be heard inhaling; therefore, besides prac- 
tising deep, full breathing, it is wise to 
inflate the lungs with a senes of short, quick 
breaths, in order to be sure of oneself when 
the time comes in which the short breath is 
convenient. 


7b be coniintud. 




WOMAN IN HER GARDEN 


Thi^ section gives information on gardening topics which will be of value to all women — the 
woman who lives in town, the woman who lives in the country, irrespective of whether she has a large 
or small purse at her disposal. The range of subjects is very wide and includes : 


r?ai/iiai on IJoriuul- 

iurc 

Flowtr Growin^^ for r}ofit 
Vio/et I'arnn 
luniih GiDiien^ 


J'/u' J ft able Garden 
Naturt Garden r 
Hater Gatdem 
'J'he Jf'/ndtnv Garden 
daniott s Ga) den f of Ene^Iand 


Conse^i^atories 
df a?fies 
Bell C/Ia<;se'f 
Green hon kcs 
V intric:, etc.^ etc. 


OCTOBER WOR2^ IB? GARDEH AHB 
GREEMMOUSE 

B) HELEN COLT, F.R.H.S. 

Di/>toma <>/ the A’ (yyal Hotanic Society 

A Busy Month in the Flower Garden — Plants for the Herbaceous Border — Care of the Lawn — The 
Kitchen Garden — Work in the Greenhouse — House Plants 


The Flower (iarden 

/^CTOHKR is the time p.u excellence for work in 
the flower garden. Siiminer-tlowc'nng pcTon- 
inals must lx* cut down as folmge withers. Re- 
])lant the herbaceous border entindy it undis- 
tnrbi'd for three years. Let the ground be 
thoroughly treiiclu'd beloK' 
lifting plants. Reinovf* sod to 
tvvo-s])ades’ depth (oi remove 
the top and mendy turn ov<‘r 
flu lower sod, it vi'ry jiooi ), 
dc'positing it at larthei eml. 

Lav in gieen rubbish Irom 
borders, etc , with a thick layer 
of good inanun' Turn in the 
next trench, mixing in some 
msect-destroymg ])o\\der , dig 
out the sod so as to fill the 
first trench, and leave tlu‘ 
second empty. Work in loam 
oi well-decaved leaf-mould with 
the top sod, and dre'ss with 
iiasic slag on .heavy giound. 
hill up the last trcmch, when 
ail are turnt‘d in, with sod 
from the first, and allow the 
border to settle befoie plantin.g. 

Divide roots ot ])erenmals, 
cutting the coarser ones into 
large pi(*ces, each with a crowm, 
and pulling Ic'ss vigorous kinds 
gently apart. Discard worn- 
out centres of such plants as 
Michaelmas daisy and chrysan- 
themum. In rearranging the 
border special care should be 
given to height of plants, dist- 
ance apart, and colour scheming. 

A good list of plants for the 
herbaceous border wull include 
the following, most of which 


thrive in town gardens as well as in the 
country Lc'opard’s banc, lupins, prponies, 
Orumtal poppu‘s, monkshood, erigeron, the best 
cvc'nmg primroses, lychnl'^, oethiisa (Dropmore 
varicdy), hollyhock^, phloxes, bergamot, hliums 
spmea filipendula, sidalcea Candida, globe thistle, 



Nephrolcpsis exaitata superba. This fern can be used for indoor decorations if kept out 

of draughts Copyright, Janus Veitch & Som, Ltd 
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gaillardias, campanulas (tall and dwarf), achillea, 
gypsophila, snapdragons, dahlias, perennial 
asters and chrysanthemums, rudbeckia, Golden 
Glow ; with edging plants, such as dwarf veroni- 
cas, St. John’s wort, alyssum, arabis, aubrietia, 
saxifrages, cerastium, polyanthus, pansies, violas, 
thnlt, pinks, carnations, and candytuft. 

May-flowenng tulips should be introduced in 
bold masses lowards the front of herbaceous 
borders, as they supply magnificent colour 
effects at an intermediate season. 

It IS not too late to divide double arabis and 
other edging plants, setting the pieces six inches 
apart. Carnation layers can be planted out, 
but where the soil is a heavy clay these may not 
succeed well. 

Where annual flowers or half-hardy plants 
have been removed, put in seedling sweet- 
williams, Canterbury bells, double daisies, and 
wallflowers, except in cold, wet districts. 

Lawns and ])aths must be constantly swept, 
leaf heaps started, and rubbish burnt or buried. 
Cut the lawn each fortniglit. 

Arrange for beds of bulbs, and plant evenlv, 
putting the bulbs in double their own depth. 
Us(‘ a trowel, and sprinkle sand at the base of 
bulbs to prevent decay. 

Last year’s crocuses, scillas, daffodils, etc., 
can be planted m the grass permanently. 

In buying new bulbs accept only such as are 
heavy, firm, and healthy m appearance. Novel- 
ties are expensive, and good varieties a few years 
old will give equal pleasure to the amateur. 

Transplant evergreens, keeping plenty of 
damp soil around their roots m lifting. 

Plants in the rock garden should be regulated, 
and new species introduced. 

The Kitchen Garden 

Fruit. All kinds of fruit will be gathered as 
it ripens, for dessert, preserving, and storing 
purposes. Apples, etc., must be laid carefully 
on shelves m a dry, airy room, no fruit touching 
its neighbour. Any bruised samples should be 
removed, or the infection may spread. 

The cracked or knotted appearance of apple 
trees, denoting canker, should be treated by 
cutting out affected parts, covering the wounds 
with Stockholm tar, or using a wash made up 
with two ounces of sulphate of copper in ten 
gallons of water, with a little soft soap. Very 
bad specimens must be destroyed. 

Koot-prune rank- growing, or unfruitful trees 
by digging out a trench, chopping off the woody 
tap roots, and adding good soil to encourage 
surface fibres. 

Put in cuttings of currants and gooseberries, 
and suckers from the raspberry beds. 

Vegetables. Potatoes must be dug and 
clamped — i.e., buried underground with alternate 
layers of clean straw and soil. Seed potatoes 
will need cx])osing on shelves or m borders to 
harden the tubers. 

Earth up celery, also leeks. 

Plant cabbages and Lamb’s lettuce, a neg- 
lected salad, for winter use. Transplant winter 
greens. Tie over leaves of cauliflowers begin- 
ning to mature, to protect the crop. 

In cold and wet localities none but the hardiest 
sorts of winter vegetables are worth much trouble. 
Any others may be cropped in frames and green- 
houses, if these are available. 

Cut down asparagus, and lay well -rotted 
manure on the bed. 

Remove all vegetable refuse from plots, and 
bury while trenching. Keep bonfires going, 
and burn any rubbish which cannot be dug in. 


See that vacant ground is trenched and manured, 
and have all plots cleared and tidied up. 

Garden Frames 

Make frames ready with well-drained soil, 
rake .smooth, and cover with sand. Insert 
cuttings, which should be neither woody nor 
sappy and hollow, of pansies, violas, calceo- 
larias, pentstemons, phlox, pinks, foliage veroni- 
cas, etc. Use a wooden dibber like a blunt- 
pointed pencil, put the cuttings in firmly, and 
keep frames rather close until rooted. Water 
only when necessary. 

Many vegetables may be raised by sowing in 
frames, pits, and greenhouses. 

Warm pits may be used for bringing on indoor 
plants for early decoration. 

Lift violets from outside, and plant in cold 
frames facing south, with good soil and drainage 
The Greenhouse 

Take cuttings, half ripened and short iointed, 
of all bedding plants, such as geraniums, fuchsias, 
heliotrope, lobelia, alternanthcra, iresinc, etc., 
and put in pots and boxes of light soil surfaced 
with silver sand. Keep the house airy by day, 
and particularly avoid over- watering. A mini- 
mum temperature of 55 degrees Fahr. should 
be aimed at for the above, but a cool greenhouse 
(minimum 45 degrees) will serve for wintering 
begonias, arums, cannas, cardinal lobelia, etc., 
under staging m dry soil, and old stools of most 
bedding subjects, if lifted and potted. 

Poinsettias, begonias, tender ferns, etc., also 
some flowering shrubs, may be got ready in the 
warm gicenhouse for conservatory decoration. 

In the cool greenhouse bring on coleus, cycla- 
men, primulas, and wmtcr-flowcnng carnations. 

Sow annuals, such as butterfly flower (schizan- 
thus), tobacco, mignonette, clarkia, sweet-peas, 
and candytuft, for early blooming. 

Spineas, lyre flower (Dicentra spectabihs), 
and a succession of bulbs .should be plunged 
under ashes, and brought indoors after sis 
weeks. 

Early vines should now be pruned. 

The Conservatory 

Chrysanthemums, a batch of poinsettias, 
salvias, and winter-flowering carnations should 
be in the conservatory now. Early chrysan- 
themums can be lifted from a reserve garden, 
and will produce a charming effect in pots or 
deep benches. Give camellias and acacias on 
conservatory benches plenty of water and some 
mild stimulant. Cinerarias, bouvardias, heaths, 
clethra, and Scarborough lilies will give a show 
this month. 

Prune roses under glass, and regulate climbing 
plants. Cobaea scandens, the “ cup-and-saucer 
plant,” IS at its best this month. 

Window and Room Plants 

Prepare boxes and tubs by tarring inside and 
painting outside. Place broken crocks over the 
drainage holes, and fill with good loam. Plant 
with bulbs according to tasteful planning. 

Room plants should be frequently cleansed 
by sponging or syringing, and kept dry or 
moist according to whether the present season 
is that of growth or rest. Keep the surface soil 
stirred weekly. 

Plant bulbs in fancy bowls filled with fibre 
and charcoal, putting them 111 a cool, dark 
place, and only watering if fear of real dryness. 

Palms and ferns are successful in rooms where 
there is no great draught. Cactuses, chloro- 
phytums, and aspidistras are kinder subjects 
under more trying conditions. 
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FLOWER CULTURE FOR PROFIT 

Cou/t fitted /tom /'are Part 2/ 

By A. C. MARSHALL, RR.H.S. 

Aui/tor of Sjnall Holdnig^s for Women “ The Farmer PrtcndF etc. 


Autumn Work in the Flower Garden — Notes and Accounts — Additional Sources of Revenue 


T’he autumn is a very busy time with the 
^ flower grower. In the first place, all 
vacant land should be thoroughly dug and 
manured, even if it is not required for use till 
the early spring. The remnants ol the 
summer growth should be cleared off, hedges 
trimmed, ditches cleared out, and so on. 

Then there is the planting programme, by 
no means a small item, for the majority of the 
hardy perennial and biennial plants are best 
when bedded out in October. 

The autumn, too, is liulb time, the period 
when these wrapped- up plants are set growing 
again, and the floral larnier sets much store 
by this remunerative section. Apart from 
the bulbs planted out of doors to stand the 
winter, and bloom in the spring, it is an 
excellent plan to set a few in pots for early 
bloom. Nothing commands better prices 
than the first produce to reach the markets. 

When potting up bulbs, the soil should be 
light and sandy, whilst if a little peat be 
mingled with it, so much the better. The 
bulbs should not be crowded, nor should they 
be buried decjily, and the accompanying 
photograph shows how 
half a dozen dallodil 
bulbs arc grouped in 
an eight-inch pot. 

In growing flowers 
for jirofit , as with 
every other calling, 
scrupulous acctiimls 
should be kejit, in 
order to prove what 
varieties are jirofitable 
and where losses occur, 
if any A day-book 
should be kept, the 
incomings being 
entered on one side, 
and the outgoings on 
the other, and twic(‘ 
a year a careful 
analysis ot cxiicnses 
and receipts should be 
made. In the same 
way, a professional 
diary .should be kept 
to serve as a memorandum from year to year, 
and also to act as a reminder when the various 
times come round lor sowings and plantings. 

In this scries the writer has outlined the 
main points of flower growing for a liveli- 
hood, and he has no hesitancy in stating that 
a lady, well equipped with a love of the work, 
with a desire to learn, and with capital 
enough to tide her over the first year, .should 
ultimately succeed if she pitches her tent in 
the right quarter. At the same time, ladies 
of limited capital cannot hope to overcome 
difficulties so easily, and in consequence 
should not rely solely upon their flowers at 


first, but should widen their scope by the 
introduction of other side lines of a small 
holding, .such as poultry, vegetables, pig- 
keeping, etc. 

Without a doubt, there is a good living to 
be made by the lady flower lover, but a 
tangible business, one with a goodwill that 
could face the property market, is only to 
be built up step by step and year by year, as 
little of the surpfus as possible being taken 
from the undertaking at first. 

Flowers It Pays to Grow 

Montbretia. This simple old favourite 
4ias lovely tints of orange and scarlet, and is 
raised from bulbs planted three inches apart 
and at similar depth in November. The bulbs 
should be set in row^s, or, wdierc effect is 
aimed at, in clumps 

Narcissus The narcissus lamily is quite 
a stand-by to the market gardener, bringing 
grist to the mill when most acceptable. The 
bulbs may be ])lanted in orchards, in gras.^-, 
between bu.sh-fruit, or iii almost any s])ot 
where sunshine will be assured them in the 
early sjiring, and they 
may remain for years, 
when they will “ natur- 
alise,” increasing auto- 
mat K'ally, and giving 
no unlo\v'''rd trouble 
The first narcissi of the 
year in our markets 
come from the S('il]y 
and ('hannel Island 
and the C'ontmcnt. but 
the growers ol [he 
home counties still find 
it a j;rofitable flow^er. 

W hen grow ing nar- 
cissi or daffodils for 
market, October is the 
month selected lor 
planting. The bulbs 
arc set four inches 
d(‘ep, seven inches 
ajiart, and in row^s 
about a foot asunder 
d'he soil should have 
been previously thoroughly dug, but fresh 
manure must not be cijiphed just jirior to 
planting. 

Technically, the difference between the 
narcissus and the daffodil is that the latter 
has a kmg trumpet and the former a short, 
s(juat one The}' all belong to one mam 
family, howi'ver, and among sound selling 
varieties mav be mentioned Phcasant’.s Kyc 
narcis.sus, Narcissus Poeticus, Golden Spur, 
Prmceps, Queen of Spam, and Sir Watkin. 
Large, showy blooms naturally make the best 
prices, and w^hen bunching, a few lengths of the 
“ grass,” or foliage, are invariably included. 



Daffodils planted, as shown, in light sandy soil, in sufficiently 
large pots, make a very profitable winter crop 
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At the close of the flowering period the 
foliage must be allowed to wither naturally. 
It contains certain natural juices and saps 
that return to the bulb, and it is a fatal 
mistake to cut clown this greenstufl. 

Pi^ONY. This IS a favourite market 
flower, and sells well, whilst in its cultivation 
it is not exacting or costly. The roots or 
stools are procured in September, and bedded 
out in ground that has been well dug and 
liberally manured, and they should go a yard 
apart, with the noses of the crowns four 
inches beneath the surface. In the early 
spring — say in mid-February — a mulch of 
littery stable refuse should be lightly shaken 
over the bed, and care must be taken that 
the roots arc not near trees, whilst the bed 
should, if possible, face the west. 

The old-fashioned whites, pinks, and reds 
.sell readily, but the newer varieties, especially 
those with white petals and golden eyes, 
command the highest prices. A bod of 
preonics will stand for several years un- 
disturbed, particularly if it be top-dressed 
with manure in the autumn , no other treat- 
ment IS required, except, of course, the inevi- 
table weeding, a trouble no one can avoid. 

Pansip:s One would hardly imagine that 
there could be a tangible jirofit from the 
cultivation of the simple, lowly pansy, yet 
acres of these plants are raised by our floral 
farmers, the blossom being picked into 
market baskets by women, who will gather 
hall a bushel lor the modest sum of twopence. 

Only seeds of the most choice varieties 
should be sown, and it should be procured 
from a thoroughly reliable source. It should 
be sown thinly m a cold frame or in sheltered 
nur.sery beds m May or early June, the 
resulting jdants being pricked out as .soon as 
possible, and transplanted into their per- 
manent quarters in September. The plants 
should be set a foot apart, and when the 
weather })crniits,thc hoe should be frequently 
used to keep the soil open 

When the bearing period has passed, the 
plants should be hoed off and burned, for in a 
professional garden they can only be treated 
as short-lived biennials. 

Pii-NTsrKMON. This is a perennial, tall- 
growing like a foxglove, and with an abund- 
ance of bright colours in its varieties. It 
requires a sheltered spot, and thrives against 
a high wall lacing south. Plants 'are set out 
eighteen inches apart in March, and the seed 
may be sown m June for blooming the 
following season. 

Phlox. Phlox with its large, bushy heads 
of bright bloom, finds an increasing demand. 
It IS treated like other herbaceous plants, 
being set out in rich soil with 15 inches 
between the plants. Frequent hoeing is 
advisable, and every second year the roots 
.should be lifted, divided, and replanted. 
Liberal waterings with liquid manure in the 
early summer will add considerably to the 
size of the bloom trusses. 

Pinks and Carnations. These are two 
most remunerative subjects, but the much- 
discussed blooms of the latter, that realise 


sixpence apiece, arc only to be cultivated 
under gla.ss, and produced a little out of their 
natural season. Large fortunes are being 
made from carnation culture, but only by 
those who can exploit considerable capital and 
much cxpcnence. 

The culture of junks is quite simple, and 
what could be more delightful than a wide 
belt of cloves in full bloom on a summer’s 
evening when the breeze wafts the delicate 
scent across the garden and down the lane ? 
The whiff of an acre of “ Mrs. Sinkin ” pinks 
at perfection will linger as a memory for 
many a long day. 

For field culture, jiinks are bedded out in 
rows 18 inches apart, and with about the 
same distance between the jilants. The soil 
should be well worked, and, if necessary, 
lightened with ashes, sand, or some material 
that will make it thoroughly friable. Bedding 
out may take place in the autumn or early 
sjiring, and soot and lime should be dusted 
along the rows as a deterrent to slugs. 
Mother Sinkin, or Mrs. Sinkm, as the variety 
IS sometimes termed, and the old-fashioned 
clove pink arc the best varieties. 

Propagation is secured by breaking off 
small sections from the jmrent plant, and 
striking them in pots or in the ojien ground in 
a nursery bed ; each section should have a 
'' heel,” or piece of the main wood from the 
parent. Another method of propagation is 
by means of ” pipings,” or slips cut from the 
mother jflant, which will readily strike. 
Then, again, seed may be sown in the same 
way as for biennials. 

Carnations and picotees require very 
similar treatment to the pink, but the market 
growers invariably raise a fresh suj^jfly of 
plants from seed every year. The seed is 
sown in cold frames in June, and the jilanls 
set out where they arc to bloom m September. 
The ground should be j:)rovided liberally with 
manure, and carnations and picotees do best 
on a light land that is at the same time fairly 
retentive of moisture. 

Polyanthus. Another, and not very 
distant relation to the primrose and primula, 
it is bunched with a lew of its own leaves,' 
and is by no means despised in the market, 
especially if it makes its appearance early. 

Poppy. The bright colourings of the 
poppy family make it a warm favourite, but 
the fact that the petals are shed so quickly 
are against the flower as a commercial asset. 
One of our largest growers has been experi- 
menting for nearly a quarter of a century 
with poppies, and by careful selection has 
produced a range of seed the flowers of which 
will last an unusually long time ; naturally, 
however, he alone benefits from his tests, and 
the seed is not on the market. 

The perennial poppy (the so-called 
Oriental) is a giant of its kind, with richly- 
marked }:)etals ; it should be planted out in 
the autumn, and will bloom for years undis- 
turbed. Shirley poppies, produced by the 
diligence of the Rev. W. Wilks, Rector of 
Shirley, are annuals, sown late in February, 
and thinned till eight inches apart. Iceland 
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poppies are the best kind for cutting, and v/ill 
stand packing and travelling more readily 
than their relatives ; professional gardeners 
treat them as biennials, sowing one summer 
for blooming the next. White, red, and 
yellow are the colourings, and the flowers 
should be cut with the stems as long as 
possible. The picking should take place 
before the flower has fully expanded, and the 
blooms should stand for a couple of hours in 
rain-water before dispatch. 

Primrose. Bunches of primroses fresh 
from hedgebank or spinney, will always find 
a purchaser in the early part of the year, 
and many flower-growers set out plants in 
busmess-hke rows in their plantations. To 
be betimes with the market, the flowers 
must be produced in a sheltered spot, 
where the bleak winds will be cut off and 
where each weak ray of sun can penetrate. 

The primrose 
is one of those 
plants that readily 
naturalises, 
scattering its own 
seed and increas- 
ing and multiply- 
ing willy-nilly 

Primula. This 
genteel cousin to 
the more plebeian 
primrose pays for 
careful cultivation 
in warm corners, 
for it blooms when 
other flowers are 
scarce. 

P Y R E T H R U M. 

These large, col- 
oured daisies are 
perennial, and are 
increased by root 
division. Ovvnng to 
the length of time 
they last in water, 
they are well worth 
growing, and re- 
quire similar 
treatment to shasta daisies and coreopsis. 

Rudbeckia. This is a handsome peren- 
nial, growing to a height of Irom three to fi\e 
feet, and throwing a profusion ot yellow, 
daisy-like flowers borne on long stems, and 
ideal for cutting. Somctinies known as 
“ Golden Cdow ” or the “ Cone Mower.” 
rudbcckia sells at sight, and it is perfectly 
hardy and easily increased by root division. 

Sunflower. There is no demand lor the 
large heads of the annual sunflower, which 
certainly look much better when growing 
than in vases, however artistic they may be. 
The small annual varieties will sell, however, 
and there is always a demand for the flowers 
of the dwarf perennial kinds. On account 
of their tendency to run not, propagation 
will have to be checked from time to time 
ky root division, and this is one of those 
flowers that will thrive anywhere. 

Hehanthus Nanus is the cognomen of the 
dwarf variety of perennial sunflower. 


Sweet-Pea. Considerable revenue is to 
be earned from the Queen of the Annuals, as 
the sweet-pea has come to be known. Very 
early supplies must be the grower’s aim, and 
to ensure this, seed must be sown in October 
in cold frames, and transplanting should 
begin in March. Only the leading varieties 
should be cultivated, the plants being set out 
a foot asunder. Hardwood sticks, such as 
arc sold m bundles by woodmen, are the best 
supports for sweet-peas, and it is e.stimatcd 
that this crop costs £10 per acre for sticks 
alone. A few growers have tried galvanised 
wire netting as a medium for training peas, 
but it has not proved successful. 

Sweet-peas should be gathered early m the 
morning, if possible, before the sun is full on 
them, and should be stood in rain water 
preparatory to packing. They are bunched 
with a little of their own foliage. 

Sweet-william. 
Treated as a 
biennial, many 
growers raise this 
cottage favourite 
Seed IS sown in 
June, the plants 
being set out in 
October for 
blooming the fol- 
lowing May or 
June Some 
markets receive 
tins flower in a 
far less grudging 
s})irit than others, 
but it IS a doubt- 
1 u 1 proposition 
from a grower’s 
standpoint. 

Tritoma. This 
is variouslyknown 
as the Torch Lil\', 
KuifoUa, and 
more popularly as 
the Re d-H o t 
Poker Its tall, 
glaring heads of 
bloom are certainly striking aiul eftcctivc, 
and it flowers m September. 

TuLie. There is always a demand for 
tulips, and the bulbs should be planted in 
November, from two to four inches deep, 
according to the variety. 

Violet. There are many lady gardeners 
who specialise in Parma violets, and Russians 
grown in frames, and who make very useful 
incomes from the art. 

To grow violets to perfection in the open, 
a shady spot must be selected, free from 
cutting winds, and the soil must be very 
heavily manured and contain a large pro- 
portion of decayed leaves. 

Wallflower, (xrown in an orchard, the 
wallflower reaches perfection, and blooms 
early. Seed should be sown in May, and the 
plants bedded out by August to ensure 
blossom at the right time. 

The End. 
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Tills section of KvhRY Woman’s 1sn(’Y(’I.()IM‘.I)IA i^ivcs instruction and practical information 

on every kind of reci cation. 

'J'hr ihirf niitlnt it i('\ on all such siil))ects have licen consulted, and contribute exhaustive 
ai tides eveiy foifiii^hl, so tliat, when the Encyclojxcdia is completed, tlie section will form a 
standaid refetence library on woman’s recieatioii 


Sports 

It off 

Lawn ’J't'inm 
J/initinx 
ll’in/ri Lpoifs 
L'asLt La// 

Alt Ih'l V 
'l/ 0 /(>l ///;» 

/u» 7 C>iii<;, cf(. 


Hobbies 

Phdfoi^raphy 
Chip Caiviiii^ 

Inut lion IVoih 
J\iintin<; on Sa/in 
Pa : lit in o on /Wtriy 
/'o/('i \Voi!c 
J'lrtwork 

Caiii Baskit IVork^ etc. 


Pastimes 

Caid Gainer 
Palmisiry 

Fortune Telliny by Cards 
Holidays 

Cat aruinniny 
Cainpiiii* 

Ti aiH'l/inii 
Cyelinei, etc., etc. 


BOWIES 


By P. LONGHURST 

/ * Naiional Amateur ICreUltn^ Association. Author of “ Wrestlingr J Official Referee Olympic Games, igoS 

How to Play the Game on a Lawn— An Aristocrat among Games—Choice of Bowls— Price- 

Rules of the Game — Hints to Players 


powLs, as a rociccilion, an agreeable 
pastime ior an altornoon or evening, 
IS possible to all wlio have the use of a level 
and laiily largo lawn 

Tlte expert, the piirisl, will naturally 
declare that bowls is impossible except upon 
a green with velvct-like turf, smooth and 
accurate as a billiard -table, and of the dimen- 
sions requiicd by tlie strict laws of the game 
These conditions may be necessary for the 
enthiisi.ist ambitious oi figuring in club 
competitions with an eye to future champion- 
ship nu'ciings ; but iar more persons are 
likely to play bowls for the amusement, 
pleasure, and excicise to be derived from it, 
than to be attracted to the game by the 
prospect of figuring in serious competition. 

An Ancient Game 

Particularly is this the case with ladies. 
And for them bowls is a recreation entirely 
to be recommended. It is one of the few 
games wherein they are able to meet 
masculine opponents on perfectly level 
terms and with equal hope of success. Nay, 
a lady may not unreasonably be expected 
to do better than the average male player for 
amusement, since she usually is gifted with 
a greater delicacy of hand. Mere strength 
is a negligible quantity ; success depends 
upon light-handedness, a good eye, and a 
judgment that is the outcome of practice. 


If antiquity of descent confer honour, 
bowds is among the aristocracy of games, 
for ils origin can be traced back to the twelfth 
century. At one time the playing of it, by 
men, was an offence against the law, as it 
was held to be detrimental to the practice 
of archery. At the present day (1911) it is 
most popular in Scotland and the northern 
counties ol England, particularly Lancashire, 
where a mammoth tournament is held 
annually. London and its neighbourhood 
boasts over fifty clubs. 

The Construction of the Bowl 

Of late years bowls has received a decided 
impetus the reservation in public recrea- 
tion grounds of spaces for the establishment 
of greens under the London County Council. 
Bowling greens, with rinks varying in number 
from four to eight, have been provided — ^free 
of charge — for use by the public at Battersea 
Park, Brockwell Park, Clapham Common, 
Chssold Park, Dulwich Park, Finsbury Park, 
Hilly Fields, Island Gardens, Lad5^cll, 
Mountsficid Park, Blackheath, Ravenscourt 
Park, Ruskin Park, Sydenham, Victoria Park, 
and a few other places. At each of these 
greens one rink is reserved for the use of 
ladies. The local authorities in other parts 
of the country have provided similar facihties, 
while in Scotland there are many pubUc 
greens, a small charge being made for playing. 
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Delivery of the bowl A mat should be used for the right foot, the left foot 
being advanced, about twelve inches in front of the right toe The knees arc 
bent and the greater part of the weight is taken by the left foot. The delivery 
IS an underhand one 


The only restrictions are that a 
mat must be used and rubbcr-soled 
shoes or boots worn. Players have 
to provide their own bowls. 

The cost ol a complete set may 
appear somewhat expensive, but it 
must be remembered that a good set 
of bowls will last lor the owner’s 
lifetime. Sometimes very good 
second-hand sets may be obtained. 

The cost ol a new set, eight bowls 
and the jack , will vary li om 25s. to 40s. 

The bowls are invariably made of 
U^mmi vitrv, turned by a hithe into a 
more or less round but not exactly 
spherical shape. Scarcely any two 
bowls are precisely similar in cUriien- 
sions There is a top and bottom, 
one being flattened some\vhat, the 
other more jiromment. IMore wood 
is pared away from tlie bowd towards 
either top or bottom, thus making 
one end lighter than the other. 

It IS this difference between the 
W'Cight of the tw'O ends w hic h confers 
the “ bias,’' or tendency of the bowl 
not to run in a perfectly direct line from 
the point of delivery, but to describe 
a line with greater or lesser curve 

The bowls \ary from about lb. to 
lb Four weights are usually included 
in a set, and it is usual for the tw'o lighter 
pairs to be handed over to the ladic'S taking 
pait in a game. But the 3 lb. bowl will 
not be lound too hctivy, so easy isthe method 
(if delivery. 

The jack is made of boxwood, is quite 



Fig 1. Showing ths curve that the bias lends to the bowl The 
bias IS to the outside of the hand, and the aim should be towards 
the right of the lack 

round, and much smaller than the bowds. 
Sometimes it is painted white 

It IS at the jack that the bow Is are delivered , 
the object being to send them as near as 
possible. 

The Bowlintf Qreen 

The usual length of a green 1-. forty yaids. 
This IS dividecl into eight rinks, each ol 
20 feet in width. But pedantic adherence to 
stated distanecs is not absolutely necessarv, 
and with the regulations governing rnalch 
bowd^! the ordinary player for recreation 
need not w^orry herself Tw^enty feet is 
ecrtainly wdclc enough, eind the length ol the 
green may be anything from c)o led to 150 
feet. The lormcr is quite enough for ladicJs, 
and a very good game may be playcxl on a 
stretch ol level turf ol even smaller dimensions. 

The making of a pioper bowling giccn is 
a work of years, involving much labour and 
attention; also it is a costly business. But a 
w^ell-rollcd, w^cll-cut, and level lawm wull 
sufficiently serve the purpose of the average 
bowler. 

The method of delivery is shown in one of 
D 24 


the illustrations Tt is underhand, and the 
hand should be brought .'-o low^ that the bow'l 
glides from it along the turf without any 
biim])ing — which would materially affect 
the direction taken. It should reach the 
ground not more than twonty-four inches in 
liont ol the advanced foot 

The Method of Delivery 

Let the bowl he on the palm of tlie hand, 
with the to]) and bottom oven* the edges ol 
the palm T1 the bowl be held with the top 
pointing to the jai k and the bottom to the 
bowler, or vice versa, 1he bowling ol it will 
be across the bias, which is cpiile conlrary 
to the idea ol the game, and is not perniilteci. 
Thci liand needs to be slightly cujiped, but 
the lingers sliould he together, and not 
spread abroad. I’arlicularly does this apply 
to the little flngcM* The thumb should not 
be bent, but lying along the bowd. The side 
ol the top joint shcjuld be ju.st helow* the centre 
ol the end 

In delivery- -a mat should be used — the 
left loot should be advanced (unless the 
delivery be kdl -handed), thcj toe ol Ihe right 
about twelve' inches behind ; the knees arc 
bent, and the major part of the weight is 
taken by the lelt loot. Only the fore part ol 
the right loot should rest upon the gioimd. 
The hand in sending the bowl on its journey 
should be brought back just behind the right 
knee. To steady the posilioii, the left hand 
or forearm may be placed on the left thigh. 



Fig 2 The bias to the inside of the hand. In this case the bowl 
IS aimed towards the left of the lack 


II 
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To set Ihe bowl directly at the jack will 
result in failure to gel really close to it, 
owing, of course, to the bias, which prevents 
travelling in a straight line. No amount of 
instruction can tcacli the novice just how 
far to the right or left it is necessary to aim 
in order to lay the bowl alongside, in front of, 
or behind the jack , only practice is of use. 
But not so much of this is necessary as the 
first attempt at bowling might lead the tyro 
to suppose. 

Bias 

It may be pointed out, however, that if 
the bowl be held so that the heavier end is 
to the outside ol the hand, it is neces.sary to 
aim at tlie right of the jai k, to which the bias 
will carry it when it comes to rest it the aim 
be accurate (I'lg 1). 

If the bias be reversed — i c., tlic heavier end 
inside the hand, then the bowl will be aimed 


nearest to the jack. With two players, only 
two of the four bowls sent down count ; with 
three players three. 

The game is started by the leader, or the 
winner of the toss, who sends down or 
“ sets the jack, and in match play the 
distance the jack is sei>t must not be less than 
twenty-five yards from the player, and not 
less than three feet from the edge or boundary 
of the green. In lawn play the length ol 
the turf will determine how far the jack may 
be sent. 

The setter of the jack then sends down ci 
bowl as near as it can be contrived, after 
which the play is alternate. 

IIow" and wOiere to play the bowl depends 
upon circumstances. It may be necessary 
to block the jack — that is, lay the bowd 
immediately in front of it (Fig. 3) , to go 
round an opponent's bowl, to strike one's 
own bowl, or one belonging to a friendly 





c;: : , '■? 


player so as to lake it nearer the 

jack ; to knock an opposing ball 
away from the jack ; or, in .some cir- 
cumstances, to “ride the jack" — 
that IS, strike it right away from the 
opposing bow Is lying near wdiich 
would score. And sometimes it may 
become necessary for the last player 
to try to sciitter all the bowds around 
the jack, with the intention of robbing 
the opjionents of whatever points 
their bowls would otherwise score. 

The w'lnner oi an end usually sets 
the jack for the next round. 

Bowls a.<> a Game 

In team play one plays entirely for 
one’s side, and all pkiycrs arc sup- 
})osed to do w'hatcver the captain, 
tlie last, and usually the best, player 
on each side, may direct. The two 
weakest are generally second and 
third players, and, as a rule, the 
former keeps the score of her side ; 
while the latter’s duty is to measure 
the distance bctw^cen the jack and such 

Measuring the distance from ihe bowl to the lack Points are scored by the KnwK nv: mnv 'inno'ir 1n lir* s;n nnnrKr 
bowls nearest to the jack, twenty-one points usually make a game OOW IS as may appear I O 110 SO nearly 

equidistant from the jack that it is 
towards the left of the jack (Fig. 2). doubtful which is entitled to score the point. 


towards the left of the jack (Fig. 2). 
Kiglit or left cuiving may be made use of, 
according to circumstaiiLes The degree of 
force to be ]iut into the delivery cannot be 


It is not forbidden that the second player, 
her bowl delivered, should go to the end 
wdieic IS the jack and signal to following 


gauged e.xtej)! by trial. Most novices bowd fellow^ players the lie of the bowls. 


either much too short or much too far. 


Bowls is a fascinating game, and of all 


Mutch Games 

Match games are played four a side, 
alternate players ol e<ich team delivering 
one bowd. Twenty-five “ends" — that is, 
IwTnly-fivc full rounds from (*ach end of the 
green — constitute the game : tin* jack being 
set up from each end alie natedy. A team 
consists of leader, second i layer, third player, 
and captain, or skip. 

Games can also be played two a side,* each 
player taking two bowls. Or two or three 
players may play together, each for herself. 
In this cavse twenty-one points usually make 
game. Points arc scored by the bowds 


\ 

Fig 3 The lack blockcd—that is, a bowl has been laid immedi- 
ately in front of it 

outdoor recreations is one of the most 
suitable for w^omcn. For garden-party pur- 
poses, and very hot days, it is indeed ideal, 
for it is not too strenuous, nor need it neces- 
sarily absorb the players’ whole attention. 
In fact, as a game it is essentially sociable, 
and, although it may not be easy to play, 
the rules certainly are not difficult to under- 
stand. And the beginner need not be timed. 
Expert players are comparatively rare. 
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By FLORENCE BOH UN 


( ouhnutd ftojn pane 3i)-2. Pun 

How to Carry a Change of Clothes — The Necessary Outfit — Planning the Tour — Training — The 

Question of Board and Lodging 

'T'hk question ol clothing depends on the writer can say that a one mile to an inch 
^ length and manner of th(‘ tour — a Ordnance map is an inestimable help and 

holiday ol this kind may lie only lor a \veek- consolation to the walker. With it there is 

end, or it may be for a month or more never any fear of losing one’s way, for, 

It may be a leisurely w'alk each day from though the number of signposts about the 

some central town to others of interest in country has greatly increased since motors 
the neighbourhood, or it may be the genuine came into existence, tlu're arc still very many 
walk ol twelve miles or more a day m all unnamed and bewildering cross roads, 
weathers But all of us have some common- Besides this, one has the comfort of knowing 
sense, and this must decide the minor points if there will be an inn or a post-ofticc at the 
It is imjiossiblc to take an entire change next village one passes, as \\ ell as whether the 
of clothes; in tact, baggage has to be ke])t Milage contains a church or anything else ol 

down to the minimum It you g(‘t soaked interest Many extremely interesting old 

through and kecji walking, there is no fear houses and churches and ruins may be passed 

of taking cold, l^ut as soon as possible', the by unnoticed unless one has a map to consult 

wet ( lotluiig should be removed and dried, occasionally A county guide is really prefer- 

and not worn ag.un till it is perfectly dry. able to a small guide of the immediate district, 

h'or a fortnight’s tour or longer, at least two lor \ery probably it is more accurate and 

extra ])airs of stockings and a paw of tennis gives one a more thorough idea ol the whole 

or some light shoes should be taken. area through which one is walking. Alight 

linen bag attached to the waistband under 
Carrying: Kit the Jersey can hold the map, guidebook, 

Most peoj)l(‘ on a walking holiday send a notebook, and pencil, and then they will be 
bag wuth some clean clothes to some place ready at a mennent’s notice 
wdiich they will U'acli wuthiii a cc'rtain time, 

change when they get there, have the cdothmg a Circular Trip 

wxished and vSent on again to another place or Tlmre are two kincL of w'alking holidays, 
back home. and, for the woman who has not clone much 

A bundle is the \ erv best way of carrving Avalkmg, 1 should suggc'st that she attempt 

one’s “ kit a bag has angles that after a first the one which I may call a “ circular ” 

time bcec'ine vc'rv ])ersistent, and the .strain holiday. This is a walking tour with some 

of kec'pmg one’s arm at a wider angle than place from which many roads converge as its 

usual grows very frying A bundle head cpi aid c'rs Such a place can soon be 

adajds itsell to its content^, and has the tound by a glance at an Ordnance maj') 

extra advantage' of sc'rving as a drv seat wdieii Naturally this kind hohday docs not entail 
occasion demands The ideal outer wrapping nearly the same amount of fatigue and the 
of th(' bundles should be a cycling waterproof same jiossibilitics of discomfort from ram or 
cape. heat , or — greatest c^l all — the w'orry ot finding 

In my opinion, not only is a w'alkmg-stic k lodgings c\cry night, but it is a Acry good 
unnecessary, but extremely ineon\"cnient preliminary to a real walking tour. Even 
One Avastes energy m putting the stick to the a week-cnci can be spent in this way at \ery 
ground at every step. Its only real service little cost and with healthy results Brc'ak- 
is Avhen rooting nj) jilants or gathering black- fast at eight and dinner at seven gives one a 
bciries, and the Avoman cm a walking tour good long day in AAdiich tc:) sec a great deal, 

docs not, as a rule, spare', time on either of these and prevent, it the walk is chosen Avisely, any 

exercises. And Avlien one is tired, a stick is unpleasant hurrying back Lunch should 
horribly in the Ava\g and does not as.sist one be taken — in a tin bc 3 X for choice — as it is 
over the ground risky to depend on coming ai rciss a village 

Besides clothing, I should advise that the • shop Avherc this need can lie siqiplicd. fn 
following small but imjiortant articles be some scattered districts village shops are far 
jiackcd; i, sticking plaster; 2, needles, ajiart, and often only very unsatisfactory 
cotton, jiins ; 3, scissors and pocket-knife ; 4, foc^d can be procured Ironi them Biscuits 
notebook and pencil ; 5 ordnance map (sc:ale arc practically the only articles of food one 
one mile to an inch preferably) ; 6, guide of can really rely on, though, of coiiise, it is 
the district ; 7, a compass possible one may pass through some small 

Erom very considerable cx'pcrience the towns w'here there arc excellent grocers’ shops 
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If one is not accustomed to walking, it is a 
good plan to choose walks that do not go 
very far away from a railway line, and, in 
most counties of Imgland, the railway is 
generally fairly handy But one must be 
})rcpared for the possiliilily that trains only 
run at the most four timers a day 

The other kind of walking holiday is what 
may be called a “ progressive,” and must be 
taken more seriously. It is an easy matter 
when one sits at home planning out the tour 
to average exactly how far to go in a day, 
and so arrange the stopjiing ])lace for the 
nights. Many railways jaililish a list of 
apartments at various towns on their lines ; 
these always include villages at some little 
distance Irom the st.itions A list of this 
kind IS a great helj), tor the ajiartrnents are 
almost alwavs reliable 

In planning Hit' walks every day il is best 
to err on the side ol loo short a distance 
than too long, especially for the first three or 
four days I.ven thc‘ woman ciccustomed 
to exercise is sure' to feel the strain of walk- 
ing many miles every dav, and the woman 
who IS accustomed to sit still a great deal 
will be extremely foolish to attempt too much. 
It IS not only the walking that tires, but even 
more the occasional stojipmg to wsinder 
round some church or iiim or to jiluck 
flowers 

Training' 

As 1 have said beiore, a woman wath 
training and in good health ought to be able 
to walk as far and as w'ell as a man At 
least three months beloie a progressive walk- 
ing tour is arr,ing(cl, not less than five miles 
should be covered daily. But tlu‘se five 
miles must be wcilued in the correct manner 
or they wall only do harm. In walking, the 
shoulders should be held well back and 
dowm, and the chest exiianded The arms 
should be swung eacil\ 'I'he legs - and this 
IS a most important ])oint — must move 
directly Irom the hips and Ix' k(‘pt straight 
at th(' knex's. It is surprising that this ele- 
mentary rule of w’alking is so olten ignoied 
It very laigely jirocceds from the narrow 
skirts wdiicli fashion indicts on woman , 
but ])robably the fear ot “ striding,” that 
many wonu-ii have, is an active cause 

Because walking from the hips is a natural 
means ol jirogression. it can only be beaut ilul 
The feet should be slightlv turned outwards 
If a woman finds she does not w^alk in this 
manner, she should make an attempt every 
time she goes out, whether in towui or 
country, to accustom herself to the correct 
style. At first sh(‘ wall find it difficult and 
tiring, but, if .she persists, it will soon become 
a lialiit, and she will be pleasantly surprised 
to find greater case and increased activity. 
It wall not be long before the desire comes to 
walk longer distances, for each ol the bodily 
organs will receive the natural stimulus that 
means improved health 'fhe straightened 
back relieves the constriction of the lungs, 
and breathing is made more fiee and deeper, 
and the more natural poise of the wdiole body 
gives cv^ry organ more ease. 


Since each county has its own attractions 
and differs very considerably in supplies 
and accommodation, it is impossible to do 
more here than lay down general rules. 
The tourist, how'ever. is advised to study 
the district to wdiich she is going from a good 
guide-book and a map, noticing tl^ e frequency 
or not ol the villages, fhe heights and v^alleys 
and other things, which wall prepare her some- 
what for the count\ 

General Hints 

There are a few little things winch may at 
first sound unimportant but on which, m 
reality, comfort and pleasure depend. For 
instance, a cold bath, or a lukewarm one, 
in the morning is an excellent beginning to 
the day, and a good rub down after the day’s 
tramp is likely to prevent stiffness b'or the 
first tew^ days, a little ointment rubbed into 
the thighs" and legs and shoulders will 
jirevent much aching of the muscles When 
on the road, il the feet are vx'ry warm and 
tired, it IS ahvays restful to take off the boots 
and stockings and change them If there 
IS the slightest blister or chafing of the feet, 
it should be attended to at once, lor con- 
tinued w^alking with any soreness is very 
likely to increase it and so prevent walking 
altogether 

There is not very muc h to be said about 
food and drink, except to avoid heavy meals 
and much rich ])astry, and to be carelul what 
you drink Mineral wMtc'rs are to be avoided, 
and anything alcoholic is likelv soon to 
cause fatigue Milk is the best drink, as it 
satisfies and does not cause much heat ; and 
wMtei IS good, it oiU‘ can be sure it is ])er- 
fectlv ])ure. But the best rule to be re- 
membered is, never take too much liquid of 
any kind, though it will most ])robably be 
found that a greater amount than usual is 
desired, for the body jK^nspires considerably 
when walking Chocolate (of the hard rock 
kind) IS a good stimulant if one is getting 
tired , but, of course, it is apt to cause thirst. 
Oranges, winch now can be procured nearly 
all the year round, are the best thirst 
quenchers 

Probable Prices 

Of course. ])rices vary in different counties 
and at different seasons. The Lake District 
has the reiiutation ot being very dear, while 
many parts of Wales, the more wild parts, 
are known to be very reasonable, and the 
peo])le extremely ho.spitable. Most of the 
smaller hotels will charge 3s 6d. for bed and 
breakfast, and one ought to get a good 
dinner, lodging, and breakfast from 4s. 6d. 
to 5.S. 6d. For twx) jieople cjnc reckons to 
givx 6s to 8s for tea, bed, and breakfast, 
and there arc just a few lodging-letters who 
charge is. for a bed and is. for each meal. 
These are very reasonable terms, and in many 
counties almost impossible to get. Very 
often where one stays the night one can 
have a parcel of sandwiches and cake made 
up for the midday lunch at the cost of the 
materials, and milk nearly everywhere will 
cost id. a large glass 
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How to Fold the Paper — Convenience of Carrying when Empty — A Dainty Holder for Violets 


A VEKV novel nncl 
inexpensive r(‘- 
cepteicle for flowers 
e;in be made irom a 
piece of stout brown 
paper, rectangular in 
shape, lokied and 
fastened together 
with ordinary jiajier 
fasteners With th(* 
help ol the accom- 
panying ill list ra 1 1 ons , 
it IS a sim])le matter 
to told the pa]ier 
Take a shc'et of 
])aper measuring, 
say, 2<) inches by lo 



after it has been creased and 
folded 



Fig I Diag am showing how the brown paper for the carrier should 
be folded 


inches, and (Tease it 
down the ( (Mitre Irom 
Atop. ( )p(Mi out Hat, 
and told back each 
end about an inch 
and a half, c to i). 
Bring the Jolded ends 
over to the centre 
crease, so that the 
Jolded ends meet on 
the line a to n (Fig. 
i). The paper will 
then be in the position 
shown in the second 
diagram (Fig 2). 


basket shown in the 
illustration, but made 
in vsmaller sizes in 
white paper, such 
btiskets are most use- 
lul for carrying fruit, 
sweets, violets, and 
many light objects 

It IS well not to use 
a thin paper, or when 
folding the basket into 
shape it will be Joimd 
to tear. 

When empty the 
basket can be toldcd 


about 6.J inches, and 
11 X across the bottom 
ot the basket, with 
paper fasteners. 
Fasten again wdth 
clijis at the t(3p edge, 
taking care to catch 
in the folded corners 
and folded-over edge. 
A double pleat held 
in })osition by clips 
at the top of the 
handle will give firm- 
ness Jor carrying. 

The foregoing 
directions are lor the 



opened out as a carrier The 
folded parts ” O ” will form 
the sides of the carrier 


]\lak(' the next 
folds at the (kjtted 
lines, so that the 
(Tit edges 1-: come 
under the folds c 
to n 

D 1 a g r a m 3 
shows the jiajier 
r e a d y to be 
ojiened out as a 
basket, the folded 
parts “()” Jorm- 
mg the sides oi the 
basket (1^'ig 3) 
For the handle 
take a strip of 
the paper, 36 to 
37 inches long and 
5 h inches wide, 
and fold into 
three lengthwise. 

Overlap the 
ends together for 



A practical and I lexpensive flower or fruit carrier made of brown paper. The 
earner can be folded up flat when empty and placed in the pocket 


u}) quite flat, and 
carried in the 
})()ckct or hand 
wMthout liemg the 
least m the w'ay. 

A brown jiapcr 
earner of this 
kind will last 
quite a long time. 
espcLially if it is 
not allowed to 1 e- 
main dam}) from 
the moisture (^f the 
flowers or jilants. 
Placed near a fire 
it will (piickly dry. 
h"or taking Iruit or 
fl o w' c r s to an 
invalid suffering 
from any infec- 
tious complaint 
these carriers arc 
invaluable. 
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SKAMESE CATS 

By FRANCES SIMPSON 

Auihot of “ rhc tlool of Ifir Cal ” and “ C ai '> Jor PlraMiro and ProfiC* 

A Popular Breed — Its Distinctive Points — Ancestry — Delicacy oE the Breed — The Two Types 
of Siamese Cats — Character of the Breed — Well-known Owners 


'This fascinating hiccd ol c.ils was first 
iiilroilnccd into England about thirty- 
five \eais tigo, and since then Siamese ha\e 
become very jiopiilar amongst l<incuTs and 
arc exhibited m iairly large numbers at our 
various cat show's 

There is no more distinctive-looking breed 
than the Snimese Its chiel beaut v consists 
in the sharply defined brown markings and 
the light cream ol the body colour The 
dee}) blue of the eyes gives an almost human 
look to these quaint cats 'fhe cars, tail, 
and legs should be a dark sc’al brown, with a 
mask ol the same tone over the face, but not 
carried up to the ears The body colour 
should be a })ale cream, perfectly even in 
tone, without any blot chi ngs or markings. 
The tail is geiuTcdly straight, but sometimes 
lias a kink In England it has been 
asserted that this is a defect, but in Siam it 
is highly })rized 

There is a legend that these cats wa^re kept 
exclusively and with great care in the King’s 
palace in Bangkok, and therefore the title 
of “ Royal ” has been given to them, also 
that they receive the souls of their owners 
after death It must be understood that 
there is no definite royal breed as such, but 
the palace breed seems to have originated 
by selection The Siamese, as a nation, are 
lovers of anything quaint and uncommon, 
and the crcam-boclied cats in Bangkok seem 
to have been given to, or bought by, the 
inhabitants of the palace, until they have 
established a breed of their own, and thus 


have reproduced the cat that f.inciers know 
to-day as the royal cat of Siam. 

We have a jiarallel case in the “ King 
diaries” spaniels 

A peculi.inty of the Siamese is that the 
kittens arc born quite white, and at about a 
fortnight old the ])Oints begin to look rather 
grey, turning at tw'o months to a seal brown, 
which gradually becomes darker in tone, 
while the rest of the body remains cream in 
colour. The colouring process resembles 
that of a meerschaum pipe. 

A Delicate Breed 

There is no doubt that Siamese kittens are 
more difficult to rear than both the long- 
haired Persians and the other short-luiired 
varieties The damp and cold of the English 
climate ])rovcs very trying to their constitu- 
tions, and if attacked with any of the ills 
that cat flesh is heir to, they do not appear 
to have any stamina to bear up against the 
ravages of the disease. Their recuperative 
powers are almost nil, and they rarely pull 
through a severe illness 

It is a matter of regret that as Siamese 
cats grow old the beautiful cream colouring 
of the body coat becomes cloudy and dark. 
There are very few exceptions to this rule. 

It IS generally admitted that these cats 
are w’onderfully intelligent, and are much 
more dog-1 ike in their nature than ordinary 
cats. 

There are two types of Siamese cats in 
England. The one is compactly built, short 
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Mrs Dc Verc Brooke’s! Siamese cat. Champion Sancho. Siamese cats arc charming and most intelligent 
pets. They arc, nowcver, difficult to rear in this climate, and consequently expensive to purchase 

J'hoto, KuKseU, Ctys*al Palate 


in body, low on 
legs, and round in 
head, with rather 
thick and not very 
closely hung coat. 

The other type is 
longer in body, 
with a wedge- 
shaped head and 
face, and the coat 
IS more glossy and 
the limbs more 
lithe and sinuous, 

This IS the foreign 
variety, w h i c h , 
however, does not 
find so much favour 
with fanciers as the 
cobby t y p e o 1 
Siamese. 

A Specialist Club 
for Siamese was 
started in i()02 by 
several enthusiastic 
admirers of this 
breed, and the 
members have cer- 
tainly done much 
to improve the 
classification at our 
shows and to en- 
courage the breed- 
ing of these cats. 

Mrs Kobinsoii. ol ii, Edith Koad, West 
Kensington, is the hon sccrel.iry, an(l has 
been a very successlul breeder and exhibitor 
lor many years T.ady iNLircus Heresford has 
alwa^’S been faithful to this breed, and 
Mrs De \>re Brooke has owned some 
line .show specimens. Miss I orestier-Walker 
and Mrs Vv^'yan were amongst the earliest 
owners of Siamese', and still keej) one or 
two as pets. 


Siamese will ne^"er become common in 
England for \arious reasons 'I'hcse cats 
are expensive to ])urchase, difficult to rear, 
and fanciers arc very afraid to risk them m 
the show ])en They make s))lendid neuter 
pets, and can be taught to do tricks more 
easily than other cats The chief, and jier- 
haps only, objection to a Siamese in the 
house IS the trying nature of its loud and 
unmelodious voice. 


THE FEmHGESE 

By R. I). FARRAR 

Breeder and Exhibitor 

How the Breed Came to England--*^ Sleeve Dogs'' — Specialist Clubs and the Standard of Points — 
Character of the Pekingese — The Cost of a Pupp/ 


In the gardens of tlui Summer Palace of 
Pekin, m the latelul year ot its c.ipturc 
by the allied forces, iS()0, were found five 
fiightened little dogs of the highly venerated 
Sacred Temple breed, and they resented in 
dignified Pekingese f.ishion their capture by 
some of the “ foreign devils.” 

Pets of High Degree 

In such romantic fashion our most costly 
and popular toy dog was introduced to the 
race that was to cherish them. General 
Dunne, Admiral Lord John Hay, and 
another naval officer, cousin of the then 
Duchess of Richmond, were the first to find 
these hapless mites, who, as their Imperial 
mistress had committed suicide, had pro- 
bably been forgotten in the sudden flight 
of the Chinese Court. 


General Dunne presented his dog Looty 
to Queen \hctoria, by whom it was tenderly 
cherished, and a fine ptiinting of it is still 
extant, showing how well the true type 
has been preserved Two were made the 
chief pets at tioodwood, and account in 
their descendants for the principal st.irs ol 
the modern show bench Eruitlcss eflorts 
to add to their numbers were made from 
time to time, but proved unavailing, even 
in the case of such great jicison^iges as a 
Rothschild. The only exception sc'cms to 
have been in the case of Mrs Douglas 
Murray's Ah Cum and his mate Mimosa, 
which arc said to have been smuggled from 
the palace in a box of ha}' inside a crate of 
Japanese deer ! The names of these two 
specimens occur in the pedigiecs of almost 
all well-known dogs, for Ah Cum was 
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mated to two of the Goodwood bitches, 
the result being the famous Champion 
(joodwood Lo and Goodwood Put-bmg. 
Later came Ihosc pillars of the breed 
Champion (ioodwoorl ('him, the present 
peerless Chamjuon ('liu-Krh of Alderbournc, 
Marland Myth, Chanijiion (iuL-Ciia, and 
others 

The abov^c remarks as to the im])ossibihty 
of procuring the small genuine Palace dog 
do not contradict the fact that the larger 
type of Pekin spaniel can be obtained with 
little difficulty from China 'J'hc term 
“ imported dog,” seen in advertisements, 
therefore, must not mislead the novice 
The little ” sleeve ” sjiecimeu, so eallcd 
because it can easily be tarried in the 
flowing Oriental sleeve, has always been a 
rarity, even in its Eastern home 


wavy ; coarse yet soft, with profuse feathei 
on thighs, tail, and toes. 

The legs should be short ; the forelegs 
strong and bowed, the hind legs lighter, 
blit firm and shapely The feet should be 
fl«it, and the dog should stand up w^ell on 
its toes, not on its ankles 

The tail, which should be abundant, should 
be curled, and carried well up on the loins. 

All colours arc allow^ed, including lirindles 
and ])arti-colours Black masks and spec- 
tacles round the eyes, with lines to the ears, 
are de.sirable An effort is being made to 
})cnalise noses other than black, though, as 
111 many breeds, when out of health, even 
black noses are a))t to go off colour. The 
dog should not then be shown, as to do so 
w^ould be courting dis.ister 

In size the smaller the dog the better, 


To fost(*r the interests of this smaller 
dog the Pekin P.ilacc Dog Association wms 
formed, which reduced the generous weight 
nllow'ance of the 
Pekingese C'lub 
f r o m eighteen 
pounds to ten 
pounds, specimens 
of from five to 
SIX })ounds being 
the ideal weight. 


The points, as 
laid dow n by club 
s t a n d <i r d s, are 
briefly these * 

The head should 
be massive, with ti 
broad skull, and 
l>ossessthety])ical 
])Oint of being 
flat, not domeil, 
betw'cen the ears, 
differing t h u s 
from all other tov 



proxaded type is not sacrificed In weight 
classes, dogs over ten jiounds and under ten 
jioimds sliould be divided , over eighteen 
])ounds should dis- 
qiialily entirely 
Action is most 
im]>ortant 1 1 
should be free, 
strong, and high 
Weakness of the 
joints should pen- 
alise a dog, though 
crossing the feet 
or throwing them 
out in running 
does not do so. 


In disposition, 
the Pekingese is 
essentially a most 
interesting dog, 
and belies h 1 s 
name of ” toy,” 
for he is no whit 
behind the hound 


spaniels Mrs F Beckci’s pn.'e-wmnmg Pekingese, Howbvrv Mmg. a beautiful specimen in dignity, the 

The eyes sliould ol Ih.sh.shly tash, enable bre.:d M.ni! excel, m coa,, body, an, I head ScOttlC m rCSCrvC 


be wade a p art, 

dark, prominent, and lustrous , the nose black, 
very short, flat, and broad, indeed as little 
in evidence as possible Hence the term 
” noseless ” is often ajiplied as commendation 
to a good S]ieciincn 

The ears should be lic.irt-sliajied, not set 
on high, nor reaching below' the muzzle, 
well feathered {that is, Inngecl), and carried 
drooping 

The muzzle should be very short, broad, 
and wTinklcd, and neither pointed nor 
underhung. 

The dog should carry a luoiusc mane that 
extends beyond the sliouldei-bladcs and 
forms a ruff or frill round the front ot the neck. 

The body is most characteristic m shajic. 
being lion-like — that is, broad-chested and 
heavy in front, and lighter behind. It 
should not be too long in back. Hence the 
Chinese name ” the lion dog.” 

The coat should be long, with a thick 
imHrrrnnt straight and flat, not curly or 


and quamtness, 
the .spaniel in affection, and the ” Irishman ” 
in spirits and courage He is truly a very 
engaging little dog He is hardy, and stands 
our climate well il gixeii plenty of fresh air, 
good food, and adequate exercise. Indeed, 
he may safely be treated as an ordinary 
terrier, onl}^ avoiding excess in any way and 
undue clamj) Worms, as a pupjiy, seem to 
trouble him even more than other breeds, 
and the matter should receive the breeder’s 
attention in good time. 

Cost 

The Pekingese is, so far, a very costly 
little dog A very ordinary puppy, not a 
show' (log, ol good breeding will fetch 
anything up to £20. For one famous 
champion, the great Chu-Erh of Alder- 
bourne, w’hose fee is 30 guineas, it is generally 
believed that £3,000 was vainly oflered. 

The followuivi IS .1 j^ood firm for supplying I'oods, etc , mentioned in 
tins :5cction Messrs Molassme t o., Ltd (Dog 1 oods) 
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This is one of the 

most important scclions of I'vkky Wom\x's EvrvcLoP fdia. It is 

wiiLten by leading authorities, and deals, among other things, with : 


The 

Flouse 



Furniture 

Choo\tu<l a Hohu: 

Heafiuq,^ JViffuh/n^ etc. 

Glas s 

D/nimi-i oom 

a House 

'J'he Rent -put ihaKC System 

China 

Hall 

Jm/'roTu/i^ a House 

How to Plan a House 

Sih'cr 

Kit then 

1 1 allpape) s 

'J'estii for Dampness 

Home-made P'uiniture Pedronm 


'J'estsfor Sanitation, etc. 

Drawiw^-room 

Nursery, etc. 

Housekeeping 


Servants 

Laundry 

Ckattini; 




Plain jAiundi vivork 

JloHsi hold AVv ipe 9 


Rci^’istry Ofjfices 

Pine 1 .aundryivoi k 

JJow io Ch au Sth'er 


O'/r '///;'■ Cha/aitirs 

Plan nets' 

How to Clean A la f hie 


l.adv Helps 


Lae O’! 

J.ahoui -saving Sia^gestiou'!^ etc. 

Sei rants'' Dntn s. etc. 

Jionini^, etc. 


WAILI. CABIHJETS AHB BRACKETS 


By Mrs. R NEVILL JACKSON 

An Old Invention — Chippendale Wall Cupboards — How to Utilise Old Carving in a Wall Cupboard 
— Beautifying a Modern Cheap Specimen — The Best Form of Cabinet for Small Collections — Wall 
Cupboards for Bedrooms — The Hall — The Nursery 


'The wall cupboard, as disiincl from the 
^ cabinet or wardrobe which readies to 
the floor, dates back to the days when a 
sliding panel revealed a shelf or recess 
which could be used for holding valuables. 
Sometimes an ornamental boss in the carving 
concealed the spring, sometimes the wooden 
j)eg used in those far-off days instead of iron 
nails served to hide the mode of entry. 


The wall cabinet or hanging bracket is 
never a very spacious affair, being designed, 
as a rule, for holding small and choice 
specimens rather than a large store of more 
utilitarian articles. 

C'hippendale devoted much care and 
thought to the designing of hanging cup- 
boards, and the matchless designs in his 
book show examples both m the (rothic 
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and also in the Chinese style. Pagoda patterns 
group themselves with facility in the roofing 
of such cabinets, and examples are occa- 
sionally to be found that have richly carved 
upper portions with the characteristic slopmg 
roofs of China, whose upturned corner pieces 
are sometimes hung with tiny wooden bells. 

Such cabinets have shelves with fretwork 
edges, and in the rare examples where glass 
encloses the shelves, the panes are latticed 
watli excellent effect . 

Though the use of glass is very desirable 
in a hanging wall 
cupboard, the 
panes must be 
small, for the 
e.sscnce of the 
wall cupboard is 
that it should 
hang, and over- 
weiglit must be 
carelully avoided. 

Sliould we suspect 
thal the glass- 
])latcs or pendent 
cords arc insuffi- 
cient to bear the 
strain, then we may be sure tliat the wall 
cabinet is designed on unsound lines ; its 
eff(‘ct will be inartistic, and we should not 
buy it. All lurniture that gives us a vague 
feeling of insecurity when used for the 
urpose for which it is designed is wrongly 
uilt, and we do well to reject it, 

A Pretty Wall Bracket 

It IS sometimes jxissiblc to pick up a few 
sections of three or four inch wide carved 
wood. Sucli pieces are extremely decorative 
if screwed into the edge of a narrow shelf. 
Uprights of w^ood hold them together at 
convenient distances, and glass-plate fittings 
arc sufficient to hold them securely to the 
w^'ill. A valuable addition would be a 
backing of some artistic material. Old 
brocade of ricli colouring, powder blue, rose, 
or myrtle, show up any china, brass, or 
copper bibelots to perfection This simple 
w^all bracket, wdicn arranged with taste, will 
give a certain cachet to any room ; though 


it has not the dignity of a glass -panelled 
cabinet, it is a useful decorative asset 

It is alw^ays wise to have backing to 
shelves or hanging cabinels. Without such 
wall protection, the constant use of the 
duster inevitably marks the walls, and even 
though the backing be but brocade, the ad- 
ditional solidity is important. 

Eleanti^fats: tbe Commonplace 

Many people like to have a bar as is here 
illustrated as well as the groove into which 

the plates fit on 
the shelf. This 
bar renders im- 
possible the fall- 
ing forward of the 
china, and is 
therefore ot dis- 
tinct advantage ; 
especially where 
the vibration of 
heavy traffic or 
railways is a real 
danger to valuable 
works of art. 

It IS sometimes 
possible to beautify a commonplace purchase 
by some simple means, thereby making it en 
suite with other decorative features m the 
room. Even the cheap white wood medicine- 
che.st may be painted a tender duck-egg 
green to match green walls, and lead -coloured 
strips be placed behind the glass to simulate 
leaded panes. The addition of a fine old drop 
handle of brass will also help to redeem such 
a kltle wall cabinet from the commonplace, 
and a few' brass hooks of old Dutch pattern, 
wath elaborately carved tops, may be hung 
beneath the cupboard for the holding ot 
cups, mugs, or jugs. 

In choosing a wall cabinet, the buyer 
must remember that it should partake not 
only of the nature of a stoic-clovset, but also 
of a wall ornament. It is well to decide what 
curios or decorative pieces are to be placed 
in it, and to choose the cupboard which is 
most suited for their display. If Oriental or 
antique plates are to be shown, then simple 
shelves, narrow in width but grooved so that 



Well'designed shelves with grooves for plates and hooks for cups arc both 
useful and ornamental, and, if they possess a suitable background, arc suitable 
repositories for pretty china 



T\ao glass<' fronted wall cabinets admirably suited to a bungalow or country cottage. If made in white wood, they can be enamelled 
or stained to accord with the general colour scheme of the room in which they are placed Phvtvs, Stivey 
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the plate may stand firm, will be sufficient. 

Such shelves may be edged with a narrow 
reeded frame wood, to be bought at any 
picture-framer’s. Another way of beautifying 
the ordinary white wood wall cupboard is 
to decorate it with poker work or fine 
etching. A bold design which is conven- 
tional in feeling is eminently suitable. 

When burnt in, a burnt background ol cross- 
hatching poker work, or point work, may 
show up the pattern, which should be lelt 
white. 

In a small dining or breakfast-room, some 
well-designed shelves on a brocade-hung 
background may be used 
abov(i a chest or dinner- 
waggon as a makeshift side- 
board. The tablecloth and 
napkins can be slowed in the 
drawers, plates ranged dresser- 
wisc on the shelves, and cups 
and jugs can hang below with 
decorative effect. There is a 
(harm of simplicity about 
such an arrangement that is 
eminently suited to the 
country cottage or bungalow. 

If painted in white enamel, 
or the colour ol the other 
painted wood 111 the room, 
these shelves look very well. 

1 have the pleasantest n'col- 
Icction of three w'hile shelves 
jilac'ed one above the other. 

Three feet in length and A damty Imle wall cabmei suitable* fo' 

2 J inches wuk- thcvhekHour " 

large and eight small baience 
rose-plates, and made an agreeable w^all 
decoration in a rose chintz drawang-room. 

Another waill cabinet, which .stnu k a 
charming note of colour in a cool, cream- 
tinted morning-room, was a more elaborate 
affair in dark carved mahogany. Behind 
its small glass doors wais preserved a com- 
plete dessert service ot Wedgw^ood in the 
old green vme-leal pattern. Centre dish, 
raised compotiercs, and a dozen jilates w^ere 
there, and all in miniature ; lor this in- 
teresting little service wars a doll’s set that 
had survived the risks of much nursery 
handling and schoolroom feast days. 



Some Small Collections 

Wall cabinets are very suitable for small 
treasures in jade nctsukes, carved in ivory, 
show'ing with inimitable skill episodes in 
the everyday life of the Jcipanesc artist 
carver. Little pieces of Venetian glass, cups, 
and beads show like jewels on the shelves of a 
w^all cupboard, wdierc the sunshine strikes 
the wall. A store-house which is con- 
veniently on a line with the eye is specially 
convenient for the holding of small treasures 
which invite close examination. 

Amongst minor modern collections, that 
of Goss china is specially suitable for the 
wall cabinet. Those for whom antiques hold 
no attraction are sometimes at a loss how 
to bestow their treasures. Goss nick-nacks, 
with their correct heraldic emblems, serve 


as dainty reminders of pleasant journeys 
and the visiting of fresh to-wns, but their 
minute size and fragility call for special 
care. The wall cabinet is excellent for their 
display. 

Useful Wall Cupboards 

Many useful, but not beautiful, articles 
may be stowed away m small wall cupboards. 
There is a type of medicine ciijiboard, 
measuring about 18 inches by 22 inches, 
which can be obtained at any small furniture 
shop 111 any kind ot wood or m coloured 
enamelled jioint. It consists ol a small 
shelf, and beneath this is a 
cupboard with glass or solid 
wooden doors. 

With such a cupboaid in a 
bedroom or dressing-room, the 
unsightly row of lotion or 
toilet bottles, tooth-powder 
boxes, and other inevitable 
but ugly receptacles can be 
kept at Jiand but out of sight . 
Such a small cupboaid makes 
cpiite a me e little gift to a gn l 
who is beginning to take a 
piide in her own room, and 
leaches neatness m the be- 
stowal of unattractive but 
useful belongings. 

Occasionally such a cup- 
board has a mirror above in 
})lace of the shelf ; this is 
us(‘ful lor placing in a bath- 
room or near a washhand 
stand. 

It should be so y)la(ed as to be in a 
good light but out of the reach of splash- 
ing 

The subject of hanging cupboards (om- 
bmed wnth a small mirror inevitably 
suggests the hall, wheie such a pii'ce of 
wall furniture is uselul, not only on 
account of the bi^stowal ol gloves or hat- 
brush, but also because, in a small hall or 
pa.ssage, floor splice is usually so valuable 
that it IS best to hang what(‘ver can j^ossibly 
be hung. 

Another sphere ol usefulness for the w'all 
cabinet or cujiboaid, though one that has 
not as yet been univer.sally adojited, is to 
serve as a museum lor children The passion 
ot collecting is strong in children, in giils 
a-* well as in boys, and in schools ot modem 
type this taste is encouraged and provided 
for by the school museum 

But there is a peeulhir joy in having 
a thing “ to oneself,” which is also 
characteristic of childhood, and a little' 
wall cupboard, with glass front and 
shelves painted white, makes a delightful 
home for the treasures that keen eyes 
and busy hands acepnre so happil}^ in 
holiday rambles In this case, of course, 
the cupboard must be hung on a line 
with the young ” spectator’s eye,” or 
its utility will be lost. It is best left 
unlocked, as keys, in childish keeping, arc' 
apt to be lost. 
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ECONOMY IN LIGHTING 


By W. S. ROGERS 

Continued fi om pa-t 2St>i, Part 24 


Economy in Installation — How the Different Rooms in a House Should be Ligfhted — The Best 
Positions for Switches— Electric Fittings— Management of Electric Light — Other Systems of 

Lighting — Acetylene — Petrol Gas 


In arranging a domestic installation, con- 
* sidcrations of economy arise in connection 
with the placing of the lights, and with the 
globes and shades. 

Whilst overhead lights give the pleasantest 
illumination, as also the most natural, it 
is not advisable to fix the lamps higher than 
some nine feet from floor level, or light will 
be lost, for the quantity of light received on 
a given surface, say a newspajier, falls off 
rapidly with the distance from the source ol 
illumination. Thus, if jilaced higher than 
nine feet, it may be necessary to instal more 
lamps to obtain the same 
amount of useful light. 

The wall surfaces 
assist in diffusing light, 
and if dark in colour 
the general illumination 
will suffer, ('cilings, of 
course, are concerned 
also in the same way, 
but, cis usually they arc 
white, or very light in 
tint, the point does not 
often come under con- 
sideration 

The character of the 
globes or shade's used 
will have a considerable 
effect on the amount of 
useful light produced. 

Opal glass intercepts 
quite 30 ])er cent of 
the light, and frosted 
glass from 13 to 20 per 
cent. 

Lights placed high up 
may be used naked, and 
in that case should be 
reinforced by the ii.se of 
a reflecting surface, 
unless in close proximity 
to a ceiling, m which case 
the latter will serve to 
diffuse the rays that 
escape upwards. 

It is very important, 
therefore, to make a 
careful study of the different types of fittings 
available when installing the electric light, 
so as to obtain not only those which are 
elegant and best adiipted to the rooms, but 
also those which are best suited for diffusing 
the light with a minimum of loss. A few 
remarks on this matter will be useful. 

Sittingr-roonis 

The amount of light for a sitting-room ^\dll 
depend on the tastes and requirements of 
the occupants. It may, however, be taken 
00 n rniicrh criiidp in fixings thc Humbcr of 


lamps that one 16-candle power light, or its 
equivalent, should be allowed to every 
50 square feet of floor area, in rooms of 
ordinary height. 

This would give an efficient general 
lighting where the ceilings are white and the 
paper not too dark in colour. With a dark 
ceding and walls it might be necessary to 
increase the allowance by half as much again. 

The best results are obtained when the 
lights are so arranged that they are not seen 
directly. 

The most pleasing effect of all is attained 
by an arrangement 
which screens the lamps 
entirely, but allows 
them to throw their 
light up to the ceiling, 
whence it is diffused 
throughout the room. 
This, however, is not 
an economical method. 

In dining-rooms a 
cluster of lights over the 
centre of the table, pre- 
ferably contained in a 
“ rise eind fall fitting, 
with silk shade, is indis- 
pensable, and supple- 
mentary lights may be 
added in the form of 
wall-brackets, say, one 
on each side of the 
fireplace and one or more 
over thc sidct)oard 
An alternative plan, 
which secures a more 
general lighting, is to 
have a cluster of lights 
in the centre of the 
ceiling, close to it, with 
four or more single lights 
symmetrically jilacecl m 
the ceiling area around 
it. This is the best 
arrangement where pic- 
tures form a conspicuous 
feature in the wall 
decoration, and it keeps 
the lights well out of the eyes. 

The switches should be arranged so that 
the centre group and supplementary lights 
may be turned on and off independently. 

The position for the switches should be at a 
height of four feet from the floor, and just in- 
side thc door on the opening side, so that they 
may be conveniently found and manipulated 
by a person entering the room in the dark. 

In the drawing-room, where a more 
general lighting is desirable, single lights, 
placed on the ceiling in neat rosette fittings, 
are very effective. Wall-plugs should also 



A convenient form of portable electric table-lamp. Wall-plugs 
should be fixed at points where it is desired ro use these lamps 
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Some simple but artistic electric light fittings. The pendent electrolier is admirably adapted for use in a hall. The wall bracket lamp 
Will be found useful in a passage, and the lantern^ shaped design lends itself to an antique decorative scheme. Two excellent types or 

bulbs are also shown 


3 . 
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be provided at convenient points for connect- 
ing to piano and portable standard lights. 
An alternative arrangement is the one 
already alluded to, by which the whole of 
the lighting is effected by reflection and 
diffusion from the ceiling, and this is best 
arranged by placing the bulbs along a 
moulded cornice fixed some i8 inches from 
the ceiling, and of just sufficient width to 
conceal the lamps from the eye. 

Libraries, studies, and rooms for sj^ecial 
purposes must be treated as circumstances 
demand. In most cases portable table 
standards will be useful adjuncts, and wall 
plugs to supply them should be fixed at all 
points where it may be convenient to use 
them. 

Bedrooms 

Til the principal bedrooms two lights 
should be fitted above and one on either side 
ol the dressing-table, preferably in fittings 
adjustable m height. The best position is in 
a line drawn about midway between a sitter 
phiced in front of the dressing-glass and the 
latter. 

A light over the bed-head is a great 
cr)nvcnience, and it should have a switch so 
placed as to be within reach of a person 
occupying the bed. 

In smaller bedrooms a single light over the 
dressing-table will generally serve all require- 
ments. 

l\iHsages, lavatories, and other like places 
may be lighted by pendant fittings attached 
to the ceiling or by wall-brackets. In most 
cases lamps of 8-candle power are sufficient 
lor such places 


Halls are generally lighted by a central 
electrolier, which should be placed high 
enough to clear the tallest person’s tall hat. 

An excellent and convenient arrangement 
of switches for the hall light is one which 
jxjrmits of turning it on and off from cither 
of two positions — one in the hall itself and 
the other on the first-floor landing. This is 
done by the use of what are called 2 -way 
switches. 

Every single light should be provided with 
a switch, and in large groups of lights, say, 
exceeding three m a group, it is convenient 
to have switches arranged to permit part of 
the group being on or off as required. 

The small extra initial expense of a full 
equipment of switches is well- justified by the 
subsequent economy which is effected by 
their use, there being then no excuse for 
leaving lights burning when not required. 

The electrician may generally be relied 
upon to do his work efficiently, but when he 
IS working to contract he may be tempted to 
economise by omitting some of the items 
to which attention has been drawm, unless 
the householder tic him to a specification ; 
and it should be the householder’s business 
to sec that the specification covers all that 
IS necessary lor safety and convenience. 

Lamp-fitting^s 

An infinite variety of designs in electric 
lamp-fittmgs is available Generally, the 
best effect is obtained from those of simple 
character, in wdiich the brass-work is solid 
and ’wcll-ftnished, and not over-decorated 
W'ith scrolls, leaf -work, and other intricate 




Sih/CLE 'Ltcnr 5w/rcH 
PLAtN f><iTTER/W 



/ NT E p/op F/rr//vcs 
or Ce/linc rose 


S//SfCL.C'L/CHT S/y/TCH 
DECOPATED 


CEtU/NC ROSE 




ENTEPtOP FtrrtNCS 
Of fYAUL Plug 


Some excellent types of electric light switches, walUplug, and ceiling rose. Such fittings are best when of simple character 
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ornament, which gathers dust and is difficult 
to clean. 

Fittings for dining-rooms, halls, and 
passages may be finished in steel, bronze, 
or oxydised silver-plale, or may be of bright 
or dull brass, or of bealen copper. The 
choice will follow the taste of the purchaser. 
For drawing-rooms nothing looks better 
than dull gilt or brass “ scratch -brushed ” 
{i.e , dull-polishcd) and lacquered. 

The switch covers should be finished in 
similar style to the lamp fittings. Wlien. 
from necessity, the liglils arc fitted at so 
low a level that they come below the line of 
sight, the shade should come below the lamp- 
bulb or enclose it altogether Crinkled and 
ribbed and fluted glass throws unpleasant 
shadows upon adjacent surfaces, and for 
this reason is best avoided in favour of a 
plain glass. 

Silk shades should never be allowed to be 
in actual contact with the lamp-bulbs. 

iManasfement 

The management of electric light is 
simplicity itself, so long as all goes well, and 
the best security for a reliable installation is 
good materials and workmanship, for which a 
fair price must be paid. 

The worst disaster which can happen to the 
domestic system is what is termed a short 
circuit. This may arise in many ways, 
amongst which may be enumerated : 

Driving nails into the wire casings. 

Friction and injury to flexible wmes. 

(Titting through of the wire insulation by 
sharp edges m the lamp-fittings. 

Water finding access to the w^ire casings 

Whatever the cause, the result woukl lie 
a short cut for the current, local heating, 
and extinction of the lights on the section 111 
wdiich the short circuit occurs. Cases are 
not unknown in wdiich a fire has been 
started. This usually results from badly 
designed cut-outs, or from culpable negligence 
on the part of the workmen in substituting a 
piece of wire for the usual tin fuse. 

In such event water should never be 
thrown on the flames, as it only intensifies 
the trouble. The proper plan is to at once 
turn off the current at the main switch. The 
flames may then be dealt wath in the ordinary 
way. 

A Simple Repair 

The householder, unless he be an expert 
in such matters, cannot well undertake 
repairs to damaged wares, but he should be 
capable ol renewing a connection, wdiich 
generally only consists of re-inserting the 
bare end of the ware under the nut or screw 
of the switch or cut-out, as the case may be, 
and clamping it up securely with the help of 
a screwdriver. This should never be done 
without first switching off the current. 

Should all the lights become extinguished, 
before taking action it is well to sec whether 
the lamps in your neighbour's house are 
burning. If not, the trouble is most likely 
in the company's system, in which case you 
can only wait patiently until their workmen 


have remedied it, but it is as well to send 
them an early intimation of what has 
occurred. 

When a lamp begins to show a black 
deposit in the interior of the globe, and the 
amount of light it emits iDccomcs sensibly 
diminished, it is more economical to replace 
it by a new^ one than to go on burning it. 

Householders should always remember to 
switch off the lights when vacating a room. 
It IS surprising how great an economy is 
effected by a rigid adherence to this practice, 
and how difficult it is to enforce Guests and 
servants are equally culpable in their 
negligence of this simple habit. 

In lighting by gas, its deleterious effect 
on ceilings and decorations through the 
free carbon emitted with the products of 
combustion is often noticed. A similar 
effect, though not in so aggravated a form, 
IS sometimes seen w'hen electric lamps are 
placed near the ceiling. It has been treiced 
to the upwaid current of air, induced by the 
heat of the lamp, carrying with it dust 
particles, wdiich are deposited on the ceiling 
surfac e. 

A shade placed over each lamp is 
effective in spreading the dust stream, and 
thus minimising its effects, but this is not 
possible w'herc tlie lighting is to be diffused 
by icflection from the ceiling. The deposited 
du.st, how'cvci . may be removed by rubbing 
the soiled surfac es with pieces of stale bread. 

other Sy5teni5 of LUhtingr 

The whiteness and brilliancy of the acety- 
lene flame fit it admirably for domestic 
light ing in cases where no more suitable 
alternative is available. It rec|uires very 
small j)ipes. The generating apparatus is 
simple and easily managed. The cost of a 
30-light plant IS about /35. 

Acetylene is not cheaj) compared with cotd 
gas (incandescent). The cost per 1,000 
candle powder jier hour, wath calcium carbide 
at 15s. per cwt., w^orks out at about is , 
against 2 \(\. wath gas at 3.S. per 1,000 cubic 
feet. But it is no more expensive than 
coal gas when the latter is burnt with the 
bat swing burner. 

Petrol Gas 

Various systems of burning petrol vapour 
have been devised, the best and satest prob- 
ably being that known as “ The Safety- 
Inght," the main feature of which is that 
the jietrol vapour is mixed witli air in so 
dilute a form that it becomes practically 
non-cxplosive. 

It IS burnt in the ordinary incandescent 
burner with mantle, giving a light equal in all 
respects to coal gas similarly burnt. 

A 30-light plant, exclusive of jiiping, costs 
about ;t45. 

The cost per i,ooo-can(llc power per hour, 
with petrol at is. 3d. per gallon, is 2d. only. 
This will be found to compare favourably 
with the cost of gas, acetylene, and electric 
light, at the average rates given above. 
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THE ROMANCE OF OLD CfilNA 

LIVERPOOL POTTERY AND PORCELAIN 

By Mrs. WILLOUGHBY HODGSON 


Atithof of How to Identt/y Old China ” and /low to Identify Old Chinese Porcelain" 


Early Attempts to Manufacture Porcelain — The Discovery of Transfer Printing — An Invention 
that was Suggested fay Children — Punch-Bowls — ^Amusing Verses 


VV^E gather from the writings of local 
^ historians that pottery had been 
manufactured in Liverpool from an early 
date. 

The late Mr. Joseph IMayer found amongst 
the list of town dues payable at the Port of 
l..iverj)Ool in 1^74 documents which clearly 
jirove that pottery was then being made, 
but it was during the eighteenth century 


that the industry flourished and that a 
number of potters were established in this 
seaport, where they manufactured Delft 
and other wares ; indeed, it is recorded that 
“ every merchant of note was concerned in 
it.*' 

Upon the site of some of these factories 
wasters have been discovered which show 
that salt-glaze ware was made here, and that 
the wares of Astbury, Whieldon, and other 
Staffordshire pottei^, were copied, also 
tortoiseshell, agate, and cream ware. 

The principal Liverpool potters were 
Richard Chaffers, who died in 1765, the 
Shaw Brothers, Philip Christian, u hose 
works were the largest and most important, 


of the oldest pieces of earthenware may be 
found to be decorated with a design in 
which appears a bird (probably the l^iver 
bird! with a sprig in its beak Some such 
jiieces may be seen in the British Museum. 

Amongst early productions were large 
Delft drug-pots, such as are now much 
sought after The ware was co]ned from 
Dutch Delft, which it greatly resembled, 
and the body was covered 
with a white enamel, on 
which a design and the 
name of the drug were 
] lain ted in a rich shade of 
blue 

Tiles for hearths and for 
other purposes were also- 
manufactured in large 
quantities, and were de- 
corated in blue and other 
colours. 

Many of these were 
ornamented with Biblical 
subjects, with chapter and 
verse placed below, a 
favourite design being one 
which depicted Jonah 
emerging from the mouth 
of the whale Others were 
decorated with flowers, 
figures, animals, and land 
and seascapes 

Tt woukl seem that as 
early as 1 769 attempts had 
been made to manu- 
facture porcelain. In an 
old notebook a recipe, 
dated Januarj^ 1769, has 
been found, which contains 
the following : “Christian’s 
China body 100 parts of 
rock ; 24 parts of flint ; 
6 parts best flint glass; to 
every 20 lbs. of above, t lb of salts.’’ Of 
course, these ingredients would not make a 
porcelain body, but they were, no doubt, used 
for earthenware of fine quality, possibly that 
which vso greatly resembled Wedgwood’s 
cream ware. 

Another recipe in the same notebook, 
called “ Pennington’s body,’’ reads thus . 

“ Bone ash, 60 lbs. ; Lynn sand, 40 lbs. ; 
flint, 33 lbs. ; fritted together ; to every 
60 lbs of the above, 20 lbs of clay.” The 
kind of clay is not specified ; it may have 
been Cornish clay or merely pipeclay. 
These ingredients would have given an 
almost translucent body, and they, no doubt, 
formed the nucleus of the porcelain body 



A plate of buff'Coloured Liverpool ware, with brown transfer printed centre, surrounded by 
a wreath of raised vine-leaves enamelled in Rreen This transfer printing was the most 
popular forT of ornamentation used at the Liverpool potteries 
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Liverpool porcelain closely resembles that 
ol Worcester, but, when pieces made at these 
two places are seen side by side, it shows a 
very distinct characteristic in the grey shade 
ol the body. This is accounted for by the 
glaze, which is of a cold grey tone. Porcelain 
services and mugs and jugs were decorated 
in blue under-glaze and jn colours and gilt ; 
but the most popular form of ornamentation 
used at Liverjiool was that of transfer 
printing in vanous colours and black. 



A Liverpool porcelain mug ornamented with a transfer printed 
outline, filled m by hand This work was usually done by 
young girls 

y ;^>w ^/tr Soulh Muu utu 

The discovery of the art of transfer 
printing upon porcelain has been claimed by 
Worcester and also by Sadler & (been, c>l 
Liverpool It is more than probable that 
the process was discovered mdcipendently at 
alxnit the same time at both ])laces Hand- 
cock's printing upon Worcester china became 
famous (page 1300, Vol. 2), and the jirocess 
had previously been in use at the Battersea 
enamel works 

The story, of the beginnings of transfer 
pnnting upon porcelain by Messrs Sadler 
Sc Green, at Liverpool, is an interesting 
one, and is related by the late Mr Joseph 
Mayer in his “ History of the Art of the 


pieces of earthenware that they had brought 
from the potteries to ornament their baby 
house with. This Mr. Sadler kept to himself, 
and seeing the value of the art thus suggested 
to him by that circumstance, after many 
fruitless trials, he at last succeeded in 
accomplishing his object ” 

He next communicated his discovery to 
Mr Guy Green, and they decided to apply 
to the King for a patent. This, however, 
they never took out, feeling that so curious 
a discovery would not easily be found out,” 
and that a long time must elapse before 
otliers could injure them by competition 
Mr Mayer also says that this firm printed 
3,200 tiles in six hours, and that they had 
been more than seven years in j)crfecting 
the discovery. 

Transfer Printing: 

The process of transfer pnnting upon 
pottery and porcelain ma}" shortly be ex- 
plained as follows The imjiression from a 
copper j)late taken upon paper was ajiplied 
to tlie ware or j^orcelain, which had previously 
been heated and sized This was firmly 
pressed and careful 1 5^ rubbed, and the ink 
being made with linseed oil, the impression 
remained when the pajicr was removed 

In the articles on Wedgwood (pages 2505 
and 2620, Vol 4), was shown how this 
potter sent his wares to Liverpool to be 
jinnted At first these were earned by 
pack-horses m panniers, and later in waggon 
loads, and were returned to be fired in the 
kilns at Etruria Sadler and Green charged 
very moderately for their work, and a large 
dinner and tea-service printed for Wedgwood 
upon his cream ware, which was made for 
DaMd (iarrick, was decorated by this firm 
at a cost of bs ojd Several colours were 
used at first, but after a time all were 
abandoned except black and red This did 
not suit Wedgwood ; nor were the early 
patterns to his liking. In May, 3770, he 
w'rotc to Bentley: ” I have had a good talk 
with Mr Sadler, and find him willing to 
do anything to improve his patterns ” 
He also mentions a ” sett of land- 
skips with childish scrawling, sprigs of 


Potter in Liverpool ” 
” The Liverpool Guide, ” 
published in 1799, it is 
stated that ” copper- 
])latc printing on china 
and earthenware origin- 
ated here m 1752, and 
remained for some time 
a secret with the in- 
ventors, Messrs. Sadler 
and Green.” But Mayer 
adds; “Mr. Sadler 
gained his first idea of 
applying the art of 
printing to the orna- 
mentation of pottery 
from seeing some chil- 
dren stick waste prints, 
which he had given 
them, upon broken 


He says that, in flowers,” and adds that he has persuaded 



Two Liverpool tiles, printed by Sedler Green One is in brown trensfer, the other in green.. 
These dies were retnerkebJe for their eJeerness of outline end beeoty of design 
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Sadler to try " purple and a sett of red 
chalk style.” 

In 1772 John Sadler retired from business, 
and from that time there was a marked 
improvement in the patterns and more 
colours were used Some designs were 
])nntcd in outline and were filled in by hand, 
young girls being employed upon this work 
SIk'IIs and seaweed were favourite patterns. 

'I'lles printed by Sadler and Green were 
reinarkalde tor clearness of outline and 
beauty of design These may often be found 
to bear the name of the jinnters, sometimes 
the name Sadler alone occurs The colours 
used were black, green, brown, puce, and 
red 

Seth Pennins:ton*A Work 

Seth Ikmnington made both pottery and 
]’)orcelain at Liverjiool Some very fine 
earthenware vases and beakers decorated in 
under-glaze blue, in exact imitation of 
Ghmese Nankin porcelain, with covers sur- 
mounted by a ('hinese lion, are said to have 
l)een made by him He carried on a flouri.sh- 
ing trade with America, jinncipally in ]ugs, 
mugs, and ])unch-bowls. The.se latter were 
fro(|ucntly of very large size, some being 
over twenty inches in diameter They were 
generally ornamented with such subjects as 
“ th(' death o) (General Wolfe,” jnctures of 
W.ishington, and the Wa.shmgton monument, 
orinted in transfer upon cream ware. Small 
labels in Liverpool earthenware may still 
be picked up; they were used on decanters, 
and were marked ” Madeira,” “ Brandy,” 
” Kum,” ” Ciin,” ” Cyder,” ” Wormwood,” 
” Pejipermint,” etc 

A factory which carried on the largest 
trade in Liverjiool was founded in 1790 by 
Richard Abbey It became famous for its 
tea-scTvices, mugs, ]ugs, and bowls, some of 
which wc'rc ornamented with transfer A 
Special feature of this factory were jugs 
known as “ arms jugs,” which were made 
lor the members of various guilds In years 
gone by there were a hundred guilds in 
England ; to-day the number is seventy-six. 


some of which represent trades long extinct. 
A strange instance of the curious conser- 
vatism of our countrymen. 

The arms found upon these jugs comprise 
the bakers’ arms, with the motto, ” Pniise 
God for all ” ; the blacksmiths, with the 
motto, ” By hammer and hand all acts do 
stand.” The bucks’ arms, with hunting 
trophies and stags, with the paradoxical 
legend, ” Freedom and Innocence ” , the 
hatters, with the motto, ” We assist each 
other in time of need.” 

One of the finest of these jugs bears the 
” farmers' arms,” and a teapot having the 
same design may be seen in the South 
Kensington Museum. On the reverse side 
is the following verse . 

May the mifjhty and j^reat 
Koll in splendour and state, 

1 envy them not, J declare it ; 

I eat my own lamb, 

M> chicken and ham, 

1 shear my own sheep and I wear it. 

I have lawns, I have bowers, 

1 have fruits, 1 have flowers, 

The lark is my mommy; alarmer ; 

To you, lolly doys, now 
Here’s to (rod bless the plow,” 
bony life and content to the faimer. 

Richard Abbey died m 1801, whilst leading 
the choir in his church, at the age of eighty- 
onc. 

Marks on Liverpool Pottery 

Some Liv^erpool jugs and mugs bear very 
quaint mottoes and verses, and a collection of 
these articles is recommended to the woman 
who is on the look-out for some hobby with 
an interest wider than that of collecting mere 
old pottery and porcelain 

On a gallon jug the following appears : 

Come, my old friend, and take a pot, 

But mark me what 1 say . 

■Whilst thou drinks! thy neiyhbour’s health, 

Drink not thine own away. 

Upon a mug these appropriate words, 
which go right to the point, may be 
found : 

Call freely, 

Drink merrily, 

Pay honestly, 

Part quietly 

The marks used at 
Liverpool include 
the word Herculan- 
eum, which is im- 
pressed or transfer 
jirinted on the ware ; 
the Liver bird, with 
a branch in its beak ; 
the names Richard 
Chaffers, Penning- 
ton, Christian, and 
Sadler and Cireen ; 
also the word Liver- 
pool, surmounting 
an anchor ; and the 
letter P in various 
forms. 


1765. 
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ftf Liveroool Dottery and porcelain. The bird mark probably represents 
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Good and Bad Flats — The Question ot District — Aspect-— Rents — Convenience — Plans of Flats — 

The Points that Distinguish a Good Flat 


In selecting a fiat for a permanent home, one 
^ cannot be too careful in considering the 
various questions which make for corn fort, 
convenience, and health 

In some cases the question of district will 
be determined by the necessities of the case, 
but where the choice in this rcs}')oct is not 
limited, it is well to take into account the 


main thoroughfares served by omnibuses 
and trams Everything considered, the first 
and second floors are usually the best levels 
m any block of flats unprovided with lifts 
VMicre passenger lilts are installed, the 
choice may extend to the higher floors, 
which have the advantage of better light and 
.purer air, but they usually lack such features 




Rath Rm 


Bed 


immediate surroundings, both as ^ 

regards the general character of the I 

neighbourhood and the presence or I I — J 1 

not of open spaces. The latter ]ioint P 

is important when the household I un-e* 

includes children. L »^‘TCH£n 

Having decided the question of J X. 

district, the next consideration is 

aspect, and there is much to be said I 

in favour of a flat facing south, as in j I y I 

this case the sun .shines into the Rath Pm / 

living-rooms An east or west aspect JIQ) ^ 

is next best, and a north aspect un- 

desirable, as being almost or entirely Jj I 

sunless It is true that the bedrooms IT I 

may secure some sun with a north Ij Bed I 

aspect, but more often than not it U 

is cut off by a projc'cting wing, or by ■ \/ ^ 

the presence of a second block <i 

The question of “ which floor > ” is lil mm ^ 

one that may not affect every tenant I' 

in the same de- o| a 

gree The rentals I 

are lusually fixed 
on a scale which 

IS a rough indica- / 

t ion of the rcla- BED Rm 

tive desirability i 

ot the various * 

floor levels z' 

IkivSements and um , 

third and fourth 

floors are the . A. 

lowest in rent ' « 

Generally 

siieaking. base- \ ■ ^ 

ments arc un- DRAWING J 

desirable, being ROOM Dining B... 1 

dark and cheer- I 1 

less On the I j 

other h and , ■ 

second, third, f 

and higher floors IHHHPBBssssssss^lgigiyiggi#^ 
involve the _ , . ,, ^ 

elimbing of ^ London rlar m which all the reception rooms arc on the frontage 
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as bay windows, 
and the rooms 
arc less lofty 
As a rule, flats, 
the principal 
rooms of wdiich 
face a w e 1 1 - 
opening or a 
narrow court or 
thoroug hfare, 
are to be avoided 
on hygienic 
grounds 

('oming to the 
internal arrange- 
ment of the flat, 
the entrance 
hall should be 
roomy, and if of 
the square type, 
IS to be prei er- 
red. Economy 
of space is so 
well practised in 
the other parts, 
that the hall 
becomes the 
dejiository lor 
many things 
which in a house 
could be placed 
elsewhere — 
hence one of the 
advantages of 
hall s})ace. At 
the same time 
the roomy hall, 
ap^irt from its 
practical con- 
venience. always 
adds to the good 
appearance and 
general sense of 
roominess of a 
flat 


many steps, unless there is a lift. Ground 
floors save stair climbing, but where the 
Outlook is across a street to high buildings 
opposite, they are usually sunless, even with 
a south aspect, and the front rooms are 
under the observation of passers-by. The 
latter objection applies also to first floors in 


In designing flats, it is not usual to place the 
rooms of adjacent flats in immediate juxta- 
jiosition It is generally contrive^ that the 
staircase, halls, and passages are interposed, 
a plan which secures that a minimum amount 
of sound shall pass from one flat to the other 
on the same level. This point should be 
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looked lor, as it is not universally observed. 
Those who value quietude should inquire 
as to the nature of the floors Concrete 
floors are greatly superior to wooden joist 
floors as obstacles to the passage of sound 
I'lats with glass-panelled front doors 
constitute a temptation to those who “ break 



f^'8. 2 Anothej usual type of London flat in which the arrange 
ment of the reception rooms entails too much space devoted to the 
passage 


through and steal,” many flat robberies 
having been eflected by j)ressing a hole 
through the leaded-glass panels and opening 
the latch from the inside in the temporary 
absence of the tenants. 

Another point that should claim the 
attention of the prospective tenant is the 


This should never be less than nine feet, and 
it is better if it is at least a foot more. Very 
high ceilings, in conjunction with small 
rooms, however, have not a good appearance, 
and on sanitary grounds are no gain 

The amount of accommodation will neces- 
sarily be in accordance with the requirements 
of the hou.sehold ; but, with a given number 
of rooms, it is better to have at least one 
large one, for use as general living-room, 
than an extra room and all of the same size. 


The convention of, a separate drawing-room 
can usually be disjicnsed with in a flat of 
moderate size Sitting-rooms with bay 

windows arc not only more cheerful, but the 
extra space provided by the bay is a valuable 
addition to the capacity of the room. 

The kitchen, always an important feature 
in a flat, .should 
be far removed I 

from the other I 

rooms and | 

should be well ■ 

lighted on the L ^ 

side opposite to 

that which carries | 

the range Scr- ^ I 

vants’ bedrooms I RCD Rm I 

are sometime^' ffl jj 

m«'ide to open oil || / 

the kitchen, but Jj 

this IS not a de- 

sirnblc arrange- W ^ I 

ment Kitchens IjN:-— f 

which are fur- U|^ Rm 

nishcd with an 

outside landing I I 

served by a lift, n>ED Rm I . 
bv which coals I f o 
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Fig 3, A flat in which the kitchen is placed too near the recep^ 
tion rooms, a serious drawback to comfort and fresh air 


and tradesmen’s wares may be hauled up 
without the necessity of using the staircase 
and front door, are ci distinct advantage, 
and are becoming more general in flat design. 
A capacious coal bunker should be fitted in 
the kitchen or on its outside landing. 

11 ciinboard is a 
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to undesirable persons to invade the building. 
A door, fastening with a latch, which may be 
opened from outside, is preferable, because, 
although it offers no real barrier to un- 
desirables, it often deters them from entering 
and ascending the staircase 

Staircases which are well lighted, both by 
day and night, and which arc papered or 
otherwise decorated, are in ])ractice found 
to be less favoured by the class which con- 
stitutes a nuisance to flat-dwellers 

Flats with wooden staircases should be 
avoided, m view of the possitfle danger from 
Are. There should be an efiicient means of 
exit to the roof m every block of flats, to 
serve as an alternative means of escape in 
case of fire, and tenants should acqu.iint 
themselves with its position and the means 
provided for ojiening it 

The points which should distinguish a 
good flat may be thus summarised 

T. A roomy entrance hall, well lighted 

2 At least one large sitting-room with 
south asjicct 

3 All rooms well lighted by daylight 

4 A constant hot water service, inde- 
pendent of the tenant’s kitchen range. 

3 A passenger lift. 

6 A coal lilt and bunker. 

7. A rear balcony 

8 Access to a common garden or prox- 
imity to a public open space. 

c). A quiet neighboui hood, free from heavy 
or omnibus trciflic 

10 Concrete floors 

II. Optional gas or electric lighting. 

12 Staircase and entrance under the 
control of an attendant. 

Some Typical Plans 

As a rule, the woman who decides to 
remove her household to a flat has to content 
herself with more limited accommodation 


feiiture to be looked 
for, but IS not al- 
ways in evidence 
A light, wcll-ven- 
1 dated bathroom 
and w c , preferably 
not combined in 
one apartment, arc 
indispensable ; and 
d is an advantage 
(^>f ajipreciablc 
value if the hot 
water service is 
provided from a 
common source 
under the control 
<^>f the landlord. 
This advantage is 
particularly wel- 
come in summer, 
when it is not al- 
ways necessary for 
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to 


— other purposes 

-eep a fire in the kitchen range. 

blats vary much as regards the treat- 
ment of the common staircase and its 
egree of accessibility to strangers. The 
permanently open front door is an invitation 


Rook 


Fig 5 A well' 
arranged flat of 
three rooms, with 
suitably placed j 
kitchen, roomy 
cupboards, and 
no waste passage | 
space 
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for the same rent. The number of necessary 
rooms will be determined by the number of 
persons who require separate sleeping accom- 
modation, the probable number of visitors 
who may join the household, and the number 
C)t sitting-rooms which will serve for the 
l.imily’s ordinary neexls 

Apart, however, from the question of the 
number ol rooms, there is that of the general 
plan of the flat. 

When more than one room is used for 


sitting accommodation, those flats in which 
all the reception rooms are on the frontage 
are preferable. The arrangement of the 
sitting-rooms in this manner generally affects 
the whole plan of the fiat favourably, by 
diminishing the amount of passage space. 

This point is illustrated m the accompany- 
ing plans (Figs, i and 2), which are typical 
('xamples of London flats of about the same 
rental value. A glance sho^vs the advantages 
nf the first over the second arrangement. 


It is always desirable that the kitchen 
should be removed as far as possible from 
the sitting-rooms, any advantage that niay 
be supposed to accrue in serving meals being 
more than overweighted by the presence of 
kitchen odours in the living-rooms. 

The next illustration (Figs 3 and 4) shows 
the same floor plan in each case, but in the 
first figure the kitchen is situated in too near 
proximity to the living-rooms. 

F'lats giouped round a well-opening 
generally suffer from bad lighting and stag- 
nant air, and on that account are not to be 
recommended, unless some special means have 
been devised to overcome these objections. 

Fig. 5 shows a well-arranged fiat of three 
rooms. Which lets at about per annum. 
It is light, the ceilings are high, hot water is 
sujiplied from a common service, and the 
rooms arc wired for electric light The 
kit( hen is well placed m relation to the other 
rooms, and there is little waste passage space. 
The two roomy ciijiboards arc a useful 
feature This is quite typical of a conven- 
ient small flat at a reasonable rental. 

In the next illustration (Fig. f>) is shown a 
flat which in many respects is uell jflanned. 
The back and front both overlook open 
spaces, that at the back being a tennis ground. 
This makes the whole flat very light, and gives 
a ])lciisant, large back lied- 
room The hall is roomy, the 
bathroom and w.c. are sepa- 
rate, the passage space is 
small, and there is an outside 
balcony with tradesmen’s lift. 
Tlic lent is from 7^75 upwards. 

(iencrally sjicaking, the 
more tlu' jilan of a flat ap- 
proaches a square form, the 
more convenient is the arrange- 
ment ol the rooms. 

Are Flats Healthy ? 
Regarded strictly from the 
sanitary standpoint, there is 
no doubt that the flat, 
however well-designed and 
provided with sanitary con- 
\'cnicnces, is less healthy as 
a residence than a dwelling 
house at its best. 

TIic cause may be a com- 
jiosite one — partly a question 
of insufficient light and air 
in the flat, and partly one of 
inadequate facilities for the 
children to run m the open. 

It .should be understood that 
these remarks, which apply to 
the broad question of the healthiness of flats 
compared with dwelling houses, arc in no scn.se 
condemnatory of the flat. The advantage is 
certainly on the side of the house, but fhe 
general experience of those who dwell in flats 
points to no serious effects on health, such as 
could be urged as a reason for avoiding that 
type of dwelling altogether. 

'Use follow hitf is .1 fi^ood ftrni for supplying: materials, etc., mentioned 
ill this Section Messrs. Price’s Patent Candle Co . Ltd. (Clarke's 
“Pjramid” Night Lightsl 

To be contintied. 



Fig. 6. A welUplanned flat with large hall, light rooms, and small passage The more the 
plan of a flat approaches a square form the more conveniently are its rooms arranged 




This .section forms a complete guide to the art of prc^ervlng and acquiring beauty. IIow wide is 
its scope can lie seen from the following summary of its contents ; 

Beautiful Women in Histoiy 

The Beautiful Bahy 

Beauty Secrets Mot her ’i ou^ht to 

Treatment of the Hair 

The Beautiful Child 

Teach their Daughters 

The Beauty of Motherhood ami 

Health and Beauty 

The Complexion 

Old Ai^e 

Physical Culture 

The Teeth 

The Effect of Diet on Beauty 

Ho 7V the Housewife may Pixserve 

The Eyes 

Freckles, Sunburn 

Her Good Looks 

The Ideal of Becuuty 

Beauty Baths 

Manuure 

Beauty Foods 

I'he Ideal Figure^ 
elc., etc. 


BEAUTIFUL WOMEN IN HISTORY 


THE REMARKABLE DUCHESS OF KMNQSlWi 

By PEARL ADAM 


CLiZABjrni CiiUBLKiGH was the possessor 
^ of quite remarkable good looks. 

Her mother occupied the position of house- 
keeper at Windsor Castle, and whether it was 
due to the influence of her beauty or the 
influence of her good mother, the fair 
Elizabeth had no difficulty at all m obtaining 
a post as Maul of Honour. 

She was soon besieged by all the Court 
gallants, who flocked like bees around the 
remarkably lovely girl of twenty-three. She 
was tall, witty, bold and vivacious. She 
was not one of your melting, languishing, 
dreamy, wilting creatures, but was vain, 
proud, ambitious, and much concerned with 
the necessity for obtaining rank, wealth, and 
power. She made good use of the oppor- 
tunities afforded her through her position at 
Court, and a year after her appointment she 
had acce])ted the advances of the young 
Duke of Hamilton. 

The engagement was kept a profound 
secret, and as the course of true love never 
does run smooth, her lover, almost imme- 
diately after the declaration of his passion, 
had to depart, in 1744, upon the grand tour, 
which was the necessary finish to the educa- 
tion of a nobleman. They made their plans 
carefully. She departed to Lainaton to stay 
with relatives in the purer atmosphere of 
family life, leaving behind her all the t emitt- 
ing influences of Court life. There she was 
to await the return of her Duke, keeping 
strict silence regarding the engagement until 
he was once more with her. 

Their parting was sad, as lovers’ partings 
nrc, and ended with solemn undertakings by 
the Duke to write to his dear one by every 
possible post and courier. 


Day alter day, week after week, did Eliza- 
beth tremblingly await the promised news 
from her lover, but none came. She began 
to doubt, she grew angry. Her prule was 
hurt How, she asked herself, dared he 
wander around Europe leaving her behind 
aching for a word from him ? All this grow- 
ing feeling of resentment was skilfully fanned 
by her relatives, and particularly by her aunt, 
Mrs Hanmer, who found in the person ol 
a naval lieutenant, Horvey, one of the many 
victims of Elizabeth’s beauty, a pleasing 
contrast Lieutenant Hervey had followed 
her from Windsor to the village of Lainston, 
and lost no opportunity ol urging his suit 
He had many things to recommend him 
He was seventeen years of age and quite a 
man of the world. I fc had great prospects 
of succeeding to the earldom of Bristol, 
half the estates of the Earl ol Portsmouth, 
and the barony of Howard de Walden. 

Elizabeth, full ol pique and pride at the 
neglect of her dneal lover, remembered all 
this Only a beantiful girl brought up at 
('ourt m a humble position could realise 
how attractive were these worldly honours 
Only a woman slighted can understand the 
fire of anger smouldering in the heart of 
the proud and quick-tcmpercd Elizabeth 
In the end all these conflicting forces of 
self interest, hurt pride, and v.inity, won the 
day for the young but ardent lieutenant. 

They married secretly at eleven o’clock 
at night, in the ]ircsence of Mrs Hanmer and 
three other witnesses, m the village church at 
Lainston. Three days later Hervey returned 
to his ship, and the Maid of Honour returned 
to her duties at Court 

She and her mother lived in a house in 
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Conduit Street, and there Hervey, when his 
naval duties permitted it, paid her secret 
visits. Elizabeth bore him a son, and as the 
marriage could not be announced without 
the loss of her post at Court, her reputation 
suffered 

One day the Duke of Hamilton returned 
home, rind demanded to see her. He 
declared himself ready to marry her in spite 
of the scandal busily talked about her m 
every gossip centre of the town. He loved 
her still, and yet he feared, as he had heard 
nothing from her when he was on his travels, 
not even an acknowledgment of his letters, 
that her affection for him had disappeared. 


Then cxplan*itions revealed the fact that 
Hervey had heavily bribed Mrs. Hanmer to 
<lestroy all letters from the Duke to Elizabeth 
and all the letters Elizabeth wrote to him. 
Hamilton had been faithful all the time Of 
course, she had to refuse him without giving 
any reason, and he shortly afterwards 
married one of the lamous jVhss CUinnings 
(see page iq, Vol. i) h:hzabeth, unable 
to bear the humiliations and the growing 
scandal of London, went abroad. .She had 
no desire whatever to meet her husband, the 
man who had ruined her love affair with 
Hamilton. After a stay in Ciermany, where 
she was made much of by all from the King of 
PrnQQi?! downwards, she returned to London, 


to find her notoriety somewhat abated, and 
her charms, if anything, increased. 

The courtly, grey-haired Duke of Kingston 
paid her his addresses, and Elizabeth, her 
ambitions thoroughly aroused, determined 
to marry him. She dashed off to Lainston, 
went to the church, fainted in the vestry, and 
while the gallant clerk was busy fetching 
her a glass of water, ripped out the fatal 
entry of her marriage to Hervey. She 
returned exultant to London, to find that 
Hervey her husband had succeeded to the 
earldom of Bristol and a staggering rent-roll, 
and, moreover, that he was dying. All her 
trouble thrown away, and worse beside, the 
Duke of Kingston began 
to show coolness. At once 
this extraordinary woman 
fiew back again to Lam- 
slon, called on the vicar 
who performed her mid- 
night marriage, and ex- 
j)laincd to him that she was 
lieing vilely used, that cer- 
tain odious persons were 
endeavouring to disjiute 
her claim to be Lady 
Bristol, and that she had 
come to obtain a copy 
of her marriage lines 
The vicar, sympathetic 
m.in, hurried off to the 
vestry, only to find all 
record of the marriage 
gone Elizabeth fainted. 
What more can a woman 
do ? Her good name gone, 
her re]nitation ruined — 
and sim])ly beca,usc some 
Viliam had destroyed the 
evidence of a ceremony 
which the vicar himself, 
of ( ourse, remembered 
perfectly. The vicar, 
confronted with all this 
beauty in distress, did 
what many a man had 
done before for the sake 
ol lovely woman — he 
hesi ta ted and was lost H e 
forged a fresh certificate 
of the marriage. Con- 
tusion and ill-luck, how> 
ever, were not to leave 
Elizabeth so quickly The ink was hardly dry 
upon the good vicar’s forgery which made her 
again irrevocably the prospective widowed 
Countess of Bristol than the Earl of Bristol 
refused to die, and the Duke of Kingston put 
the question with renewed ardour. The 
position was really becoming too compli- 
cated to be tolerable to either Bristol or 
Elizabeth. They were both anxious to be rid 
of one another An ecclesiastical court was 
summoned to declare the midnight marriage 
null and void. She gained her freedom, and at 
once informed the Duke of Kingston that she 
would be happy to become a duchess. A 
period of peace enabled Elizabeth to enjoy 
to the full the distinction of being both a 
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duchess and the most beautiful woman in 
England. The Duke died and left the bulk 
of his fortune to her. 

All seemed pleasant, but m the darkness 
of past years trouble was brewing One of 
the witnesses of the midnight marriage with 
Hervey was dissatisfied with the treatment 
she received at the hands of the Duchess of 
Kingston, and communicated with Evelyn 
Meadows, the man who lost most by the 
Duke of Kingston’s infatuation for Elizabeth. 
His legal advisers were quick to sec their 
profit in what she told them, establishing as 
it did, beyond doubt, that the marriage with 
Hervey was legal, and that therefore when 
the lovely Elizabeth married the Duke of 
Kingston she had committed vulgar bigamy, 
and also that the Duke of Kingston’s will, 
leaving the greater part of his enormous 
])ortion to his wife, was thoroughly invalid, 
since he had no wife to leave it to The 
necessary steps were taken to bring the 
matter to trial, and perha}:)S the most 
historic ol the causes cHehves which make our 
legal history was the result Eli/abeth, 
Duchess ol Kingston, was arraigned before 
the House ol Lords on a charge ol bigamy. 
The scene in the historic chamber was worthy 
of a more joyous occasion 

The proceedings opened with an imiiosing 
procession from the door ol the chamber 
to the dais on which stood the throne l\vo 
and two marched the Lord High Steward’s 
attendants, judges, peers, bishops, arch- 
bishops, all 111 fullest panoply ol cloak and 
robe and heraldic symbol, and then the T>ord 
High Steward, Lord Chancellor of Great 
Britain, walking alone, his tram borne by 
p.iges, and lastly, in similar state, H K 11 
the Duke of Cumberland, the King’s uncle. 

With stately ceremonial ol numbered 
paces and low^ reverences the Duke w'as 


escorted to the throne, and the Chancellor 
to the Woolsack, and the herald’s voice rang 
out, “ Oyez, oyez, oyez ! Elizabeth, Duchess 
Dowager of Kingston, come forth'” 

For five days the peers of England listened 
to the recital of the amazing romance of love, 
ambition, cunning, and despair wdiich was the 
life of the accused woman. At the end of 
the proceedings there was no doubt as to the 
verdict. It had been proved beyond all doubt 
that the mulnight marriage had really taken 
place, and tluit the ecclesiastical court w’hich 
had declared the ceremonj^ null and void 
had been duped by collusion betw^een the 
Earl of Bristol and Elizabcih into so doing.] 
, One by one the jicers rose in their places,' 
uncovered, and wath their hands upon 
their breasts found the prisoner guilty of 
bigamy. Some wdio had loved her remained 
silent. 

The Duchess was summoned before the 
peers and acquainted with the verdict. The 
wmman wdio had fascinated half the crowned 
heads of Europe and nearly all the aristo- 
cracy of England stood unmoved under the 
shock The Court had found her guilty of 
bigamy, in that her marriage wnth Bristol was 
valid wLcn she went through the ceremony of 
marriage with the Duke of Kingston The 
C'ourt therefore had declared her to be the 
lawful Countess of Bristol, and as a peeress of 
the realm she claimed her right to exemption 
from jiunishment. The claim could not be 
Resisted If she were not C'ouritess of Bristol 
then she was Duchess of Kingston, and had 
committed no bigamy Being Countess of 
Bristol she was exempt from punishment 

Though she escaped punishment England 
became imjiossible for her She w’cnt 
abroad, and continued, in spile of her years, 
to add to the number of her devotc'd admirers. 
She died m I ‘'ranee at lh(' age ot sixty-six 


THE ART OF HAIRBRESSIHO 


By DAVID NICOL, Diploma of Honour at the Pans Evhibition. Codfeur by Appointment 

to H.M. The Queen 

C onfiHueii ftom !’art ^2 

Preliminary Steps to a Good Coiffure — Studying the Hair — French Combing — The Correct and 
Incorrect Method — The Foundation and its Uses — A Few Directions 


’The majority of ladies are, of necessity, 
* their own hairdressers, thcrelore all 
women should know, at all events, a little 
about the correct way to dress the hair. 

Hair is a valuable adjunct to jiersonal 
a])])earance that should never be anything 
but beautiful. Some ladies manage to rum 
their own coiffures through ignorance of 
various essential jircliinmaries that alone 
ensure a perfect result. 

Men, as a rule, dress hair far better than 
women. A man knows how he likes a 
woman to look. A woman only knows how 
'^he likes to look, and never pauses to consider 
d the effect that pleases her gives the best 
usult ultimately. A man always looks 
id the tout ensemble, A woman looks 
c hiefly at details. They only look at the 
dair, not at the face, neck, and figure below 
d. To decide on the most becoming style 


of hair-dressing, a woman should study the 
size and shape of her head in conjunction 
with her body, not apart from it. If the 
lair sex did this, wc should not see wide hair 
arrangements on the top of small necks, or 
j)udg 3 ^ little knots perched in the centie of a 
long, thin seal]). 

A good luiirdresser never dresses hair 
twice alike. Though cmi)loying the same 
iiK’ans — curls, coils, plaits, and so on— he 
achieves a very different end. There arc 
some perruquiers who master fi\x* or six 
styles of hairdressing ; one high, d la 
Pomjiadour, one low, one with a centic, 
one with a side })arting, and one m the 
Grecian style These he applK\'> indis- 
criminately to every customer. The dressing, 
taken by itself, may be jierfect, and worthy 
of a prize — on a baibcr’s block. But on 
a living woman, with character and 

K 
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individuality such stereotyped work is use* 
less. 

No woman can afford to neglect or dis- 
regard the importance of a good coiffure. 
She may be exquisitely dressed, naturally 
beautiful, with glossy, luxuriant hair, but if 
that hair is badly dressed, her appearance is 
spoilt. A dowdy head can rum the smartest 
frock , while a smart, chic head improves 
an old frock out of recognition. The world 
looks first at a woman’s face, to which her 
hair IS a frame that either detracts or adds 
to its beauty Every woman, especially 
every young girl, ought to know the 
elementary rules of hairdressing. Once 
mastered, let fashion change as it will, the 
well-grounded woman has always the 
ha]ipy distinction of being bien coiffee New 
styles arc often ruined at the out.sct by 



The ioundarton. Every style Haird.essmg needs a foundation, 
which vanes in position according to the type of coiffure chosen 


incompetent amateurs, who attempt difficult 
effects without knowing the A B C ot hair- 
dressing In these articles it is my desire 
to give some hints to ladies who dress their 
own hair regarding the easiest and correct 
way to set about an operation that at the 
best of tinies needs considerable skill. 

Why IS it that ladies with a moderate 
quantity of hair arc heard envying others 
with tresses to their knees ? If the 
grumblers only knew, short-harred women 
have the best of it. Long hair rarely, if ever, 
dresses well. It is heavy, awkward, and 
usually very straight. Pads are difficult to 
fix, and back combing is almost impossible. 
Nowadays, an enormous quantity of false 
hair is used in small pieces ; so the woman 
with n TYioflerate allowance IS far better off 


than one with '' tons " of hair. The front, 
back, and sides always look nicer with 
short hair, and the additional curls, etc., 
are easily fixed. Entire transformations are 
seldom used nowadays, but feather-weight 
adjuncts are in great demand. Pads, also, 
are not so popular as they were, for French 
combing is an admirable substitute. 

French Combing 

French combing ” is the first thing to 
be learnt in hairdressing, for it is employed 
with pads or without. There is a great deal 
ot art in this French combing, back combing, 
or fluffing — to give it its various names. 
It can be well done, when it is a great help. 
Or it can be — and often is — ill done, when 
it not only produces a bungled, matted 
a])pearance, but breaks the hair. To start 
French combing, divide the hair into strands 
or small sections. Hold the section to be 
combed firmly in the left hand, a few inche.s 
from the roots cf the hair Therein lies the 
whole secret ol good French combing. The 
reason is sirnjilc French combing is done 
in order to move all the short hairs in each 
.strand or section nearer to the scalp. These 
hairs come in lengths — those nearest the 
scalp, those a little longer, and so on to the 
( lid It is impossible to back comb hair that 
IS all one length, as the result is a tangled 
mass. The only way to gam a beneficial 
result IS to move the short hairs scal])wards 
by deforces. 

Having grasped the hair a few inches 
from the head, take a comb in the right 
hand, and push it lightly but decidedly 
through the underneath of the hair, moving 
always towards the scalp Be careiul to 
hold the hair firmly, or the next-shortest 
ends will slip out Having done this once, 
slide the leit hand an inch or so farther 
down the hair, and repeat the process 
The .small teeth of the comb must be used 
for French combing, as they catch the fine, 
short hairs ; and there must be no roughness, 
but jilcnty of decision in the movements 

This IS "repeated right down the strand of 
hair, until a short distance from the end. The 
hair IS then reversed, and brushed or combed 
lightly on the other side. When French 
combing that portion of the hair to be used 
for the front and side puffs, the “ fluffing” 
is always done on the underneath — reckoning 
from the parting — and it is afterwards 
necessary to smooth the side that will 
eventually show. An amateur would be 
better advised to use a small brush for 
this purpose, as a comb, unless manipulated 
with great care and discretion, is apt to 
take away the ” French combing.” A 
brush lightly used could not have that 
elfect. Every time the left hand moves, 
care should be taken to grasp the tail of 
hair again quite firmly. 

The careless method of French combing 
is to seize the hair anyhow, anywhere, push 
the comb in roughly, and send all the 
difterent lengths backwards together. The 
result may well be imagined ; but rt is when 
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the brushing or combi ng-out stage arrives 
that the damage is most severe, for all 
the odd lengths are matted together, and 
break terribly in the amateur hairdresser's 
efforts to disentangle them. On the other 
hand, when French combing has been done 
in the correct and harmless way described 
above, the combing-out is as easy and pain- 
less as possible. Starting at the bottom, the 
comb is drawn lightly through the hair 
downwards, and as each group of shortened 
hairs is reached, it is easily straightened out 
one at a time. Not one woman in a thousand 
can dress her hair really well without 
French combing some part of it. So this 
important preliminary deserves attention. 

Foundations 

In hairdressing, as in housc-building or 
any other craft, nothing can be done with- 
out a foundation. Few ladies apjily tins 
jirecept to hairdressing, with the result that 
many admirably conceived and well -con- 
structed coifjuYcs arc hopelessly "wobbly" 
and wretchedly uncomfortable (lirectly a hat 
is pinned on or the head moved. This 
IS solely through lack oi a proper founda- 
tion. Every style of hair dressing needs 
a loundation, which is always the same, and 
arrived at m the same manner. It only 
varies in position, according to the particular 
tyjie oi dressing chosen 

There are three jiositions for the founda- 
tion : (i) For a high dressing — right on the 
top of the head. (2) For a medium dressing 
— halfway down the head. (3) For a low 
dressing — as near the neck as possible. 
Thus it will be realised that the built-out 
portion of the coiffure — which gives it both 
shape and style — comes immediately over 
the loundation. 

To make a foundation for any stvle of hair- 
dressing, first make a centre parting, which 
can be afterwards obliterated, il necessarv. 
From the top ol that parting, on the crown 
ol the head, again divide the hair, on both 
sides, right down to the ears. This hair can 
be again divided at need. The hair is then 
partly thrown over the lace ; the remainder, 
Irom the top of tlie head to tlie ears, hanging 
down Next the foundation is started, the 
hairdresser taking a comb, and, from the 
4 entre of the partings, describing a seniicirt Ic 
downwards, on either side. 

These semicircles meet at the back of the 
head, leaving a fringe of hair hanging below 
them. The hair thus enclosed in a circle is 
then gathered firmly in the left hand, and 
becomes the loundation. When this point is 
reached, the hair should be hanging all round 
the head with a circular piece, distinctly 
isolated from the remainder by a parting. 
This ring of hair is then ready f6r tying or 
other usage. Great care must be taken to 
make the semicircular partings swiftly and 
decidedly. If the comb wobbles, or is moved 
slowly, the hair will come away, leaving two 
or three odd hairs pulling from, either side. 

Such a zig-zag parting means that when the 
bair is finally dressed, the feeling will be 


painful, solitary hairs pulling several ways 
at once. If a clear line is made, the founda- 
tion stands alone, and no amount of pressure 
from combs, pins, or the front hair will give 
it that horrid " dragging " feeling. 

Having gathered the foundation in one 
hand, it can be tied, if the hair is long enough 
to be of any u.se for curls, etc. If not, it 
should be gathered up, coiled, and pinned 
flatly on the head in the desired position. 
This leaves a flat coil of hair, perfectly firm 
and solid, and pinned to itself On to this 
foundation the front, side, and back pieces 
can be raised and fixed with perfect safety. 
Once that framework is com])lcte, any 


r 
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Hova/ the hair 13 taken back over ihe Pompadour frame. This 
shows the effect of the finished foundation, on which any style 
of coiffure desired can be built 

sj>inal dtMiT/n Oiit’id .\ n ol, U'V inarAir, T ondo i 

amount of ornamental hair can be added 
Should the foundation tail be long or thick 
enough to make into curls, it must be tietl 
firmly, and tlic ends pulled outwards, this 
pushing the tie closer to the seal}) 

The hairdresser then has a circular ring 
of thick hair, independent of the trout or 
back pieces, ii])on which to fix combs or 
other hair. And the lump caused bv t\'mg 
the hair makes a raised centre to tlie 
foundation, to ivhich any type of dressing 
can be attached With such a foundation 
on which to build her coiffure, a lady can 
have her hair dressed m any way she 
pleases, with the comforting assurance that, 
whatever else it does, it will not drag, fall 
down, nor " wobble." 

7o Oe continued. 
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BEAUTY CULTURE 
FOR WOMEN 



LonUnued front pa^t 2S72, Part 24 

The Way Faces are Formed — Beauty and Health — The Infftience of Heredity is Smatt— The 
Importance or Environment — What Hazlitt Says 


•yKr: face is formed as the character is 
* formed Every gain made by the intelli- 
gence is recorded on the character, which, in 
its turn, makes record upon the outer case 
of its being. Thus face-forming is the work 
of years. 

A mother looking at her baby tries to read 
something of this young being committed 
to her care by its face. She anxiously waits 
for the eyes to open that she may read them, 
and, to the wonder of everybody not inti- 
mately connected with the baby, she 
manages to cull much information not to 
be read by an outsider. How much of this 
“ information ” is fact and how much 
imagination ? 

Family LIkcne.M 

It is a matter of congratulation that very 
little is fact. There are the little mosaics of 
family likeness to be picked out as they 
suddenly predominate in the expression, 
but these contritiutions to the whole are 
subservient to a waiting individuality which 
is, to all intent and purposes, a stranger. 

When it is admitted that every person is 
responsible to a large extent for her own 
countenance, because it is the index to hc*r 
mind, the possibility of face-forming for 
good or evil is admitted. There is much 
jihilosophic truth in the costermonger’s 
slang term for “ face,” which he will 
humorously call ” a dial.” 

The most important face-former is health, 
since uiion health depends the outlook upon 
life. Can we alter temperament ? A study 
of the matter is very hopeful, and there does 
not appear to be any scientific basis for many 
ot the ideas on heredity which some of us 
have formed. There is, for instance, no such 
thing as ” a family temper,” and not the 
slightest reason why a child should be sullen 
bccau.se some previous member of the family 
was sullen. Mafiy of these inheritances — 
none the less objectionable because they 
arc imaginary — ought to be banished. 

The Influence of Heredity 

Technically, such a thing as temper is an 

acquired character ” ; it is the habit of 
the mind exercised under certain conditions, 
and habits are acquired, developed, or 
suppressed according to the course of 
training. When it is realised that scientific 
investigation says that this training must 
begin all over again with each individual, 
as an ” acquired character ” is not handed 
down, it is at once seen how much may be 
done in life towards forming the features of 
each individual. Of the few really inherited 
traits, little need be said, because little can 
be done to alter them should they need 
altering. 

For all practical purposes the character — 


and the face — is plastic material upon which 
experience will work for good or ill. 

Mr. L. Doncaster writes in ” Heredity ” 
this passage suggestive to a beauty cultunst : 
"But it IS well known that the continued 
use of an organ or structure, or the prolonged 
action upon it of some external stimulus, may 
alter its form or cause it to assume a con- 
dition difterent from that which it would 
have had if thc.se influences had not acted. 
In general, an organ tends to ada])t itself 
either to the uses to which it is put or to the 
action of the environment which surrounds 
it. The muscles of a limb used for strenuous 
work increase in size and strength, or a part 
of the skin continually exposed to bright 
light develops a deeper colour than if it is 
covered. The converse jirocess is also true ; 
an organ which is not used or exposed to its 
normal stimuli tends to dimmish and become 
less adapted to the use to which it is put. 
Such characters as these, arising in response to 
a stimulus, and not appearing in its absence, 
arc technically called acquired characters.” 

Bnvironment 

All this is of the utmost importance in body- 
building, and in face- forming, so far as faces 
can be formed by outward application. Ihit 
the basis of beauty of face is undoubtedly 
expression, and this expression is the ex- 
pression of character. Moreover, as the 
character develops — or deteriorates — the 
features of the face will be influenced. 
Environment has its importance in face- 
forming, but not (juite in the way it would 
at first sight appear 

For instance, there is a certain expression 
and ajipcarancc of a seaman’s eyes never 
acquired 1)57 a landsman. How is this ? 
Because the constant gazing over a stretch 
of water influences one way, and the constant 
need for alertness and scrutiny of crowded 
objects influences another. Partly, perhaps, 
but the essential difference lies in the kind of 
thought engendered by environment. The 
seaman has faith or fatalism, and a serene 
or dreamy eye, because he has ever before 
his gaze a power which renders his highest 
effort as nought at times. The city man 
has a more alert and independent expression, 
because he is always able to overcome trifles, 
and is seldom face to face with any over- 
powering force. Environment, therefore, 
provides food for thought, and it is not quite 
true, as has been said, that it unconsciously 
affects the* physiognomy. 

" A man’s look,” said Hazlitt, " is the 
work of years. It is stamped on the counten- 
ance by the events of his life.” 

To be continued 

Thp following arc good firms for sup|:>iying mateHal$, etc., mentioned hi 
this bcLtion Messrt, Antipon Co (Obesity Cure) , 1'. J Clark (Glycol, i) , 
De Mitacle Chemical Co. (Removal of Superfluous Hairs) ; Margafeite 
Merlam (Bust Treatment) ; Botier & Clarke (Asthma Cure). 



CHILDREN 


This section tells everything that a mother ought to know and ever) thing slic should teach her 

children. It will contain aiticles dealing with the whole of a child’s life from infancy to womanhood. 

A tew of the suldects are here mentioned : 

The Baby 

Education 

Physical Training 

Amusements 

Clothes 

IIo7v to En^at^e a 

ISc of Clubs 

PI 070 to Anancie a 

I/o7v lo a 

Prn'atc Goi'eruess 

Dumb-bells 

L httdjcu\ J\i) ty 

Nuy^e 

Etvpnh Si hoots for 

Des'clopers 

Outdooi (.1 antes 

Preparin'.^ for Baby 

Girls 

Chest E \pandcrs 

Judoo) Games 

Motherhood 

P'otcii^u Si hoots and 

E i en iscs Jf ithout 

Ilo'iO to Llwose Toys 

/ / hat Every Mother 

Couvents 

.apparatus 

for Child ten 

Should Kinm\ et < . 

Exihaw^e 7tnth P'orcr^u 

Jhrathiui^ Ea crciscs 

'The Seleitiou ob Story 


P'amil les for Learmni; 

Shtppiuifi 

BoohSy 


Lau(:^uages^ etc. 

Ct(. 

\ etc . 


HATEOHAIL DAHCES FOR CMEEDREH 


Cotitiniud ftom titK* /’ar/ 

By Mrs, WORDSWORTH, Principal of the Physical Training College, South Kensington 

No. 5. GREEK 

Greek Character in Dancing — Sacred, Martial, and Theatrical Dances — The Gods and Heroes, their 
Special Dances — Music and Dancing as Educational Factors in Greece 


Mo people of antiquity were 
more addicted to dancing 
than the C? recks. 

In Greece dancing was an 
actual language, interpreting all 
the sentiments and passions of 
that highly artistic, beauty- 
loving race 

Aristotle speaks of the Salta- 
tors, whose dances “ mirrored 
the manners, aliections, and 
actions of men.” In Greece, as 
in Egypt and Palestine, dancing 
always held a prominent place in 
religious ceremonial. It was also 
included among gymnastics, was 
accounted a military exercise, 
and, in the time of Aristojihanes, 
was frequently prescribed by 
physicians as an antidote to 
various ills. 

Dancing lent a charm to ban- 
quets, and gave animation to 
every type of festivity in Greece. 
Athenian festivals were innumer- 
able, and dancing was a promi- 
iient feature of them. All the 
leasts of Bacchus began with 
dancing and rhythmic leaping ; 
while, according to Strabo, no 
S'acrifice was offered at Delos 
''i^l^out the accompaniment of 


dancing and music. The very 
})oets danced as they ,sang or 
recited their verses , whence they 
came to be called “ dancers ” 
Simonides said, “ Dancing is 
silent poetry ’ That is an epi- 
gram which the damcisof (ireecc 
turned into an actual fact, 
speaking volumes lor their skill 
and artistry In the Pythian 
Games — rejiresentations of which 
may be regarded as the first 
utterances t)l the Dramatic Muse 
— dancing ])la\ed a prominent 
part. These games were divided 
into five acts, composed of poetic 
narrative, mutative music ])er- 
tormed by choruses, and, finall\ . 
dances. Lucian declares that il 
(lancing held no part m the pro- 
gramme of Olympian Games it 
w^ls because the Cireeks thought 
no prizes could be worthy of the 
art At a later period the 
Colchians admitted it into then 
public games , and thence- 
forward this custom was adopted 
by the Giceks, Romans, and 
nearly all other nations. The 
gods and heroes ol ancient Greece 
were largely connected with 
dancing. ' Homer is responsible 




Fjg I The first position 
rkotoi, Martin yatolitte 
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for the assertion 
that Vulcan, the 

lame god , to please - 

t h e g o (1 s — who I 

loved dancing — , . ^ 

forged some | 

wonderful golden 1 

figures that danced 
of themselves. 

While dancing at a \ 

festival of Diana. r' 

beautilul Helen was 
carried off by 
Theseus and ^ 

Pirithous. On W 

Achilles’ shield, cn- .. 

graved by Vulcan, JELic 

were seen young 
men and maidens ’ 

holding hands, as h|L ^ 

they danced with Wmm 

cunning, rhythm- , 

ical sle])s. T h e ^ 

girls wore light tex- 
tured drajicnes, BKjlmW} inl- 
and the men — all 
ash me with oil, m 

rubbed in at the 

gymnasium — had 

t h 1 c 1{ c r t u n 1 c s 
From their silver 

baldric ks hung swords enriched with gold, 
while every girl wore a garland of flowers. 
They danced in a ring, imitating the circular 
mol ion of a potter’s wheel before it is 
turned rapidly. Then, breaking the circle, 

they pgr- 

^ formed 

ligures. 

Found 

% V stood a 

vast con- 

theirmidst 
^ Salla- 

tors cxc- 
> cuted a 

m special 

dance, in- 

■ WmW ' terspersed 

with songs. 

«> ^ T h c 

danced 

W' 1 V where, on 

W n I any pre- 

*# i ^ text. In the 

..p ! p . temple s, 

I the woods, 

thc^ fields; 

event of 

Fir. 2. Pensive attitude, m which the right arm f a m i 1 y 
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birth, marriage, or 
death — was the ce- 
ll,,;,, casion of a dance. 

^ ’ , The returning 

seasons, the har- 

welcomed with 
dance festivals. 
The art was so 
highly esteemed in 
(Ireecc that chorus- 
niastcrs, or leaders, 
were recruited 
from the foremost 
citizens of the 
Comm o n w e a 1 1 h . 
The Greeks referred 
to skilful dancers 
as “the sages of 
the foot and hand ’ ’ 
— Iiccausc their 
slops and gestures 
expressed the mys- 
teries of nature. 
F,g 3 P,.,n„n8 The No (lance in Grocco 
lef, lu-m ,s ex,ended purpOsdeSS. 

. Fvervthing demon- 

strHt<-<l a real ami 
definite action, feel- 
ing, or passion. 
This is undoubledly the reason why the 
Greeks arc rightly considered the greatest 
dancers of the world. 

Grecian dances sprang from three funda- 
mental lypes — the sacred, mililary, and 
profane. Paintings on vases, bas-reliefs in 
marble, stone, and brass, the Tanagra 
statue 1 1 cs, 
in ah their 

Fig*. 4. Bending. The body is (lem beckwRrds, 

- -L* u- «i»*vAyn across the body 
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Dcseat, they had much 
in common with the 
Branlcs and Rondes of 
the Middle Ages. 
Their nomenclature is 
extensive ; the most 
important dances, 
round which the 
secondary ones were 
grouped, being the 
Emmcleia, thcHypor- 
chena, the Gymofaldia, 
and the Engly m atia . 
The Emmelcia was the 
title of a group of 
dances which Plato 
describes as “ full of 
gentleness, gravity, 
and nobility, suitable 
to the expression of 
those sentiments with 
which a mortal should 
be impregnated when 
invoking the gods.” 
These dances had an 
heroic and tragic cast, 
and were performed 
without the support of 
chorus or music. 

Funeral dances were 
Fjr 5 . Adoration. Both arms frequent, the ClltirC 
upUrds commumty on these 

occasions keeping step 
and singing hymns as they escorted the 
victims to the altar. Before the cortege went 
the chief priest, dancing, followed by 
mourners, usually robed in white. At the 
head of the party marched groups, who ad- 
vanced to the sound of instruments reserved 
for such solemnities. Then came pric.sts and 
” kecners ” — old women dressed in mourning, 
hired to simulate grief and tears. Relation^ 
were allowed to tahe part in funeral dances, 
though in all other religious ceremonies the 
dancing was confined to j)rofcssionals. 

Orpheus transmitted the laws of choro- 
gia])hy to Greece, alter his journeys to Sais 
and Colchis. But ins enchanted I3TC must 
have modified the primitive cadences, 
cicatmg new rhythms and movements more 
in accordance with the genius ol his race. 
The Greeks learned eagerly, and soon sur- 
passed their masters. 

War Dances 

War dances were common in Greece. 
Priapus, one of the Titans, educated the 
god of war ; and before instructing him in 
s>wordsmanshij) taught him to dance. The 
heroes followed the example of the gods 
Theseus celebrated his victory over the 
Minotaur with dancing ; and the Thessalians 
gave their magistrates the title of Prooe- 
chesteres — ” dance leaders.” The nation 
raised a statue to Elation for having danced 
the war dance so admirably, and Sophocles 
danced round the trophies taken at the battle 
ol Salamis, accompanying himself on the lyre 

Strategy was taught through the Pyrrhic 
and other war dances. To modern minds 


the teaching of the art of warfare through the 
art of dancing seems absurd ; but the Greeks 
practised it with enormous success. These 
war dances were sometimes peculiar to one 
province or city, celebrating a god, a victor^", 
or a memorable deed. The Pyrrhic dance 
illustrated the movements of attack and 
defence, and was first instituted by Pyrrhus 
at the funeral of his father, Achilles. It was 
c.spccially pojiular at the Panathensea, a 
festival in honour of Minerva, being then 
jierformcd by three young men and maidens. 
It lingers to this da^^ among (irecks ; and, 
though a war dance, was not onl^^ for male 
performers, as the Amazons excelled in it. 

Dancing: on the Greek Stagfe 

The dance consists of rapid, decided 
movements, illustrating the avoiding of 
blows and missiles, springs to one side, 
leaping back and stooping, the posture of a 
warrior letting fly an arrow, hurling a spear, 
etc. In the Karjiaia, another martial 
measure, the dancer imitated a labourer 
sowing seeds, and, attacked b\' enemies, 
despite his courageous defence, being eventu- 
ally seized and carried off with his jilougli 
This half rustic, half warlike dance was 
peculiar to the Magnesians. In the Hormos, a 
dance m honour of Diana, all the ^aiuth ot 
Sparta met. This national dance became 
celebrated owing to the beaut 3^ of the 
dancer’s attitudes. It wound up m a brisk 
and spirited fashion, the iicrlormers, led by 
a young couple, dancing gaily through the 
public streets. Gesture and vocal accom- 
jianiment animated its movements, and it 
had some points of rescmblanc'c to tlie 



Fig. 6. Reicction. The dancer springs sideways, both hands 
extended as if pushing something away The figures are now 
danced to a quick tempo 
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modern Branlc. Its steps were 
directed now in an easterly, now 
a westerly direction ; for which 
reason Butteux considers that 
it was an astronomical dance 

“To gain and keep as long 
as possible agility, suppleness, 
strength, and vigour — this, in a 
few words, was the aim of the 
(irceks in their bodily exer- 
cises," says Deseat. “It was 
by dancing in fighting gear 
that the (Greeks, a nation of 
heroes, trained themselves in 
the art of hand-to-hand com- 
bats. Docs not the dancing 
step with which they advanced 
in war suggest our ‘ l^alance ’ 
step ? It may be added that 
many movements of modern 
bayonet exercises recall those 
ot ancient (b'ecian military 
dances." 

On the (ircek stage dancing 
was popular from t'arliest times, 
(iieek playwrights, Aristo- 
phanes, So]ihocJes, and other 
lamous bards, danced in public 
in their own plays. Among the 
(irceks the limbs and body 
spoke as graphically as the 



Fir. 7. Searching. The hands are ex 


tongue, and in the theatre ])lays towards an obiter m the far arms raised 

were acted as much by this 
same “ silent poetry " as by actual dialogue 
The best dancers were recruited from the 
Arcadians, a fine, strong race In the theatre 
female character:, were acted by men, 
the dancers wearing masks adapted to 
their various ro/cs For a long time stage 
dancers sang their own accompaniments ; 
but at last the chorus was instituted, and 
thereafter singing and dancing went hand in 
hand. Oreck theatrical dancing did not 
develop much elegance until after the 
rcjiression of the buffoons who parodied the 
verses of the great poets. Once these 
would-be comedians disappeared, stage 
dancing made wonderful progress. 

.Some Characteristic Poses 

It will be gathered that any detailed 
fixed outline of a (ircek dance is impossible. 

On the other 
hand, nothing is 
better for chil- 
dren than to 
attempt, to 
suitable music, 
various move- 
ments in the 
true Grecian 
style, illustrat- 
ing moods and 
feelings. Such 
a dance is easy, 
delightful, and 
very valuable 
practice ; t h c ^ 
dancer should f?,;, 



light dress, in which her arms 
and body arc allowed perfect 
fr6edom. Starting in a slow, 
stately rhythm, she passes 
through different attitudes, 
expressing, for example, adora- 
tion, searching, sorrow, and 
worshij) liiach movement is 
connected with the others, the 
whole forming a series of 
beautiful postures The music 
then changes to a rapid tempo ; 
quick, springing movements, 
and sharply defined attitudes 
succeed the slow ones, ending 
in a posture of complete sub- 
jection. 

Slow Tempo 

Fig I Introduction. Arms 
slowly raised. 

Fig z. Pensive. Right arm 
raised above head and dropped 
across left arm 

Fig 3. Point niff. I.eft hand 
extended sideways, as if 
pointing. 

Fig 4. Pending Body bent 
backwards , right arm drawn 
across body. 

Fig. 5. Adoration. Both 
eyes looking 

upwards. 

Quick Tempo 

Fig. 6. Rejection Spring skknvays, both 
hands pushing something away 

Fig. 7. Searching. Hands reaching to- 
\vards something in far distance. 

Fig 8. Subjection. Kneeling, with head 
hidden in hands 

These remarks explain briefly the most 
important poses which form the essentially 
characteristic and fundamental part of all 
(ireek dancing These the child must learn 
to perform perfectly before attempting more 
advanced movements, for (ireek dancing is by 
no means an easy accomplishment to master 
The Greeks regarded dancing literally as 
the poetry of motion They made it a fine 
art. And undoubtedly it is impossible for 
an art wholly to be learned , the pupil must 

, at the outset 
have a mitural 
aptitude For 
it IS the won- 
derful blendirig 
of action and 
attitude with 
human moods 
and hum a n 
emotions which 
has won for 
Greek dancing 
its 11 n d y in g 
fame, and has 
given it a popu- 
larity of which 
it can never be 
deprived. 
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GIRLS* CHRISTIAN NAMES 

Lonttnufii /rom 3002, Pare 


F 

Pallas {Gyeeh) — J->randisher,” or " maiden.” 
This was the Greek natne for Minerva, the 
goddess of war and wisdom. 

Palma {Latin) — ” Victory.” 

Pamala (EngUsh) — ” All swcetne.ss.” 

PamphyiG {Greek) — ” A sorcerbss.” There were 
two celebrated bearers of this name — one. 
a witch- woman who possessed the power 
of transforming her neighbours into animals, 
and herself into an owl ; the .second, the 
daughter of Apollo, who first taught 
women to embroider with silk. 

Pandora {Greek) — ” Every Gift.” From two 
Greek words * “pan ” (all) , “ doron ” (a gift). 
According to the legend, Pandora was the 
first mortal female that ever lived, and was 
made with clay by Vulcan at the command 
of Jupiter. When hie was given to this 
clay statue all the gods vied in presenting 
gifts to her. Venus gave her beauty and 
the art of fascination, the Graces added 
the power to charm, Apollo brought the 
gilt of song, Mercury eloquence, while 
Minerva arrayed her in most rich and valuable 
ornaments Finally, Jupiter presented her 
with a wonderful box, which she was not 
to open, but give as a present to the man 
who married her. Thus provided, she was 
taken by Mercury to Prometheus, for whose 
punishment she had really been created. 
But this wily being suspected some plot, 
and hardening himself against her charms, 
let her marry his brother Kpiniethcus. 
When the latter opened Pandora’s gift, there 
is.sucd from it all the troubles and diseases 
which have ever since afflicted mankind. 
But, lest despair should overtake the human 
race, one wondrous gift remained at the 
bottom of the fatal box — Hope, the star 
which shines through the darkest night, 
and without which life would be but a 
dreary wilderness indeed. 

Panopo {Greek) — ” Giving every assistance.” 
She was of the Nereides (sea maidens), 
whose aid manners invoked in storms and 
tempests. 

Panna {Hebrew) — ” Grace.” The Hungarian 
variant of Hannah. 

Pansy {English) — “Thoughts,” or “remem- 
brance.” 

Paola {Latin) — “ Little.” From Latin “ Paul- 
us ” (small). This name furnishes us with 
Paul, Pauline, and a variety of derivatives. 

Paoletta and Paollna are Italian forms. 

Parascha {Russian) — “ Good F'riday child.” 

Paseha — Contraction of above. 

Parnel {Greek) — “ Stone.” This is one of the 
very large number of variants of Peter, 
Pierre, and Pedro, all coming from the 
Greek “ Petros ” (a stone). The Hebrew 
et^uivalcnt of Cephas, by which St. Peter 
was sometimes called. 

Pafth6nppf&* {Greek ) — “ A maiden of Naples.” 

ParySatis {Persian) — “ Fairy-born.” 

Paschina (Italian) — “ Easter child.” 

Paslpha© (Greek) — “ All-shining.” A daughter 
of Helios, the sun-god. 

Pasithna (Greek) — “ Brightness.” One of the 
Graces. 

Pati6n6'6 (Eriglish) — “ Bearing up,” or 
“ PaiSence (under trials).” One of the 


“ holiness ” names, sometimes called 
“ abstract virtue ” names. 

Patricia (Latin) — “ Noble,” from “ Patricius ” 
(noble), and allied to the word “ patrician ” 
Most pojiular m Ireland. Patrick is the 
masculine form. 

Patrizia — Italian form. 

Patty — English contraction of Mary (“ bitter”). 

Paula — “ Little.” Spanish and Portuguese 
feminine forms of i*aul. 

Paule — German form. 

Paulette — French diminutive. 

Paulina — English and Spanish variant 

Pauline — French and German form. 

Paulisca — German diminutive. 

Paulinschen — “ Little darling.” Pet diminutive. 

Pavla, Pavlika, and Pavlina are all l^ussian 
variants. 

Peace (English) — “ Peace.” Akin to Patience, 
Hope, etc. 

Pearl (Persian) — “ Child of light.” 

Peg'asis (Greek) — “ She of the fountain.” 

Peg* and Pegr^y — Scottish contractions of 
Margaret (“a pearl ”). 

Pelaffia (Greek) — “ Of the sea.” 

PenAope (Greek) — “ A weaver.” From two 
Greek words — “penel ” (thread on the bob- 
bin) , and the verb “ to wind thread off”, 
thus, literally, “ stripper-off-of-lhrcad.” Ihe 
story of Penelope, the faithful wife of 
Xdysses, who, during her husband’s long 
absence of twenty years kept her suitors at 
bay by promising to makt‘ her choice as 
soon as she had linisht'd weaving the piece 
of tapestry upon wdiich she was then at 
work, has furnished us wiih a wondrous 
example of wifely constancy as well as the 
proverb “ Penelope’s Web,” meaning 
something unending, since this 1< val woman 
unpicked by night all she had woven during 
the daytime. Spenser’s twenty-third Sonnet 
tells how : 

Penelope for her Uhsses’ sake, 

Deviz’d a W'eb her wooers to deccMve, 

In vdiich the work that she all day did make, 

The same at night slie did .igaine unweave 

PGttuy and Pen — English contractions of above. 

PeifeiOphOtt is another variant, and th(' name 
borne by the bcggar-maid belovetl by King 
Cophetua. 

Penteeoste (Greek) — “ Whitsuntide (child).” 
This quaint name was formerly used in 
England m early Reformation days, and 
bestowed principally upon children born at 
the time of this 1 estival, as Noel is still 
given to Chribtmastide babies. The literal 
meaning, of course, is “ fifty days.” 

Penthesilea (Greek) — “ Fair Courage,” A 
queen of the Amazons who fought against 
the Greeks before Troy, and w'as slam by 
Achilles. 

Pepita — Spanish form of the Hebrew^ Joseph — 
“ addition.” The feminine Joscpha easily 
changed into Pepita. 

Perdita (Latin)—*' Lost.” 

Perette — French variant of Petios (Peter) — “ a 
stone.” 

Peridia (Greek) — “ Very divine.” 

Persephone (Greek) — “ Death.” The daughter 
of Ceres and Jupiter and wife of Pluto, who 
earned her away to the lower worlds as she was 
gathering flowers in the meadows of Sicily. 

To be continued 
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Wish-Carrying Boat-Race— Ducking for Apples 
Hiding the Ring— Trials by Candle — The 
Chestnut Test of Friendship — Tilting at the 
Apple A Corn-Popping Competition — Who 

Will Journey — Throwing the Apple 
Peel Act — William Tell Competition 
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Ducking for apples in a / 

«ub of water P 

A LL cliilclren love 
to celebrate All 
Hallows' Ev(‘, which 
lalls on the Iasi day 
o{ October, with a 
irohe. On that par- 
ticular night the 
elves and fames are 
said io lie abroad to 
talvc an active, if 
unseen, part in the 
a Hairs of mortals. 

Moreover, wislies ex- 
piessed and fortunes 
lorctokl on Hallow- 
e'en aie sure to be 
lealiscd if the rites William Tell compc- £ 
connected with them children 

are ,h.ly observed 
ami strictly carried 
out, according to pixic law, with tlic 
pomp and ceremony befitting the 
occasion. 

Water plays take such a large and 
fascinating part in All Hallows’ K^’e 
celebrations, that the little guests 
should be specially requested to come 
clad in nursery clothes, and wearing 
overalls ; and a wise hostess will 
further arm against the possibility of 
colds by providing a number of small 
Turkish bath towels, which the small 
competitors can have fastened round 
their necks, bibwise, before they arc 
fn duck for apples, or sail boats 






Touching one of the three 
magic plates 

Hallowe'en pastimes 
— m a large tubful 
of water. 

Half the mystery 
and charm surround- 
ing Hallowe’en riles 
would be lost were 
they to be performed 
by daylight, so the 
party should begin 
with lea in the din- 
ing-room soon after 
four o’clock, and at 
five the nursery light!- 
may be lighted, and 


‘"1* ciKnended by a string 












Shoes being used to detect the 
traveller 

u> 

Hldltijr the Ring:, Thiirble, 
and Penny 

^ This IS a game in which 

everybody can join, and it will serve 
to prevent any possible initial shyness. 

The three emblems, the ring, the 
penny, and the thimble, shoulcl have 
iieen concealed about the 
nursery, in places where it will 
be not too dithcult to find 
them, be! ore the children 
come up Irom tea. The search 
lor the hidden treasures, there- 
lore, can begin at once. 

Hang the ring round the 
neck of some small china 
figure ; put the thimble, as a 
cap, on the head of any doll 
which happens to be sitting 
pro]>ped up in some corner of 
the nursery, tind let the penny 
peep out Irom beneath the 
nursery hearthrug, for imstance. 

It IS to be supposed that 
the child who finds the ring 
will maT'Ty, the one who gets 
the thimble will be an " old 
bachelor " or “ old maid,” and 
he or she who gets the penny 
Will inherit future wealth. 






Fanning paper boats across a rub of water 
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apples round and round until they can transfix 
an apple with their sharp little teeth, and come 
up dripping, but triumphant. 

The tub should be a rather shallow one, 
because then the pluckier boys can dive to the 
bottom to corner their prey without getting too 
hopelessly wet. 

hor little girls with long hair, ducking for 
apples IS a horribly wet game, but an excellent 
variation, and really just as much lun, can be 
provided by standing the children on high 
chairs and making tlnun dive lor the apples 
with old-fashioned, steel-pronged kitchen lorks. 

Plenty ol apples should be provided, so that 
the children can keej) all those they succeed 
in pronging with the lork. 

William Tell Competition 

This IS really but another variation of the 
apyile game. In tins case the child is provided 
with a bow and arrow, and witli this weapon 
endeavours to shoot the apples m the tub. 

Throwinjf the Apple Peel 

I'br this game, each competitor is given an 
apple, which he or she must peel in such a way 
tliat the skin comes olf in one long strip. The 
child then swings the peel rcjiind three times 
above its head, and drops it over the lelt shoulder. 

The initial iorincd by the skin when lying on 
the ground will be that of the future husband 
or wile. 

Wish-Carrying Boat-Race 

In this race, each child must be provided 
with a tiny paper or nutshell boat, and a small 
paper fan. In addition, each must write a wish 
on a scrap of line paper, which can be placed into 
his or her boat, as cargo, before the races begin. 

The competitors race their boats against each 
other in couples, kneeling side by side at the end 
of the tub, or at opposite ends of it. 

At a given signal, they launch their boats, and 
proceed to Ian them across the water into port — 
rather a difficult feat when the boats start from 
opposite ends and meet with cross lan-wmds 
bomewhere in the middle of the course. 

The owner of the boat which first reaches the 
opposite end in safety, and without capsizing, 
will have his or her wish come true, but the losers 
in the race are entitled to try again. Each boat 
should have a distinguishing number written on 
the prow, to avoid pos.siblc confusion ol ownership. 

Test of the Three Magic Plates 

As materials three soup-plates must be 
provided, ol which one contains clear water, 
another soapy water, and the third is lelt empty. 

All the little girls should be brought forward 
one by one to try their lortuncs, blindfolded ; 
then they should be turned round three times, 
and told to walk lorward with right arm out- 
stretched, with directions to dip a finger into 
one of the plates. 

She who finds her finger in the plate containing 
clear water will marry a young man, while the 
soapy water denotes an elderly widower, and 
she who dives into the empty plate will have 
to become an old maid. 

For the boys, the plates, of course, denote 

young girl," " elderly widow," and " old 
baclielor " respectively. 

Trials by Candle 

These are carried out as follows : A number of 
candle-ends, all of exactly the same length, and 
each one stuck on to a saucer or plate, are 


simultaneously, while all the other lights in 
the room are put out. 

The children then are told to think of a wish, 
and to wish it as hard as they can while watching 
their candles burn. The child whose candle 
burns longest will have its wish granted first. 
The wishes of those who finish second and third 
also come true, but at a later date. 

When the last candle hjis flickered out, light 
up the room again, and pass round tiny sheets of 
very thin paper and pencils to the children, 
telling them to write down some other wish 
which they want to come true soon, and having 
written it, to fold it up and put it on the fire. 

If a paper flutters up the chimney, the wish 
expressed on it will come true, but if it gets 
burnt, the fairies will not grant it. 

II the nursery door is unostentatiously opened 
by the hostess, a much larger percentage ol 
wishes are likely to be gratified, owing to the 
creation of a strong updraught. 

The Chestnut Test of Friendship 

For this game, the children should be gathered 
round the heartli, the lights turned low, and 
three chestnuts given to each little guest. 

The nuts arc next arranged on the hot bars in 
sets of three by the children, who previously have 
been told that the middle nut of each trio repn'- 
seii ts its owner. The children then proceed secretly 
to name the nut on either side of themselves after 
some relative or friend, and crowd round the lender 
and watch how the nuts will behave to one another. 

Two nuts blazing up together indicates violent 
friendship ; smouldering together means a slow 
acquaintanceship, which may ripen into friend- 
ship if the nuts later on begin to burn briskly, 
or may die out altogether, but if the nuts hop 
apart, the friendship will soon be broken. 

Cutting: Down Apples Blindfolded 

To play this game, light up the room again, and 
proceed to tic an apple on a long string from a 
projecting nail against the wall, so that it hangs 
at about the lieight of the children’s faces. 

After swinging the apple gently to and fro, 
blindfold a child, and, handing it a pairol bliint- 
jiointed scissors, direct it to go and try to cut 
the apple down. 

The rest of the children should watch the 
proceedings from the other side ol the room, to 
avoid the chance of accidents with the scissors. 

Tilting: at the Apple 

This IS an amusing Hallowe’en game, and 
provokes much merriment amongst the onlookers. 

A short string is hung from the middle of the 
ceiling, and to this a stiff stick is attached in such 
a way that it balances horizontally. 

At one end of it an apple is suspended by a 
string, and at the other vnd a well-burnt and 
blackened cork is tied, to hang at exactly the 
same level as the apple. The apparatus should 
be so arranged that it can be raised and lowered 
at will to suit tile heights of the various com- 
petitors. It should just reach the player’s chin. 

Each child tries in turn to take a bite out of the 
apple, and failure in the attempt sends the cork 
spinning round to hit the player m the face, 
leaving a black mark there. 

Each failure leaves a fresh mark, and the 
number of marks on the player's face before 
triumph IS secured, and the apple duly bitten, 
indicate the number of years which he or she 
must wait before they can hope to be wed. 

If the apple entirely eludes the player for ten 
successive attempts, he or she will remain an old 
Barhfdnr or old maid. 
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The sphere of woman's v/ork i.s ever widening, and now there are innumerable professi^ms and 

businesses by which the enterprising woman can obtain a livelihood. The object of this section 

1 of Evlry Woman's Enc yclop^uua, therefore, is to point out 

the high-road to success in these 

career'*. Ideas are also given to the stay-at-home girl which shijuld help lier to supplement her dress 

allowance nnd at the same time amuse herself. The subjects dealt with include : 

Professions 

Woman's Work in the Colonies 

Little Ways of Making Pin- 

jDim for 

Canada 

Money 

Civil Scri'aiit 

A list) aha 

J^holoifi aZhy 

A^itrsc 

South A/rua 

Chiiktn /searing 

Dre^'imaker 

New Zealand 

Siveet A/ah mg 

Acticw 

Colonial Niii ses 

China l\iintini^ 

Mu.\iciaii 

C 'o/onial '/ eoi ho s 

Jin ' J \ et '/> ill '^ 

Sec) ctai V 

'/'taming foi Colonies 

lov Making, 

Gova //cjf 

Colonial Out Ilfs 

'J'iihet IVii flirty 

Darning Misti ess ^ etc. 

Farmings etc. 

clc.y eh. 


WOMAH^S WORU IH 


No. I. HOUSEKEEPERS 

A New Field of Employment for Women — Hotel Housekeepers, their Position and Duties — How to 
Qualify for a Post — Salaries Paid — The Daily Routine 


There is a vast branch of employment open 
* to women, both lucrative, lasting, and 
])leasant, and yet jiractically unknown to 
the general run of women workers In hotels, 
of which there are thousands throughout 
Cb’cat Britain, women are largely employed as 
workers, quite apart from chambermaids, to 
which class of work these articles do not refer. 

The highest branch ot women’s work in 
connection with hotels is as housekeepers 
This position is highly responsible, and needs 
a reliable, clear-headed woman to fill it 
properly Every hotel, even the smallest, 
has a lady housekeeper , and in the mammoth 
buildings so numerous in London and our 
chief provincial cities they vary m number 
from two to six or seven The usual case, as 
in the chief London hotels, is a head house- 
keeper, an assistant housekeeper, and a 
third housekeeper. 

Duties of Hotel Housekeepers 

In these circumstances, the work is divided 
in the following manner. The head house- 
keeper IS absolutely “top’' in everything 
All affairs relating to the chambermaids or 
other women working in the hotel come 
under her immediate notice ; and she, in 
turn, refers in cases of need to the manager. 
The manager expects her to be accountable 
for all that goes on beneath her, and deals, 
in every case, directly with her, and never 


with her assistants The head housekeeper, 
being the general overseer, has no specifiecl 
number of rooms or floors under her care. 
Her two assistants divide that part of the 
w'ork The assistant housekeeper is directly 
responsible for the four — or fewer — lower 
floors of the building ; and the third house- 
keeper for those floors above In this way 
the work is shared, the “ head ” keeping in 
touch with everything. 

A head housekeeper needs to possess a 
continual wide-awakeness, tilso a capacity 
for rising early, and for organising and 
directing. An hotel housekeeper in a large 
establishment is like the general of an army, 
served by valued lieutenants. First, then, a 
little may be said regarding the steps leading 
to a housekeeper’s position. Let it at once 
be stated that in no case docs a chamber- 
maid rise to be a housekeeper. The women 
who are qualified for such work are of a 
very different cUiss, and need \'cry different 
training. Such training can only be gained 
in hotels, and not as a chamberm.iid. Every 
hotel em})loys a certain number of \vomen in 
the office department. By this is meant, 
not actual clerks, but women who work in 
the reception bureau. 

Here they allot rooms, receive and arrange 
for fresh visitors, see to the outgoing bills, 
the telephone, and various other duties of 
that nature. Though in the largest London 
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hotels men are found in the reception office, 
in nearly every seaside and big provincial 
hotel women do this part of the work — and 
do it very well. That is the way to qualify 
for a housekeeper ; to live in the hotel, and 
become familiar, from daily experience, with 
every branch of hotel life Knowledge comes 
of the way in which to treat guests, to treat 
servants, and, above all, to be in touch with 
the hundreds of departments that go to 
the making of the vast machine called an 
hotel. The general public who spend a 
casual week in scjme comfortable hostelry 
little dream of the coinjilcx mechanism 
and management that has to be kcjit 
working with pci feet smoothness to ensure 
their comfort and case 

How Promotion Comes 

After a few years in the office department, 
a girl stands a good chance of promotion, if 
not in the same hotel, in another under the 
same management Or, if she leaves, she is 
tar more likely to become a hecul house- 
keeper in a smaller hotel, after such valualilc 
experience in a large one There is no other 
w<LY of learning , and it may be authori- 
tatively stated tliat no housekeciier in an 
Knghsh hotel has risen to her present position 
in any other way Also, once a woman gams 
such work, she will find herself retained, 
unless she leaves of her own free will to be 
married, or for other reasons Married 
women arc not emjiloycd for this work , 
but many widows of men of high standing 
find such employment greatly to their liking 
A friend at court is sometimes useful to help 
in obtaining a start in the office department, 
with a view' to rising. But no amount of 
influcn('c can ]irocurc such a jiost without 
previous exporicme. Oiicc gamed, the work 
is not at all arduous, but, like all work in 
hotels, IS simply a question of routine and 
iirrangcment 

The hardi'st work is done in the morning, 
all the housekec])crs having to be u}) at 
six o’clock The head housekeeper then 
oversees the army of charwomen wdio clean 
and swocjp the lounge, drawn ng-room, wan ting- 
room, music-room, and so on ; while her 
assistants sec that the work ujistairs goes on 
smoothly. During the moriimg theie is 
ahvays something to be done, or someone to 
be seen ; but in the atlcrnoon housekeepers 
have several hours “ off ” duty, wdicn they 
are absolutely free to go out or do whatever 
they like Their working hours actually end 
at nine o’clock m the evening ; but it is an 
understood thing that they may go out 
whenever they wish in “ oft ” hours, and 
they also have an entire evening or aftci- 
noon free every week 

In the biggest hotels the housekeepers 
share a large, comfortable sitting-room, 
where their meals are served. They have the 
choice of three or four courses from the full 
table d'hote menu at both luncheon and 
dinner. In some cases the housekeeper is 

meals of the 


but she always has her own meals after- 
wards in her private sitting-room. Each 
housekeeper has a bedroom to herself, and 
all her wa.shing is done by the management. 
The salary of a head housekeeper varies 
from /loo to /120 a year, sometimes to 
£1^0, always with full board, lodging, and 
laundry jirovided. Her only expenses are 
the simple black dresses she wears. An 
assistant housekeeper gets £So ; and the 
third, £60 a year, under the vSame advan- 
tageous conditions. 

Responsibilities of the Post 

In some hotels there is a head house- 
keeper, and under her a housekccjier to every 
floor In this case, naturally, such positions 
are not nearly so good as when there arc only 
two or three housekeepers ; the rcsj'ionsi- 
bilitics arc not so great, nor the salaries so 
high But the other arrangement is the most 
usual nowadays 

A bare list cjf the jiaraphcrnaha attaching 
to the upstairs floors of any hotel gives 
some idea of a housekeeper’s responsibilities. 
Every chambermaid comes to her “ head ” 
for whatever is needed, and is expected to 
report at once such things as damaged 
water-cans — when the housekeeper either 
has them repaired or throws them aw^ay as 
useless, eind draws from the stock at her 
disposal. Every day at a certain hour the 
third housekeeper attends the store-room. 
To her comes every chambermaid, and she 
then distributes whatever is necessary. 
Soap, candles, matches, carpet-sweepers, 
brushes, pin-cushions, toilct-covers, and hot- 
water-cans arc but a few of the myriad 
things m the store-room. Each chamber- 
maid wTitcs in a small book exactly wdiat was 
given to her, and is expected to return used 
jueces of soap, candles, half-empty match- 
boxes, etc , to the housckeejicr. as this is 
the only method by which the output can be 
checked 

An Autocratic Ruler 

The w'ord of the head housekeeper is law 
to cvcryoiKi under her ; and only m the 
rarest cases does she refer to the manager, 
her authority in her own domain being 
supreme. As may be gathered, the lucky 
women wdio occiqiy these jiositions have to 
kec}j tlu'ir wals about them, and know when 
to put their foot down firmly. But, on the 
whole, the work is interesting, well paid, and 
not particularly arduous, except where the 
books kc})t in connection with such big 
organisations are concerned. As a whole, 
ladies do not realise wffiat an opening there 
IS for clever, adaptable women workers in 
hotels They imagine that such work only 
refers to chambermaids and waitresses. 
That is a big mistake. 

Iwery week new hotels arc being opened ; 
and every new hotel means a new woman 
housekeeper — perhaps two. In the following 
article some jiarticulars will be given regard- 
ing various other branches of women’s work 
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By MARY WEST AWAY, Associate of the National Health Society 
The Modern Demand for Twined Teachers— The Qualities Essential in a Teacher of Young 

Children — How to Train as a Kindergartner — The Bedford ICindergarten Training College 

Curriculum amf Fees — Prospects Offered by the Career of Kindcrgartner 


'T'eaching is no lonj^cr regarded as the last 
* resource ol incapable women, lor wc 
now fully recognise how much depends upon 
educational training during the early years 
ol childhood. 

Teaching is not merely a pouring forth 
of knowledge , if that were so, the best 
teachers would be those who know most, 
and personal character would count for 
nothing On the other hand, it must not 
be imagined that because young children 
can acquire but the rudiments of know- 
ledge, those who themselves have only gone 


to note that since the introduction of the 
Frocbclian system of education into England 
in i<S 54 , the movement has gone steadily 
forward, and at the present day there is 
an increasing demand lor Kindergarten 
teachers 

It has been provc'd that Eroebelian 
methods are the most succcsslul in the 
education of the young, and although some 
of the occu})ation's devised by Frocbel have 
been set a^dc as unsuitable for young 
children, and others greatly modified, the 
spirit ol the Frocbclian system has been 



retained. The 
activities of child- 
hood are directed 
to educational ends 
so that througli 
these properly 
directed natural 
instincts the child 
develops physic- 
ally, mentally, and 
morally 

As will be shown 
p r e s c r 1 I y , the 
teacher of young 
children should 
possc^ss certain 
academic quahfica- 
uons, but what wo 11 
tend more to suc- 
cess in the wv)rk is 
m o t h e r 1 1 n c s s 
ol character, for 


Photo V, y ti>‘ i, hiylor 

a few stages beyond their little pupils arc 
qualified to act as their instructors 

The first steps in knowledge arc the most 
important, for if they arc taken with 
tearful pain there springs up a distaste for 
further achievement, but if they bring 
1 Measure, there is a hastening forward along 
the path until the highest summits are 
reached 


although young 
children are very lovable and fciscmating m 
ways and speech, there are times when they 
prove trying to anyone who is not blessed 
w'lth patience and good temper 

The Kindergarten teacher must also possess 
a deep fund of sympathy, lor this is the ke)' 
to successful dealing with children Frocbel 
himself realised the power of the sympathetic 
nature, and chose as motto for himself and 


Modern educational ideas accord with 
the theory and practice ol the early educa- 
tionists, whose custom it was to put the 
liest teachers in charge of the youngest 
pupils Dignity is thus lent to the w’ork 
(d teaching young children, and m conse- 
quence it offers itself as a suitable cmploy- 
incnt for educated girls who arc possessed 
certain qualifications. 

^\t:hout going fully into the details of 
the life of Frocbel and the inception of the 
Kindergarten movement, it is interesting 


his followers : “ Come, let us live with our 
children,’' 

Playin{( the Game of Life 

Though actual age must increase with the 
passing of years, the Kindergarten teacher 
must keep 3 ^oung in spirit She must “ play 
the game of life wulh her young pupils," a 
saying w^hich tersely expresses the real aim 
of her w^ork, since through their play instincts 
young children can be prepared for the 
serious work of later life. 
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As in all other departments of women's 
work, success falls to those who are best 
equipped, and the one who can produce 
certificates as a p^uarantee of competence 
has the chance of obtaining a good post. 


The National h'roebcl Union, founded in 
i.SSy, grants certificates ol two grades, both 
of which arc recognised by the Boiird of 
Education. Holders ol the Elementary cer- 
tificate are qualified for assistant ships in 
l^iublic elementary schools, while holders of 
the Higher ccrtific<ite may be appointed as 
head-unstresses of Sjiecial schools In 
addition to such posts, trained Kinder- 
gartners may carry on private schools for 
young children, may teach in Kindergartens, 
in colleges and cl.isses for the training of 
Kindergarten teachers, in schools for 
mentally defective chldrcn, or in jinvatc 
families, while tho.se who jn'cfcr po.sts in the 
lunior dcjiartmcnts of mixed schools find 
that their knowledge of child nature is of 
service in dealing with older children. 

How to Train for the Work 

The Eroebel rnion certificate can be 
gained through privvite study, but at infinite 
labour, which is greatly lightened by a 
course of corr(‘S]'>ondcmce lessons Classes 
arc organisc^d by the 1^'roebel Society so that 
those engaged in ordinary teaching who 
desire further qualifications, and those who 
Avish to become Kindergarten teachers, may 
qualify lor the Eroebel Union certificate. 

The value of a Kindergarten certificate is 
greatly enhanced if the teacher can likewise 
show that vShc has been trained. There are 
many colleges throughout the country 
which undertake the training of Kindergarten 
teachers, and a complete directory of such 
colleges can be obtained by applying to the 
Secretary, Froebcl Society, 4 , Bloomsbury 
Square, London, W.C. 

An account of the work done in the 
— • • ^-11 — ^ 


serve to show wtiat is required of those who 
wish to become Kindergarten teachers 

The College occupies modern premises at 
The Crescent, Bedford, and includes a hall 
capable of seating two hundred persons, 
large lecture-rooms 
and classrooms. 
Special rooms are 
set aside for the 
transition and 
school classes for 
older children, 
while ideal rooms 
accommodate the 
tiny children who 
are educated en- 
tirely on Frocbclian 
linncijilcs A large 
gymnasium and a 
workshop lor 
manual instruction 
a n d handicrafts 
occupy nearly the 
whole of the lower 
floor, while an 
as])haUcd ]day- 
ground lends itself 
to children’s game? 
and out-of-door 
lessons. 

The training college provides accommoda- 
tion for over seventy students, who practise 
teaching and master its theory m the 
building ]ust described, as well as m a 
branch Kindcrgarlcn and school, known as 
Froebcl House, m a new and growing 
suburb of the town 

The students reside at one or other of the 
college houses ol residence, known respec- 
tively as Shen.stone Lodge and Osborne 
House, both of which are situated within 
easy walking distance of The ('rcsccnt. 
Both Kindergarten and training college arc 
under the able direction of jMiss Amy 
Walmsley, a keen educationist and formerly 
head-mistress of the Kindergarten and 
training dejiartments of Shcftcld fligh 
School, ancl Lecturer on Kindergarten 
methods at University College, Sheffield 

Students are admitted in September, at 
Christmas, or at Easter. The college year 
begins in September, and is divided into 
three terms No candidate can enter for a 
shorter pcuiod than one year I'he complete 
course includes the work of two years and 
one term, or three years and one term. 
Under ordinary circumstances, students are 
expected to sit for the National Froebcl 
Union Examinations. 

For the course leading to the Elementary 
certificate, students must be above seventeen 
years of age They must possess any Senior 
Local certificate of the University of Oxford 
or Cambridge, or an equivalent examination. 
Candidates for the Higher certificate must 
give evidence of adequate general educa- 
tion by producing n certificate ot having 
passed one of certain examinations which 
are of about the standard of the Matricula- 
tion Examination of a British University. 



Kindergarten children at play, Oidcrcd games find their place in the curriculum, and are so arranged as 
to combine amusement and physical exercise 
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The fees for courses of instruction arc . 
(1) Full course, two years and a term, or three 
years and a term, £$ 5s. per term. (2) One 
year, or a year and a term, 7s. per term. 

Unless students can live with parents or 
legal guai'dians in the town, they are 
required to reside in one of the college 
houses, for which there is a boarding fee of 
42 guineas a year. In addition to these fees 
students should be prepared to spend at 
least ^5 per annum on books and materials. 

Each student must have special dresses for 
gymnastics and hockey, also shoes with low 
heels. 

The Curriculum 

The course of study for the Elementary 
certificate includes biographies of Froebel 
and Pcstalozzi, principles ancl methods of 
the New Education, educational handwork, 
natural science (botany, zoology, and 
hygiene), practical geometry, drawing and 
brush-work for blackboard illustrations, 
tonic sol-la singing, the art of class teaching 
and discipline, knowledge of child nature. 
Swedish gymnastics. 

i^'or Part I. of the Higher certificate 
there are required mathematics, nature 
study, geograph}', literature, child hygiene, 
Swedish gymnastics, singing, educational 
handwork, method of tciiching school sub- 
jects, and practice 
in class teaching 
For Part II. of 
the same certificate 
the candidate mu.st 
be ]irepared with 
the theory, prac- 
tice, iind history 
of education, class 
teaching ad- 
a n c e d hi a c k - 
lioard drawing and 
brush work , Sued 1 sh 
gymnast ics 

Ev'cjri this long 
list of subjects 
docs not exhaust 
all the benefits ol 
a college training, 
for the students at 
Bedford Kinder- 
garten College 
receive much indi- 
vidual training in 
connection with the 
Kindergarten Festi- 
vals, Exhibitions of 
Work, and Chil- 
dren’s Entertainments, which arc organrsed 
yearly. 

Outside the academic course, and yet ol 
value to it by enlarging ideas and increasing 
interests, the students attend lectures which 
arc given monthly on various subjects by 
expert lecturers They also keep them- 
selves keen and alert by means of a debating 
society. The town possesses an excellent 
subscription library, and affords special 
opportunities for swimming and boating. 
A smaller library, of a professional character, 

n 


is provided within the college, and in the 
gardens surrounding the college houses arc 
tennis-courts. 

The practice afforded the students is 
of an exceptionally high order, for Miss 
Walmsley’s methods are progressive, and 
she keeps abreast of the latest scientific 
teaching in matters physical, physiological 
and psychological. The school is ])rovided 
with a potter’s wheel w'lth which the 
students illustrate their lessons Originality 
and resourcefulness arc encouraged, for 
these arc most useful assets to the teacher 
ol young childicn Among the many 
handicrafts which the students both learn 
and teach are carpentry, clay-modellmg, 
toy-making, basket-making, weaving, and 
raffia work, and in connection with the 
last two it is of interest to find that the 
students make their own looms, and experi- 
ment with plants so as to produce their 
own dyes 

Old Students 

The college is proud of its old Students’ 
Associ.it ion, which now numbers over three 
hundred members, working in all quartei'^ 
of the globe Many changes of name show 
that the college training has won appreciation, 
and suggests that many former students 


find a sphere ot woik m their own homes 
and among their own children 

There is a registry in connection with the 
college, and thus \\c can gather some idea 
of the remuneration oflcrcd as tlic Iruit ol 
this training With good ac.ideinic qualih- 
cations a Kmdcrgartncr who begins as an 
assistant in a school 01 Kindergarten can 
command from /80 to lioo per annum, or 
from /40 to /35 per annum if board anti 
residence are included, as is the case in 
many private schools, and families. 

L 



A study at Shenstone Lodge, one of the houses of residence of the Bedford Kindergarten Tramin,; 
College. The full course of training occupies from two to three years, and is a most valuable educaiioii 

for a teacher of children 
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After several years’ experience as assistant, 
many old students open Kindergartens of 
iheir own, charging from 30s or two guineas 
to as much as five guineas per pupil per 
term, according to the class of neighbourhood 
selected 

In starting a Kindergarten, the chouc of 
a nciglibourhood is of great importance A 
new S( hool has very lilllc chance of flourish- 
ing as rival to a successful well-established 
school. The best neighbourhood to choose 
IS a suburb or a rising watering-jilacc 
In such districts the rise ol large schools is 
gradual and only takes ])lacc when there is 
an urgent need for them Until the need 
IS met, the older children of a new neigh- 
bourhood attend schools in the nearest town 
or city and make their daily journeys to and 
Iro by tram or train Such .journeys would 
be tiring and fraught with too much risk for 
very young children, and yet the3' need the 
discipline and educational training of .school 
lile In such a neighbourhood the opening 
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of a Kindergarten is appreciated, and when 
the district becomes so large as to lead to 
the establishment of secondary schools, the 
Kindergarten, if well organised and success- 
ful, will serve as a " feeder ” to the senior 
schools 

It is impossible to state exactly what 
j^rofit is likely to ari.se in c:onnection with a 
Kindergarten. Much depends upon the 
neighbourhood, and still more depends 
upon the personality and the business 
capacity of the owner of the school It is 
not advisable to o})cn a school immediately 
after the comjdetion of training An in- 
sight into the internal working of a school 
should be gained by several years’ experience 
in an established school There are 
numerous points connected with the finance 
and organisation of a school which are 
outside the sco]:>e ol the certifleate course, 
but which must be mastered if the Kinder- 
garten is to prove a, financial success as well 
as a useful educational work 
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A New Career for Women — The Importance of Training — The First Steps to Success — The Day 
of Small Things— Presiding at a Meeting is Useful — Advantages of the Trained Speaker— How 

to Practise 


puBi.ic speaking has in past ages, and 
* oven m recent years, been confined 
to the male members of the population, and 
women have had to take a suboidmalc 
position 

Eloquence, however, is not the exclusive 
property of the dominating sex, and oi late 
women huve been slowly coming to the 
lioiil as public s])ea,kcrs. Rcgarcled from 
ilie jKiint of view of numbers, the women 
cuigaged in the work can be said to comjxiie 
lavourably with the men. So tar as the 
latter are concerned, there is evidence to 
prove that there is a lack ol efficicut public 
peakers, both on the platform and in the 
puljnt, and the failures arc iiof a few'. 
Women speakers form a. very small propoi- 
tion ol the whole, and, taking woman for 
man, do not come badly out ol the ordeal. 

Some Trainin^f Necessary 

We read that in the ancient republics of 
Greece and Rome men ^vcre not orators 
by nature or accident, but became such by 
education and training Dr. Ware states 
that “ they exercised themselves frequently 
before equals and in the prc.sencc of teachers, 
wflio criticised, reproved, rebuked, excited 
emulation, and lelt nothing undone which 
art and perseverance could accomplish. 
The greatest orators of antiquity, so far 
from being favoured by natural tendencies, 
except, indeed, in their high intellectual 
endcwvmcnts. had to struggle against natural 


obstacles, and instead of growdng up spon- 
taneously to their unrivalled eminence, 
they forced themselves foi^varcl by the most 
discouraging «irliijtial process.” 

C'icero lailod at first through w^cakness ol 
lungs and an excessively vehement manner, 
which wcaruxl liis hearers and defca.tcd his 
own purpose These defects he conquered 
by study and di.sciplinc. 

Demosthenes, afflicted with an impedi- 
ment in his speech, overcame it by unwearied 
application. 

Modern orators have found it necessary 
to undergo a course of training, and the 
woman who desires to become an efficient 
jdatform speaker w ill do w^cll to follow' their 
example To speak well is one thing, but 
to express oneself clearly before an aiulicnce 
ill public is another. One must have an 
aim m one’s studies, some object to attain, 
a. belief in some cause, for w'hicli one should 
be filled with enthusiasm. Nine out of 
every ten people might be taught to speak 
in public w'lth a certain amount of training, 
but more than this is required in platform 
sjicaking. To be eloquent one must be 
sincere, and throw both heart and soul into 
the speech. 

Given this interest in the work, training 
may begin. Study well the subject chosen, 
and take a course of general reading in 
addition. The more information the speaker 
has stored in her brain, the better lor her 
when she is face to face with her audience. 
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Public speaking is usually associated with 
some movement having an organisation. 
Let us assume that one has become a 
member, and desires to be put on the list of 
speakers. As a first step, it will be enough 
to be entrusted with the very simple duty 
of seconding or moving a resolution or a 
vote of thanks to the speakers or chairmcin. 

Doing: Small Tiilng:8 

One must not object to doing small things 
like this again and again. It is all part of 
the training that one has to go through. 
The task requires little, if any, preparation, 
and it will indicate to the speaker whether 
she is subject to what the theatrical pro- 
fession call ** stage fright,” a dreadful 
feeling, which few novices escape. Some 
never do escape it entirely , indeed, many of 
our best speakers suffer continually from it. 
As a rule, however, constant practice will 
in time overcome it. 

After a feeling of confidence has been 
gained, one may proceed from moving votes 
of thanks to moving or seconding a resolu- 
tion. This is a task that requires prepara- 
tion. Never make the mistake of trying to 
deliver a long speech. Compress what you 
have to say into as few words as possible 
and do not occupy more than five or ten 
minutes. 

From doing this, one may go on to support- 
ing a resolution. This gives one a wider range, 
and may occupy ten or fifteen minutes. 
The matter may be arranged for this occasion, 
a point that will be treated of later. Do not 
repeat anything the other speakers have 
said. Should you discover that preceding 
speakers have taken up your ground, dispense 
with the points altogether, tind cut yoiii 
remarks short. Nothing is more trying to 
an audience than to listen to speaker after 
speaker using nearly the same words and tlie 
identical arguments of those who preceded 
tlicm. 

Presiding: at a Meeting: 

If good progress has been made, it may 
become the duty of the aspirant to pieside 
over a meeting. This needs a cool liead, 
courtesy, and determination, as well as a 
knowledge of the rules of order. It also 
requires considerable self-restraint. 

The secretary will supply an agenda upon 
which the first item usually is ” Cliairmen's 
remarks.” The words of a chairman should 
be few and clear. State the object of the 
meeting, and, if any questions are allowed, 
announce that these will be taken at the end 
of the meeting. No chairman should go 
into details or make a long speech if other 
speakers are there competent to deal with 
the question. It is regrettable to say that 
some chairmen are great offenders in this 
respect. The chairman should merely make 
a few introductory remarks, and call upon the 
first speaker. 

Any manifestations of disorder that show 
themselves should be suppressed. This can 
be done by announcing that questions will be 


allowed at the close, and those disagreeing 
with the speaker can then receive satis- 
faction. Interruptions must not be taken 
too seriously. Any person interjecting a 
harmless and humorous remark should be 
ignored and left to the speaker, who, if 
experienced, can usually score off the in- 
terrupter. By followmg this advice, the 
post of chairman will be adequately filled, 
and the holder may earn a reputation that 
will be no small feather in her cap. One 
may .spend several years at this sort of 
work, and be laying the foundation for 
subsequent employment as princ ipal speaker 
at a meeting. 

With this preliminary training much will 
have been accomplished. A few remaiks 
can now be made on the art of speaking and 
the arrangement of matter. 

Advantag:e5 of Training: 

It may be taken for granted that a good 
elocutionist has an advantage as a public 
sp(‘aker over one who lias had no aoicc 
training (see page 2842, Vol. 3). The correct 
use of the voice is a problem that has to 
be faced. A person with a piping voice 
wrongly pitched is distracting at a meeting. 
The humorous propensities of the audience 
will be aroused, and at a serious meeting this 
IS almost intolerable. 

The possession of a good voice' is a valuable 
asset, yet many owners o1 this valuable 
gift of natuic have no idea how to make 
use of it. There are others who, while pos- 
.sessing a vocal organ of only mediocre 
quality, yet make impres.sive and effective 
appeal anccs on the platform and outshine 
their neighbours, in spite ot their superior 
natural equipment. No pains should be 
spared, therefore, to bring the voice into 
such a condition of vitality that it can be 
made to do its work without being a strain 
on the speaker. 

The speaker should strive in her natural 
tones to reach the person furthest away in 
the audience. By addicssing herself to that 
point she will be able to tell whctlicr she is 
audible to the whole of the assembly. It 
she has tiny doubt on the matter, she must 
not try by pitching the voice unnaturally 
high to oveicome the difficulty. Better that 
the speaker should be only partly heard 
than that she should degenerate into a 
shneker or a shouter in order to try to 
reach the ears of all. 

How to Practise 

If the help of a friend brave enough to 
give a truthful opinion can be secured, a 
preliminary rehearsal m an empty hall or 
schoolroom might be arranged. The friend 
should represent the most distant part of 
the audience, and insist upon every syllable 
reaching her ears without the slightest 
strain upon the attention. If a lew more 
persons can be secured and placed at various 
points, an even better opinion can be 
obtained. 

To be continued. 
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MUSBAHD MABJAGEMEMT 


B> ELlZABirrH STENNBTT 

The Storm in a Teacup — The Grievance Habit— Nagging— Gentle Persuasion versus Aggr.essivc- 
ness — The All-important Sense of Humour — The Secret of Cheerfulness 


It is aflcr llie first novelty of married life has 
^ worn off, and tlie n(‘w house, possessions, 
and routine hav(‘ become u little mono- 
tonous, that matrimonial mistakes most 
frequently arise. 

Dilfeveiiees of character and temperament 
are ineviluble between husl)and and wife, 
however ideal the marriaj:i;e may be. Jars 
and discords must arise because men arc 
human, and women \er\ f.n removed from 
archangels 

But there is one thing sure about most 
of the disagi cements th.it come into the 
home — ^they are mere frotli on the surface, 
which never toucli the genuine love and 
alfection undenuMth. 'J'hat is what young 
wives do not lealise when they allow them- 
.sch es to ]ie( ome nnliappy over matnmonicil 
(liscoids 'J'he mist.ake, of course, is in 
pel milting their existence at all. The 
“storms in ie.uu])s” are responsible for 
more unliappiness than all the tragedies 
and SOI rows that exist. And il wives would 
onlv try to underst.uid iluit matrimonial 
differences could be aliohshed altogether 
by the exercise ol tact, clieerfulness, and 
understanding, what a difference it would 
make to their ha])piness. 

The RiRht Attitude Towards Life 

What most women need is to cultivate 
a happier personal attitude towards life, 
especially married life. As a sex. they arc 
more disposed than men to dw'cll upon 
annoyances, to cherish small slights and 
W'orries, to w^aste themselves in useless re- 


pinings. The cure for annoyances that are 
inevitable is to ignore them. 

The Grievance Habit 

Tlie greatest matrimonial mistake anyone 
can make is to get into the grievance habit. 
So many wives are alw^ays brooding over 
things that cannot be helped. They get 
tireci of constant housework, because they 
do it in the wrong spirit. They feel they 
aie neglected when their husbands become 
absorbed in wwk, and have to concent rale 
themselves on business or prolcssional 
w'ork more than in the early days of marriage. 
In some cases they icsort to nagging, which 
is so fatal to married happiness. 

There is no more p.ithetic iiidividual 
than the man w'lth a nagging wife, w^ho has 
to goto work every morning with his thoughts 
lull ol Ins wile’s grievances and complaints. 
Grumblmg is sucli a conlession ol failuic. 
(h'anted that liusbands are sometimes 
difticult, casual, and forgetful, nagging will 
never cure them. 

The woman wlio know^s liow to manage 
hci husband, by suggesting to him that he 
likes to do things she likes, will get her own 
way half a dozen times over compared wdth 
the woman wdio simply nags. 

Sympathy is at the root of all husband 
management. The best of men need it 
and deserve it from their wives. Even the 
inferior types, the grumblers, the un- 
appreciative husbands, the careless, casual 
better halves will improve under a judicious 
course of sympathy. Nothing pleases a 
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man more than to feel that his wife is in- 
terested in him, and the woman who makes 
up her mind to exchange nagging words for 
kindness and consideration and a cheerful 
temper will never regiet her resolutions. 
There is an old saying that a kid glove, 
a fire, and a man arc three things that can 
only be managed by coaxing. And there 
IS no doubt that the gentle, persuasive 
woman gets her way m nine cases out of 
ten. There is far too much talk nowadays 
about women’s riglits. Aggressiveness is 
not a sign of strength of character, and the 
woman who knows when to give way easily, 
gracefully, wJio never sulks or harbours 
grievances, but wlio is invariably cheerful, 
will make a success of her marriage and avoid 
many a pitfall of matrimonial life. 

We all expect too much from life and other 
people. It IS so easy to sec the mistakes of 
the other person, so feeble to say, “ The 
fault is not mine.” It is really appalling 
to contemplate the amount of unnecessary 
unhappiness that exists. The world is 
full of charm and beauty, and wc shut our 
eyes to it wlicn wc absorb ourselves in the 
petty annoyances and ridiculous quariels 
w'hich arc cit the root of most matrimonial 
mistakes. 

The Power of Good Humour 

IVlorc than half the troubles of married 
lile tluit exist could be w'lped clean off the 
skitc if women would cultivate clieermess, 
and try to bring a hapjiier atmospheie 
into the home by personal efiort. The 
habit of cheeriness and laughter would 
soon dissipate the fog ot quarrelling about 
nothing w^hich is the biggest matrimoni.il 
mistake that exists. Married happiness de- 
pends so much upon the wife If slie plays 
her part woll there is very little chance of 
marriage turning out a failure, unless for 
tragic reasons Life, especially married life, 
is made up of little things, little sacrifices 
and unselfish acts, kind words, a c heery 
welcome, a dainty dinner-table. To be a 
good wife, a successful housewafe, an ideal 
mother, takes all the energy a woman 
possesses, and she has none to spare for sell- 
pity and repining over grievances real or 
imaginary. 

A sense of humour wall help a woman 
often to face the annoyances of everyday 
life in the right way. The woman who has 
a sense of humour and an understanding 
of life’s meaning makes up her mind to do 
her be.st, and leaves it at that. She can sec 
the amusing side, when a smaller woman 
sees only the disagreeable, learns to laugh 
wdicn she can, even if the laughter is directed 
against herself. 

Habitual Good Humour 

One of the qualities of the ideal wife is 
the habit of good humour Wc all know 
that the most trying people of all arc those 
who are always fretting and sulking because 
life is not cut out m the pattern they want. 
Most people want to do their duty and have 


a good time, but they fail to see that they 
can have a good time here, at this very 
moment, if they arc only in the right humour. 
It is not what we do that matters in the least, 
ft is our mental and spiritual attitude 
tow'ards what wc happen to be doing for 
the moment. And if husbands and wives 
wull carry this principle into everyday life 
they will avoid most matrimonial mistakes 
altogether. The habit of good humour 
makes llie daily round interesting, just as 
cheerincss dissipates the cloud of dullness 
which hangs over so many homes. It is 
a good thing for a woman to be popular 
in her own house, and it depends entirely 
upon herself, as the wife brings sunshine 
into the home. 

The Greatest of Gifts 

Some w^omcn seem to live a shining life. 
They radiate happiness and bung out the 
best m other people. Often they havT very 
little ot the material prosperity w^hich w^c so 
w'rongly associate w ith happiness and success, 
but they have the greatest ot all gifts — 
a cheertul spirit, tlic secret ot wdiich is very 
otteii unsidfishness. 

There are many thoustinds of women 
wdio would not only be happier tJiemsehes, 
but would bring sunshine into tlieir homes, 
it they would give up the liabit of fretting. 
Cultivate c heel mess, and stop fretting, and 
you have tormed a resolution which, if you 
can ca.rry it out, wall bring more happiness 
into your hie than >011 im.iginc. Wliatcver 
work w'C h«Lve to (lo, let us do it cheerily, 
^lnd be glad of the cliancc of contributing 
our share to the world’s work. To get busy 
and occupied and keen in the everyday 
tasks oi life is one cure ioi moping. 

Infection of Cheeriness 

A certain amount of desjiondency amongst 
women is d lie to la/ mess They w oii’t make the 
mental effort wduch the culliseition ol cheen- 
ncss and courage entails. They won’t rouse 
themselves to attack their daily work Avith 
keenness .iiid enthusiasm, und gel tlirough 
with it. Tliey ure selfish and la/y, and, like 
spoilt children, tret and grumble over what 
lannot be altered. The cheery habit is 
the best aiilidotc that exists for this sort 
ot thing. Practise looking on the bright 
side ot lilc, and you arc immediately hajipiei . 
Give up Ircttmg, and somehow^ or other 
annoyances and w^ornes and even ical 
trouble arc easier to bear. Your outlook 
upon life alters the whole tone of tlie house, 
and cheenness is just as infectious as 
grumbling, and just as far-reaching in its 
consequences. A happy spirit exists in 
the household when parent and child, 
brother and sister speak kindly and cheerful 
words as a matter ol course. The quarrelling 
habit IS very easy lo establish The cheery 
habit pervades every corner ol the home, 
makes jars and di'cords disappear, and 
changes the atmosphere to one of happiness 
and content. lake some much advertised 
nosti urns, it needs but a trial to prove its value. 
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A Maligned Relationship— A Beautiful Example from Ancient Days— The Mothcr-imLaw's 
Sacrifice— A DiEficult Position— Jealousy^s Evil Part — What the Relationship Might and Should be 


’T'iiere is no class of person more iiiidc- 
^ scrvcdly maligned than the motlicr-m- 
law. To ndiciilc her has become a sort ol 
fetish, she is made the butt of the pantomime, 
the laughing stock of the comic papers, and 
the prmci])le jest of the low comedian , and the 
tragedy of it is that this mimicry is only 
the exaggerated echo ol what occurs m real 
hJe It is the smart thing in certain sections 
of the community tor a man to talk ol his 
mother-in-law with a shrug ol the shcjulders 
and to treat her as someone antagonistic to 
his interests. 

It is very deplorable that this state of 
affairs should have arisen, that a relationship 
that might and should be a delightful one 
should have become strained and in somci 
cases intolerable 

Ruth and Naomi 

Many young jieoplc absolutely fail to 
recognise the duty they owe to their mothers- 
m-law ; they consider their treatment of 
her to be a mattci entirely for their own dis- 
cretion, and do not entertain the idea that 
slie has any claims upon them be^^ond those 
that they themselves allow. This is the root 
ol the whole I'vii, and till the younger 
generation recognise their obligations, it 
will be clilficult for the state ol affairs to be 
altered 

111 the Old Testament there is a wonderful 
example ol devotion between a mother and 
daughters-m-law, and if m these modern days 
people w'ould cmdeavoui to follow it more* 
closely, much misery and unhaiipmess might 
be saved. 

If only there w'cre a few^ more Ruths and 
a lew- more Orpahs, w^e should discover that 
there w'ere still many Naomis left among us. 
“ Thy people shall be my jicople and thy 
(k)d my (rod ” — strong, passionate, loving 
words are these, spoken Irom a passionate 
and loving heart It seems as il the love 
that has been given to the husband who was 
dead had been transferred to the mother 
who had borne him 

Entreat me not to leave thee," cries Ruth. 
" Where thou goes! I wall go ’’ Oh, it w^e 
could only have a little of this spirit nowa- 
days, what a difference it would make ! 
Mothers would feel that, when their sons 
and daughters married, instead of losing 
them they w'cre gaming other sons and 
daughters ; they w'ould w^elcome the advent 
of wives and husbands instead of dreading 
their incoming to the family circle. 

One wonders if prospective daughters or 
sons-in-law ever realise the tremendous 


sacrifice they ask ol a mother wdien they 
desire to take away the child she has brought 
into the world and reared and upon whom 
she has lavished the love of her heart. 

Want of Deference 

Do they ever try to understand or sympa- 
thise wuth the mother wdio has to stand 
aside, to relinquish the first place, the place 
that has hitherto always been her own ? To 
do this comes m the natural sequence of 
events, but it is none tlie Ic'ss hard to bear ; 
the knowledge that it has happened thousands 
of times before, that it wall happen thou- 
sands of tunes aigain, makes it 110 easier ; it 
IS incvitiible, but it is bitterly luird. Those 
wdio have ever been called upon to take a 
second place in the affections ol one they 
love, and wdio have felt the bitter heartache 
that the displacement occasions, can be 
sure it is nothing to the anguish of the 
mother called upon to relinquish a son or a 
daughter. 

A mother is wonderfully heroic ; the pain 
will be there, but it will be kept hidden, for 
she will not damp the jov ol her offspring ; 
she recognises that the inevitable has come, 
and she prays that lier child may find happi- 
ness with the partner she has chosen. In 
tlie majority ol cases never a thought is 
given to tlie woman who is rendering up that 
wdiicli she loves best on earth. 

Of course, that little differences should 
arise between mothers and sons or daughters- 
m-law IS only natural, but tliat they should 
be allowed to assume the proportions they 
sometimes do is both unnatural and deeply 
regrettable, and is caused by a want of 
sympathy, a lack of understanding, of tact, 
and a little deference on the part of the 
younger generation. 

That Lurking: Demon, Jealousy 

To a certain degree, in these modern days 
the circumstances of tlie relationship between 
mothers and cluldren-in-law militate at first 
against real affection between them. They 
are suddenly throwm into intimacy ; their 
characters, likes, dislikes, tastes, and opinions 
may be totally dissimilar ; they may differ 
in every point except the one which has 
brought them together. Their affections 
wall be centred on one object, but the prob- 
abilities are that their w^ays of showang that 
affection may be as different as arc the other 
elements of their characters ; and in every 
sentient being is the lurking demon of 
jealousy, ever ready to raise his head and 
plant a sting or do a mischief. 
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Greater, much greater, allowances should 
be made for a mother-in-law . It is a difficult 
and most unenviable position, especially if 
the two households are situated in the same 
neighbourhood. 

By a certain change of events a mother is 
suddenly called upon to relinquish an 
autliority which has become second nature 
to her. Her child leaves the parental abode 
and goes to a home which is bound to be 
different in many ways from that to which 
she has been accustomed ; there m^iy be 
changes and customs of which the mother 
does not approve, docs not consider wise, 
but upon all these points she must hold her 
tongue, lest she be considered interfering 

Have you ever experienced the dithculty 
of standing by and watching someone you 
love doing that which you deem, to put it 
lightly, to be inexpedient, while you have 
been forbidden to offer a w'ord of warning, 
to proffer a hint of wnsdom ? Yet this is 
the daily task of the moillcrs-m-law^ to be 
lull of loving counsel which they must per- 
loicc withhold 

The Iiu5band's /Viotlicr 

I’crhaps at the bottom ol most of the 
trouble lies that little spark ot jealousy wdiich 
it IS so easy to fan into a flame. A husband 
IS often jealous ot the influence ol his wile’s 
mother , he forgets that old chains arc not so 
casil> broken, and that, for many reasons, 
the >oung wife wall turn to her mother for 
the ;ulvu.e and counsel which she alone can 
give. Sometimes, too, a man maiiies a girl 
wuth the inner determination “ not to many 
the rest ot the family,” which really means 
that he intends to tr}^ and separate liis w ife 
trom her own jieoplc. This is not likely to 
conduce to pleasant relationships between 
them, and the mother can hardly be blamed 
if she fails to acquiesce willingly in the 
separation designed by Iicr son-in-law 

Then, too, the daughter-in-law' know'S 
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that hitherto her husband has been accus- 
tomed to look up to his mother as a model 
of all that a housewife should be, and she 
IS conscious that, whatever he may say on the 
subject, he will mentally compare her reign 
with that of his mother, and if the elder 
woman should be so unwuse as to offer a little 
advice out of the abundant store of her 
larger experience, it will probably be resented 
as an unwarrantable interference. Very 
likely, too, the young wufe will consider that 
the ideas and methods of her mother-in-law 
are antiquated and old-fashioned, and from 
the beginning may be prepared to oppose any 
suggestion slie may have to offer, instead of 
paying her just that little deference which 
costs so little yet means so much. 

The Policy of Give and Take 

Of course, it cannot be asserted for a 
moment that all mothers-in-law are models 
ol tact — they arc as likely to be umvisc and 
foolish as any other members of the com- 
munity — but it is cin undeniable fact that, 
even weie they peifection itself, more would 
be desiied of them 

There should bo allow ances made oi. both 
sides , on both sides should be patience and 
loibeaiance It is not right that the mother- 
m-law should heive to do all the forbearing, 
to provide all the patience, or, when things 
go awry, to be meted out all the blame. 

Theic seems to be f<ir too little of the affec- 
tionate mutual icgard w hich c xisted in bygone 
days, which in many ways w'cre very much 
111 advance of our owai modern times. 
IVIaybe the picture of the love existing between 
Ruth and Naomi is too w'onderful, too 
exalted, for us to copy exactly, but it wall be 
there ahvays as an example to be follow^ed. 
It forms the standard of perfect relationship 
the attainment of w hich w^oiild add so much 
to the happiness of the world. 

” Thy people shall be my people and thy 
(rod my God.” 


MODERH WEDDIMG CUSTOMS 

Change of Customs — Decorations for the Wedding-cake— The Cake-boxes — Opportunities for 
Originality on the Part of Brides — Why not Use the Swastika '^-Wedding-cards 


VjHiii.x w'ccping brides went out of tashioii, 
^ and the cheerful modern maidens took 
their place, a good many ot the old customs 
and ceremonies seemed to change as well. 

The traditional orange blossoms on wed- 
ding-cakes are no longer the favourite, or even 
the customary decoration , if they arc used 
at all, they lire generally mixed in with other 
flowers. The bride’s name or favourite flower 
often gives the keynote to the fashionable 
wedding-cake 

^lany aristocratic families have the bride- 
gioom’s coat of arms and family motto 
emblazoned on the side of the cake, and 
sometimes the crest of the bride’s family is 
interwoven. Or, again, the bride’s Christian 
name or initials with the bridegroom’s two 
names are often drawn in the midst of a 
group of flowers or surrounded by truc- 
lovcrs’ knots. At service weddings the cake 


frequently bears some symbol of the bride- 
groom’s profession, a miniature man-o’-w^ar 
on the summit, or the arms of the regiment, 
with the Union Jack placed m a prominent 
position 

Wedding customs m England still icmain 
curiously consci vat ive, the bride of to-day, 
for instance, still using little wdiite ” wedding- 
boxes ” to send aw^ay her cake, just like 
her Victorian sister. As boxes of wdiite 
satin seem to be the only variation, there is 
excellent opportunity for a bride’s originality. 
Why not have, for instiuicc. the mterwm^cn 
initials of the happy pair or the flower of 
their nationality and the date ol the w'cdding 
on the cover — as a famous w^eddmg-cake 
designer suggested the other day, and, 
belter still, have the flat top of the box 
detachable, so that it would after weirds 
serve as a nice little wedding souvenir ? 
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At one time the wcd(linfi:-cake maker did a 
thriving trade by providing the wax flower 
favours which were worn by all the guests. 
Wlien favours arc worn now by the guests 
they are always real flowers. Some brides 
still have handed lound buttonholes of* 
whatever flower is being " featured at the 
wedding ; or if the bride is called “ Rose ** 
or some similar flower name, the men guests 
somcl lines wear that emblem 

C'onfetti, tlioiigh still occasionally handed 
by small pages or bridesmaids 1o the guests, 
IS not so popular as it was In its place tiny 
silver horseshoes, made of paper, are thrown 
after the happy pair. The tiny horseshoes 
arc handed to the guests in boxes, also horse- 
shoe sliaped This idea i^ very picturesque 
in the working out, and has not the obvious 
disadvantages of confetti or rice. 

It might be suggested as a quite original 
and si ill moie interesting development that 
the liorscshoe should be replaced by the 
Swastika — the little lucky symbol which has 
taken the popular lancy. The “ Swastika,” 
by tlie way, w^as the flaming sword of Persian 
mythology with which the angel who 
guarded I’aradise Avas armed. It turned 
four ways, ” so that none could avoid its 
rapid blows ” So far back as 2000 b . c . the 


sign was used to represent fire, light, and 
consequently life, by the Taurus tril^es. The 
same tribes brought the sign into Palestine. 

It is said to be always surrounded by luck. 
Wlio will be the first bride to use it ? 

The correct form for wedding invitation 
and wedding At-home cards is to have both 
absolutely plain Cards are very little used. 
The most fashionable brides have adopted 
rather thick white notepaper, not large, and 
rarely square. For good form quiet, plain 
script type should be chosen, and there is 
practically no deviation from this custom, 
although in one military wedding a com- 
bined invitation sheet and envelope was used, 
somewhat m letter-card shape. The type 
is more often black than silver. 

The first At-home cards are very bridal 
m appearance. A lady’s size card is used, 
either with the combined names of the bride 
and bridegroom or with the bride’s name 
alone. On the left-hand corner is the bride’s 
maiden name pierced with an arrow. The 
bridegroom’s private card is fastened to the 
centre of the other by a small bow of white 
silk cord. 

Such are a few of the ways in which the Cupid 
of the fashionable world makes his matrimonial 
arrangements picturesque and m ‘ ‘ good form. ’ ’ 




MARRIAGE CUSTOMS IN 
MANY LANDS 

Continued front pa^e Part 

A PATAGONIAN MARRIAGE 

By “MADGE” (Mrs. HUMPHRY) 

A Willing Bride — The Expenses of a Patagonian Wooing — How the Bridegroom Seeks his 
Bride — The Bride's Costume — The Nuptial Feast and Its Ceremonies 


In Patagonia, unlike Samoa, the girl is 
rarely forced to consent to a marriage 
whicli .she dislikes, however desirable it 
may be considered by the parents 

All v'ives are bought and paid for by the 
bridegroom. A poor man cannot afford a 
girl who has many brothers, for each one has 
to be given two horses on the wedding day. 
Ihis is in addition to the price paid for 
herseh. A well-to-do young woman may be 
worth one hundred mares, or their equivalent 
in silver ornaments or other pioperty. The 
Pcitagonian ^\ omen arc not required to engage 
in any kind of work beyond that involved m 
home-making and the care of children. A 
man is considered marriageable at the age 
of sixteen, a girl at a year or two younger. 

The candidate lor a bride, if successful in 
gaming her consent, sends his best friend to 
arrange negotiations with her parents, and 
should all go well he prepares to fetch her to 
his home. He dons his best cloak, made of 
guanaco skin, worn \vith the wool inside, 
the outside painted in various designs. 
Silver spurs are fastened to his high leather 
boots. He loads his horse with all the 
silver trappings he can collect, and starts 
for the ” toldo ” of his bride. Handing her 


father the gifts he has brought, he receives 
others of equal value. He then escorts the 
girl to her future home (toldo), followed by 
a procession of shouting men and singing 
women. 

The bride’s costume consists of a guanaco 
coat, fastened at the throat with a silver 
brooch. She wears silver ornaments and 
necklaces made of blue beads. Her silver 
earrings are large and square-shaped. Her 
hair IS carried up from the lop of her head, 
and stiffened with grease, the whole erection 
held together by a scarlet fillet. 

Tlie marriage feast consists of horseflesh, 
a mare or two being slaughtered and eaten 
outside the house. The greatest care is taken 
to prevent the dogs from touching any part 
whatsoever of the dead mares. Otherwise, 
it is believed, bad luck would attend the 
young couple. 

There follows the act of propitiation, or 
averting the wrath of the Evil Spirit. This 
consists in collecting the backbone, head, 
tail, heart, and liver of each horse that has 
been killed, and taking them to the top of the 
nearest hill. The wedding ceremony is then 
concluded. It is one of the simplest in the 
world. 
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Conducted by ELIZABETH SLOAN CHESSER, Al.B. 


This important section of Every WoMA.N’b Kncyci op 'edta is conducted by a prominent lady 
doctor, who fjives sound medical advice with regard to all ailments from childhood to old age. 
W'hen completed this section will form a complete reference librar) in winch will be found the best 
treatment for every human ill. Such subjects as the following are being fully dealt with : 


Home Nursing 
Jnfanis^ Diseases 
Adults' Zhseases 
Homely Cures 


Con ’sumption 
Health Hints 
Hospital’s 
Health Rcsoits 


P'd \t Aid 

Common ATedita! Blunders 
'Phi Mcduine Chest 
Simple Remedies f etc,^ etc. 


TME, KIEAE™ of TME BUSSMESS WOMAH 


icnhnut.l /ttstn en t joiS, Pa ft *s 

REST AND RECREATION 

Monotony of Work — Necessity of Rest and Recreation — Sleep — The Bedtime Hour — The Modern 
** New Woman — Efficiency in Recreation — Holidays — Value of a Day in bed 


I T is the monotony of life that tells most on the 
licalth of the business girl. The mono- 
tonous food, the continual round of work and 
duty, the mere fact of doing the same things at 
the same time, day after day, are somewhat 
depressing at times. 

But most business women fail to realise that 
work may prove (ulher intc*resting or full of 
drudgery, according to the spirit in which they 
meet it. At the back of this is the old (piestion 
of health. The worn an who is fit in mind an< I body 
will find the daily routine of everyday existence 
interesting and attractive enough. The most 
varied life palls upon any of us when the vitality 
is low and mind and body are depressed. We 
hav(‘ alieady considered various health matters. 
We have pointed out the need of attending to 
diet, of seeing that sufficient (‘xercise must be 
obtained if the business woman is to keep vidl 
(pag(‘ 3017, Vol. 5). But we have yet to deal 
with the question of recreation. 

Late Hours 

The business woman must have her periods of 
rest and recreation if good health is to be ensured. 
It IS the strain of life that tells on many women, 
and strain that is continuous is very difficult to 
meet without harm. No human being can work 
without regular periods of rest, and a good night’s 
sleep is the very first essential in this respect. 
The girl who makes a rule of having eight or nine 
hours’ sleep at night will do her work better, 
and remain younger and fresher as a result. 

Too many business girls who have to be up 
early in the morning make the mistake of 
obtaining recreation which entails late hours at 
night. The^/ may not get to bed before twelve, 
as a general rule, and if they have to be up at 


seven in the morning, they arc running a serious 
risk. They may feel no ill effects at the time. 
It is a fact that we can accustom ourselves to six 
houis’ sleep without apjiarent harm, but' only for 
a definite time. The curtailing of deep brings 
iiK'vitably hstlessness, fatigiu', depression, and 
headache. When these sym])toms are dis- 
regciided, sleeplessness may appear, and then tht‘ 
business woman’s health is in a bad w'ay. 

'Hie aveiage woman has not the constitution 
of the aviTage man. She is physically and physio- 
logically less robust, although there are exceptions 
to tins rule. But whilst many men can apply 
themselves solely to business, and cut down their 
hours of sleep to lour or five a night without 
appc'anng to suffer in health, the same procedure 
on the part of a waiman will age her ten years in 
as many months. It does not follow from this 
that a woman w’orker can accom])hsh less good 
w'ork than a man. It means simply that she 
must havt‘ lier due rest, because over-strain and 
ovcr-fatigue tell upon her more highly organised 
physique, her more sensitive system. 

Deliberate Resting 

So let the business woman arrange diTiiiitc^lv : 

To go to bed before eleven o’clock at night — at 
10.30 if possible. If the rule of going to bed at 
10 p.m. be followed, she can, perhaps, tw^o nights 
a week, stay up till twelve and be none the 
worse for it. 

Whenever possible, taki' short periods of rest 
during the day. For example, after the midday 
meal, sit quietly, wdth mind and muscles relaxed, 
deliberately so as to store up energy for the 

afternoon’s work. Very few^ girls, whatever their 
occupation may be, cannot find time for this, 
whilst the woman who works at home should 
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take the better plan of resting on a couch 
or bed. 

One of the best metliods of rest is to take two 
or three minutes several times a day off duty, in 
the sense that one allows the whole body to relax, 
and the mind to lose that feeling of tension and 
concentration which work brings. Every busi- 
ness woman should have a short rest when she 
gets home at night before the evening meal. It 
will make Ikt fcid very different all the evening 
if she lies down for a few minutes on first getting 
home befon* changing her dress. 

The Vfilue of Recreation 

Also, however, it is absolutely essential that 
the keen business woman should have a real 
recreation, if shi* is to enjoy lifi' at all. Th(‘ 
woman who devotes hersclt entirely to business 
can only do so by n(‘glecting other things. The 
girl who enjoys good health, who cultivates herself 
in as many dll ect ions as jiossible, can get a great 
deal of pleasure und h.ippiness outof life whilst at 
the same time v\oi king very strenuously, 'fins is 
the age of ellKaenf women, and a n(‘w type has 
evolved. fhe modern woman who does her 
sjiecial work well, keejis uji to date in social 
malteis, and tak('s an interest in all the questions 
of the day, enjov’s herself the mon' because she 
cultivates luT capacities all round. 

The new type of “ new woman ” is a very 
ditferent jieison from the strenuous masculine 
type wdio was sujiposed to be the ideal new 
woman pin haps twiiity yeais ago. The woman 
of this age kiunvs that really serious woik can 
be combined with light-hearted enjoyment. 
Theie IS no doubt that oik' of the best ways to 
make a success of life is to cultivate clticnmcy. 
Let the business woman be thoroughly efficient 
in whatever slu* dois — etficicnt as a workc'r, 
clficient in health, “ lit ” in every sense of the 
word, and let lu i (iijov herselt efficiently, 'flie 
“ all woik and no jilav theory is bad for Jill, as 
well as lor Jack. The 1 ight plan is judiciously to 
blend work and recreation, so that tlic work doe.s 
not suffer, but gains as a result. 

Make the Most of Opportunities 

'file business woman, even moie than the 
business man, should cultivate some special 
hobby which will take her out of hmsclt, and give' 
her a leal interest m hie, and provide her with 
the sort of recieation congenial to her. 'fhe 
woman who has to lead a sedentary life should 
take up some outdoor hobby it sIk' can, because* 
oi its effect upon health. The great mistake 
many business girls make is to give up outdooi 
spoils, which, witli a little ingenuity, they might 
contiive, even if they live 111 a eity. Every 
suburb has its tennis club. Every girl can have 
her bicycle if she likes, mid, in many instances, she 
could take up golf, and this certainly is one of 
the ideal exercises lor a business woman, in that 
it can still be played even wdien girlhood has 
yielded place to middle age. 

Then there is recreation of another type to be 
found in connection with the girls’ clubs and 
women’s centres which have been formed in great 


numbers within recent years, apart from those 
clubs which have somewhat expensive sub- 
scriptions, and are thus out of reach of the 
majority of working women. The opportunity 
which clubs and societies, whatever the reason of 
their existence may be, give the lonely women to 
meet and talk together is one of their most 
valuable assets. And the girl who makes up her 
mind that she will get as much society as she can 
IS wise indeed. Keep in touch with people, 
cultivate social arts, make friendships with other 
women, and all the time your outlook upon life 
IS widening. By an cffoit, by grasjnng every 
opportunity which comes along, the loneliness 
and monotony of life might be avoided by many 
girls wdio drift into dreary, dull days for lack ot 
initiative. 

The business girls with homes of their own 
have far more opjiortunities for recreation than 
the girl who is living by heiself in rooms, or a flat, 
away from her own relations and friends. These 
girls especially need to cultivate a hobby, to get 
ket‘Ti on some special ri'creation, to save them 
from drifting into the dullness and depression 
that pave the way lor ill-health. The happy 
peo])le are those who try to b(' hajqiy. The giils 
who determine to get well and bright, to enjoy 
all small pleasures and little intcn*sts, will 
gradually win wader intert'sts and new friends. 

The Need of Holidays 

And when the half holiday or free day arrives, 
make the most of it. If you arc absolutely faggcil 
out, a long day in bed will make all the difference 
to your health and good spirits lor the following 
week. 11 you are well, plan some little pleasure 
or excursion, and make up your mind to enjoy it. 
But never reganl a day m bed as self-indulgence 
or laziness. I'lu' woman who is always compelled 
to give her attention and concentration for 
hours at a stretch needs that perfect rest that 
only a day in bed can give. Many doctors 
advise their fashionable jiatients to take* a day in 
bed, to si‘e no one, write no letters, read no books, 
do absolutely nothing for twenty-four hours 
But the business girl needs this advice far more 
than any society woman, and she should give it a 
trial. From Saturday at six, till Sunday at six, 
will give her twenty-four hours 111 bed, and sli(‘ 
can attend evening service even if she stays m 
bed on Sunday morning 

When fagged out, a Satunlay night till Monday 
monung 111 bed is the very best medicine in the 
world. But the rest must be complete. Arrange 
to have meals brought in. Read only the lightest 
magazines , better still, read nothing at all. Rest 
mind, eyes, and muscles. Relax strain for this 
interval ol time, and you will be surprised to lind 
that you feel a diiferent woman afterwards. 
Utilise the lesson. Do not allow yourself to get 
run down again, as a little care, combined with 
rest, will prevent it. Most of the health break- 
downs could be avoided without in any way 
diminishing one’s w^orking capacity in the least. 
The reverse is rather the case, for it is only when 
we are well that we do our best work, and, better 
still, we do it easily and with enjoyment. 
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HOME NURSING 

A Series of Articles on What the Amateur Nurse Should Know 
Contintted from pa^e 30ig, P^irt 


THE SICK-ROOM IN WINTER 

Ventilation of a Room in Cold Weather — How to Replenish a Fire without Noise — Warming a Bed 
— Winter Ailments — Chill— Coughs, Inhalations and Gargles — Some Safe Recipes 


'T'he general principles of sick nursing can be 
* applied in summer and winter, but just as the 
knowledge ol a lew special points is necessary 
lor nursing m hot weather, so also the amateur 
nurse has to attend to some particular facts 
and special diseases commonly occurring in 
winter. 

She has to grapjilo with the questions of 
admitting fresh air into the sick-room without 
causing draught. She has to apply method, to 
keep the fire in all niglit without continually 
disturbing the patient by vigorously poking m 
the stillness of the sleeping hours. 'J'hen .slie has 
to guard the patient from any shock from cold 
sheets or chilled bedclothes. All these are 
small points apparently, but they make a vast 
dihtTence to the comtort and progress of the 
patient. 

Ventilation in Cold Weather 

When ram or a stiong wind forbids the 
opening of the window to admit fresh air, thc‘re 
are several devict'S which tlK‘ nurse can utilise 
for efficient ventilation. One plan is to lilt the 
lower sash and insert a slab of wood to fit into 
the space thus made, so as to allow the air to 
enter between the sashes and be directed up- 
wards. This method has been described in an 
earlier article. 

Another practical plan, which is very useiul 
when it IS tlesirable to open the window wider 
than two or three inches, is the following 

Raise the lower sash and stretch a luece of 
flannel across the ojien space so as to covet it 
completely. The flannel can be neatly nailed to 
the window-frame and casement, and fresh air is 
thus introduced thiough the meshes of the 
flannel into the room. 


To keep the room siillicieiitly w^arm, and yet 
not ov(‘r hot, the nurse must candidly notice the 
thermometer on tlu* wall. The best plan is to 
keep the room as near bo degrees T. as jiossiblo. 
In order not to let the atmosphere Ix'come chilled 
during the night, the nurse should put a large 
jnece of coal on the fire when it is red, and bank 
it up behind with damp dross and small pieces of 



To secure ventilation in cold weather, open the lower sash and 
stretch a piece of flannel across the opening, keeping secure by a 
few nails 


A fire in itself is a useful agent in ventilation. coal. When the patient i^ very ill, the nurse must 
as it draws the impure air up the chimney, and be careful not to make any noise when rejilen- 
sucks fresh air through the w'lndow' openings and ishing the fire, whicli m.»v be lu'cessary about 
crevices. four or five m the morning. The coal-box slioulcl 



be filletl with lumps of different 
siz(‘s wrajiped in jiaper, which 
helps to prevent noise, and, at 
the same time, keejis the nurse’s 
hands clean while making the use 
of tongs uniK'cessary. 

On changing the bedclothes 
it IS even more important m 
wunter than in summiu to see 
that th(‘ sheets are thoroiighlv 
aired and w’arm. When the patient 
is allowed out of bed when 
It is being changetl, the easiest 
method is to fold back the 
upper sheets and blankids and 
iron the lower sheet backwards 
and foiwvards several times with 
a hot iron A hot bottle should 
be put ill till' bed immediately if 
there is any sense of chill, and 
several ol these should be kept 
in the sick-room in case of one 
breaking, or moie than one being 
required to keej) up body heat 
at any time. In cases of chill 
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and shivering, one should be 
put on cither side of the 
patient, and one at the feet. 
Tlicse should always be wrapped 
in flannel to avoid burning, as 
the bottles arc gcneially lilled 
with boiling water. 

Winter Ailments 

Catarihs of the r(*spiratory 
passages, whether ol the nose 
oi throat or the bronchuil 
tubes in the lungs, aie far 
more prevahuit in wintei, and 
thus may be considered at this 
point. 

In dealing with these ail- 
ments th(' following geneicd 
rules can be safely apjilied : 

Ih-event the patient liom 
contracting further chill in 
eveiy jiossibh' way. 

Give light, easily digested 
dud, .iiul, il then' is any use of 

temjierature, the diet should be 
fluid in ioini 

A moist, medicated atmos- 
])heie IS favourable to most 
lespiratoiy affections, so that 
the nurse must understand the 
use ol tlie bronchitis kc'ttle. 

A knowledge ol a lew useful 
and simph' gaigles should be 



Fill the inhaler with boiling water, to which 
should be added eucalyptus, camomile flowers, 
camphor, or other ingredients to form a medicated 
inhalation An ordinary iug can be used, but 
an inhaler, as shown, is quite inexpensive 


circulation to regain its normal 
condition, which means that 
the “ cold ” IS on its way to 
cure. Gruel, liquid arrowroot, 
hot, nourishing broths, are 
suitable foods at this season 
in the sick-room. 

When cough and difficult 
breathing exist, it is very usual 
to order the patient inhalations, 
or to supply, in the case of 
bronchitis, a special kettle with 
a long spout, which, wdien 
plac('d on the lire, gives off a 
steam into the room. Various 
nK'dicmes are ordered by the 
doctor to be put into the kettle, 
so that the steam is medicated 
in the sense that it liolds m 
suspension gaseous ]')articles of 
some antiseptic, such as Friar’s 
Balsam or eucalyptus. But 
the bronchitis kettle ought to 
be ordered by the doctor, and 
not b>^ the nurse on her own 
initiative, as it is only suitable 
when the bronchitis is at a 
certain stage, ami it is quite 
easy lor an unskill(*d person to 
make thi* air m the sick-room 
too moist for many respiratory 
conditions. 


ycquiied, to hi* used foi catanli throat affections. 

lh<- significance ot cough and the ditferent 
kinds ol cough must be studied. 

.Special attenticm slioidd be given to tlie 
bie.ithing, and tlu* trc.itnient for difficult breath- 
ing slioulii be c.iiclully learned. 

Chill 

J he chief winter ailments are coniiiioii colds, 
sole till oat, rheumatism, pleurisy, bionchitis, ami 
pneumonia In all of tliesi', even common cold 
ol the seveie type, then' is risi' of temperature, 
and the jiatieiit should stay in bed m an even 
teinjH'iature m the sick-room. Blenty of fresh 
air slunild be the ruk', ami a scieen lomid the bed 
will only be necessary il cl i aught is likcfly to strike 
the jiatient, owang to the situation ot the bed. 


Inhalations and Qargles 

In the matter of inhalations, however, the 
muse can use her own discretion. For all common 
colds, for sore throats, and coughs and chills, an 
inhalation which is soothing or sedative is most 
useful. Although an ordinary jug can be used 
with a towel round the mouth, it is just as well 
to get an inhaler, which can be bought from the 
chemist for about one shilling. 'J'his inhaler is 
filled with boiling w^ater, and to it may be added 
either hall a teaspoonfiil of eucalyptus, a hand- 
lul of camomile flow^ers, a pii‘ce of camphor about 
the size ol a bean, or a teaspoonful of Finn’s 
Balsam. Eucalyptus oil is sornewdiat irritating, 
so that it should not be used in the case ol 
children, at any rate; but all these are antiseptic. 


The woist of scieens is that thc'y keep the air 
rathei stagnant around the bed, and the ideal 
})Kui is to have a stream of air jiassing across the 
ixiticiit w^iich is w'aim, slow, and steady in its 
jiassage, so that no draught is jicrctuved. In 
wanter, at least, and I'sjjecially il the illness is of 
any seventy, a light woollen nightdress is bc'st, 
and 111 lung atfections the chest, arms, and 
shoulders should be protected by a woollen 
jacket as w'ell. This is esjiecially necessary in 
the case ol children, who aie apt to toss about 
and contract chill from exposure of the chest and 
arm< covered only b>' a thin nightdress. 

In winter the patient’s food will almost in- 
variably be given hot. It is thus more .stimu- 
lating and heating, and more easily digested than 
cold food, such as would suitable in liot weather. 
In cold and cataniis, the old saying, “ Feed a 
cold and starve a fever,” is contrary to modern 
teaching. In ” colds ” the circulation is already 
obstructed at one part, and to give stodgy, 
lieavy food at frequent intervals is only to 
make a strain upon the digestive organs, 
and encourage obstruction ol the circulation 
at that part as well. Light diets, hot drinks, 
combined with external warmth, encourage 



Gargling with medicated warm water is extremely soothing and 
beneficial for a sore throat or catarrh 
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and when the medicated steam is inhaled into 
the lungs the effect upon the irritated mucous 
membrane is very marked. This medicated 
steam may be inhaled for ten or fifteen minutes 
several times daily. 

When nursing sore throats, inhalations and 
gargles will be found cxcc*llent curative agents 
in the sick-room. It is, of course, the best plan 
to get the doctor to state thi' gargle he wishes 
used in each particular case', but it sometimes 
happens that doctors are not available, and the 
amateur nurse may wish to know of one or two 
saf(' gargles to be used in cases of sore throat. 

One of tlu‘ best domestic gargles consists of a 
tumblerful of warm water to winch is added a 
teaspoonful of tincture of myrrh, a teaspoonful 
of borax, and a tea spoonful of glycerine. This 
can be used at any time, and will often stop at 
the outsc't a sore throat or laryngitis. 

Another gargle which could be used in com- 
mencing tonsilitis IS made by adding a small 
half -teaspoonful of powdered alum to a glass ot 
tepid water and stirring it. Chlorate of potash 
may be mentioned as a third substance* which 
IS safe and serviceable to use as a domestic gaigle. 
It may be used in the strength of a dessertspoon- 
ful to a tumbler of water. 

Cough 

Cough is generally jneseiit in chest iliseases, 
and it IS tlu* duty of the nurse to take .special 
note of the character and frequency of the cough. 
She will hav(' to note whi‘ther the cough keeps 
the patient from sleep, whether it is worse by 
day or by night, A cough means that there is 
something in the air passages which is causing 
irritation, and wliich requires to be rcmoveil. 
The mucous membrane may be irritated and 


inflamed, and in this case the cough is harmful, 
because it keeps up the irritation. 

There are different types of cough. It may 
be dry, as in early bronchitis. It may be short 
and sharp, as in inflammation of the lungs ; 
hoarse, as in croup; soft and loose, as in late 
bronchitis. Then it may occur in paroxysms, as 
in whooping cough. The nurse has to notice 
whether the cough is dry, or accompanied by 
expectoration, and the* character of the expec- 
toration has to be noted, as it vanes in dilfert*nt 
lung diseases. The expectoration must always 
be kept for the doctor to sec, and the nurse must 
notice whether it contains blood, whether it 
is frothy or thick. 

The breathing is altered in lung affections 
from the normal rate of twelve to twenty 
respirations per minute. A condition called 
“ dyspnoea " means difficulty in breathing, 
which begins in many affections of the heart 
and lungs. The nurse must learn to count the 
respirations without letting the patient know. 
She must observe if the breathing is accompanied 
by any crowing or wheezing sounds. She must 
notice if the breathing is easier when the patient 
is sitting up or lying down, and il the dyspnoea 
comes on in paroxv^sms. 

When the nurse has an asthmatic patient she 
should have the inhalation or capsule ready 
prepaicd, so that it may be given when an attack 
ol dyspnoea comes on, as, if the remedy is quickly 
applied it may cut the attack short. In the next 
article will be described the making of a hot 
pack, which is a very useful remedy in many 
winter ailments. Poultices and fomentations 
have already been considered. 

7'o be continued 


HEAILTH AHD MYGIEHE IH THE MURSERY 

Conttniud /} inn f'a^e ^02O, Part 3S 

THE DELICATE CHILD 


Difficulties of the Delicate Child — Fresh Air and Diet— Rest— Exercise— Suitable Games — Lessons— 

Change of Posture when Working 


I IFE is always hard for the child who is ot the 
^ rather delicate type m the midst oJ a lamily 
of strong and healthy boys and girls. He is apt to 
be left behind in playing games, to become a 
little disheartened because^ he is never so good 
as his brother who may be a year or more 
younger than himself. 


In many cases, the fact that a child is really 
delicate may be disregarded. I.ack of appetite 
IS put down to spoilt fastidiousness, and the 
family too often designate as a mufi the child 
who is not able to lake p.irt in the rough and 
tumble of cvcryd.iv Jile. 

Now% the mother can do very much by good 
managi‘ment and tact, by 
special .attention and care, to 
improve the physical and 
mental health ot the delicate 
child. At the same tune, she 
can add to his happiness, 
because only a child knows the 
pain of feeling inferior, and 
being handicapped in compdi- 
tion wath others. The delicate 
child tan play game's, .and 
should be gently made to 
play games, even if actively 
disinclined to do so. I'lie right 
type' ol game must Ik* chosen, 
.and the' bo> tactfully encoiiragecl 
to join in those in w'luch he is 
likcdy to exct'l, and to take 
jiart in piny wdnch docs not 
entail physical over-strain. 

But before concerning herself 
wath play and pli57^sical cultuie 
for the delicate child, the 
mother should pay special 



A delicate child should, whenever possible play in (he open ai»' A short ladder balanced 
on a strong box will form a capital see^saw and give exercue without undue exertion 
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attention to some hygienic details which 
will influence a good deal his healih and 
physique. 

First, let the delicate child have fresh air and 
plenty of it. Keep him out of doors as much as 
possible, provided that he is adequately pro- 
tected from chills. The delicate child should 
have a large and airy room, and, of course, a 
bed to himself, as quiet, restful sleep is a very 
important measure. 

In the second place, special attention must 
be paid to diet. Food must be nourishing and 
easily digested. He should have a very liberal 
allowance of milk, or halt cream and half milk, 
if he IS thin and badly nourished. Jn the 
morning, after a tepid bath and ten minutes 
simple muscular exercises, give him a breakfast 
of well boiled porridge ami cream, cocoa and 
milk, a fresh egg or a littli* fish with plenty of 
brown bread and butter. Encourage the child 
to eat a fair amount of food, and get him in- 
terested m hi-, own ph^^sical deviUopment by 


The nervy child, the boy with a tendency 
towards consumption, the child whose glaiids arc 
enlarged, whose back is w^eak, who is rheumatic 
or subject to headaches, is all the better for 
organised play and exercise. The great risk, 
of cour.se, is over-fatigue, but if care is taken 
to provide play that will not over-strain, nothing 
but good will result from regular daily play and 
exercise. 

For one thing, it kec^ps a child out of doors, 
and provides him with interests in common 
wuth other children. The d(‘licate child is too 
often lonely and .self-absorbed, and makes a 
somewhat pathetic figure m any company of 
healthy young people. 

So let a swing be hung up m the garden or 
orchard, and make the other children take turns 
in swinging the one who is not quite so strong 
as themsedves. He will derive pleasure and 
gentle cxcicisc from the sec-saw, because every 
time his tiet touch the ground he .springs off 
again, thus exercising the muscles of the legs 


suggesting that lu' will get as strong as the 
others it lui wull follow out the little pro- 
gramme of healtli you aie arranging. 

limner should consi-.iof two courses of simple, 

nourishing w^ h ole- — 

some food, meat 
perhaps t w i c e a 
week, altirnating 
with chicken, rabbit, 
or fish, w'lth young, 
well-cooked v g e - 
tables and good 
giMvies. 1 biddings 
.should be dainty, 
nict'ly cooked, and 
well siTved. Many 
a delicate ( hild finds j 
th(‘ rough and ready 
iare, the stodgy pii(l- j 
dings and badlv 
cooked swa^ets m th(‘ 
ruir.serv menu im- 
possible of digestion 
and assimilation. A 
tea-supper should 
consist ol milk, 
bread - and - butter , 
fresh llliit 'I little game for a child unable to loin in rough sp' 

«.>o.l cako, and, ,1 the ** ' 


and feet. He should not be allow^ed to take 
part in races or similar ;:iamcs, becaii.se he may 
make a greater eftort than lie can afford to keep 
up with the rc'st. Especially if any heart 



; It trams the eye, ensures some 
dren 


child can take it, an occasional boiled egg. If 
two or three hours elap.se between supper and 
going to sleej). a glass of milk last thing at night 
may 1 k‘ given 

He sliould hav(‘ a quarter of an hour’s rest 
after each meal and be made to sit quietly before 
hurrying oil to school or beginning lessons. The 
dt'licate clnld’s lessons ought to be .strictly 
rcgiilateil. Physical delicacy is often associated 
with mental quickness of perception, and the 
child w^ho IS no good at games is too apt to 
devote him.self to books, and to study too clos('ly 
for health. Lessons, ol course, should be only 
moderately curtailed, not slopped altogether. 
They will be Ic'^s harmful also if the child has 
plenty of rest and a judicious allowance of games 
and exercise in the open air. M’hcnever possible 
a quiet rest in bed in the middle of the day 
shoukl be arranged. The delicate child gets 
fatigued ea.sily, and it is positively dangerous 
to allow him to go about and be .subjected to 
physical or mental strain when ovcr-fatigucd 
and wwn out. A rest of one or two hours m the 
middle of the day or the early afternoon is often 
the best measure in these cases. 


wcaknc.ss is present, competition which involves 
strain or hurry should be avoided. 

Now’, there arc plenty ol games of ‘‘putting" 
m the garden which provide gentle exercise and 
interest. This is a game of skill rather than 
strength, and the delicate child, with practice, 
can be more than a match for his physically 
more robust brothers. So make him practise 
putting, golf, or competing against others in 
putting the golf ball. When the boy feels 
that he is not .'jIow’ or feeble in such a game, it 
will make him take up others with more interest. 

Croquet is another game very suitable for a 
child w’lth any constitutional delicacy, as the 
exercise is gentle, and knack and skill rather 
than strength are called lor. 

With regard to lessons, tlic mother should tr}’ 
to curtail sitting hours as much as she can, and 
to this end a child should be encouraged to 
draw, wTitc, and paint in the standing position 
occasionally to rest the muscles. 

Lastly, early bedtime shoukl be made the rule, 
as the delicate child must husband his strength 
and energy, and this can only be achieved by a 
good deal of rest and sleep. 
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lo. BABY’S BED 

Importance of a Separate Bed— The Ideal Bed— Airing the Bedclothes—'W hat Not to Do 


It is only within recent years that people aie 
* beginning to understand that it is both unhy- 
gienic and unsafe for an infant to sleep with the 
mothei or nurse. The custom is unsafi‘, because 
between one and two thousand children aie 
suffocated every year from overlying. 

Indeed, the child’s breathing is so liglil and 
delicate in the early months of hie that ialal 
results might happen even from the pressure ol 
the blankets as the child slips downwards in the 
bed. A too tight binder has more than once 
caused suffocation by preventing the expansion 
of the chest in a baby of a day or two old. So 
that it can be seen how easily an accident may 
occur, and how important it is that such risks 
.should not be run. 

Secondl3^ lor other health reasons the child 
should invariably have «i cot to himsell. 

He runs the risk, in sleeping with an adult, ol 
contr.actmg many infectious ailments, from cold 
in the head to consumption. He is all the time 
breathing air which is not perfectly fresh, and he 
cannot possibly rest so comfortably as when in 
a single bed. Ihc law for the protection ol infants 
has bt'come much more stringent of late, and 
every ehort is being made to make poor mothers 
procure some sort of simple cot lor their babies. 
The better class of mother, also, should realise 


night. Curtains about either bed arc quite un- 
necessary. Ji draughts are distinctly evident, 
a screen can be arranged. 

The lurmshmgs of baby’s bed consist of a good 
hair mattress, a pillow, an undei blanket, between 
which and the mattr(‘ss a pure ol jaconed or 
mdiarubber sheeting should be placed. Then 
b.'ibv should have a pair c)f soft blankets, with a 
little bed-cover and eiderdowm. For the first lew 
months slieets are not necessary, and baby is 
w^armer between blankets ; but later on, if .sheets 
are used, tlu'y keep the blankets dean and pre- 
vent frequent washing. 

Everv da3" tlie bed and bedclothes should be 
aired at an open window', or before a fire in wet 
wi'ather. Felon' putting liatw into bed it ought 
to be warmed with a hot bottle, as the tiny 
body \ery quickly loses heat, especially in cold 
weather , but it i'- best lo remove' the bottle 
belore putting the child into bi'd, as too much 
arfificial heat is bad for bab}'. Fa by should bi 
put to bed lor the night about six o’clock. He 
w'akes for his feeds during the night, but ought to 
rest quite quietly in his bed till perhaps seven 
next morning. Give a baby quiet and rest, 
plenty of sleep, and a well- ventilated room, and 
he wull thrive all the better. After the morning 
bath, babv should be fed cither b\^ the mother 


the importance ol 
this subject, and if 
the child sleeps m 
a nursery" at night 
the mother should 
be very care ful that 
the nurse does not 
take baliy into bed 
with her when he 
cries or is wakeful. 

The ideal bed 
IS a little white 
I'liamel or brass 
cot. which can be 
bought large enough 
w'hen baby is born 
to last him perhaps 
till he IS five years 
of age. Thus ex- 
pc'use IS saved, be- 
cause one great 
disadvantage' of the 
daintily il i a p e d 



or by“ the bottle. 
In the latter case 
the best plan is lor 
the mother or nurse 
to give the child Ins 
meal on her knee. 
He IS then put into 
bed, left to sleep, 
and the mother has 
pc'rhaps two hours 
for tidying the 
nursery and putting 
exer^dhing straight. 

What Not to Do 

Do not on any 
account use a ciadle 
with rockers, or 
allow the nurse to 
lock the basket 
cradle by moving it 
from one side to the 
other. It is an ex- 


cradle and stand is that it only lasts baby for a tremely bad habit, which may even be harmful 

lew months. The draperies also recpiire to be to the child's brain. 


frequently washed if they are to be kept clean , After putting baby to bed at his usual hour, 
whilst the white enamel and brass cot is ahva> s do not lilt him if he cries. He may rc'quirc to be 
clean, hygienic, and at the same time looks turned over and made comlortabk', or the 


extremely w'ell in the nursc'ry. One side of this napkin should peihaps be changed. 


cot IS made to let dowm, and thus the nurse or Do not allow the light to shine directly on 


mother can quite easily attend to the baby 
without getting out of bed. On one side of hc'r 
she has the baby in his cot, whilst at the other 
5 >ide of her bed a small, firm table should stand, 
to hold a tray wnth baby's milk-jug, an enamel 
basin for the bottles, and some sort of patent 
heater for keeping the food warm through the 


Imby’s face when he is asleep. It is apt to awaken 
him, and the strong light ma\^ induce a squint. 

Do not let baby do vvithouf his morning and 
afternoon sleep, if you wash him to thrive. He 
should have one sleep m the morning and another 
alter dinner. It is better not to let him sleep 
after 4 p.m., or he may be wakeful at night. 
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COMMON AILMENTS 
AND THEIR TREATMENT 

Conftnued from pa^t 2^04, I'ari 2f 


Night Terrors {rontd.). No meal should be 
given within two hours of bedtime, so that the 
child’s last meal may be fairly well digested 
be! ore he goes to sleep. For this reason children 
whose bed hour is O.30 or 7 should have tlu* 
last food in the form of tea-supper at 5 o’clock. 
A mother should also see that the children are 
not having too many meals and more* rich food 
than they can digest. Night terrors may be 
associated with worms, and attention to diet is 
necessary to cure both these conditions. 

Adenoid growths also aie very liable to 
cause night tenors, because the child is not getting 
sufficient oxygen owing to the obstruction in tin* 
air passages. The blood is thus m a poisoned 
condition, and consecjiicntly irritates the neivc 
centres in the brain. In th(‘ artich* on adenoids 
(page 364, \'ol. I, of Kvr:.RV Woman’s JiNcvcLO- 
p/iiDiA) directions with regard to this sul)](‘( t are 
fully given 

J!.v(‘n when neither of these two causes exist, a 
child will suffer from night terrors li he is of the 
higlilv -strung, nervous, neurotic tvpe, the type 
that seems to be increasing nowadays. In this 
lase, other niTvous symptoms will be piesent, 
anti the child retjuiies rcgul.iled treatment 
directed towards iiiijiroving his general nervous 
system. Otherwise the night terrors and other 
iicrs'ous symjitoms increase, and hysteria. St. 
Vitus dance, or even epilepsy will develop. 
Whenever night terrors exist, they .should lie 
taken as a sign that all i.s not w'ell w-itli the cliild, 
anti his gt'iieral liealth condition .should be 
investigated at once. Children w^ould often 
esca])e many years of ill-health if only this 
apjiarently minor ailment were attended to 
early by the laniily doctor, and not Icit, as so 
many mothers do, with the idea that the boy will 
grow out of it in time. Even when this 
happens the child is suffering unnecessarily, ami 
mental and physical development aie both im- 
paired by the existence ol such conditions in 
early hie. 

Nose, Bleeding from. (5cr npista is.) 

Nose Passages, Inflammation of. ihc 

lining membrane ol the nasal passages is subject 
to \anous mtlamniations. The commonest ol 
llie.se IS acute catarrh, “ cold," or coryza 
(See page 50H, Vol. i.) Chronic inflammation of 
the nose passages is a very troublesome af- 
fection to some people, and it is a cause ol 
frec|uent colds. The inflammation or swelling 
iiiciv be confined to the lining membrane, but 
alter a time the small bones in the nose become 
enlarged, and there is a more or less constant 
stoppage, which predisposes to mouth breathing, 
and m time this leads to diwmess ot the throat 
and mouth, and disturbance of sleep. The vokc 
becomes nasal, and there may even be dealness 
from obstruction of the Eustachian tubes, winch 
communicate with the ears. A great manv 
cases of deafness originate m this chronic catarrh 
of the nose and throat. The discharge from 
the inflamed nasal mucous membrane is olten 
troublesome. Treatment consists in using a 
simple antiseptic douche to the nasal mucous 
membrane. One of the best domestic antiseptics 
to use IS borax — ^perhaps a dessertspoonful to 
half a pint of warm water. A nasal douche 
can be bought for about a shilling. In seveie 
cases a minor operation may be necessary, and 


parents should never neglect any signs oi chronic 
nose inflammation, as anyone suffering from it 
runs a constant risk of deafness. 

Noses, Foreign Bodies in. Young dnkircn 
occasionally in.sert a pea or small marble, or a 
bead into the nostril. If it is not discovered, and 
it remains there, an acute inflammation will be 
set lip from the irritation of the foreign body. 
Whenever it is di.scovered it should be removed 
by telling the child to blow the nose whilst 
pressing upon the free nostril. Another method 
of achieving the dislodgment ot such foreign 
bodies IS to ])lace a little snuff in the nostril, 
thus encouraging .sneezing. When these mea.sures 
are not successful, tlie doctor should aiw^ays be 
asked to examine the child, as a great deal 
of harm can be done by nurse or mother 
poking hairpins or other instruments into the 
nostril. 

Nose, Redness of. Tins is a very trouble- 
some ailment which alfects both men £ind women, 
but w'hich is p('rhaj)s more trying lor the latter 
sex. Those men who are exposed to outdoor 
life in all wccithers, to wind and ram and frost, 
such as coachmen, 'bus driveis, etc., arc specially 
apt to contract this skin affection oi the no-.e. 
Alcoholism is, of course, often associated with 
redness ol the nose, but many people who 
are total abstainers sulicr from this affliction. 
ihgostl^c derangement is one of the commonest 
causes, especially in the case of women who do 
not take biifhcienl care as to what they cat and 
when they (‘at. Students and working women 
who lead an indoor life, and who get run down in 
health, and subject to dyspepsia, often suffer 
a good deal from more or less constant redness 
of the nose and cheeks. The condition can 
generally be divided into three stages : 

(1) The simple flushing or temporary con- 
gestion of the nose which comes on after meals. 

(2) In the next stage, dilated blood-vessels can 
be seen as red streaks on the cheeks and nose, 
and little pimples, which arc inflamed sebaceous 
glands, appear. 

(3) A still further stage sometimes occurs 
when there is a good deal of swelling and little 
nodules or small lumps appear in the skin. 

When treating the complaint, it is necessary 
to pay careful attention to digestion. Diet 
must be regulated, and anything causing 
indigestion should be given up. Stimulants 
ot all sorts should, of course, be forbidden, 
because of their dilating effect upon the surface 
blood-vessels. It is always better to give up 
tea and coffee as well because they cause flushing 
in the same way, although to a less degree. As 
redness of the nose is often associated with leeblc 
circulation, a course of physical culture and 
cold sponging should be tried. An excellent 
tonic to the system is to pour a juglul ot cold 
water down the spine wfliilst standing in a warm 
bath. Underclothing that is sufficiently warm 
should be worn, and regular outdoor exercise 
taken to improve the circulation. There are 
various local remedies, but in most cases these 
should be ordered by a doctor as different ones 
are necessary at different stages of the affection. 
The safe.st domestic remedy is calamine lotion, 
which is soothing and healing m the early 
stages. 


7b 6e continued. 
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WOMEH EH GREAT SOCEAE FOSETBOH0 


THE WIFE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR WAR 

By SARAH A TOOLEY 

Her Duty in Times of Peace and Times oF War— Lady Herbert and Florence Nightingale — The 
Brilliant Lady Lansdowne — Lord Haldane^s Sister and the Territorial Nurses 


^ursTDE the old War Office in Pall IVIall 
^ stood the statue ol Sidney Lord ITeibert ol 
i.ea, the War Minister to whom lell the task 
ol dealing with the unusual difficulties which 
beset the (kivernmcnt iii the early stag 's of 
the Crimean War Lord Herbert, when he 
came into office, devoted the closing years ot 
his career to reorganising the medical service 
of the Army and promoting reforms m the 
military hospitals. 

From the brilliant statesman whose name 
is interwoven with the annals of our history, 
w’c turn to the revered figure of T.atH' Herbert 
of Lea, still in our midst (1911), wLo exempli- 
fied m a striking manner the important work 
which may be accomplished by the wife of 
the “ War Mimstei," as the office was called 
in the old days. 

it IS in time ot war that the w ife of the head 
of the War Department usually gets her great 
opportunity lor aiding her husband m the 
public service, and the duties she is then able 
to perform far outweigh in importance the 
merely social functions of the office Never 
w'as the op])ortunity greater than in Lady 
Herbert’s day, and she rose to the occasion 
with splcndicl energy and patriotism. 

A Qolden Opportunity 

At the outbreak of the Crimean War fheic 
was no nursing organisation in connection 
with the Army, and such w^as the evil 
reputation of the women who then nursed in 
hospitals, that the Government decided not 
to send women nurses out with the Army. 
Wc all know the thrice-told talc of the suffer- 
ings of our sick and w^ounded soldiery m the 
first stages of that terrible campaign. While 
our allies had Sisters of Mercy to tend Ihcir 
wounded, the British soldier was without 


the gentle ministrations of women in his 
hours ot sickness. 

The distracted War Minister took counsel 
wuth his wulc, and 1 am inclined to think 
that Mrs Sidney Herbert (aftcrw'ards I.ady 
Herbert of L(‘a) was the first to suggest that 
their friend, Miss Florence Nightingale, 
the one woman m all England who w^as 
filled to organise a band ot nurses and take 
them out to the hospitals at Scutari, 
whcie the wounded were arriving liom 
the Crimea. 

Miss Ni£:hting:ale*s “ Angrel Band” 

Mr Herbert wrote the historic letter to 
IMiss Nightingale asking her to undertake the 
task, and, undci the (lirect auspices of the 
War Office, Florciu'c Nightingale sailed. 
She was empowered with authority to super- 
intend the nursing arrangements in the 
hos])itals on the Bosphorus and in the 
Crimea, where our soldiers lay, and had the 
dc'signation ot Lady-in-Chief. But for the 
unwavering support wdiu h Fhircnce Nightin- 
gale received Iroin flic War Office, she would 
not have been able to carry out her measuios 
of reform 111 the teeth of the official opposition 
which she encountered at Scutari. 

Mrs Herbert, too, played a most import- 
ant jiart at home m furthering Miss Nightin- 
gale’s w ork. She was specially well fitted lor 
the task, for, at a time when ladies ha<l not 
come to interest themselves in sick nursing 
and kindred philanthropies, Mrs. Heibcrt 
w^as active in various benchcicnt schemes on 
her husband’s Wiltshiie estates, particularly 
in connection w ith a small piivate hospital 
for children. She and her husband wx‘rc also 
acquainted with the Kaiserswerth Institution 
on the Rhine, founded b}^ Pastor and Madame 
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Fliedner. It was the first Protestant home 
for the training of nurses for the sick, and 
became the Alma Mater of Florence 
Nightingale. 

Thus well fitted for the work, Mrs Herbert 
gave invaluable aid in helinng to select the 
thirty-eight num's, drawn from the few 
nursing institutions which then existed, who 
formed the “ Angel Band ” which set out 
with Miss Nightingale. 

However, even Mrs. Herbert’s womanly 
influence was jiowcrless to move the War 
Office m the matter of the nurses’ dress The 
uniforms were is.sucd of one size, so that the 


short nurses had trailing dresses, and the 
tall ones skirts displaying their ankles The 
Koman Catholic sisters, who went out for 
the benefit of the Irish regiments, were 
thanklul that their nun’s dress saved them 


from being arrayed after the War Office 
pattern. 

Throughout the pressing period of the war, 
Mrs. Herbert was engaged in sending out 
more nursing recruits to those already in the 
field, and in enlisting gifts of money, medical 
comforts, and clothing for Miss Nightingale’s 
special fund. 

When the war was over, and the nation 
desired to show its appreciation of the heroine 
ol the Crimea, it was Mrs. Herbert who 
suggested that a sum of monej^ should be 
devoted to the purpose ol carrjnng out the 
wish of her friend to found a training home 
for nurses. The 
result was the 
founding of the 
Nightingale Home 
ol St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, the 
pioneer school of 
nursing. 

Throughout her 
husband’s lifetime, 
T^ady Herbert took 
the deciicst intcrc.st 
in the schemes 
which he lormu- 
laled lor the re- 
organisation of the 
medical depart- 
ment ol the Army 
and of the military 
hospitals, and the 
introduction o 1 
nursing sisters 
The Koyal Hci bert 
Hosjntal at Wool- 
w ich, built and 
organised accord- 
ing to Lord Her- 
bert’s plans, which, 
however, he did not 
live to see opened, 
has remained a 
special interest to 
his widow. 

The old War 
Office was not pro- 
vided wnth recep- 
tion-rooms suitable 
ior social use, and 
the official dinners 
and receptions 
have usually taken 
place at the ])rivate 
residence of the 
Secietary of State 
for War. It is as 
hostess in her ow n 
house that the wife 
of the Minister 
receives at such en- 
• tertamments, un- 
like the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, who, on appointment to 
the office, goes into residence at Admiralty 
House, just as the Prime Minister and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer take up their 
abode in their respective houses in 
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Downing Street. The splendid new build- 
ings in Whitehall wJiich now constitute 
the War Office have handsome reception- 
rooms, which may possibly be used for 
social purposes in the future. 

It may strike one as a little incongruous, 
m some respects, that the head of the War 
Department ol the Government is usually a 
civilian, with no special acquaintance with 
military circles. His wife, therefore, finds 
herself launched upon a new social world. 

Sometimes 
it chances, 
however, that 
the wife of 
the Secretary 
of State for 
War is a lady 
reared in 
mill t a r y 
circles; and 
( oming to 
recent times, 
the late Lady 
('ampbcl 1- 
B a n n erm an 
is a case m 
point. She 
was the 
daughter of 
aMajor - Gcnc- 
r a 1 Sir 
(' h a r 1 0 s 
B r u c e , 

K C' B , who 
was at one 
time Gov- 
ernor at 
Portsmouth, 
and during 
t h e ]) e r 1 o cl 
that Sir 
Hcni y Camp- 
bell- Banner- 
Ill a n w a s 
Secretary of 
State f o r 
War, she was 
very much in 
her element, 
and a great help to her husband Not only 
was she a soldier’s daughter, but she v\as 
a woman of statesman-likc mind, and her 
devotion to the v\ork and duties of the 
position almost equalled those of Sir llenrv. 

Before she became incapacitated by ill- 
hcalth, Lady Campbell-Bannerman enter- 
tained constantly at her house in Grosvenor 
S()uare, and entered most sympathetically 
into the military point of view of her guests 
She knew something of the history of most 
of the regiments, was well read m military 
history, and had travelled much abroad. 
In the winters spent in her northern home 
of Belmont Castle, she entered into her 
husband’s daily toil with the War Office 
despatches as they arrived, and it was said 
that Sir Henry always liked to have his 
wife’s opinion on matters of special in)'- 
portance. 


Lady T.ansdowne will always rank as one 
of the most brilliant hostesses who enter- 
tained for the War Department. Lord 
Lansdownc held the office of Secretary of 
State for War between the years 1895-1900, 
wdiicli included the gay period of the Diamond 
Jubilee and the distressing time of the 
early stages of the Boer War. Lady 
Lansclowmc’s social grace and charm are well 
known, and have served the State in the 
viceregal courts of Canada and India and 

at the War 
Office and the 
ForcignOffice. 
She had a 
busy time 
during t h e 
D 1 a m o n d 
Jubilee year, 
and L a n s - 
downe House 
was the scene 
of d 1 n n c r s 
and receptions 
a t w h 1 c h 
military repre- 
s c n t a 1 1 V t‘ s 
from abroad 
and India and 
the Colonics 
were enter- 
tained. 

Then came 
that dread 
winter of 189(1- 
1900, when 
the War Office 
was the spot 
which locused 
all eyes Th(‘ 
c all s u p o n 
the wale ol the 
Secretart^ ol 
State lor War 
were 1 n c e s - 
s a n t, a 11 d 
Jauly La ns- 

downe entered 
into the var- 
ious schemes 
jiroinoted for providing comfort lor the 
soldiers at the tront, and lor the sick and 
wounded who were borne back to the 
hospitals at liome. She was particularlv" 
active in helping forward the efforts of the 
Red Cross Society, and in receiving and 
distributing the gilts which flowed in 
from the benevolent. She gav^e her iiatron- 
age to various concerts, bazaars, and 
entertainments on behalf of the sick and 
wounded soldiers. Her sympathies were 
enlisted on behalf of the widows and oqihans 
of many gallant men, and she devoted much 
time and thought to the administration of 
The Officers’ Families Fund ” » 

When T.ord Haldane became the Secretary 
of State for War, though unmarried, he was 
fortunate in having a sister who has aided 
him in very many ways I.ord Haldane’s 
term of office will live in history as the 



Miss Haldane, LL.D , sister of Lord Haldane, is deeply interested in the Red Cross 
movement and the NursmR Service of the Territorial Force, of which she is vice-chairman 
As Lord Haldane is unmarried. Miss Haldane has acted as hostess for him 
Aha f 
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birth-time of the splendidly organised 
Territorial Force. 

Miss Haldane was quick to see the woman’s 
side of this great national movement. 
Should the time come that the army for home 
defence is called into action by reason of 
invasion, there must be hospitals for the 
sick and wounded and nursing staffs for 
those hospitals. Since, in 1908, the War 
Office issued an Army C)rdcr for the forma- 
tion of the Nursing Service of the Territorial 
Force, Miss Haldane has devoted herself 
to the movement with great energy and 
enthusiasm She has given addresses on 
the subject in many centres throughout 
Great Britain, and has l^een most successful 
in enlisting the sympathy and co-operation 
ol matrons and m stirring the patriotism 
of nurses She is not askmg for a “ well- 
mounted regiment of women with sabres,” 
like the lady in Mr. Bernard Shaw’s play, 
but for an army of nurses ready to respond 
to their country’s call. 

A Part for Wommmi to Play 

In such an eventuality nursing staffs 
would be required for twenty-thiee Terri- 
torial hospitals m Great Britain. Suitable 
buildings have been marked for use. There 
would be lour hospitals in London, two in 
Glasgow, and one each m seventeen cities 
and towns To staff these hospitals an 
aggregate of 2,760 matrons, sisters, and 
nurses will be required Miss Haldane’s 
appeals at the various centres have met with 
such a prompt response that the enrolment 
of nurses is comjilete at the present time, 
and there arc waiting list's 

The Territorial Nurses still pursue their 
ordinary avocations as before, but they 
receive a silver badge which signifies that they 
are members of the Nursing Service of the 
'rerritorial Force. Only fully trained nurses 
with a three years’ certificate are accepted 
for the Territorial Service, for the standard 
IS the same as lor the First Line Army. It 
occasion came for them to be called lip for 
duty, they would receive the same rate of 
payment as the nurses ol the military service. 

The Ruling: Body of the Organisation 

At the head of this nursing scheme there 
is an atlvisory council, which meets at the 
War Office, and which is composed of certain 
lay women interested in nursing and the 
matrons of some of the great hospitals, 
and these ladies serve for a limited time and 
retire in rotation. The chairman is the 
Director-General of the Army Medical Service, 
and the secretary is Miss Sidney Browne, 
R.M.C., late matron -in-chicf of Queen 
Alexandra’s Imperial Nursing Service 

Miss Haldane is a highly valued member 
of the council, and naturally much in 
request for the distribution of badges to the 
nurses. Indeed, it would be impossible to 
over-estimate the stimulus which the sister 
of the Minister for War has given to the 
Territorial movement. 

Miss Haldane has also done much to 


promote the Red Cross movement, and has 
addressed meetings on the subject at a great 
many places, and distributed certificates at 
various centres. The Red Cross Society is 
the recognised instmiment for carrying out 
the transport of the sick and the supplying 
of the many material aids in time of war. 

The County Associations of the Territorial 
Service arc asked to work in co-operation 
with the Red Cross Society. 

Each County Association of the Territorial 
Force is charged with the responsibility of 
organising voluntary aid m the county, and 
IS required, through the local branches of the 
British Red Cross Society, to form voluntary 
Aid Detachments to supplement the Terri- 
torial Medical Service 

The Voluntary Aid Detachments are to 
supply the personnel for the removal of the 
sick and wounded from the field ambu- 
lances behind the lines of fire to the lines of 
railway, and thence to the general hospitals 
These detachments consist respectively of 
men and women The women’s detachments 
are specially trained m the jireparation of 
food and in nursing duties They would be 
employed chiefly in forming rest stations for 
preparing meals and refreshments to sick 
and wounded during process of evacuation 
by railway, for taking teraiiorary charge in 
evacuation stations or temporary hospitals of 
severe cases unable to continue the journey 

Women wishing to join a Voluntary Aid 
Detachment must possess the “ Women’s First 
Aid and Nursing C'crtificate ” ol the St 
John’s Ambulance Association. 

Miss Haldane has splendid organising 
faculty, and realises that if the Army Medical 
Service, with its supjilementary aids, is to be 
effective in tune of war, it must be kept in 
constant touch with the military authorities 
in tune of peace, and there must be thoughtful 
organisation beforehand To this end she 
has worked unremittingly, in spite of family 
private calls upon her tune and strength. 

Miss Haldane in Politics 

It is not only from the War Gffice point of 
view that we must regard Miss Flaldanc’s 
work She is a valuable jiohtical worker 
on behalf of the Government of which her 
brother is a Munster, and is president of 
seven women’s Liberal associations in his 
constituency, and accomiianies him to many 
of his meetings, and also addresses gatherings 
herself. At the General Election of 1909, 
when Lord Haldane was laid on one side by 
illness, Miss Haldane was most active in 
electioneering work. 

Throughout her brother’s term of office 
Miss Haldane has acted as his hostess in 
their home at Queen Anne’s Gate. Like 
Lord Haldane, she is well versed in German, 
and derived great pleasure from the German 
visitors who came with the Kaiser to the 
unveiling of the Queen Victoria memorial. 
May. 1911. Although Lord Haldane’s 
luncheon to the Kaiser was for gentlemen 
only. Miss Haldane had the pleasure of 
meeting his Imperial Majesty after it. 
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BINDER PARTIES 

— — — ^ 



By “MADGE” (Mrs. HUMPHRY) 

The Spirit o£ the Age — Its Influence on Social Etiquette — Punctuality a Popular Virtue Once 

More — Character of the Modern Dinner 


/^NCE it would have been regarded as 
^ almost fatal to the success of a dinner 
jiarty if there were an unequal number of 
men and women. This convention is now 
often disregarded. To collect a party of 
pleasant and congenial people is the hostess’s 
principal care. This may involve more 
men than women, or more women than 
men. Nobody minds. Even the seating at 
table is no longer a matter of rigorous 
convention. The hostess places together 
those who are likely to enjoy each other’s 
companionship. Of course, in the case of 
such dinners as are given in honour ol 
particular guests, strict etiquette and the 
rules of precedence arc observed. 

PermUsible Informality 

It would now be considered very old- 
fashioned for any person to object to a 
short notice invitation. To be rung up 
on the telephone on Tuesday atternoon 
and asked to dine on Thursday, or even 
on Wednesday, is not m the least unusual. 
There is so much moving about nowadays 
that people are caught on the wing, as it 
were ; and having secured a very popular 
guest, the ho.stess tel epli ones to the 
special friends whom she wishes to invite 
to make up the party Half an hour at 
the telephone settles the party. This 
would have been considered an uncivil 
proceeding in the days of a month’s or 
three wcel<^>’ invitation. Should no hour 
be particularised, it may be taken lor 
granted that eight o’clock is meant. Few 
still cling to the 8.30 of some seasons back. 

In written invitations the hour is ahvays 
mentioned Eight o’clock means that the 
dinner will be served at 8.15, an allowance 
being made for difference ol clocks. 

Punctuality m arriving is becoming 
almost fashionable. This is partly due to 
the bridge dinner, jiartly to the cult ol the 
restaurant. In the former case everyone 
IS anxious to get to cards ; m the latter 
much of the amusement is found in looking 
at other parties of diners. Prompt arrival 
IS the result 

Etiquette in the order of sitting is exactly 
the same at restaurants as in private houses, 
and the dinner call also (wulhm a week) is 
imperative after a restaurant repast. 

Light and delicate floral decoration is 
preferred, and the clever I.ondon florists 
achieve charming effects. It is better to 
put the matter entirely in their hands if 
one is inexperienced. A hostess of a w^eek 
or two since made a disastrous failure in 
carrying out an idea of her own, which 


seemed quite a good one in theory. It 
was to canopy the table with a vine from 
which hung purple and green grapes. The 
electric light took on the green colour, and 
made everyone look ghastly. 

Pink flowers are fashionable this year 
(1911), and pink rambler rose-trees were 
cultivated by thousands all over the 
country m preparation for an unusually 
brilliant season. Florists manage to have 
them covered with blossoms by some clever 
system of lorcing. 

All recent social changes tend tow^ards 
simplification. The plan of handing each 
arrival a card on wdiich is wTitten the name 
of his or her dinner partner obviates the 
usual pairing process in the drawing-room, 
and each guest knows his or her fate in 
time to anticipate it with pleasure or the 
reverse. A w'ell-known London hostess 
improves on this by arranging a jilan ol 
the table wuth the order of the diners, 
and one of these is handed to each arrival 
in the hall. 

Restaurant Customs 

A surprising number of restaurant customs 
have been adopted in private houses The 
agreeable one of beginning the meal wuth 
fruit is a matter of congratulation. Could 
there be a better introduction to an excellent 
dinner than a slice of rijie melon ? Crrape 
Iruit IS also a favourite. Hors-d'ceuvres 
are more often seen than they used to be — 
also a restaurant custom. The cult of the 
savoury is increasing, and there is much 
competition among hostesses 111 this par- 
ticular. Dessert is coming m again, partly 
owing to the splendid supplies of ripe fruit 
obtainable from California, Victoria, and 
South Africa 

Dinners remain short, m comparison with 
the two hours, or longer, repast of the 
Victorian period. The service is quick, and 
there are fewer courses. Bonbons are 
placed on the table in dainty small dishes 
at the beginning of the meal ; also olives, 
plain or stufled, and devilled almonds. 
Cheese is not always served. Such eccen- 
tricities as serving the roast before the 
entrees are not favoured. The old order 
gives the cook time to dish the heaviest 
(from her point of view^) course of the meal, 
wuth its accompaniments of vegetables, 
sauces, and gravy. 

At very few^ houses is the old sequence 
of several wines now followed. Three at 
the outside are served — sherry with the 
soup, champagne or claret throughout the 
courses up to the sweets, port with dessert. 
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1 In this ininortanl sccUon of 

Kvkry Woman’s ENCYCLorA<:i)iA every aspect of dress is being dealt ^ 

wilh by praclical and experienced writers. The history of dress 

from earliest times is told, and 

1 practical and useful information given in 





Home 

Dressmakint* 



Millinery 

How to Cut Pat terns 

Horiic 

'Pat Ion tty 


Lessons in Hat Tnmpiing 

Methods of Self -measure- 

Kepresent alive Lash ions 


Hinv to Make a Shape 

mint 

Laruy Dress 


How to Curl 1^'eatkers 

Colour Contrasts 

Alteration of Clothes^ etc. 


L'lowers^ Hatjpirn^ Colours ^ etc. 

Boots and Shoes 


Furs 



Gloves 

Choree 


Chou e 



Choice 

Uow to Keep in Good Condition 

How to Preserve^ etc. 



Cleaninq^ etc. 

Jdow to So/ ten Leather , tti . 


Hmv to Dot Lit L hinds 


Jewellery, etc. 


CLOTHES FOR THE WEEIi^EHD VISIT 


Packing for a Short Holiday — Suit -case or Ball-dress Trunk — Things that Can Always be Kept 
Ready for Use — Items of Dress — How to Make One Garment into Two — Folding and Packing Clothes 


[ v wc could start off with “ a clean collar and 
a loothbrusli,” the delight ol the week- 
end visit would be unalloyed ; but when it 
comes to looking out the necessary garments, 
and ])acking them, one is eilmost templed to 
say it IS loo much trouble 

For the woiker busy during the whole week 
there is oftem little or no time 
for attending to her wardrobe, 
and wlien Saturday conies she 
realises with dismay that she has 
nothing fit to wear 

A little forelliought and care 
is needed to ensure the week-end 
outfit always being ready for 
immediate marching orders, but 
when once this is realised and 
aetc'd upon the diificultics soon 
vanish 

What to Take and How to Take It 

The question what to take 
and how to tcdvC it needs careful 
consideration, as no one wants 
to be burdened with unnecessary 
things, neither docs she \Nant 
her holiday spoiled foi want of 


Ivwccould start off with “a clean collar and make. For the week-end visit there is no- 
I o ^rw»^m^f,1^l. ” -ino /iMitrUi rU lUo AX'oiar- thing like a suit-case made in straw, with 

leather corners and handh'S. It has a good 
appearance, is beautifully light, and will 
hold till that IS necessary. The cost is small, 
Irom ()s 6d to 15s , according to si/e. 

If something larger is required, there is a 
special ball-dress trunk made long 
enough to take a skirt without 
folding it crossways These arc 
most convenient, and are made 
low enough to go under the seat 
of a railway carriage, which is a 
great advantage, as the lighter 
luggage often suiters considerably 
when })ut into the guard’s vaii 
with heavier goods 

When one of these has been 
selected, then make out a list of 
things which it is always necessary 
to take, and paste it in the lid of 
the trunk or suit-case. 

Those who go away frequently 
should purchase a set of white 
ivorine toilette articles — ^lirush, 
comb, hand-glass, clothes-brush, 
etc., and kec]) them always in the 
one or two things essential to The case when folded should be suit-case ready to hand 'A dress- 
her comlort. louch can be added by embroid' mg-casc IS too heavy for this llght- 

In the first place the amount ermg one comer and working the weight Outfit, but a case can be 
of luggage can generally be re- owner's monogram on another niade m hnen or casement cloth 

in which can be slqiped brush and comb, etc. 



duced. It IS astonishing how many things 
we can do without* if we only knew it, and 
we can often make one gannent .serve the 
purpose of two if wc plan accordingly. 

In the second place, care should be taken 
that the trunk or suit-case is of the lightest 


'fhis could be ornamented as desired, and 
should be made to fold up and tie with 
ribbons. 

Tooth-powder and trinket-boxes also 
can be had in ivonne, which has only this 
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A well-cut tailor-made coat and skirt are an essential part of a 
week-end outfit. The material chosen should be of somewhat 
smarter mater lal than tweed or serge 


drawback — that it iiuist not be put too near 
a fire or light, as it is rather inflammable. 

A special washing outfit of sjionge, flannel, 
(dc , in a waterproof bag may be kcjit in the 
suit-case. A pair of black satin shppeis are 
pretty, easy, and light. A pair of rubber 
overshoes are useful for the country, for they 
are indispensable on muddy, country roads. 

Then a certain provision should be made 
for a change of weather. In the variable 
climate of Britain it is impossible to tell if 
warmth or cold will last even over the week- 
end, so it is well to make some sort of provi- 
sion for either change. This can easily be 
done by taking two undcrbodices, one thick 
with long sleeves, the other thin and with 
short sleeves. One thin and one thick pair 
of stockings should also be taken. Whichever 
the weather calls for at the time of starting 
should be worn, the others taken in the suit- 
case. 


On the return from a visit these should be 
washed and mended, and put back in the 
case ready for the next occasion. 

Suitable Clothes 

The worn fin who goes away frequently for 
week-ends should provide herself with a 
really good, well-cut coat and skirt. This 
should not be of tweed, but something a 
little smarter, such as Venetian cloth, face 
cloth, or Shantung. 

With this can be worn two kinds of 
blouses — a ])lain shirt-blousc of cambric and 
a silk or lace one. 

It is not a bad ])lan to have a bodice like 
the skirt, with yoke and sleeves of deep 
coloured lace ; those do not need renewing 
so often as white or cream. This bodice could 
be worn on the Sunday without the coat, and 
will give a greater variation to the costume. 
(See illustration ) 

One of the i hief difliculties is the hat. A 



A bodice like the skirt, with lace yoke and sleeves, will pro 
vide an excellent and smart variation of costume 



.Plt«88 


separate box for another hat adds so much 
to l)oth luggage and anxiety, yet something 
a little more elaborate is needed on Sundays 
than the plain hat, which is the nicest thing 

to travel in. To 

E get over this 

difficulty, the 
plan of having 
two or three 
different mounts 
for one hat 
sliould be re- 
sorted to, some- 
thing ]ilam m 
velvet or ribbon, 
and another 
mount in flowers 
or feathers. 
These can easily 
be fixed to the 
hat by means of 
fancy pins and 
a few stitches 
here and there. 

Two Flounces for 
the Underskirt 

Another sug- 
gestion for mak- 
ing one gar- 
ment do duty 
for two IS 
to have an 
un del sk irt 
w 1 1 h two 
flounces; (^me 

a dainty silk 


An aitistic overall of linen or casement Sun- 

cloth that will be found both pretty and dayS TlieSC 

useful on a country cottaRC holiday use- 

ful, as sometimes, when out lor a walk on 
flic Saturday evening, the underskirt gets 
^^ct and muddy, and quite unfit for wear 
tlie next day. 

The short ])cltieoat is furnished with 
buttons set fairly close fogether, and the 
llt'uiuc has buttonholes to corresjiond, and 
can thus be fastened quite securely to the j 
}Ktticoat 111 a very short tune This saves / 
both space and weiglit in the suit-case. / 

A Simple and Artistic Apron Ij 

If the weekly holiday should be spent in jj 
the country coitage, there is often a certain / 
amount of domestic work to be done. Some ? / 
people have a rooted objection to wearing 
an ajiron. and yet do not wish to soil the J 
only skirt they have with them, which ^ 
can hardly be avoided without something 
to protect it 

The illustration given above is rather a jo 
quaint pattern of an artistic overall, which 
could not by any means be associated with 
the garb of the domestic servant. It can be 
made of linen or casement cloth any colour 
that is desired. It is simply slipped over the 
head, and hangs straight down back and 
front ; if wished, it can be fastened under 


the arms with ribbons. It can be beautified 
with a little embroidery round the neck and 
at the hem ; is a dainty garment, and easily 
washed. The only seams necessary are on the 
shoulders. 

In summer-time an en-tout-cas should be 
taken in preference to a parasol. It is 
somewhat disconcerting to w^ake up on 
Monday morning to hear the ram pouring 
dow'ii, and remember that one has nothing 
m the shape of an umbrella — only the 
flimsiest of sunshades. An en-tout-cas, of a 
shade to tone with the costume, always looks 
well, and provides against rain or sunshine. 

Some people abjure mackintoshes of every 
description ; but for those who wear them 
there is a particularly light kind made of 
w^aterproof silk, so thin that it can be folded 
uj) into a packet six inches square, and yet is 
perfectly waterproof. These cost about one 
guinea, and would be a useful investment to 
those w^ho travel frequently. 

Hitherto absolute necessities only have 
been dealt with, but there are limes when a 
somew^hat more elaborate wardrobe is re- 
quired Friends' feelings have to be con- 
sidered ; they might object to a tweed skirt 
being worn at a garden-party, and think that 


111 S 


V fhi? 


fold an evening coat, the garment should be laid flat on a table, 
with the inside downwards 

the addition of a lace collar to a plain blouse 
could hardly be termed dressing for dinner. 
Foidlns: and Packing: the Everting: Dress 
If an evening dress has to be pro- 
vided, a somewhat larger trunk must 
be taken, as the evening dre^s is of 
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ephemeral 
materials, 
and requires 
careful hand- 
Img. 

The ball- 
dress trunk 
mentioned 
above is 
most useful 
for this pur- 
pose, as it IS 
long enough 
to take the 
skirt with- 
out crossway 
folding. It 
can be had 
in four sizes, 
from 39 to 
48 inches 
long. 

How to Fold 
the Princess 
Robe 

Evening 
dresses are 
often made 
with bodice 
and skirt in 
one, and are 
sometimes a 
little difficult 
to fold How 
this is done 
makes all 
t h e differ- 
ence to the 

nni'if'i nnro The sleeves should be turned up half way, 
i 1 , , ‘ \ and the fronts folded back as far as the sleeves 

of the dress 

at the end of the journey Fasten up 
the bodice, and fill the short sleeves 
with tissue paper This will help to kcej) 
them m shape, and prevent crushing. 
Lay the dress on a table or bed, folded in 
half — that is, with a fold down the centre ol 
front and back. Then fold in the train first 
from back to front, and, if the width of the 
skirt rc(piircs it, fold in once again Then 
fold over the bodice at the waist, or, if it is 



boned, as far down as the bones extend, then 
place in the trunk If the trunk has a 
tray the dress may be placed in that, and all 
the heavier articles underneath If it has 
not, the following is a simple method of 
kccjiing the heavier things in place, and 
leaving the evening dress in solitary grandeur 
and safety on the top. 

Procure a large sheet of thick cardboard, 
the hd of a draper’s box might do, cut it 
nearly the same size as the inside of the 
trunk, but just a tiny bit larger When all 
the more substantial things arc packed, 
force down the cardboard over them to keep 
them in place, and lay the evening dress on 
the cardboard. It will then he between the 
cardboard and the lid of the trunk perfectly 
safe from ciushmg. The cardboard should 
have tape loops securely sewn to the corners 
by which to lift it up. 


An evening dress can often be converted 
into a semi-cvening dress by means of a yoke 
and sleeves of lace or net. This arrangement 
answers very well if there is a dance on the 
Saturday, and a dinner dress is required for 
the following Sunday evening It varies 
the costume a little, and some people do not 
care to wear a decollete dress for dinner, 
especially m wmter-timc. 

When this is required have a foundation 
lining made on which the lace yoke and 
.sleeves can be mounted, otherwise the yoke 
has a tendency to ride up and never sets 
properly. 


The Fvenlnjr Coat 

Sometimes there is an entertainment at a 
distance included in the week-end pro- 
gramme, or a visit to the theatre 

In this case an evening coat must be added 
to the outfit 

This can be of very light material, and 
need not take up much 
room in the trunk. It 
should be folded in the 
following way . 

The coat should be 
laid flat on a table, the 
inside downwards, and 
the .sleeves turned uj) 
half way ; then the 
fionts should be folded 
back as far as the 
sleeves The coat 
should then be folded 
in half lengthways, so 
that Ihe lining is out- 
side, and if too long to 
])lace in the trunk as it 
IS, lolded in halt cross- 
wa>'s 

There are reversible 
coats to be had nowa- 
days. satin or silk one 
side and some thin 
woollen material the 
other These are most 
useful. esjiecially in 
winter, when a light- 
weight coat to slij) on 
when travelling is de- 
lightfully warm and 
cosy. 

The Cleaninjf Ball 

A verv u.selul adjunct 
to the travelling outfit 
F.naUy, the coit is folded m Propcrt’s cleaning 

half, lengthways, so that the , „ ^ 

lining IS outside If too long ball SoillCtlllU'S a llgilt 
to pack thus, it can be folded fJn'SS Or COat gcts 
.n half crossways however carc- 

ful one may be Should this hapjicn, 
proceed as follows ' Rub the ball well 
all over the dress or coat, and leave 
it for some hours — all night, if jiossiblc 
then brush and shake w'cll till all the 
iiowder has disajipeared. This removes 
all the dirt, and leaves the garment Ircsh 
and clean. 
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The Early Morninjc Cup of Tea 

There is one thing which few women care 
to go without, and that is their early morning 
cup of tea. There are Spartan households 
where this small luxury is not offered, and 
in the week-end cottage it is often necessary 


to make it oneself So perhaps a suggestion 
as to the easiest way of procuring this little 
comfort may not come amiss 

Have a methylated spirit-stove and an 
enamelled cup and saucer placed by the 


bedside. Fill the cup overnight with water, 
and place ready on the table sugar and a 
tin of condensed milk. Of course, fresh milk 
is nicer, but it is apt to turn sour. 

In the morning place the cup on the spirit- 
lamp, light the lamp, and in a few minutes 
you will have a cup 
of boiling water. 
Into this put the 
tea in a spoon 
inf user, and let it 
stand for two or 
three minutes. 
Then remove the 
infuser, add sugar 
and milk, and the 
cup of tea is ready. 

The necessary 
apparatus does not 
take up much room 
in the trunk, and 
it may be light- 
ened still further. 
An aluminium spirit 
lamp containing 
solidified methyl- 
ated spirit is 
considerably lighter than the ordinary tin 
one, and instead of a tin of condensed 
milk a little packet of dried milk can 
jicrhaps be taken, and tablets of saxin in 
the place of sugar. 



DRESS ACCESSORIES 

A WAIST-BELT OF BEADS 

By EDITH NEPEAN 

Ornamenting Suede or Ribbon with Wooden or Porcelain Beads— Use oE Venetian Beads — A 
Handsome Belt with Cut Steel Beads — An Empire Belt 


"yHE subicct of belts is ever a theme to 
^ attract the feminine mind. Suhie 
Delts, belts of velvet, leather, and silk and 
satin have all played their part, but never 
was there a more dainty example than the 
belt of beads which was worn, perhaps a 
hundred years ago, by the bewitching belles 
of the period. To those who are under 
the “ bead ” sjiell, there are few things 
more attractive than these belts of beads. 

The belt may be composed of multi- 
coloured globules of glass, or for everyday 
wear they may be made cf wooden beads 
to match the wearer’s gown. Bead belts 
to form a wide waist-line for evening wear 
are truly beautiful, and should be made 
of crystal, silver, gold, or pearl beads. 

A bead belt suitable for wearing with 
a blue tailor-made gown is effective when 
composed of blue, rose, and dull green 
wooden or porcelain beads. The background 
for the beads may cither be of blue velvet 
or satin ribbon, or of blue suede. If ribbon 
be chosen, it should be cut to fit the waist, 
the edges turned in, and patent fasteners 
sewn on firmly. If blue suHe is used as a 
background, it must be cut to the required 
size and width, and lined with glace silk. 

Then the work of ornamenting the suede 
or ribbon with the wooden or porcelain 
beads is commenced. Starting with the 


front of the belt, the part usually occupied 
by a buckle — and which in tins case con- 
tains on the wrong side the top portions 
of the patent fasteners — embroider one 
or two inches, as fancy may decree, of the 
sukie or ribbon with a design of stars ; 
embroider them thickly and evenly in beads 
of blue, red and green, or gold, in dull artistic 
shades. Alter this, six horizontal lines of 
beads look well threaded on to strong cotton 
and fastened down securely both top and 
bottom of the belt. Now embroider another 
one or two inches of the suede or ribbon in 
stars. Then follow six more horizontal 
lines of beads, and again an inch of suede 
embroidered in beads. This method is 
employed until the belt is completed. 

This also makes a charming belt when 
beads of three shades of Wedgwood blue are 
used. Stars of spiral designs are embroidered 
the entire length of the belt. The larger 
porcelain or wooden beads may take the 
conventional form of a flower, whilst small 
gold beads are delightful additions for 
providing delicate trailing stems. 

Another effective belt, the background 
being velvet, suede, or silk, is made by 
using long, narrow beads. These beads, 
threaded on strong cotton, quickly make 
an attractive belt, but they are not so artistic 
as the wooden or porcelain beads. 
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A belt of small multi-coloured Venetian 
beads well repays the bead lover for the 
trouble she takes in threading these minute 
atoms on to thread. The beads may be green, 
gold, ruby, and opal. The background 
should be of pale apple-green satin ribbon. 
After the ribbon has- been cut to the size 
of the waist, the ends turned in neatly, and 
the patent fasteners firmly secured, the 
embellishment of the belt can be commenced. 

Thread six opal beads, and fasten them 
down in a horizontal jiosition. Repeal this 
method six times. Thread six gold beads, 
and fasten these beneath in a ])arallel 
position. Beneath these thread six rows 
of opal, and again six gold beads, until the 
buckle portion of the belt is completed. 
Make hanging loops of opal beads ; these 
tassels or loops make a pretty finish to the 
front of the belt. Thread about twenty 
beads in various colours, white, then a few 
green beads a ruby bead, and green beads 
and white beads ; secure them firmly in a 
parallel position on the ribbon, 
and repeat this with lines of 
hanging beads until the sjiace 
IS covered. Take care that each 
end of the thread containing the 
beads is firmly secured. After 
this, embroider half an inch of the 
ribbon, as fancy may dictate, in 
gold and o])al lieads. Then fol- 
lows another festoon of beads and 
again the half inch or so ol em- 
broidered iibboii Repeat this 
until the ribbon is covered. 

This scintillating belt ol small 
Venetian beads will make a 
charming adornment for a w hitc 
gown — or to a soft black even- 
ing dress ol net. 

I J sing grey satin or velvet as a 
background, and by following 
the above direction^), a \ery 
handsome belt could be made by 
emjiloying eiit steel beads 
throughout instead of coloured 
beads With a grey toilette 
such aiL adjunct would provide 
a jieculiarly beautiful and artistic 
note. 

In the same manner, tiny 
pearls might be used, and this 
would look charming on the 
Avhite gown of a debutante The back- 
ground, in this case, should be composed of 
white satin or velvet ribbon A very 
fragile and delicate belt of beads some 
hundred years old or more gives a delightful 
idea of festoons of minute chalk beads, and 
red, pale blue and green beads. The beads 
were threaded to imitate tiny flowers, and 
although the background of ribbon is slightly 
discoloured by age, it still gives a wonclcrful 
idea of the beauty of the belt, the beads 
being so fine that in the distance they give 
the appearance of hand -painted ribbon. 
The front of the belt is finished off with long 
hanging ta.ssels of turquoise blue beads. 

For an Empire belt for a white evening 
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gown broad satin or satin ribbon must be 
used. The belt should be shaped and cut 
to fit the wearer Turn in all the edges and 
finish it off before the bead enbroidery is 
commenced. On such a belt silver or gold 
beads look charming when worked in a 
conventional design — or they may take the 
form of tiny flowers with excellent results 
The Marguerite daisy worked out in crystal 
beads would be charming, the centres 
thickly embroidered either in gold beads 
or in thickly worked French knots in filoselle, 
or gold threads or beads The stems of the 
flowers may be embroidered in gold beads 
or silver beads ; in this case the centres of 
the flowers should also be in silver The 
entire scheme would look charming if worked 
out in crystal beads, and a fringe of crystal 
beads might be made to finish oS the sleeves 
of the gown. 

Another pretty idea could be carried out 
in rose-j)ink beads for a rose gown. Dull 
beads in these shades look delightful on satin. 


A design of festoons of beads in six shades, 
to give the festoons a shaded effect, are 
certainly delightful Between each festoon 
minute diamonds might be worked in the 
tw^o darker shades They could also be 
worked horizontally all round the belt 
in the six soft shades. Hut the fes- 
toons look very wtII, and they fit closely 
round the waist, and give a pretty and 
graceful effect. 

Belts of beads, it wall be seen, may be 
made in many and varied ways. Belts 
for the smart day gowm and dainty 
evening gown, wdiich arc so beloved by 
many, can also be carried out in excellent 
taste. 



Apple Kreen satin belt covered with festoons of tiny Venetian beads in gold, opal, and 
colours Such a scintillating belt makes a charming adornment for a white or black gown 
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By M. PRINCE BROWNE 

Examiner in Drc^smaJctuff^ Tailoring^ French Pattern Modelling^ Plain Necdlnvork and Millinery^ of the 
Teachers tn Tram ms at the University College of South Wales and Monnioutlishire, CcN\liff^ the London 
Technical Fxami nation Centre, etc. Author of Up-to-Date Dresscutting and Drafting^' also '■'‘'The Practical 

Work of Dressmaking and TailortngP 

TWENTY-SIXTH LESSON. AN EVENING DRESS 


Suitable Material — How to Place the Pattern — Satin Folds and How to Make Them — Method of 

Putting the Folds on the Dress 

A MATERIAL whicli woulcl bc vcry suitable Make the placket-hole in the centre-back 
for the skirt and court bodice of this seam, as the bodice of this dress can bc 


evening dress is “ Alexandra satin. It is stitched into the same band as the skirt, 

very soft, and drapes gracefully, and is made Tack a temporary band on to the skirt — a 

in black, white, and all delicate shades. The piece of tape will do — and put it on to a 

overskirt could be of ninon Beaded, or cm- dress-stand to measure up the length. Turn 

broidcred net, across one side of the bodice, up the hem round the bottom, tack, and 

back, and front ; whilst the other side should then hem it by hand with very fine silk, taking 

be drajicd with the ninon, edged with a up the merest thread of the satin, so that the 

iilain fold of the satin, and the folded band stitches ma}" not show on the right side. 


also made in the satin, as 
in the illustration, which 
also shows a jilain fold of 
the satin round the over- 
skirt and neck of the low 
bodice. 

“ Alexandra ” satin is 40 
inches wide, and costs from 
3s. I id a yard ; 6J 3^ards 
would be required to make 
the skirt, bodice, folds, and 
tlie band, 2 yards of lining 
silk (about IS. iid) to line 
tlie bodice, 6 yards of ninon, 
and I yard of beaded or 
embroidered net. 

Diagram i show's the 
cut-out jiattcrn for the 
skirt ])laced in the corrc'ct 
])osition on the satin. The 
])aper pattern can easily bc 
drafted from the figures 
given on the various gores. 
(See diagram ) 

Cut out the satin by the 
])altern, ])lus half-inch turn- 
ings on all the scams and 
round the top ol the gores, 
and 3.1 inches lor the hem 

N.B” — The ])attcrn 1.5 
show'll drafted lor a skirt 
42 inches long in iront and 
47 inches at the back, and 
for a 24-inch waist. 

To Make the Skirt 

Tack all th(^ scams to- 
gether on the right side of 
the satin, fit it on, and 
make any necessary altera- 
tions. Join the skirt with 
“ French seams,’' and as 
the satin is so soft it is 
better to do the machine 
stitching through strips of 
paper, to prevent the satin 
from puckering in the 
machine. 



An evening dress to be carried out in softly draping 
satin and ninon The pretty court bodice is in 
style to suit most figures 


The ninon overskirt 
should bc made, trimmed, 
})ut over the satin, and 
stitched into the same 
band at the waist. Cut 
oil a length of the ninon 
(about 35 inches), and 
round one end of it lor 
the lower edge of the front, 
as shown in the illustra- 
tion. Cut a second length 
of the ninon (49 inches) 
for the back of the over- 
skirt, round off the corners 
at one end, and slope it up 
so as to make it the same 
length at the sides as the 
front. Make a single turn- 
ing, about an inch wide, on 
to the right hide, down the 
sides and round the bottom 
of each piece, and tack it 
dow n. 

lo Make the Satin Foldji 
The folds m the illus- 
tration arc about inches 
wide, the strips wall there- 
fore have to bc cut 4 inches, 
to allow lor the width of 
the fold and turnings. Open 
the remaining piece of satin, 
and })lacc it wrong side up 
on the table ; find the exact 
cross of the satin, measure, 
mark, and draw with tailors' 
chalk and two squares 
diagonal lines 4 inches 
apart. Continue these lines 
until a sufficient number of 
strips have been marked 
and cut out to form a 
length to go round the two 
pieces of the overskirt. J oin 
the strips together, and 
lightly press the seams 
open. Fold the long strip 
together lengthwise, right 
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Diagram I. The cut'Out pattern of skirt of evening dress placed on 40'inch satin folded double, cut edges together 


side out, the raw edges level, and pm them 
together with steel pins or needles (so as not 
to mark the satin), then tack the fold along, 
and near the edge, with fine cotton, and tack 
it again where the pins were inserted. 

To Put on the Fold 

Place the fold on the right side of one piece 
of the overskirt, commence at the top of 
the right-hand side, and slip the raw edges 
of the fold mst under the turned-up edge of 
the nmon. Tack the fold very carefully and 
evenly down the side At the corner the 
fold must be “ mitred,” so that when it is 
turned over — later on — the corner will set 
quite flat and sharp at the point Tac^: the 
fold round the bottom, which is curved, and 
in doing this tacking, the fold must be slightly 
“ eased,” but not sufhcicnt to make the top 
edge appear full when it is turned over later 
on. Mitre the second corner to match the 
first, and tack the fold up the second side to 
the top. 

Before cutting it off, turn over what has 
been tacked on, to sec that it sets correctly 
and that sufficient has been allowed for the 
corners and for the curve round the bottom. 
11 it does not set, it mu.st be unpicked and 
done again, and a little more length may be 
required When the fold has been correctly 
fixed on, cut off the superfluous length and 
run it on neatly with silk about hall an inch 
from the raw edge, then remove the tackmgs 
and turn the fold over in position. Tack it 
down (with fine cotton), near the top, turn 
the overskirt to the wrong side, and catch 
down the edge of it (with fine silk to match, 
and long hemming stitches) to the under side 
of the fold, making small stitches only 
through the single satin, as of course these 
stitches must not show on the right side. Put 
the fold on the other piece in the same way. 

Cut a slit down the centre of the back piece 
of the overskirt, and run a narrow hem 
neatly down each side of it to form the 
placket-hole, then gather the top on each 
side, find the centre of the front and stick a 
pm there (downwards), and gather it all 
along the top. 

Cut a strip of satin on the straight, selv- 
edgewise, about 2 inches wide and the correct 


length for the waistband, jilus a turning at 
each end, and cut a strip of the lining silk 
the same size. Make a half-inch turning 
along each side of each of these strips, and 
crease it down with an iron (if there is one 
handy). Tack and machmc-stitch the lower 
edge of the satin band to the right side of 
the skirt, just to cov^er the thread of the 
gathers, etc 

Face the band on the wrong side with the 
strip of lining silk, tack and hem it to cover 
the machine-stitching Leave the top edge 
ojien for the waist of the bodice to be 
inserted. 

Another Method of Putting: on the Folds 

After cutting sufficient of the strips 
4 inches wide, measure, draw, and cut strips 
of satin i.J inches wide, and a sufficient 
number to form the same length when joined 
together as the wader strip. Join these 
strips together, lightly press the scams ojien, 
fold it lengthwase right side out, the raw' 
edges level, and tack it. 

Place the narrow^ fold on the wider one (all 
the raw edges level), and neatly run the two 
folds together with fine silk to match about 
half an inch from the raw^ edge, until a 
length sufficient for one side of the front of 
the overskirt has been run ; then, continuing 
to run the two folds together, hold the 
narrow one tighter than the wide fold so as 
to ” ease ” the latter that it may fit round 
the curve at the bottom, then run a suffi- 
cient length for the second side m the same 
w’^ay as the first. Prejiare the folds for the 
back of the overskirt m the same way. 

Turn over the wader fold, and tack the 
top of it dowm to the narrow^ one When 
this IS finished, tack the double fold on to 
the front piece of the overskirt Commence 
at the top of the right-hand side, and tack 
the fold on to the turned- up edge of the 
ninon, covering the raw^ edge of it When 
the bottom of the side is reached, the fold 
must be carefully ” mitred ” This corner 
must be perfectly flat, and be sharp at the 
point. Then tack the fold round the curve 
at the bottom very carefully to make it set. 
Mitre the second corner to match the first, 
and tack the fold up the left-hand side ; cut 
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it off level with the top. When the tacking 
is finished, run the fold to the ninon with 
fine silk to match, working the stitches 
invisibly between the wide and narrow folds, 
and making an occasional back stitch. 


The thread must not be drawn too tight, 
or the work will look j^uckcred. If this 
should happen, the work must be carefully 
pressed by stretching the wrong side of it 
whilst it IS held over an inverted iron. 


PRACTICAIL I^ESSOHS HH TAEEORIHG 


FOR HOME WORKERS AND OTHERS 

Continued front fane I'art sj 

By M. PRINCE BROWNE 

TWENTY-SIXTH LESSON. SPORT COSTUME WITH NORFOLK COAT— conrd. 


Skirt with Pleats at the Side — How to Cut the Material — Adjustment of the Pleats — Cycling Skirt 


A fter cutting the front take a sheet of 
^ paper, and from the front edge measure 
across the top 12^ inches, and make a mark . 
from the top measure down the front edge 
3 inches, make a mark, and from it draw the 
“ curve for waist ” to the mark at the top 
of the ])aper. Take a tape measure and hold 
the end of it m the thumb and forefinger of 
the left hand on the “ curve for waist '' at 
the edge oi the ])a])er , with the other hand 
hold a ])icce of tailors’ chalk upright in the 
tajie measure exactly on the 38-inch mark, 
and chalk round for the bottom of the back 
and side-piece (until the curved line measures 
36 inches), moving the two hands simul- 
bincously, the Icjt one more slowly along the 
“ curve tor waist ” 

Then, with two squares, draw a long, 
slanting line to touch the end of the ’’ cnr\c 
for waist.” This gives the ” centre-back 
line ” Cut out the pattern on the lines 
Diagram 2 shows the pattern for the skirt 
with ])leats at the side, placed to the best 
advantage lor cutting out, on 
material 5.1 inches wide 

Outline the pattern with chalk, 
allowing for turnings at the seams, 
along the top, and suffu ient to turn 
11]) lor a hem round the bottom; 
then cut it out through the double 
material 

Diagram 1. Toobtam In Diagram 2 it 

from ■'pilce.‘’Ur: "ill bc Seen that a 
alons the side line, 15 Small piece IS glVCIl 
inches up, as instructed llC joilicd Oil at 

on page 3038 , , i . r j i 

the bottom of the 


centrc-back sc<im 
This is nccessai v as 
the material folded 
double is not wade 
enough to cut the two gores 
If cut out singly without this 
join, a good deal more material 
would be required for the 
skirt When cutting out these 
extra pieces, it is advisable to 
mark the top of each with a 
cross, otherwise a mistake 
may easily be made when 
joining them to the goic. 

The two darts can be out- 
lined — traced through to the 
under fold of the material bv 
tailor tacking, and tacked up— - 
but they must not be cut until 


the skirt has been fitted, in case they have 
to be altered. 

To find llic position for the darts, divide 
the width of the to}) of the back gore into 
three equal j^arts, and make marks on the 
waist-linc. From each of these two marks, 
draw a line five inches long down the gore 
and slightly slojiing towards the back of it 
This is a ” plan line” on which to draw 
the darts Measure and mark one inch on 
each side ol these ” plan lines,” and from 
thc.se marks draw with the rule sloping 
lines to meet at the bottom of the five- 
inch ” plan lines,” as shown on the dia- 
gram . 

N B — For a stout figure it is better to 
draw the darts with the curved end of the 
si|Ucire, so that the skirt may be slightly 
rounded over the hijis, but for a slight 
figure the straight side should be used 

In using the curved end of the square, 
care must be taken to turn it the right way, 
otherwise the dart will be hollowed, instead 
of rounded. 

Measure diid mark, at intervals of two 
and a half inches, along the top and along 
the bottom of the jiiccc (ten inches wide) 
which has been allowed lor the pleats on each 
side of the front. Connect thCvSe marks by 
lines, representing the folds for the pleats 
NB — These folds arc represenfed on 
Diagram 3 by double lines 

Tailor-tack through those lines to the 
under fold ol the material, then fold the 
pleats over in the direiTion io which the 
arrows point on the diagram, tack them 
clown and press them well on the wrong 
side over a damp cloth. 

NB — It IS belter to do this before 
joining the scams of the skirt together, as 
it is much easier to get a correct line then, 
than when the skirt is made up 

The lacking down ol the pleats should be 
left in until the measuring up of the skirt 
to turn it up round the bottom has been 
done, to ensure the lower edge of the pleats 
being perfectly level. 

When the skirt has been fitted, and the 
seams and darts machine-stitched and 
pressed, oversew or bind the raw edges of 
all the turnings with lute ribbon. The 
binding must be slightly ” eased,” as if put 
on tightly it will spoil the set of the skirt. 

Finish the skirt at the top, measure it up 
for the hem, then mark round the turned -up 
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edge at the bottom ; untack and open the 
pleats to turn up, tack, and machine-stitch 
the hem 

It is not advisable to work more than 
two rows of machine-stitching on the hem 
of this skirt, as a number of rows would be 
a})t to stiffen the pleats and jirevent their 
setting flat ; but it is safer to machine- 
stitch the hem of this sj)orts skirt than to 
hem it by hand Agiiin tack down the 
pleats into position, and well press them, and 
the hem, over a dam]) cloth 
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Cycling: Skirt 

A skirt for cycling is also suitable for 
wearing with a “Norfolk coat.” 

One that hangs gracefully at the liack, 
and which looks equally well when the 
wearer is cither ruling or walking, can be 
made in lour jiicces -front, 

back, and side pieces The 

4 I latter must be fitted on the hips 
^ j by a dart on each side It should 

4 1 reach right round to the back, 

« form an inverted pleat over the 
back piece, and fall straight 

down the back over the saddle 
file front and sides can be 
cut from Diagram 2, minus the 
extra piece for the pleats on 
the side of the front 

The side piece should measure 
about 45 inches round the bot- 
tom, and should be fitted with 
one instead of 
two darts on the 
hips 

To Cut the Back 
Piece 

Fold the selv- 
edge of the ma- 
terial over 9 
inches, so as to 
get a width of 
18 inches for the 
bottom of the 
back, which is 
cut in one piece 
il I From the cut 

Dtasratn 3. Adiustmeat of pleats at side of ^ ^ ^ ^ » ineasure 
skirt. Foldsareshownby the double lines dOwn thc fold 



the length the skirt is desired to be when 
finished, plus turnings and the width of the 
hem Make a mark, and from it draw a 
slightly curving line about 2 inches long, 
across the material 

N B — This curved line at thc top gives 
the centre-back — which is on the straight— 
a slight “ spring ” at the bottom 

Mark thc length for thc back, plus the 
w'ldlh of thc hem and turnings, in the same 
way as in the previous skirt, and cut it out 
N B — As the side pieces in this skirt are 
much wider than those m thc ])revious one 
thev’ should be cut sejitirately, on llie single 
material, care being taken to cut the two 
pieces to “ face ” 

The quantity o1 material rec|uired for 
making this c\ cling skirt -without thc 
Norfolk coat — in a double-widfh material is 
about three times thc length thc skirt is to be 
made. li the material is only single-width, 
about five times the length is required 

If the front width of thc cycling skirt is lined 
it makes it wear the better, and >t is easier to 
ride in one the front of whu h is lined with silk 
The ])lacket-hole should be at thc side of 
the front width, or on each side of it, if 
preferred If there is a placket on each side, 
about lo inches will be sufficiently long to 
make it The jilacket-holc can be buttoned 
or closed with press fasteners 

If buttoned, this can be done invisibly, 
as m ii “ Chesterfield ” coat, by placing a 
wrap underneath the front of thc placket-hole 
in which to work the buttonholes, projecting 
beyond the edge of the side piece If the 
buttons arc not to show, they should be as 
flat as possible Turn in thc top of the front 
width, and of the lining — to “ face ” — tack 
and fell them together Sew a small hook 
on each side of the front width The re- 
mainder of the skirt is put into a band, jnst 
to fit round the waist The band should meet 
and hook in the centre-front, not overlap 
The skirt is reduced to the size of the waist 
by means of mvertetl jilcats, over the back 
piece. Strong loops must be worked with 
twist on each side of the skirt, just below 
thc waistband, to correspond with the hooks 
on the front 

The following are good firms for sup[)lyingf materials, etc , mentioned 
in this Section Messrs CUrk & Co (Dyeing and Cleaning), Wood- 
Milne Co , Ltd (Rubber Heels). 
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BAIRWEBJG OM HET 

By GERTRUDE BOWMAN 

Pretty, but not Difficult Work— Light Designs the most Suitable— How to Trace the Pattern for 
Working — Threads to Use— Working in Colours— A Suggestion for an Evening Dress 


In a former article some descnj^tion was 
^ of darned work as used in em- 
broidery -1 ) 

'riieie IS another method of employmt? it, 
to darn ])attcrns on net. At fir.st sight, this 
ma> apjiear to encroach somewhat on lace- 
making, as darning stitches are, for example, 


lace The design when dei'ided upon should 
be firmly traced in ink on glazed linen or stout 
pa])er , the former is preferable. 

Probably the pattern repeats, and it is 
not necessary to draw it many times, as the 
pattern can be moved along under the 
material as it is needed bv the w orker 


a feature in l.imenck 
lace. 

But in making lace, 
other and more elabo- 
late stitches are also 
necessary, and this 
article jiroposes only 
to describe a method 
ol working which has 
a very ])rettv eftect, 
and yet is not too 
ditficult for incx])eii- 
cnced needlewomen 

A variety of patterns 
are suitable loi this 
kind of embroidery, 
l)ut they should be 
light in ellect, and, as 
a rule, borrowed from 
floral decoration. 
Simple flower shapes, 
with graceful con- 
necting lines formed 
by the stalks, arc best 
suited to the work. 
Hints for designs may 
be got from good old 



End of a net scarf in darned work. One thickness of silk is used 
throughout and darned backwards and forwards 


The best foundation 
for this kind ot w'ork 
IS C'arnckmaeross net, 
which can l)c bought 
at any good needle- 
work shop The 
pattern is outlined in 
llarris flax thread, 
size IT IS the right 
thickness The finer 
thread is bought on 
reels. Tt is called 
Mecklenburg thread, 
size 20. 

The second illustra- 
tion shows part of a 
table-centre, 48 inches 
long by 15.J inches 
wide. Five star- 
shaped jiatterns, 
identical in design, 
repeat at regular in- 
tervals down the 
centre. It will be 
best to start with the 
middle one, tacking 
the pattern firmly 
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under the net, exactly in the middle of the 
material. The design will show clearly 
through the transparent net, and it should 
be outlined first with the Harris flax, with 
a running stitch, picking up one thread, and 
leaving two quite regularly all round the 
flowers, leaves, and 
stalks. After this is 
completed, a needleful 
of the Mecklenburg 
thread is taken, and 
the leaves and flowers 
are filled in solidly 
with darned work, 
taken backwards and 
forwards in straight 
lines, picking up one 
and leaving two 
threads, as in working 
the outline. 

The border is very 
simple, being made up 
of a pretty little 
design ol three con- 
ventional flowers on a 
stem, with three tiny 
leaves at its base, 
repeated at interx als 
all round the border. 

The only care ni'cded 
IS at the corners. It 
will be well to work 
each corner sprig first, 
filling in the patterns 
along each side after- 
wards. The corner 
sprig may also be set at an angle, with the 
to]) flower ])ointing towards the centre 
instead ol parallel with the edge, as in the 
exam])le given. 

When the whole design is worked, the net 
should be mounted on some soli shade of 
silk, so as to set off the embroidery. It 


should be finished at the edge with lace 
braid, which can be bought by the yard. 

Another way of working is to use white 
or coloured silks throughout, instead of linen 
thread. This has been done in the embroid- 
ered ends to the scarf, illustrated in this 
article, with very good 
effect. The method 
in working is much 
the same as has 
a 1 r e a d y he e n d e - 
scribed, but one 
thickness of silk has 
been used throughout , 
and the design is not 
outlined first, but 
darned backwards and 
f o r w' a r d s at once . 
Mallard floss silk is 
the best lor the pur- 
pose 

Black or coloured 
net may be substi- 
tuted for white, and 
embniidcry darned in 
wdiitc or ])ale colours 
on it makes a very 
charming decoration 
for an evening dn'ss 
It IS rather more diffi- 
cult to see tlie pattern 
through colouied net, 
and it would be ad- 
\'isable to draw the 
design 111 Chinese 
w'hite on green glazed 
linen, or, if the w^orker is sufficiently ex- 
perienced, to work looking at the pattern, 
instead of tacking it under the material. To 
do this accurately the ])attern must be drawn 
on S(piared paper which can be got at a 
stationer’s, and the stitches counted on it 
and compared with the meshes in the net 



THREE USEFUL STOCMIHG^TOFS 


How to Use Two Wools — Needles Required — Finishing Off 


'These * simple stocking- 
^ tops are designed 
specially for the beginner, 
who has to overcome the 
difficulty of handling two 
wools at the same time. 

When working with two 
colours only one wool is 
held in the hand at the 
time, and the other hangs 
loose. When changing 
fiom one colour to the 
other, the stiand taken 
into use must be passed 
over the one just finished 
with, and wdien the end 
of each row is reiiched, 
the wools must be un- 
twisted, or they will soon 
be in a hopeless muddle. 

When a new colour is 
taken into use, the part 
D 28 



No. I. A pretty top for a stocking, the light blocks with central spot being effective 
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just knitted in the other colour must be 
stretched out to its fullest extent, so that the 
loop of wool may he slack behind the 
stitches, and thus overcome the tendency 



No 2 This. (Op not only folds over, but the strip of ribbed knitting 
turns under the top and keeps it in position 


1() piKkciing, wjjjch is the weak point with 
most beginners. 

Let the groundwork of the stocking-top 
be a dark sliade of 4-i)ly fingering, which will 
form the body ol tJie stocking, while tlie 
])attern sliould lie wrought in a light shade 
ol the same, or ,i contrasting colour. 

Use hJo 13 needles il the stocking is to 
be knitted with No. 14, as the kirgcr si^e 
ensuies the top lying fiat when turned over. 

No. I. With the dark shade of wool cast 
on 32 loops on each of three needles and join 
round needle. 

Knit t h r e c 
1 o u n d s of 2 
jnirland 2 plain. 

"i'll IS will pie- 
vent the edge 
ol the top roll- 
ing over. 

^th (unl ^th 
rows : Purl all 
round with dark 
wool. 

6th nnd jth 
rows : Join light 
wool, leaving a 
short end alter- 
w’ a r d s to be 
w orked in. Knit 
plain. 

Wi row : To 
prevent the 
next row being 
in light purled 
loops, knit 
round plain 
with the dark 
wool. 


gth and 10th rows : Purl with dark wool. 
iith and 12th rows : Knit plain with dark 
wool. 

13/A and i^th rows : Knit plain, ♦ 2 dark 
stitches and 6 light stitches. Repeat ♦ 
to end of round. 

15//1 and 16th rows : Knit * 2 dark stitches 
and 2 light stitches. Repeat ♦. 

i^th and i%th rows : As istli and 14th. 
iqth and 20th rows : Plain wdth dark 
wool 

21st and 22nd rows : Knit plain, 4 light 
stitches, * 2 dark stitches, 6 light stitches. 
Repeat *. Each row wull finish with 2 
light stitches, which, added to the 4 stitches 
commencing the rows, complete the set of 
6 light stitches. This method varies the 
position of the pattern. 

2^rd and z^th rows : As 15th and i6th. 
z^th and z6th rows : As 21st and 22nd 
zyth and zHth rows : Knit plain wdth dark 
w^ool. 

2i)th to ^^th rows : Work these exactly 
as from tlie 13th to the i8th rows. 

35M and ^6th rows : Knit plain wuth dark 
w^ool. 

37//i and 38/// rows : Purl w ith dark wool 
^qth and 40^/1 rows : Kiiil plain with light 

W'OOl 

415^ row : Knit plain with cUirk wwl. 
42Wi/, 43rif, and ^^th rows : Purl wdth 
dark w^ool. This forms a ridge by wdiich to 
lold the top over. 

No. z. This toj) not only folds over, but 
an additional strip of ribbed knitting is 
worked to turn under the toj), and ensure it 
setting cjuite firmly m position. 

On each of three needles cast on 32 loops, 
and with dark w ool knit 26 rounds of ribbing, 
of 2 plain and 2 jnirl. 

zjth, z8th, and zqth rows: Purl wdth dark 
wool 

30^/1 row : Knit plain wdth light wool. 



No, 3. A bold design for knitted stocking^top 
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3is^ row : Knit plain, * i dark stitch and i^th row : Knit plain with dark wool. 

7 light stitches. Repeat *. i/^th and i^th roivs : Purl with dark wool. 

^2nd row : Knit 2 dark stitches, * 5 light 16th, ijth, and iWi rows : Knit plain with 
stitches, 3 dark stitches. Repeat *. The i dark wool 

stitch at the end of each needle work in dark njth and 20th rows * 2 dark stitches, * 10 
'vool. light stitches, 6 dark stitches. Repeat *. 

3^rd row : Knit 3 dark stitches, * 3 light 215^ and 22nd rows: i dark stitch, * 
stitches, 5 dark stitches. Repeat *. 3 light stitclies, 6 dark stitches, 3 light 

34^/^ rozv : Knit 4 dark stitches, * i light stitches, 4 dark stitches Rcpcrit *. 

stitch, 7 dark stitches. Repeat *. 2^rd and 2^th rows : * 3 light stitches, 

35^/i row : The same as the 33rd row. 8 dark stitches, 3 light stitches, 2 dark 

2,(yth row : The same as the 32nd row. stitches. Repeat *. 

37^/1 row : The same as the 31st row. row : 2 light stitches, * 3 dark 

^8th row : Knit plain with light w ool. stitches, 4 light stitches, 3 dark stitches, 

y)th row : Knit ])lain with dark wool 6 light stitches. Repeat *. Knit the lour 

/\oth row : IHirl witli dark wool. remaining loops on each needle with light 

41s/, ^2nd, and 43^1/ rows : Knit plain wool, 
with dark wool. 26th and 2'jth rows ' 1 light stitch, * 4 

44//? row : Knit * 3 light stitchcis, 5 dark dark stitches, 1 light stitch, 2 dark stitches, 
stitclies. Repeat *. i light stitch, 4 daik stile lies, 4 light .stitches. 

45//V roio : Knit i dark stitch, * i light Repeat *. 
stitch, 7 dark .stitches. Repeat *. iSth row : The same as the 25th row. 

46///, 47//1, and ^8th 'tows : Knit plain with 2i)ih and ^oth roivs : .\s 23rd and 24th. 

dark wool. and '^2yid rows : As 21st and 22nd. 

row : The same as the 43th row ond 34 rows : As 19th and 20th 

^oth roiv : The same as the 44th row. 35/// and ^6ih rows : Plain with dark wool. 

515/, ^2nd, and ^^rd rows : Kmt plain 37/// and ^8th rows : Ihirl with dark wool, 

with dark wool 39^// and .\oth rows : Plain with light wool. 

row : Purl with dark \\ool 415^ row : Knit plain with dark wool. 

33^/1 to Op'd rows : Thc'sc arc* the same as 421/^/ aitd 43^/ rows : Purl with dark wool, 
from the 30th to the 38th rows. 44/^ and rows: Plain M'lth light 

64 /A, 63 /A, and G6ih rows : I’uil with dark wool 
wool to form the turn-over ridge ^ 46/A rozv : Knit plain with dark woed. 

No. 3. On each of thn^e needles cast ^jth, ^8th, and rozvs : Purl with dark 
on 32 loojis, and knit three rounds of 2 pkiin wool to lorm the ridge on which the stocking- 
and 2 purl. top turns over. Turn the knitting inside out, 

/[th and ^tJi rows : Purl wdth dark w’ool. and continue on the same stitclies to knit 

bill and. yth rows : Plain wath light wool. the leg and foot of the stocking Iv the usual 

8/A row : Knit plain with dark wool method. When finished, both stocking and 

ijth and 10th rows : Purl wdth dark wool. stocking-top arc improved in appearance if 

11th and 12th rows : plain wdth light wool. pressed wath a wvirm iron. 

STETCeES EH EMBROEDTOY— BBo 

ContDiiUii /tow /(t!jcjo/s. Part 2S 

Oriental Chain Stitch — Open Chain — Cable Chain — Braid Stitch — Knotted Chain — Split Stitch 

CiNCE the princiiilc is the same in edl the 
^ varieties of chain stitch it will be w^cll 
for the worker to make sure that the original 
chain stitch has been thoroughly mastered. 

Oriental chain shich shows only a slight 
variation. The thread, instead of being 
thrown under the needle from left to right, 

IS reversed, and taken from right to left. 

Each stitch, also, is worked in a slightly 
slanting direction across the traced line. 

The effect is a distinctly more lined appear- 
ance than in ordinary chain stitch. It is 
best seen when the whole surface is worked 
solidly, and in several different colours. 

This stitch is much used m Oriental em- 
broidcr}^ and is most effective when a thick 
thread is employed. 

Open chain gives a good broad effect, and 
is .specially useful in working stems or outline 
designs in embroidery. To w^ork it, draw two 
parallel lines on the material, about one- 
eighth to a quarter of an inch apart. Bring 
out the needle and thread on the upper line. 



Worked in coarse thread cable-chain should have the effect of 
a tiny chain laid upon the material 
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through. This will make two links of the 
chain. Repeat this along the traced line. 

Braid stitch needs two parallel lines 
drawn on the material. Then the thread 
is brought out, on the lower line, to 
the right-hand side, and looped loosely from 
right to left, the thread being held down 
by the thumb. The needle is next passed 
under the loop, pointing downwards, and 
twisted round the thread, as on a pivot, so that 
it points upwards in the opposite direction. 
It is then inserted into the upper line, about 
one-eighth of an inch farther on, and brought 
out exactly below, as shown in the diagram. 
The thread should be held down by the 
thumb while the needle is being pulled 
through. This process is repeated all along 
the line It can be worked close or open 
Knotted chain is suitable tor a broken 
line of ornament. Work as follows Draw' 
two parallel lines, £ind bring out the needle 
at a point between the two. Insert it 
again rather farther along the upper line. 


at the right-hand end, and insert it again 
exactly opposite on the parallel line. Draw^ 
it out, about a quarter of an inch farther 
down on the same line, letting the thread 
lorin a slack looj) under the needle. Reverse 
the direction of the thread, and. inserting the 
needle through the loop, pick up a small 
stitch on the o])posite line Kc))eat this 
alternately all along the line 'J'o finish off, 
catch the last loop down with very small 
stitches on each of the parallel lines." 

Cable chain is a descriptive title. When 
worked in coarse thread it really looks like 
a tiny chain laid upon the material. To 
work it, first make a chain stitch on the 
traced line. Pull the thread thiough, and 
loop it slackly, from right to left, holding 
the loo]i down wnth the thumb Insert the 
needle under the thread, pointing it from 
left to right, and making it lift and twist 
the thread over itsell Insert it again about 
a quarter of an inch further down the line, 
and pick up a small })iccc of the material. 

Hold the thumb over the thread and draw it 

and bring it out immediately under on the 
lower line. This wall make a short, slanting 
stitch pointing upw^ards Loop the thread 
loosely Irom right to left, holding it down 
with the thumb, and, passing the needle 
under the slanting stitch, from right to left, 
bring it out and again make a loop. This 
time, however, the needle must be slipped 
under the loop just made, not through the 
slanting stitch again. Insert the needle on 
the upper line, slightly farther along, and 
bring it out immediately below as before. 
In the diagram the needle is shown making 
the second loop, which, when completed, 
forms the other side of the circle. 

Split stitch is of the nature of a stem stitch, 
already described (page 3044). The method 
of wwking it is the same, excepting that 
wdien piclnng up a piece of the material to 
make each following stitch, the needle is 
also made to pass through the working 
thread, splitting it into equjd parts. 

A pretty, neat stitch suitable for a broken line of ornament ^ continued. 




A stitch which has the appearance of a very fine chain, but is of 
the nature of a stem stitch 
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DECORATIVE CHAIR-BACKS 

By EDITH NEPEAN 


Protection for the Top of a Lounge Chair— The Best 

Wery often a chair suffers from a clingy 
^ appearance at the top portion ; the 
other part of the chair may look compara- 
tively new and bright. 

The old-fashioned “ antimacassar ” is 
no longer allowed — it has become a relic of 
the past. At the same time it had its useful 
qualities, but, alas ! it was not artistic, and 
we arc certainly progressing in this respect 
— at least, in the embellishment of the 
home. 

Embroidered strips arc delightful things 
with which to protect the top part of a lounge 
chair. They may be extremely decorative, 
as well as useful, if embroidered in shades 
which tone with the colouring of the room. 

These stiips are etfectivc when worked 
on a fine canvas cloth, using pastel shades of 
washing cottons or silks. 

The great attraction of these 
strips .should be that they 
will wash like the proverbial 
rag ; every time they return 
from the tub they should 
look fresh and brilliant, so 
care must be taken as to the 
quality of the silks and 
cottons used for their decora- 
lion. 

More or less gcometncnl 
or conventional designs look 
charming worked on canvas 
cloth, not m cross-stitch, but 
in sat in-st itch. Patterns of 
t his work may be bouglit at 
most art depots. But when 
once the idea is thought out 
it would be quite easy 
to work a design loi one- 
self. There is no tracing or 
stamping. 

Cut a piece of canvas 
21 inches by 17^ inches, hem 
it all round, and buttonhole 
it each side in yellow and 
ivory. Commencing on the 
left-hand side, begin to work 
a conventional design, using rather coarse 
green flourishing thread or mercerised cotton. 

Most delightful results can be obtained in 
this manner. It is refined and effective 
embroidery, worked simply by counting the 
holes of the canvas and the stitches, and 
following a good design with care. Two or 
three handsome borders look charming 
worked across such strips m this way. 

For a green room a geometrical design 
worked in a soft shade of green, ivory, and 
pale pink is pleasing ; beneath this a row of 
pale primrose worked in a small slanting 
satin-stitch, then a narrow design in pale 
green, and below another row of pale prim- 
rose worked in the satin-stitch. Another 
wide border worked below this is effective 


Material — Choice of Design — Use of Lace — 

in shades of pale pink, primrose, golden 
brown, and pale blue. This forms a delight - 
lul and artistic combination of colouring at 
the top and bottom ol the strip Satin-stitch 
worked in green or pale yellow should be 
chosen. 

The strip should be finished off with a deep 
crochet lace, m cotton to match the c^invas. 
A “ cat and ball ” pattern is quaint. The 
bird crochet lace, directions for which were 
given on page 2682, Vol 4, Evkry Woman’s 
Encyclopaedia, is also an appropiiate 
design. The effect is enhanced if a mer- 
cerised thread of some kind be used. A 
coarse torchon lace looks w'ell, but not so 
effective as the crochet. 

Geometrical designs w^orked in shades 
of blue look very well for a blue room. 


or in shades of rose for a pink room. A 
long strip for the back of a Chesterfield sofa 
is also a beautiful and useful piece of work. 
As m the case of the lounge chairs, so often 
it IS the top and back of a sofa that become 
soiled wath constant use. The strips foi the 
sofa could match the strips for the lounge 
chairs. 'I'heymust be fastened dow n behind 
with .small safety-pins to keep them in place. 
Another beautiful combination of colouring 
for these designs on canvas would be mauve, 
green, and pink. Many people seem to be 
using mauve as the keynote of their drawing- 
rooms, so that the mauve and rose em- 
broidery w^ould be most effective on canvas 
for the strips for the lounge chairs. All 
white embroidery, or “ ivory ” embroidery. 


Quick Embroidery 



A chair^back worked in satiH'Stitch on canvas cloth A geometrical cr conventional design 
will be found most suitable for such a piece of work. Deep crochet lace in cotton to match 
the canvas should finish ofl the work 
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looks very effective worked on canvas cloth The lilies are filled in with satin-stitch in 
— it has the advantage of never fading, but white filoselle. The leaves can be worked in 
washes well to the end. Cush ion -stitch may D.M.C , which will rather accentuate the 
also be used on this canvas cloth. This is silky sheen of the large flowers. Such a 

more economical than satin-stitch, as the strip would look well on a library lounge 

stitch is not worked through the fabric, chair, if the predominating colour ot the 
but on the surface. A zig-za;g pattern i.s room was green. No lace should be added 

effective to a strip when a dark linen is used. A 

Canvas cloth is not the only fabric to be broad hem should finish it off, and this could 
employed for these strips. Silk sheeting or be embellished wath tcnt-stitch, which is 
Roman satin would be equally charming, or really the first half of a cross-stitch, 
they could be of tlic same colour as the chair. Line-work is often very effexrtivc for these 
Another idea IS to use linen, which IS always little acce.ssones to the house. In linework 
satisfactory, although not quite so soft and a good bold design is always a necessity, 
pliabk) as the canvas cloth. Poppies cm- Conventional sprays worked in shades of 
broKlered in their natural colours are in good gold look quite charming for a yellow room 
taste wdien worked on white linen. These The strip may be finished off with a narrow' 
strips should have a design which covers lace or a border of crochet, 
the linen. I'hc background would be ideal It is ahvays wuscr to use several shades 
worked in a soft shade of yellow, lining the of one colour for the strips when the 
nce-stitch Wfum the arms of chairs are colouring ol their future environment is 
soiled, .si rips may be made for them also. unknown. Shades of green are alw^ays safe, 

A good de-^ign for these strips is to work a and wdiite, or ivory, and very often dull 
design ol water lilies in white on green linen. blues and browms. 

Fi^ORESTORE WOR2i 

Hy M. PLUME 

Co>iTt)ii(t li /torn f>act J'att 

Chrysanthemum Flower and Leaf — The Completed Spray 


T^he chrys«inthemum flowers will each need 
^ a back supjxirt, and for this, with green 
thread make a ring of 6 stitches, into 
W'hich work 8 double crochet 


crochet into each of first two chain. Starting 
at second chain from hook, i treble into each 
next 3 stitches, 1 long treble into ccich of 
next 10 stitches, t treble into each of next 


2 Wi/ zowW(/ ; Work I double crochet into first 3 stitches, 1 double crochet into last stitch 
double crochet of Work (over wire) 


previous round, 
then 2 double 
crochet in next 
stitch Continue 
alternately to end 
of row'. 

round : The 
same as second 
round. 

4/A round ’ 3 

chain, I double 
crochet into 
every other stitch 
all round. 

Having taken 
tw'O strands ot 
ribbon ware and 
sew n them to the 
back of the 
blossom, slip tins 
green ring over 
the ware and sew^ 
to tiack of flower ; 
bind the stern 
very evenly and 
tightly. 

The Leaf 

With medium 
shade of green 
work 20 chain. 

\st round: Knit 
9, I double 



3 double crochet 
down the other 
side of leaf , i 
double crochet in 
next stitch, i 
treble into each 
of next 3 stitches, 

1 long treble into 
each of next 10 
chain, I treble 
into each of next 

3 chain, 1 double 
crochet at end of 
round, 

'ind round : 1 

double crochet 
into each of first 2 
chain of previous 
round, over wire, 

2 treble into next 
stitch of previous 
round, i double 
crochet into next 

4 stitches, 2 treble 
in next, and 
continue in this 
order all round the 
leaf, being care- 
ful to accentuate 
to the fullest 
extent the beauty 
of the point of 
the leaf. 



♦ 

♦/ 


♦ 

♦ 4 
4 
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klTCHENX'C^KERY 

Conducted by GLADYS OWKN 


All matters pertaining to the kitchen and the subject of co(jkery in all its branches are dealt 
with in Kvkry Woman’s Kncyci opaidia Everything a woman ought to know is taught in the 
most practical and cxfiert manner. A few of the subjects are here mentioned : 

Recipes for 

/'<a?ixrK SoKfs Cooki'f v tor Invalids 

Gas St07>cs Entree^ Cooktiy Jor Childien 

Utensils Pastry V'e'^efarian Cooktry 

I'hc V'heory of Cook in J'liddings Pie failing Game and PoiiJtiy 

7'tie Cook" i> Tinie-talde Salads * 'J'Jie Ait of Makim^ Cofftc 

ireii^/its and Masinrs, rtt . J'lesenrs^ etc. I Unv to Caroc Poult lyf joints, etc. 

For the saUe of ensming absolute accuracy, no recipe is printed in this section which bus not 
been actually made up and tiled 


TKIE ART OF CARVSHO MFAT 

Confi' w-l f)om fa'e I'lrtl .>s 

Steak — Joints oE BceE— Stuffed Heart — Various Joints of Beef and Mutton 
CARVING BEEF 

^II with 

horse-radish, carefully lift a few ^ R___— — 

shreds of it with the jirongs of ^ ^ 

the fork on to each portion. 

Grilled itcak is quite simple to carve, beiriR merely cut into neat, finger-shaped 
Roast Sirloin of Beef pieces from A to B 

There are usually two cuts to 

a sirloin — the long top slices which arc cut cut,” as it is called, which is cut across, 
parallel with the bones, and the “ under- The latter is particulaily tender and juicy, 




Sirloin of beef (Fig. I.) To carve the undercut in a sirloin 
dotted lines A to B 


IS quite simple to carve, being merely cut into neat, finger-shaped 
pieces from A to B 

cut,” as it IS called, which is cut across. 

The latter is particulaily tender and juicy, 
and IS considered nicest w^hen 
hot. 

Some people prefer to serve 
the undercut first, but the 
better plan is to serve a slice 
of each jiart in every helping, 
though this entails slightly 
— more trouble, as the joint has 
to be turned over. While the 

^ >v slices from the top should be 

j cut thinly, the undercut should 
) J be cut at least an eighth of 
an inch thick. 

Tdie best plan is, with the 
point of the knife, to loosen 
the meat from the bone, and 
, , then to cut it in long, thin 

<.k. dices .cross, sec the dotted 
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Sjrloin of beef (Fir 2). Loosen the meat from the bone, end then cu. in thm 
slices from A to B 


thick slice, so as to obtain an 
even surface, then slice the joint 
thinly in a horizontal direction. 
See dotted lines b to c in the 
diagram. Serve with each helping 
a slice of fat This is usually 
found somewhere near the centre 
of the round. 

An Aitchbone of Beef 
If rolled, this IS carved exactly 
the same as a round of beef. 

Boiled Sllverside of Beef 

This IS cut in the same way as 
a round of beef It should be 
cut thinly, and each heljiing 
should contain a small piece of 
fat. this being much liked 

If dumplings are served with 
it, one, or a part of one, should 
be given to each guest, though of 


lines from a to u in 
1^'ig 2 Next slice Ihe 

undercut across, as 
shcjwn by the lines a 
lo B 111 Fig I. A 
slue of fat should be 
given wilheac li portion. 

Rib A of Beef 

This joint is carved 
in exactly the same way 
as a sirioin, following 
the dotted lines a to 
B, but there will bo no 
undercut 

Do not forget to serve 
a portion of lat with 



To carve a round of beef a very sharp knife is necessary, as thin, horizontal slices have to be 

cut from C to B 



Roast ribs of beef ate carved in the same way as sirloin, but there is no undercut 


course it is better first to 
ascertain if it is liked 

Brisket of Beef 

This joint, whether 
braised or stewed, should 
be cut through in fairly 
thick slices. See the 
dotted lines a to b. 

.stuffed Heart 
(Ox, or Calf’s, or Sheep’s) 

This IS a very simple 
dish to carve, but the 
utmost dextcrit)^ is re- 
c] Hired as it very soon 
gets cold 

Cut it into fairly thick 
slices, beginning at the 


each jKirtion, and also a 
little horse-radish, if it is 
used as a garnish to the 
dish. 

A Round of Beef 

For this, almost more 
than for any other joint, 
a thin, sharp knile is 
absolutely essential, and 
a fork with a strong 
finger-guard. 

First eut off a fairly 



Brisket of beef should be cut in fairly thick slices as indicated by dotted lines 
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A stuffed heart is simple to carve, but as it cools quickly, 
the utmost dexterity is necessary 


apex (see point a) and This joint may be 

cutting through the carved in two ways 

outer wall of the heart See Figs, i and 2. That 

only, to point u, not shown in Fig. i is, 

right through, other- however, most often 

wise the heart would be f '^s. ^ adopted, and is the 

cut m two. The slices f C_ ) J simpler way. 

should s mewhat re- First make a long cut 

scmble the sippets of an right down the bone, the 

orange in shape. whole length of the 

X usually ^ stuffed heart is simple to carve, but as it cools quickly, from A tO B in 

Stllifed, vSO each slice the utmost dexterity is necessary rig I, then CUt long 

should consist of heart, interlined with slices parallel with this line on cither side 

stuffing. ol it. Sec the dotted lines e to f These 

CARVING MUTTON slices must be cut into two or more pieces 

A Shoulder ol Mutton before they are put on the plates, otherwise 

This is by no means a difficult joint to they will look unwieldy and clumsy. With 
carve, but care must be " 

taken to do it neatly P , - 

otherwise, after the first 

slice or twm has been re- ^ 

moved, it will present a 'lili ill ' .)Il 

very untidy appearance. ' ^lH tJ ' Jj 

To carve the upper side : x j 1 X 

Firsi ascertain with the / / I ' [kw. / Him \ 1 

carving fork which is the ) J 

dotted lines a to B When fo carve the upper side cut thick slices in the direction of the dotted lines A to B. Then 
all the sIk'CS JlOSSlble ha\'C wedgC'shaped slices from C to D and from E to F 

been cut, cut neat, wedge-sha])ed slices from each helping ol meat, serve a slice of tat, 
c to D ; a few may also be cut across the which shoulcl be cut from the lower pait of 


fe This joint may be 
carved in two ways 
See Figs. 1 and 2. That 
shown in Fig. i is, 
however, most often 
V \ adopted, and is the 

F?rst make a long cut 

— right down the bone, the 

whole length of the 

rve. but as it cools quickly, from A tO B in 

ty IS necessary J'lg I, then CUt long 

slices parallel wath this line on cither side 
ol it. Sec the dotted lines e to f These 
slices must be cut into two or more pieces 
before they are put on the plates, otherwise 
they will look unwieldy and clumsy. With 






all the slices jiossible have ’ 

been cut, cut neat, wedge-sha])ed slices from 
c to D ; a few may cdso be cut across the 
lower end. See e to f. 

'Jo carve the under side : Turn the shoulder 


lower end. See e to f. the joint See g to it 

'Jo carve the under side : Turn the shoulder A saddle may also be carved as shown 

in ]*'ig. 2. 

n Make a long cut dowm 

clotted lines Each 

The under side of a shoulder of mutton should be cut as indicated by the dotted lines person sliould be Served With 
in above diagram somc diagonal sliccs and 

gently over, the dotted lines ic to r in Fig. 2 somc of the straight ones from the edge, 

rcjirescnting the space made by tF^ first the latter containing most of the fat. 

sliccs wdiich were cut. First cut some round Lesr of Mutton or Lamb 

slices from a to b , these arc tender and Plunge the fork firmly into the joint, then 
juicy, and usually much liked, 

though the gram of the meat is not ^ ^ 

so fine as that on the upper side. ^ ^ 

Now cut sliccs as shown by lines ^ ^ jr 

c to D, and, with the few^ slices that / 

are possible from across the knuckle / ^ yr \ 

end, all the meat obtainable will / / \ \ 

have been cut. I I \ 1 


A Saddle of Mutton \ \ / / 

This is really a double loin, and y^ y 

IS much esteemed. It requires 
some little skill to carve it correctly, 

and unless a very sharp knife is ■amiiiwii m 1 

R«. «• To CMV. » »ddl. of » v«y .h«p kn.f. » n«d.d or .h. slim 

na jagged. yy,jl look rough and legged 
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Fig. 2. A second manner m which a saddle of mutton may tc carved is indicated 
in above diagram 


firmly into the shoulder, and 
then, beginning at point a, in 
the illustration, cut round the 
shoulder in the direction of the 
dotted line a to n, raising 
the shoulder slightly with the 
fork When the shoulder has 
been separated, place it on 
iinotlier dish 

li both joints are not required 
for the meal, the best plan is 
to serve the breast, and reserve 
the shoulder to serve cold. If 
both are to be used, it is a 
good ])lan to offer a choice 
of joints to the guests, or, if 


make a clean cut with a knife down to 
the bone from \ to u, next cut out slices 
about an eighth of an inch thick The 
knuckle end is much liked by some people, 
and it IS better hot than cold, as in the 
latter case it sometimes becomes hard 
and dry 

When at all possil)le, the carver should 
ascertain the x anoiis tast('s of the giu'sts, 
some jireferring tin* knuckle end, others 
the large and less cooked slices from the 
centre In any case a neat piece of fat 
sliould be given 



A Loin of Mutton or Lamb 

If the cook lias done her jiart well, 


If a loin of mutton or lamb has been jointed correctly bv the cook, 
there should be no difficulty m cutiing the loint into neat chops, or 
slices without bone 



A leg of mutton, like a leg of lamb, should be cut in slices (sec dotted lanes A to B) about an 
eighth of an inch in thickness 


jircleiTcd, a cut from 
each may be served to 
them 

The shoulder should 
be cai'vcd m the usual 
way as directed lor 
ro<ist shoulder of mutton, 
and the breast into neat 
chops Much of the 
enjoyment of a meal 
dejiencls upon good 
carving. 

To be coni unit'd. 


there should be no difficulty in carving 
these joints, m other words, if she 
has jointed the meat carefully. It 
IS possible to get this done by the 
butcher. 

Cut the joint into neat chops by 
inserting the knife between the joints 
and, so to speak, coaxing it through 
the bones. See the dotted line a 
to B 

Sometimes, however, the chojis 
will be too large to serve to one 
person; it is then generally possible 
to cut a thick slice between the 
chops. 

A Forequarter of Mutton or Lamb 

First it is essential to separate the 
shoulder from the breast, otherwise 
it will be impossible to carve it 
correctly. To do this, stick the fork 



In carving a forequarter of lamb, first separate the shoulder from the breast by 
cutting as indicated by the dotted line A to B 
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THE A B C OF CURRY-MAKING 


Essential Points for a Good Curry — The Use of Cocoanut and Almond — What a Curry Should 

be Cooked in 


'The art of making a curry is not really 
^ understood by the average cook. 
Fiequently it is tasteless and insijud, fre- 
quently so unbearably hot that nolxidy 
can partake of it with any comfoit or 
enjoyment. 

Many housewives merely regard curry as 
a good way of using up cold meat, and they 
add curry powder, little or much as the case 
may be, to what would otherwise be an 
unappetising hash, trusting thereby to hide 
its lack of flavour and nourishment. 

An essential point in making a successful 
curry is to heat the cold meat very slowly, 
but steadily, in a well-flavoured curry sauce. 
1"he meat will then absorb the flavour of the 
sauce, while the gentle cooking will nuike it 
lender. 

Essential Points in Curry-makingf 

Use a good, reliable make of curry powder 
or paste, or some of both 

l^reparc the sauce very carefully, tirst 
frying th(‘ onions, then the flour and curry 
}iowder. This will grcatl}^ improve the 
flavour of all 

If the me.it has been ])rcviously cooked, 
let it stand in the sauce for an hour or more, 


so that it may be well flavoured by it. If 
uncooked meat is being used, let it cook 
very gently until it is tender. There should 
be a blending of sweet and bitter in the 
flavour of a curry, therefore lemon-juice 
and chutney arc great improvements. 

The flavour of curry is far better when 
it has been cooked in an earthenware 
casserole or jar than when a metal pan has 
been used. 

Well boiled rice must alwaj^s accompany 
curry. 

Though not absolutely essential, cocoanut 
milk is a very great " improvement to a 
curry, and either variety is quite simple to 
make 

Cocoanut Milk 

Scrape some fresh cocoanut finely on to 
a dish, i)Our over il enough boiling water to 
cover d, let it soak for hall an hour, then 
stniin oft the liquid. 

I( cocoanuts arc not obtainable, take a 
quarter of a pound of sweet almonds and 
one ounce of butler, pound them in a mortar, 
pour over them three-quarters of a pint of 
boiling water, let this stand for ten minutes, 
then stiMin it off and it is ready for use. 


IR.ECIFES 

Curried Chicken^ Rabbity or Veal — To Boil the Rice — How to Make the Sauce — Curried Lentil 
Croquettes— Curried Mutton— Babooty Curry— Indian Fritters— Croustades of Curry— Curried 

Sweetbreads 


CURRIED CHICKEN, RABBIT OR VEAL 

J'iequirt'd • One cliirKt'ii or rabl)it, or about one and a 
halt })oiiiuls ol veal. 

J'or the currv sauce: 

Tluee shalldls. 
carrot. 

One lar{?e onion. 

A ])unch of parsley and herbs. 

Two ounces of good dripping. 

Half a tablespooiiful ol curry paste. 



Curried Veal, or other meat, should be served on 
fully boiled rice round It 

One tablcspoonful of curry powder. 

Half a tablespoonful of flour. 

One tablespoonful of chopped chutney. 

Half a lemon. 

Salt and pepper. 

Cold water. 

[Sufficient for about six.) 

If veal is being used, cut it into pieces 
about an inch square ; if chicken or rabbit, 
into neat, small joints. Put all rough pieces, 
trimmings, and bone into a saucepan with 


the carrot and onion cut in slices, the herbs 
tied together, peppercorns, and .about half 
a teaspoon! Ill of salt. Add cold water to cover 
all comjiletcly, and let it cook gently for 
about one and a half hours, then strain off the 
stock and skim it well. 

TO MAKE THE CURRY SAUCE 

Next melt half the dripping in a stewpan. 

When it is hot put in the 
finely chopped shallots 
and fry them until they 
arc of a bright yellowish 
brown. Next add the 
curry powder and paste, 
shake in the flour, and 
fry these ingredients over 
the fire for about eight 
minutes. If there docs 
not seem to be enough 
dripping to fry them 
projicrly , add more. 
Now pour in gradually about a pint of 
the stock made from the bones and 
trimmings. Stir the sauce gently over the 
fire until it boils, then draw the pan to a 
cooler part of the stove, and let it simmer 
gently. 

Meantime, melt the rest of the dripping 
in a saucepan. When it is hot, dip each 
piece of meat into some flour and fry it a pale 
brown on both sides. 


a hot dish, with care- 
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Strain the curry sauce into a clean pan, 
add the chopped chutney, the strained 
lemon-juice, and the cocoaniit or almond 
milk. See that it is nicely seasoned ; put in 
the meat and let it simmer very gently for 
about an hour or until the meat is tender. 
If there is not enough stock to cover the 
meat, add to it a little more stock. Arrange 
the meat on a hot dish, pour the sauce over, 
and arrange a neat border of boiled rice 
round. 


fire for a few minutes. Next spread it on a 
plate and leave it until it is cold and firm 
enough to handle. Beat up the egg, and 
put the crumbs ready on a sheet of paper. 

Shape the mixture into neat, even-sized 
balls, lirush each over with beaten egg, then 
cover them with crumbs. Fry them a 
golden brown, drain them well on paper, and 
serve them garnished with fried parsley. 

Cost, 5d 

CURRIED MUTTON 


TO BOIL RICE FOR CURRY 

Required • Threo ounces of Patna rice. 

To two quarts of water allow hall a teaspoonful of 
salt and same of lemon- juice. 

Well wash the rice. Have ready a pan 
of boiling water, add to it salt and lemon- 
juice m the given proportion (the latter heljis 
to keep the rice nice and white) When the 
water boils fast, throw in the rice and 
let it boil quickly, stirring it occasionally. 
In about ten minutes* time test a few grains 
between the finger and thumb As soon as 
they feel tender, throw a little cold water 
into the saucepan to stop immediately the 
boiling Pour the rice into a colander* hold 
it for a minute or two under the cold-water 
taji to wash off the loose starch and to 


Required . Two pounds of cold mutton. 

One apple. 

One onion. 

Two ounces of beef dripping. 

One tablcspoonful of flour. 

One tablespoonful of curry powder. 

Lemon -juice. 

Stock or gravy. 

(Sufficient for six.) 

Cut the meat into small dice, slice the 
onion, and chop the apple Melt the dripping 
in a stewpan, put in the onion and apjile 
and fry them a nice brown ; then add the 
flour and curry powder and fry these also. 
Next add one and a quarter jnnts of good 
stock or gravy, and let this sauce simmer 
gently for one hour , then add the lemon- 
juice, meat, and salt to taste Let the meat 
get hot through, but on no account must it 


scjiarate the grams Thit 
the nee back in a sauce- 
jian and sh<ike it well by 
the side of the fire, then 
spread it on a jilate and 
let it dry gently either 
in a cool oven, before 
the fire, or on the plate- 
rack Turn it over 
occasionally with a fork, 
otherwise some of the 
gram will get too dry 
and hard. 



N.B — All curries of fresh meat should b.e 
made in this fashion. 

Co.st, from is 8d. 

CURRIED LENTIL CROQUETTES 

Required • Three-quarters of a pint of lentils. 
Three-quarteTs of a i)iiit of stock. 

One and a half ounces of butter or good dripping. 
One tablespoonlul of eurrv powder. 

One dessertspoonful of floui. 

One small onion. 

One tomato. 

One egg. 

Breadcrumbs. 

Salt and pepper. 

(Sufficu’nt for jour persons.) 


be allowed to boil, or it will become tough. 

Serve the curry in the centre of a hot dish, 
with a border of nicely boiled rice around it, 
and, if liked, grirnish it with slices of t ut lemon 
Cost, 2S 3d. 

BABOOTY CURRY 

Required ' Half a j)ound of any cold meat. 

Half a i)ound of breadcrumbs. 

Suffici(‘nt stock to moisten the crumbs. 

Half an onion 

One desserts]ioonful of curry ])owder. 

An { unce ol butter or good dripping. 

A little milk or gravy. 

One egg. 

{SuffUii'Ht }or four.) 


Soak the lentils in water overnight, then 
drain them and put them in a jian of boiling 
water, and let them boil gently until they 
are tender, then dram off the water Melt 
the butter in a saucepan, add the finely 
chopped onion and fry it a good brown, then 
add the flour and curry powder and fry 
them for a few minutes. Add the stock, 
bring it to the boil (stirring it all the time), 
add also the tomato, cut in .slices, and salt and 
pepper to taste. Cook the sauce for a few 
minutes, then rub it through a sieve or 
merely strain it into a clean saucepan. Add 
the lentils, and stir the mixture over the 


Mince the meat very fine. Put the 
crumbs into a dish, and pour over them 
enough stock to moisten them 'fhen press 
out any stock you can from them, and mix 
them with the meat Add also the chopped 
onion, curry jiowdcr, and butter, and, if 
liked, a little Worcester sauce or mushroom 
ketchup. Mix all these well together, and add 
also a little gravy or milk to it. "J'he mixture 
should be moist wnthout being sloppy. 

Well butter a pic-dish, put in the mixture, 
pour a well-bcatcn egg over the top of it, and 
bake it in a moderate oven for half an hour. 

Cost, 9d. 
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INDIAN FRITTERS 

Required : Four ounces (jf well-boiled rice. 

Six ounces of cooked veal. 

Two ounces of cooked ham. 

One small chopped gherkin. 

One teaspoon ful of chutney. 

One teaspoorifiil of curry powder. 

One teaspoonful of chopjied oiiioji. 

One teaspoonful of lemoii-nnc<‘. 

One teaspooiiful of chopped i)ar-,le5\ 

One gill of brown sauce. 

Halt a pint of good frying batter. 

[Sufficient foriiix.) 

Finely mince the meal, ham, and chutney. 
Mix tlieso with the rice, gherkin, currv 
jiowdcr, onion, lemon-] nice, ]iarsley, and 
enough .sauce to mnkc all into i\ moist jxistc 
Season it cnrcfully, then shape the mixture m 
a dessertspoon and scoop it out of thcs])Oon 
into the batter. 

Have ready a deep ]ian of hot fal. and, 
when a very faint smoke rises from it, ])ut 
in a few fritters at a time and fry them a 
delicate brown ; then dram them on paper. 

When all the mixture is cooked, serve the 
fritters ]nled u]i on a lace paper on a hot 
dish, and garnish it with cut lemon, Iried 
parsley, and a few fresh chillies, if liked. 

Cost, 2S. 

CROIJSTADES OF CURRY 

Requited : Slices of bread. 

One egg. 

breadcrumbs. 

An ounce of drii)j)mg. 

One sm.ill onion. 

Si\ ounces of cold beef or mutton. 

One dessertspoontul each of curry powder, 
chutney, and flour. 

Stock. 

[Sufficient for sia.) 

Cut some slices of bread about two inches 
thick ; stamp them out into rounds with 
a ])lain cuttci the si/c ot a wineglass, scoop 
out some ol the insides caircfiilly till only 
cases ot bread are lelt, and let these soak 
slightly m some milk for three minutes. 
Beat up the egg, biush each case over with 
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it, then cover the case with crumbs and 
fry it a golden brown in hot fat 

Melt the dripping in a small pan, put the 
chopped onion into it and fry it a nice 
brown. Then ]iut in the curry ]iowder and 
Hour, and fry them for a few minutes Add 
a gill or more of stock, also the chutney, and 
let this sauce simmer gently while you 
prepare the meat. 

Remove all skin and gristle from the meat, 
and, either mince or chop it very fine Then 
add it to the sauce, season carefully, and 
l(‘t the mixture simmer slowl}" for fifteen or 
twenty minutes. 

Lastl}^ fill the cases with it, }iut them into 
the oven for a minute or two to get hot 
through, and serve them on a lace paper, 
('ost, lod 

CURRIED SWEETBREADS 

Required * Two heart sweetbreads, 
ll.'ilf a jmit of white stock. 

Three-quarters of a juiit ol curry sauce. 

Salt and peppei . 

[Sufficient for four to six.) 

Put the sweetbreads into a basin of cold 
water, and let them stand for two hours. 
Tlicn hit them out of the basin, and put 
them into a stewpan with a little j)e])pcr and 
.salt and one quart of fresh cold water. 
Put the pan on the fire, let the water boil for 
ten minutes, take out the sweetbreads, trim 
ofl any gristle from them, and press them 
between two plates until they arc cold 
Put the stock into a clean ]ian, add the 
sweetbreads to it, having first wrapped them 
uj) in a ])iccc ol buttered jiapcr. l^ut the lid 
on the pan, and let the contents cook gently 
for tlirec -quarters of an hour. Lift the sweet- 
breads out of the stock, and cut them up 
into nice slices. 

Arrange thcbC in a circle on a dish, one 
slice slightly overlapping the next, and 
strain the curry sauce over them 


Cost, 5s. 

me;at recepes 


Veal Cutlets a Fltaliennc — Chaudfroid of Cutlets — Boudinettes of Cold Meat — Rice Cutlets — A 
Mixed Grill — Timbales of Veal a la Dresden 


CUTLETS OF VEAI. A L’lTALIENNE 

Required [tor ihe quenelU mixture) : 

One pound ot lean veal. 

One ounce of butter. 

Tw'o ounces ot flour. 

<Juarter ol a pint of white stock, or milk-and- 
water. 

Two eggs. 

Salt and pepper. 

About two tablespoonfuls of cream. 

For the force : 

Quarter of a pint of wdiitc sauce. 

Two chickens’ livers. 

Two ounces of cooked ham. 

Six mushrooms. 

F or the sauce : 

Half a pint of chaudfroid sauce. 

Tw’o or three tomatoes. 

Cress. 

A little trulfle. 

Aspic jelly. 

[Sufficient for four to six.) 

First prepare the quenelle mixture. Chop 
the veal very finely or pass it through a 


mincing machine. Melt the butter in a 
saiieejian, stir in the flour ; then add the 
stock, and cook this " panada,” as it is called, 
over a slow fire until it will leave the sides 
of the pan without sticking to it. Put the 
veal and panada in a mortar, pound them 
well, beat up the eggs, add them gradually 
to the mixture, mixing them well m. Next 
adtl the cream and a careful seasoning of 
salt and jiepper. Pound all well together, 
and rub the mixture through a sieve. It is 
wise to test the mixture to make sure it is 
nicely seasoned and of the correct consist- 
ency. To do this put a small bit into boiling 
water, and cook it for a few minutes. Then 
taste it; it too solid add more cream or stock 
to the mixture, or, if necessary, add more 
seasoning. 

Well butter some small cutlet moulds, 
fill them level to the top with the mixture, 
pressing it well down. Next scoop out a 
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small cavity in each, taking care, however, 
to leave a complete case of the quenelle 
mixture. 

Next prepare the mixture for filling in 
the centre. 

Stew the livers for a few minutes in a little 
stock ; then cut them and the ham and 
mushrooms into small dice. Mix them with 
the white sauce, and 
season the mixture well. 

Put a little of it into 
the cavity in each cutlet, 
and cover the top with 
more quenelle meat, 
smoothing it over with 
a knife. Put the cutlet 
moulds in a shallow 
])an, with boiling water 
to come barely hall- 
way up the tins. Cover 
them with a piece of 
buttered paper, and let 
them cook gently for 
about twenty minutes. 

Turn them carefully out of the tins, and 
let them get cold Pour over them a coating 
of chaudfroid sauce , let that set, then pour 
over a second coating When this is set, 
])our over each a little melted aspic jelly ; this 
IS to glaze them If more convenient, this may 
be omitted Arrange them neatly on a dish, 
garnish each with a few fancy shajies ol 
truffle, and, if liked, stick a small pajier 
skewer into the end of each. Garnrsh the 
dish until the cress and tomatoes cut in hah es. 

C'ost, about 3s 6d. 

CHAUDFROID OF CUTLETS 

Required * About one and a half pounds of best end 
of neck of mutton. 

One turui]) and onion. 

Two cariots. 

A bunch of parsley and herbs. 

Stock. 

Aspic jellv. 

Brown and wdiite chaudfroid sauce. 

A little cress. 

(Sufficient jor four to s/a.) 


Wipe the meat over with a cloth dipped 
in hot water ; then trim and joint it care- 
fully. Wash and prepare the vegetables, and 
cut them in quarters, put them in a stewpan 
with the herbs, tied together, lay the meat 
on them, and pour in enough stock to just 
cover the vegetables. I^y a piece of greased 
paper over the meat, and braise it gently 


until it is tender; it will take from one to 
one and a half hours. Keep the pan tightly 
covered. 

When cooked, take out the meat, press it 
with weights until it is cold ; then trim it 
neatly and cut it into cutlets, allowing a bone 
for each cutlet. Scrape the end of the bone 
quite clean. Coat half of the cutlets care- 


fully with white chaudfroid sauce, and the 
rest with browm. or, if preferred, tomato 
sauce When the sauce is set, put a cutlet 
frill on each bone , arrange the cutlet down 
the centre of a dish Garnish it wath chopped 
aspic jelly and a little cress. 

C'ost, about 2s 0(1. 

BOUDINETTES OF COLD MEAT 

Required Half a pound of any kind ol cold meat. 

Halt a pound of cold, cooked {>otatocs. 

Two t(‘aspooiifuK of chopped parsl<^v, 

Tw’<^ teaspoonfuls of chopped omou. 

The volk of an egg. 

Salt and ])epiK*r. 

A little stock or milk. 

Egg and br(*adcruinbs for coating. 

(Sufficient for four ) 

Chop the meat finely, or pass it through 
a mincing-machine Mash the potatoes 
smoothly, or rub them through a sieve 
Mix together the meat, potato, parsley, and 
onion with about a teaspoonful of salt and a 
quarter of a teaspooniul of pepyier Beat 
up the yolk ol the egg, and 
add it to the mixture ; if 
it seems too still, eidd a 
little stock or milk. Smooth 
the mixture evenly on a 
plate, and mark it into even 
divisions with a knife. Woi k 
each division into a neat 
})ear shape il necessary 
flouring the hands and kiiite 
very .slightly; if too iiiiich 
flour IS used, it will cause 
the boudmettes to burst 
when they are being fried 
Brush ea(.h one over with 
beaten egg. and co\ cr it wath 
crumbs. Have ready a jian of trying fat , 
when a bluish smoke rises from it put 111 the 
boudmettes, about two at a time, and fry 
them a golden brown. Drain them well on 
kitchen paper. Pul a piece of parsley stalk 
in the end of each, and arrange them up- 
right on a lace paper. 

Cost, about IS. 2d. 



Chaudfroid of Cutlets. Garnished with chopped aspic jelly and a little 
cress, this dish is very tempting in appearance 



Rice Cutlets. Cold meat with rice, made into cutlets and well 
seasoned, is nourishing and appetising. Sausages used in this way 
make a welcome change 
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RICE CUTLETS 

Required : Quarter of a pound of rice. 

Two ounces of beef suet. 

Half a pound of cold meat. 

One teaspoonfiil each of chopped parsley and 
onion. 

Salt and pepper. 

A dust of niitmefj;. 

A little stork 01 milk. 

I'.pfj and breadcrumbs. 

{Sufficient for sixteen cutlets.) 

Well wash the nee by putting it in a 
colander and holding it under the cold 
water tap ; then boil it until it is soft in 
])lenty of fast-boihng salted water. 

Cho}) the meat and suet finely, mix them 
with the parsley and onion, and when the rice 
IS cooked, drain it well from the water and 


add it ; season the mixture carefully with 
salt, ])epper, and a dust ol nutmeg, and add 
aboul a tablesjKxmlul of milk or stock. 
Spread the mixture evenly on a plate, mark 
it into even-sized duisions, and let it cool 

Next sha])e each division into a neat cutlet. 
Brush eaili over with beaten egg and cover 
it with lueadcuimbs. TTy them a golden 
brown m lat iroin which a lainl blue smoke 
IS rising Drain them \\eli on kitchen pa])er, 
and stick a short length of macaroni, spag- 
hetti, or ]iarsley stalk into the end of each, 
to represent the bone of the cutlet. Arrange 
them on a lace paper. 

C'ost, about IS 2d 

N B — Sausages may be used in place of 
meat when tliey arc .seasonable, and make a 
delicious mixture. 

A MIXED GRILL 

Required One sheep’s kidney. 

A leg 01 wing ol chicken. 

A slice of bacon. 

A chop or small ])iece of steak. 

Iwo mushrooms. 

A little butter. 

A little lemon- juice. 

Pepper. 

{Sufficient for one.) 


If a coal fire is to be used, see that it is 
made up in time, so that it may be bright 
and clear ; if a gas-gnllcr, light it a few 
minutes before it is required. 

Next prepare the ingredients. If there 
happens to be a joint of chicken or other 
bird on hand, u.se it ; but the “ grill ” is quite 
complete without it. Trim the chop or steak 
neatly ; cut the kidney ojien and remove 
the skin and core, stalk and peel the mush- 
rooms and examine them carefully ; then 
score each one through once or twice on the 
upper side with a knife. Brush each of the 
ingredients over with a little melted butter, 
and sprinkle them with pepper. After 
heating the gridiron brush it over with a 
little melted butter, or rub it with a piece of 
suet. Put the meat, etc., on 
the grill and cook them over 
or before the fire from ten 
to fifteen minutes When the 
meat is half done, add the 
mushrooms. Serve at once 
on a hot dish, with a little 
lemon-juice .sprinkled on each 
mushroom. 

Cost, from od. 

N.B — If more conxcnient, 
use tomato m place of 
mushroom. 

TIMBALES OF VEAL A LA DRESDEN 

Riquired : Eight ounces of raw, lean veal. 

Four ounces of cooked tongue. 

Half a gill of cream. 

A gill of white stock. 

Two tablespoonfuls of white crumbs. 

Three yolks of eggs. 

Salt, pepper, and nutmeg. 

A little lemon- juice. 

Half a pint of tomato sauce. 

{Sufficient for fixe or .six.) 

Thickly butter some .small, fancy moulds. 
Chop the veal and tongue ; then iiound 
them in a mortar, adding gradually the 
cream, stock, crumbs, and beaten yolks of 
eggs. Rub this mixture through a wire 
sieve and season it very carefully. Fill the 
moulds with this mixture Twist a piece 
of greased paper over the top of each, 
and steam them for about half an hour. 
Turn them carefully on to a hot dish ; 
wijie them gently over with a piece of 
soft paper, to remove all grease, and strain 
the tomato sauce over and round them, 
and garnish each with a little chopped 
truffle or jiarsley. 

Cost, 2s 4d. 



Timbales of Veal. A quickly prepared and delicate entree 


“ THE BEST WAY ** 

Preparation of Currants — Scalding — How to Whisk — How to Egg-and'Crumb for Frying — Beating 
and Stirring Mixtures — How to Line a Cake-tin 


To Clean Currants 

Put the currants, a handful at a time, on 
a wire sieve, sprinkle over them about two 
tcaspoonfuls of flour ; then rub them well 
with the hand, so that the stalks get 
nibbed off the fruit and fall through the 
sieve. Then look them over carefully, and 
remove any tiny stones or stalks that may 
be left. 


Another Method 

Wash the currants well in cold water. 
Dram them thoroughly, spread them out on 
flat dishes, and put them in a warm place 
till they arc quite dry. 

Note. — On no account must currants be 
washed unless there is plenty of time to dry 
them thoroughly. If used damp they will 
make the cake or pudding heavy. 
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To Unmould Jellies, Creams, 6lc. 

Have ready a basin of tepid water, dip 
the mould entirely in for a second or two, 
take it out, and dry it slightly with a clean 
cloth. Give the mould a brisk shake, hold it 
in the right hand, place the dish over it with 
the left hsind, ^ind then gently turn it over, 
so that the plate is on the left hand. I.ift 
the mould gently off, and the contents 
should be left behind on the dish. 

To Whip Cream 

Put the cream into a clean basin, and then 
with an egg-whisk or fork beat it — at first 
very gently — until it is hglit and frothy. Do 
this in cl cool pkice. Stop the instant the 
cream is of tlie desired consistency, one 
whisk too many may turn it into butter. 

If it is required for sweet dishes, add very 
lightly to it some vanilla and castor sugar to 
taste. 

To Blanch Almonds 

Put the almonds in a small pan willi warm 
water to cover tlicm, and bring it to the boil. 
When it has boiled for a minute dram the 
almonds in a strainer or sieve Remove the 
skins by pressing each between the finger 
and the tliiimb, when the almond shoiikl 
slip out quite easily. Place tlie almonds on a 
sieve or in a cool oven for a few minutes to dry. 

To Pound Almonds 

After they arc skinned, dry them for about 
eight or ten minute's in a vciy slow oven. 
Take care that the pcstk' and mortar aic 
very clean and dry. Pound steadily and siir 
constantly till fine enough. Keep them ^'ool 
during and after pounding, or they will 
become somewhat oily. 

To Clarify Butter 

Put the butter into a s«ui('cpan. let it 
melt slowly, and then skmi oft very carelidly 
all the scum. When it is (pule hot pom it 
through a hair strainer, let it stand lor «i 
short time, and then pour it gently into 
another jar or basin, taking care to leave the 
sediment behind. 

To Scald 

The legs of game and poultry, calves’ and 
sheep’s feet, tongues and heads, bacon or 
bacon rinds and bones to be used for flavour- 
ing should be scalded Immerse the artude 
to be scalded m boiling water. Boil it 
lor about a minute or two , then take it out, 
and cook it in any way desired. 

A puddmg cloth may be scalded by 
plunging it into boiling water for a couple 
of minutes. Wring it out and flour it 
thoroughly before placing it over a puddmg 
that is to be boiled. 

To WhLsk Whites of 

Separate the whites from the yolks very 
carefully, for if the slightest speck of yolk 
gets into the white it will be impossible to 
beat the latter up stiffly. Put the whites 
into a basin, add a pinch of salt, and then 
beat them, either with an cgg-whisk or a 
fork till they are in a stiff froth — so stiff 
that it will hold the weight of an egg. If 
Only one or two whites arc to be beaten it is 
best to put them on a plate and beat them 
D 


with a knife. A large whisk and basin would 
in this case be wasteful. 

N.B. — ^Eacli egg should first be broken 
separately into a cup to ascertain if it is 
perfectly fresh. 

To Hgsr-and Crumb any Article of Food 

Use fine white breadcrumbs that, after 
being rubbed through a wire sieve, have been 
so slowly dried in a warm place that they 
have noi coloured in the least. Beat up the 
egg on a plate till white and yolk arc per- 
fectly mixed. Lay the article to be crumbed 
in the egg, and brush it over everywhere 
with egg ; then raise it on tlie knilc, sup- 
porting it with the brush, and let some of 
the egg dram off On no account touch it 
with the fingers. Next lay it on a good bed 
of crumbs, which are most conveniently 
spread out on paper Shake the crumbs all 
over tlie food ; then raise it m the hands, 
and turn it backwards and forwards once or 
twice to toss off the loose crumbs. Next lay 
tlie article on tlie board and gently flatten 
down the crumbs with the blade of a knife, 
'lo Blanch 

Rice, pearl barley, tripe, oxtails, sweet- 
bread, onions, etc., slioiild be blanched for 
tlie purjiose of cleaning, removing loose 
starch, objectionable fl.Lvourmg, oil, fat, etc. 
Wasli the food m told water, place it in a 
saucepan with plenty of cold water to cover 
it, bung it quKkly to boihng-point, and 
boil lor one or two minutes. Then lift out 
the food and dram \\i'll. 

To Clarify Fat 

Clarified fat is used for pastry, cakes, and 
in tlie jilace of liousehold dripping. Pro- 
('ure the weight desired of any pit‘( s of raw 
oi cooked mutton, pork, or beef fat. A 
mixture of beef and mutton is best ; if all 
beef, it will sometimes be too soft for pastry. 
Cut up the lilt into pieces about an inch 
square, removing any lean or very skinny 
portions 

Place the pieces of fat m a large saucepan. 
An old one sliould be used, providing it is 
not so worn .ind thin that it will let the fat 
burn Add for every pound of fat a gill of 
cold water Boil the tat and waiter moder- 
ately cpiickl)' without the lid, stirring it 
frecpiently to pi event it from sticking and 
burning Gradually the liquid loses its milky 
appearance, and the bubbling ceases, wduch 
show's ttiat the water has evaporated, and 
only pure melted fat is left. 

When this is effected the melted fat wall 
be perfectly clear like salad oil, and the 
pieces of skinny fat floating m it w ill resemble 
rather ovcrfried bacon. At the same time, 
the wdiite steam wall have ceased to use, 
and a very faint smoke wall be seen in its 
place. It IS then leady, and must be drawn 
off the fire at once, for if over-heated both 
flavour and colour will be spoilt. When 
slightly cool it must be strained into a clean 
basin, the pieces ol fat being lightly pressed. 

To be iou tinned. 

r lie follow inK isanfootl liriu foi supply my .1 bevor.iye mentioned in 
this Section • Messrs . baimiel lirmson* bon (Red, White, & Blue Coffee). 

o 
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MISS ELLEN BEACH YAW 

I^NOWN on the “ otlier side ” ns " the Cali- 
^ fornian l-aik,” Miss Ellen Beeich Yaw 
created a great sensation when she made her 
jnoiessional dfHmt in New Yoik at iourteen years 
ol agt*. Even at that time her voice was of 
an extraordinarv high 
compass, and nltim- 
nt(dy Miss Yaw aston- 
ished the world by 
taking, naturally and 
easily, a full octave 
higher than the 
onlmarily accepted 
high “F.” Miss 
Yaw’s voice reminded 
its hearers of nothing 
so much as the pure 
singing of a lark soar- 
1 n g high in the 
heavens, and from this 
has emanated the nick- 
name by which she is knowni in California. 
And near Los Angeles, Miss Yaw’' resides in a 
home appropnatclv called the “ Lark’s Nest.” 
MiT,s Yaw was born in Nc*w' York State, her father, 
Mr. Ambrose Yaw, bf*ing a member of one of the 
oldest families there. 



Miss Ellen Beach Yaw 


THE MARCHIONESS OF 

/^NE of the most intimate 
Mary, the Marchioness 
much Royal favour. Before 


Royal, iieai Ripon It is an interesting fact that 
the first visit )iciid bv King Creoige to one of lus 
subjects was to tlu' Maninis and Marchioness 
at Studley Royal. Here, among the gre.it pie- 
serves for which the estate is famous, lus 


his favourite pastime 



The Marchioness of Ripon 
Lallte Charles 


1885, she was ('ountess of Lonsdale, 
widow of the fourth ICarl of Lons- 
dale, and is a sister-in-law of the 
present Earl. The Maichiones^ is a 
very line amateur anusician, and 
plays several instruments w ith great 
skill. She is interested in all up-to- 
date subjects, and is rather fond 
of attending occult scauccs. The 
Marquis, her husband, is one of the 
finest shots in the country, but his 
wife does not share her husband’s 
fondness for shooting. At the same 
time, she spends a great deal of 
time at their histone home, Studley 


RIPON 

friends of Queen 
of Ripon enjoys 
her marriage, m 



^is5 Topsy Sinden 
A’//a Afar'in 


Majesty could enjoy 
111 congenial company, 
foi the Marquis is 
accounted one oi the 
best shots in Britain. 

The Marcjuis also 
shares his w lie’s 
deep love for music, 
and IS an ardent 
supporter of Royal 
Italian Opera. 

MISS TOPSY 
SINDEN 

T iNDOUIifEDLY OllC of 
^ the finest stage 
dancers this country has ever seen, Miss Sinden 
started her stag(‘ career when she was six years 
of age in a production of “ A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ” at the Royalty, and after many 
triumphs slu* succeeded Adeline Genee as 
principal dancer at the Empire. Miss Sinden 
was trainetl like an acrobat, and is now^ an 
accomplished fencer, swimmer, and runner. 
“ A dancer to succeed,” she says, ” must be 
* fit ' generally. I do not dance merely with my 
hands and arms. Sujiplcncss w'aspart of ray early 
training. ’ ’ Miss Sinden dances with a 
bmpest ol energy, her acting being 
hill oi charm. She has received a 
first-class certificate from Sir Herbert 
Tree for elocution. With the patrons 
of the Gaiety and Daly’s ” Deer- 
foot,” d'' Miss Sinden was known as 
a child, became exceedingly popular, 
and she did much to enhance the 
success ot such plays as “ The 
Greek Slave,” ” San Toy,” and 
” The Country Girl.” Miss Sinden 
finds chief recreation in the society 
of dumb animals and the quiet 
occupation of fancy needlework. 
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MISS LUCY KEMP-WELCH 

A PUPIL of Sir Hubert von Herkomer, R.A., 
Miss Lucy Kcmp-Welch very soon won high 
praise from that famous artist when she entered the 
preliminary class of his 
School of Art at Bushey 
(page 798, Vol. i). One 
of the hrst pictures 
she painted at the 
Hushey school, depict- 
ing gipsy horses binng 
driven down a country 
liiTK', appeared at the 
Royal Academy. This 
was m 1894, and since 
then not a year has 
passed without Miss 
Jvemp-Welch exhibit- 
ing at Burlington 
House. Her first real 
triumph, however, was her picture, “ Colt- 
Hunting m the New Forest,” cxlnbited in 1S97, 
and which was ultimately ]Hirchased by the 
trustees of the Chantrey Bequest. Here the 
artist was thoroughly at honu' with lier subject, 
lor her duel recreation is riding, and she had 
otten indulged in the (‘xciting pastime ol diiving 
the wild and unbroken ponies into an enclosuie 
111 order that they might be captuied. AiiotluT 
of Miss Kemp-Wek h’s most no1(‘d jiirtines is 
” Horses Bathing m the Sea,” winch was piir- 
diascd lor th(‘ Niitiomil (hdk ry oi \'iclorKi 1 he 
artist has mad<‘ lu'r home at Ihisliey, and sujk r- 
intends much of the work of the s>tud(nts at the 
school where she herselt was once a pupil. 
Under her able guidance the school amply main- 
tains the reputation it gained under Professor 
Herkomer for artistic training ol a high order. 

DR. ELIZABETH GARRETT ANDERSON 

'Mot only is Dr. Elizabeth Garrett Anderson 
one of the cleverest hidy doctors ol the day, 
and one of those pioneers who, v(‘ars ago, fought 
lor admission lor w^omeii into the medical pro- 
lession, but she holds the unique distinction of 
being tfie first lady mayor 111 the kingdom, being 
elected, in Novemlier, 1908, Mayor ol Aldeburgh, 
Suffolk, by a unanimous vote. Mrs. Anderson, 
who was born in 18^6, is a daughter of the late 
Mr. Newson Garrett, the first mayor of the 
reformed corporation ol Aldeburgh. and, like 
her sisters, Mrs. h'awcett and Mis= Khoda 
Garrett, has worked 111 lavoiir ol w^omen's suttrage 
lor many years. Mrs. Anderson, who was one 
of the fir.st women to c^uahly as a doctor, began 
to study medicine in i8(jo, but the Colleges oi 
Snrgi'ons and Physicians refused to admit her to 
their examinations. Ultimately she w as admitted 
to the examinations ot the Society of Apothe- 
caries, and obtained its 
licence to ]>ractisc in 
1805. h'or many years 
Mrs. Anderson w^as 
'senior physician at the 
New Hospital lor 
Women, wdnch she 
helped largely to estab- 
lish, and Dean of the 
London School ot 
Medicine, and has ever 
been prominent m 
movements for the 
amelioration ot the 
Dr Elizabeth Garrett Anderson lot of women, hoth 
o 6 r K. Edts socially and medically. 


MRS. LLOYD GEORGE 

•yHE Chancellor of the Exchequer is the first 

* to admit how much he owes to his wife. 
A kindly, homely Welshwoman — she was Miss 
Margaret Owen, ot 
Criccieth, prior to her 
marriage, m 1888 — 

Mrs. Lloyd George 
docs not at fir.st im- 
press one as a woman 
interested m politics. 

As a matter ot fact, 
how^ever, her know- 
ledge ot Parliamentary 
a Hans and questions 
ol the day is such that 
her advice and help is 
oiten sought liy her 
husband. An illustra- 
tion ol Mrs. Lloyd 
George's practical help is provided by the fact 
that, (luring the General Ek'ction ot January, 
1910, she conducted her husband’s campaign at 
Carnarvcjn, tlu' ('hanccllor being un<ihli‘ to 
appear m Ins own constituency until three days 
bt'lore polling day. When the Chancellor intro- 
duced his historic Biidgt't wdiich the Lords 
rejected, Mrs Lloyd George sat m the I.a(lies’ 
(lallcTV, oiten until the small houis of the morn- 
ing. lisb'miig to the debate, and by hc'r silent 
presence encouraging her husband in his arduous 
task She altcrwards touied through the North 
Wal( s c(jnstituencit‘s addressing meetings of her 
I eliow -country wonuM m support of the Budget 
Sfu' is immensely popular m Wales, a rcniarlc 
w’hich also applies to her daughter Megan, who 
IS now (Mg lit years old. Mrs. Lloyd George ha.^ 
three other chiklr('n — Richard, who is nearly 
grown up; Gwilj^m, a lad m his teens; and 
Olwen, wdio is twMCc as old as Megan. 

MRS, S. A. BARNETT 

poR some forty years Mrs. S. A. Barnett, the 

* wife ol Canon Barnett, has been working 
to ameliorate the conditions under which the 
poor liv(' No one has a greater knowledge of 
the miseries ot the ” submerg(‘(l tenth.” ‘‘ For 
over tlnrty years,” she once said, ” I liave lived 
m Whitechapel, and I count among my best 
friends many ot those who live in the .slums.'' It 
would ri'quire considerable space merely to 
mention th(‘ ditlcTent movements and aSsocia- 
tKJiis lor the wdlare oi the masses with which 
Mrs. Barnett’s name is coniK'cted. Sp(‘Cial men- 
tion migtit be made, however, ot her interest in 
poor, feeble-minclecl girls and cliildrcn, and many 
law's ])lacc‘d on the Statute hook lor their benefit 
have b(.‘en due to the initiative of Mrs. Barnett. 
She it v'as, too, wdio helpi'd to found tlic 
Hampstead (harden 
Suburb, where working 
people can live cheaply 
amid healthful sur- 
roundings. Mrs. 

Barnett is a frequent 
lecturer on Poor Law 
and social subjects, 
and with hi^r pen, too, 
has endeavoured to 
bring about much de- 
sired reforms. What 
little leisure time she 
has Mrs. Barnett de- 
votes to sketching and 
sewing. 



Miss Lucy Ksmp'Wclch 
A'. Ilanu ^ 





Mrs S, A. Barnett 
LUxott Or Fry 
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Queen=motl)er$ of €urope 

Queen €nima or ibe Retberlands 

A May and December Marriage — The Pessimists Confounded — Queen Emma^s Devotion to Her 
Aged Husband — What Queen Wilhelmina Owes to Her Mother — How Queen Emma Overcame 
the Hostility of the Dutch People— Interesting Stories — A Street Organ as a Royal Birthday Present 

— Queen Emma as a Grandmother 


'T’liEHK is an old saying to the effect that 
* when May weds December, trouble, if 
not tragedy, is sure to follow. And it cannot 
be denied that disparity in age has often 
wrecked inatriinonial hapjaness. The fore- 
bodings of the pessimists, howeviT, who, in 
3S7<>, when King William III ol lloll.ind, 
who was then in his sixty-second \'ear, 
married Princess Emma, the second daughter 
of Prince Cieorge Victor of Waldeck, and 
consequently sister to our Duchess of Albany 
— the bride being but twenty-one years of 
age— prophesied that the marriage would 
prove one of disaster, were in no wav realised. 
Jt can .scarcely be pretended that the mar- 
riage was other than a murid gc de conven- 
(ince, and the character ol William 111 . \vas 
such that when he died, in 1890, his loss w.is 
mourned liy very few^ of his subjects. At the 
same time, William 111 was a much maligned 
man. It is true that in his earl)' da vs he led 
a somewhat wild life , but historians tell us 
that had his first wile possessed the mind 
and character ol Ouecn Emma, he would 
have achieved many personal triumphs when 
he came to the throne. 

May and December 

Ifis finst marriage, howe\er, wdiich took 
jilace when he w'as twenty-two years ol age, 
jirovcd a very unhappy one IIis choice of a 
liridc fell upon Princess Sophia of Wurtem- 
berg, an accomplished w’^oman, who took a 
keen interest in politics, and whose taste lor 
literature was such that she endeavoured to 
make The Hague a centre of intellectual 
influences On the other hand. King William 
was a bluff, “ hail-felhnv-well-mct ” man, 
with a great jxission for hunting and soldier- 
ing. He had little m common with his wife, 
and the result was that they drifted apart. 

Ten years alter his first marriage. William 
succeeclc'd to his lather’s throne, and 111 1877 
his Wife died, leaving two sons, the elder of 
whom, the Ihincc of Orange, died m 1879, 
at the age of twenty-five, m voluntary exile 
in Pans, after a miserable career of public 
and private scandal ; and he was followed 
five years after by his brother, who had been 
a lifelong invalid. When Princess Sophia 
died, it was recognised that the King must 
marry again if a member of the House of 
Orange was to sit upon the throne ; and 
when his choice fell upon Princess Emma of 


Waldeck, loud and long were the expressions 
of pity for this young girl of twenty who 
was about to make a May and December 
marriage. 

But, contrary to all expectations, the 
marriage turned out a very happy one, par- 
ticularly after the birth of Queen Wilhelmina, 
in 1 881 Indeed, a .striking illustration of 
Queen Emma’s devotion to her husband is 
lurmshcd bv the fact that when, a tew years 
later, the King fell seriously ill and became 
gradually insane, she shut herself up m the 
sick-room, and it was with difficulty that 
the physicians jirevailcd upon her to take 
air and exercise And when, a few months 
l)cfore King William’s death, the Ministers 
jiroposcd to convoke the States-General, and, 
with the consent of the physicians, to declare 
the King incapable of reigning, and Queen 
JCinnia regent until Princess Wilhelmina 
attained her majority, the Queen earnestly 
opposed the scheme. But at last she unwill- 
ingly accepted the offer ol regency, and a 
few days latcn* the King died. 

Queen Wilhelmina, oi course, nominally 
succeeded to the throne on her lather’s death, 
but Queen Ihnma acted as regent until she 
was eighteen years of age, and the manner 
in which she moulded her daughter’s nature, 
and watched with unceasing vigilance over 
the upbringing of her child, deepened the 
esteem felt for her by her subjects As aheady 
explained, m the article on the Queen of 
Holland (page 1501, Vol. 2), Queen Wilhel- 
mma was the darling of her aged father’s 
heart, and he petted and humoured her m 
a way that very lew children could have 
borne without being completely spoilt. The 
task of re.strammg this wilful child devolved 
entirely on her young mother, and it was not 
an easy one, judging from the following 
story. 

A Naive Request 

One day the young Princess asked her 
mother her age. The Queen, who was barely 
thirty, said so simply. Wilhelmina made 
lengthy and serious calculations with the 
tips of her fingers, and said : 

“ How old IS papa, mother ? ** 

Over seventy.” 

” Poor papa ! But, mother, how happy he 
must feel to have such a pretty young wife 
as you are, and such a little girl as I am I 
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And how I thank you for loving and lending 
papa, although he is old. To me papa is 
young and handsome, but maybe he looks 
old to others, and even to you.” 

“ Oh, do not repeat this talk to your 
father, darling ! You see, now, that I never 
scold you m his presence, because old people 
do not know when little girls are naughty ; 
and should he discover me to be displeased 
with you, he would become older still.” 

” Would he ? Oh, how dreadful ! Then, 
mamma, do go on hiding all about me from 
him. I will try not to be naughty, but when 
I cannot help myself, be prudent, mamma. 
Only think, he is over seventy already ! ” 

At first the Dutch people did not take 
very kindly to Queen Emma. She was a 
German princess, and therefore regarded at 
first with suspicion and dis- 
like by the people, who 
hated Germany. She set 
herself the task, however, 
ol winning their esteem 
and a fleet 1011 by adapting 
herself to their manners 
and customs, and by act- 
ing the part ol good lairy 
in all sorts of benevolent 
schemes , and it was not 
many years before the 
Dutch pcojile began to 
recognise the kindliness, 
simplicity, and homeliness 
of King William’s 3'outliful 
bride. Her keen desire, 
too, to bring up Queen 
Wilhelmina strictly in 
accordance with Dutch 
manners made a deep im- 
])rcssion upon them. 

“Over that little 
daughter,” .says an intimate 
friend ol the Court, “she 
watched with the most 
tender care, teaching her 
the duties she would have 
to fulfil and all the sweet, 
old-iashioncd virtues of girl- 
hood which are a part ol 
the religion ol the Dutch 
and German mother, and, 
aiter all, shine as brightly on a Royal throne 
as in ii middle class household.” 

A Current Report 

There is something very charming in the 
long years of devoted love during which 
these two Royal ladies have been closely 
united. At last, when .she was eighteen, 
Wilhelmina became Queen in fact as well as 
in name, and Queen Emma was able to lay 
down the regency with a feeling that she 
had done all that a mother could possibly do 
to fit her child for the exalted position she 
was called upon to fill. 

It has been asserted that Queen Emma 
was really too strict at times, and that the 
girl Queen's first act on coming into her own 
was delightfully characteristic of the child 
whose wings had been clipped so long. The 


Queen-Mother had provided for her coming- 
out outfit a number of dark, serviceable 
gowns. But was there ever a girl of eighteen 
who liked serviceable clothes ? All her life 
she had been made to wear plain things, but 
now she meant to do as she liked. She tossed 
the ugly things aside, and went to Pans 
wcogiuto, and sj)cnt some of her enormous 
fortune — for she is immensely rich — in the 
smartest show-rooms, and returned to the 
Court in triumph. She had found her fine 
feathers at last. 

A Quaint Birthday Gift 

So the story goes ; but it is more than 
probable that Queen Emma, hersclt a far- 
seeing, broad-minded woman, recognised 
that the time liad come when her diild 


needed the diversion caused by prettv 
clolhcs, and suggested that her daughter 
should experience the delight of replenishing 
her wardrobe with Parisian gowns. 

At the same time, however. Queen Emma’s 
}ict aversion is extravaganee. Her husband 
had the great and rare virtue of being parsi- 
monious wuth the money of the Stale 
although somew^hat prodigal with his own, 
and Queen Emma was careful I0 instil into 
her daughter's mind the advantages ot 
saving money instead of spending it 111 a 
needless manner. In fact, a .story is told 
that Wilhelmina w as, as a ( liild, kept so 
short of money that she once conceived the 
idea of asking for a street-organ for a birth- 
day present, having noticed when driving 
through the streets, the passers-by giving 
coins to organ-grinders Wilhelmina thought 
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she saw a way of increasing her pocket- 
money, and, to the amazement of her mother, 
when she was asked what she would like for 
a birthday present, said, “ A street-organ,” 
which was duly bought. But, needless to 
say, the Queen was not allowed to turn the 
handle in liie streets. 

The Eiducation of a Queen 

The Ihriltiness of Queen Emma specially 
appealed to such a proverbially thrifty nation 
as the Dutch. She has always insisted that 
the charitable schemes in which she is 
interested should be conducted on sound 
business lines, so that their objects could be 
achieved to the fullest extent. 

Although Wilhelmina had in Miss Saxlon- 
Wmter a splendid governess, Queen Emma 
superintended very tarelully tlie education 
of her daugliter. and not mfiequently she 
would sjicnd hours m the scliool-room while 
her daughter was doing her lessons. It was 
on one oi these occasions that the following 
incident took place The young Queen had 
been studying the history ot Holland, and 
came in due course to the invasion by the 
Spaniards and the cruelties the invaders 
inflicted upon the Dutch jieople. Wilhelmina 
shut hei book with a bang, while she cried, 
with flashing eyes 

“ When J am Queen of Holland, I shall 
not ask the King ot Sjiain to my Court.” 

Her mother gently jiomted out that she 
was blaming a baby king for what other 
iieople had done thiec hundred years 
before. 

” Oh, is he a baby ? ” asked Queen 
Wilhelmina. ” How old is he ? ” 

“ About six years younger tlian you.” 

The imjiulsive, warm-hearted little girl at 
once flew to the other extreme. She became 
intensely interested m the baby king, and 
wanted tc^ know all about him. 

” He IS worse off than 1 am, because he is 
younger,” she said, evidently not considering 
iioyal rank at all desirable, and sat down to 


write him a sympathetic letter. She told 
him all about her dolls, her pony, and other 
pets and playthings, and offered to send him 
the biggest Noah’s Ark she could find. And 
she did. Queen Christina sent a reply for 
her little son, and that is how the friendly 
correspondence started which has lasted up 
to the present time. 

The motherlmess of Queen Emma has 
often been stiikmgly illustrated by her 
interest m the children of the poor. All cases 
of distress brought under her notice arc most 
carefully investigated, and, where children 
arc concerned, she has personally visited 
homes in order to decide as to the best 
manner m which the distress could be 
relieved. On many occasions when .she has 
been driving through the streets of The 
Hague, Amsterdam, or m the neighbourhood 
of Loo, she has stopped her carriage and 
spoken to children who had attracted her 
attention , and it says much for her kindly 
sympathy that, although the youngsters 
have known her to be a lady of Royal rank, 
they have chatted to her in the most in- 
formal manner. 

Mother and Daujrhter 

Since Quec'ii Wilhelmina’s marriage, in 
19^1. Queen Emma, who lives within five 
minutes’ walk of the Queen’s jialace at The 
Hague, has devoted most of her lime to 
})lulanthropy. At the same time, however, 
she IS .still her daughter’s constant com- 
panion, for Queen Wilhelmina recognises 
how much she ow’cs to the guidance and 
good counsel of this best of mothers. And at 
liequent intervals they spend happy days 
together at the Dutch palace at I.oo, where 
so much of the childhood of Wilhelmina was 
passed, and w^here the little Princess Juliana 
plays and romps wdth her mother and grand- 
mother. For Queen Emma is passionately 
attached to her little granddaughter — the 
most imj^ortant baby m Holland and heir to 
the throne of the Netherlands. 
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Opportunities for Women with Capital— Women^s Settlements — How Wealthy Women Can Help 

— Committee of the League 


^THER educated women wdio should be able 
^ to make their way in the Colonics are 
those who have a few hundreds to invest in 
land which they intend to cultivate them- 
selves. But they, too, should not fare forth 
without expert advice and guidance, and 
would do well to gain personal experience on 
the farms of others before investing in one 
of their own. The owner of a chicken farm in 
British Columbia wrote home, in February, 
1911 : ” Previous experience is necessary to 


make a success of poultry keeping ; hens are 
not so simple as they look, as we have learned 
to our cost 1 You know we started in gaily, 
without knowing anything at all about the 
creatures, and they have a horrid way of 
retaliating, when ignorantly treated, by 
refusing to lay altogether, and some of 
them even go the length of dying incon- 
tinently I However, I am thankful to say, 
that is now ancient history with us, and our 
sadly diminished flock is doing nicely now, 
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and hopes to ^row much bigi2:er this spring, 
with luck. 

Besides experience, capital is also necessary 
to start with, for chickens must be kept, 
not in their tens, but in their hundreds, to 
make it worth while. Land is dear to begin 
with in the neighbourhood of a market, and 
food IS very dear also in British Columbia. 
But, on the other hand, returns for eggs and 
poultry are good and immediate.” 

An Important Branch of the Work 

With these facts before us, we can reali.se 
the great value of the second object of the 
Colonial Intelligence League (the establish- 
ment in the ('olonies of expert agents who 
shall investigate local openings and report on 
them). No emigration .society has expert 
paid agents in the Colonics investigating 
local openings and rcjiorting home on them. 
This w'ork is likely to expand with great 
rapidity. The need lor it is j latent to all 
wLo have any experience of the impossibility 
ol obtaining really reliable inlormation in 
this direction at present Emigration societies 
and other societies that wmrk in the lntere^ts 
of wmmen constantly point out tlie extreme 
danger which may be incurred by young 
W'omen going into new' countries witliout 
knowledge and adviccc The Lc«iguc teels 
strongly that very great care should be given 
to the selection of jiosts and details of 
arrangements for giils of the educated cLisscs 
wliose lives have been ceirelully gu.iidcd at 
home, and who olten set out on tlieir tniv'cls 
uiuuvarc of the dangers they may encounter. 
We are told that ” the present boom ” lor 
emignition to some of tlie Colonies is kirgely 
commercial, and it is exceedingly unsafe lor 
the inex[)erienced w'oman to adventure herself 
without expert advice and «issistance m new' 
continents to face entirely new' conditions 

The agent from the first ollicc which the 
l.caguc has established in Vancoiner rejiorts 
home w'Cekly of the laige number of posts 
waiting for w'orkers The League is (juilc 
unable to su])ply the requisite number of 
applicants, diid is anxious to be ])ut in touch 
with more w'omen of the rigid tv pc w'ho w'ould 
take posts as home-helps, tcachcTs, nurses 
(to a limited extent), nursery go\ernesses, 
dressmakers, milliners stenographers, etc. 
There arc also ojienmgs for w'omen willing 
to combine and start pi'cictically any bu.si- 
ncss in a small w^ay. One of the largest 
liaKcnes in Vancouver arose out of the en- 
terpri.se of two women, who started by making 
a few loaves daily by hand 'i'hcrc is a very 
great demand for w'omen to go out by the 
day as dressmakers, needlewomen, and 
waitresses. But the grc-itcst need is still for 
domestic help 

The third object of the League, when 
earned into effect, will prove of inestimable 
scTvnce to many. It is proposed to establish 
women’s settlements at wxdl-choscn spots in 
Canada, South Africa, and Australia, where 
domestic training of all kinds would be given. 
Laundresses, dressmakers, milliners, sewing- 
women, and upholstresses (who could go out 


to work by the day or wxek), and women 
skilled in the simpler forms of house decora- 
tion and arrangement, w'ould be among this 
community of workers. They would not 
necessarily all live under one roof. No doubt, 
small groups of friends would combine and 
live in their own ” shacks,” or within the 
boundaries of the scltlcmcnt. Trained nurses 
could live tlicrc when not attending cases. 
A flower and fruit farm and a clncken farm 
could form ])art of the establishment. 
Women have done cxtra,ordinarily good work 
orcharding in Canada, .ind ])oultry-kecping is 
said to “give maximum results with mini- 
mum trouble when properly handled ” 

The settlements could be started miincdi- 
atcly if it were not for the initial outlay. In 
time they would most certainly be sclf- 
siip})orting. A wxalthy woman wishing to 
givx her hard-w'orking but impecunious sisters 
a good start in life could not do better than 
found such a settlement in a country where 
workers are so much needed At the same 
time, the longcstion oi tJic liomo market 
would bcrehcv'cd, w^liere giils arc crushing the 
life and sjnrit out ol eacli other 111 their 
endeavour to get enough work to keep body 
and .soul together. 

An Initial Venture 

The League has itst ‘11 accjuired a small 
property about forty niiK'' from N^ancouver, 
for the estalJishiucnt ot a v'olony of edu- 
cated wHimeii who wall run a larm on com- 
mercial lines, and at the same time acquire 
that knowledge of local conditions (at no 
financial ri.sk to thcin.scK cs) which will 
enable them to take ach intage ot the 
.splendid opportunities offcTed British 
('oliunbia to those who l('llow agricultural 
])ursiuts Alter a ])eriod oi practical tuition 
it IS hoped that thev will be 111 a position to 
start farms ot their ow n 

The ('ommitteic of the i.eague is com- 
piiscd of those wdio take the keenest interest 
111 tlie tut lire oi educated women. Six rcipre- 
.scntativxs of the liicoi])orated Association of 
Head Mistresses of Ihibhe and Secondary 
Schools serv'c u})on it , also Mis.s Vernon, w'cll 
know'll m connection with the Stoke Prior 
Colonial Training College, and Miss Spencer 
oi the C'eiitird Emjiloymeiit Bureau lor the 
Employment oi Women (See page 901, 
Vol 2 ) Among the vicc-i)residents, the 
Ihiiversitics oi Oxford, Cambridge, and 
London are represented The .Vrchbishop ol 
York, Lord Milner, the Bishop of Emmaus, 
and the Head Master of Eton also siirve as 
vice-presidents, all men wlio realise that tlic 
problem of finding work lor women has to be 
faced and overcom 3 

The pioble'in of finding such w'ork becomes 
daily more complicated m this country The 
need of such workers 111 new' countries 
becomes daily more pressing 

Those willing to help the League in the 
task they have set themselves to do, and 
those anxious to avail themselves ot its 
services, may communicate with the Secre- 
tary, 36, Tavistock Place, London, W.C. 
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By G. D. LYNCH 
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What Constitutes a Legal GiFt — The Baby’s Cheque — Death- bed Gifts — Husband and Wife 


VY/hen a person makc' you a present, do not 
^ thank liim until it is jictiially handed 
over to yon, otherwise von nuiy be thanking 
him lor nothing. The English law does 
not recognise a gill as such unless there has 
])een «'in aetnal delivery ol the thing to the 
recipient or a deed or instrument of gift 
executed in his favour. The law' on this 
subject IS so little knowm, and so very much 
the reverse of wdiat might be expected, that 
the result has generally been disastrous to 
the donees, as the following examples will 
show'. 

No Gift 

A year before his cleat] 1 a father made liis 
son a present ol a pair of colts. The horses, 
however, did not pass out of the father’s 
possession, but remained tn his stables. 
About SIX months afleiavards the son went 
off to buy hay for his animals, but, finding 
it too dear, made an arrangement wath his 
father that the latter should supply the 
lodder lor his animals and the son would 
repay him. That here was a gift from the 
lather to his son, though made only by wwd 
of mouth, seems pretty obvious I0 the non- 
legal mind, but the Court held cAherw'ise, 
and he failed in the action which he brought 
alter his father’s cleiitli to obtain possession 
ol the horses. 


Baby’s Cheque 

A man w’ho had married for the second 
time, and had an infant son of about nine 
months, returned from a visit to Birming- 
ham, where he had been on business, and 


was in the kitchen with his w ife and child and 
th(' nurse, w'hen the latter said to him: 
“ You have come from Birmingham, and 
have not brought baby anything.” To 
which he replied. “Oh, I gave him a 
pair of boots, and now I wulb give him a 
handsome jirescnt ” fie then went upstairs 
and brought dowm a cheque for £qoo which 
he had received, and placed it in the baby’s 
hands, saying at the same time to the 
nurse, in the presence of the mothei 
“ Look you here, I give this to baby ; it 
IS for himself, and I am going to put it away 
for him, and I will give him a great deal 
more along with it ” His w'lfe then said, 
“ Don’t let him tear it.” But he answered, 
“ Never mind if he does tear it , it is his 
owm, and he may dow^hat he likes with it.” 
He afterw'ards took the cheque from the 
child, and said to the nurse “ Now, Lizzie, 
I am going to put this tiw^ay for my own son.” 
And he locked the cheque up in a safe 
upstairs At the time he told his solicitor 
that he intended to add ;^ioo to the £goo, 
and invest it for the benefit of his son, 
and on the following Saturday, exactly a 
week later, he told his solicitor that he would 
call at his office on the Monday and alter 
his will, that he might take care of his son. 
But on the Monday, unfortunately, he was 
taken ill, and died without having altered 
his wall, which had been made before the 
birth of his son. I have given the story 
in detail, to make the transaction perfectly 
clear to my readers, who will be grieved to 
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hear that the Lord Chancellor of the period 
decided that this was not a gift, and con- 
sequently the baby got nothing. 

The Merry Widow 

An old widow lady, who was eight v-six 
years old, transferred the sum of /(>,ooo 
('onsolb, then standing in her own sole name, 
into the joint names of herself and her god- 
son, who was her former husband’s nephew 
At the time of the transaction she informed 
the stockbroker and other persons that she 
intended to keep the income of the Consols 
for herself, but to confer a benefit on her 
godson after her death, and she kept the 
matter from him, fearing it might make him 
idle. Two years later the old lady, being 
then at the rijie age of eighty-eight, married 
her second husband, and taking exception 
to a business ])artnership into which her 
godson had entered, wrote to her stock- 
broker, telling him that, in consequence of 
the partnership, she had determined to 
revoke her godson’s name out of the Bank of 
England on the {b,ooo, as she considered 
him an undeserving man, and had made up 
her mind to leave it by will — no doubt, 
to her second husband, but m this case 
the godson simply refused to re-traiislcr 
the money, and the courts held that the 
gift to him was complete. 

Death -bed Gift 

There is another sort of gift -which is 
made by a person who is expecting to die. 
I am obliged to give the Latin name, because 
there is no exact English equivalent , it 
is called a donatio mortis causa It is not 
the same as a legacy, because it is only a 
conditional gift, which the donor can require 
to be returned to him if he gets better, or 
which he can revoke if he has changed his 
mind about it And even though the donor 
docs not expressly say that he wall w^ant the 
thing back if he recovers, the law will 
imply a condition to that effect 

There must be an actual delivery of the 
thing to the person to whom it is intended 
to be given, or to someone else for the donor’s 
use. A symbol wull not do, but where the 
thing is something that cannot be handed 
bodily over, a delivery of the means of 
getting it, as, for instance, a key, will 
be sufficient. 

Examples 

Cheques, railway stock, or certificates of 
investment, shares in a building society, 
cannot be given in this way, but bonds, 
bank-notes, deposit receipts, mortgage 
deeds, and policies of insurance may be so 
treated. A Post Office Savings Bank-book 
may be a good subject of a gilt of this kind, 
and the delivery of the book will pass the 
right to the money on deposit. But the 
presentation of a pass-book along with a 
cheque will not make it a good donatio 


mortis causd if the cheque is not presented 
until after the giver’s death. 

The Unlucky Nephew 

A nc}>hew lived wdth his uncle a 
farmer, whom he had assisted in his busi- 
ness for many years In his last illness 
the farmer got his housekeeper to draw him 
a cheque lor pooo in favour of his nephewv, 
winch he duly signed and locked up in his 
bureau A day or two later, when he was 
probably iceling w^orse, the farmer told his 
housekeeper to give the cheque and his 
pass-book to his ne])hcw, whereupon the 
latter went to his uncle and thanked him 
lor it On the same day, while dr^uving a 
cheque to meet some bills, the farmer 
obscr\ed to his housekeeper that there 
would be plenty of money I0 meet the 
cheque which he had given to his nephew 

'fhe next day he died, and wdien the 
bankers heard of his death, they refused 
to cash the cheque for the nephew'. 
And although in this case the intention of 
the old farmer w^as jierfectly clear, the 
nephew not only failed to get the money, 
but had to pa\ the costs of the action 
which he brought against his uncle’s ad- 
ministrators. 

Husband and Wife are One 

The Married Women’s Property Act has 
not altered the old rule of knv that husband 
and wife are for most piirjioscs to be con- 
sidered as one ])crson, so that, under a gift 
by will to a husband and wufe and a third 
])erson, the latter takes one-half of the 
whole and the husband and wile ihe other 
halt between them 

But where the gilt is made to the wufe 
.done it becomes her separate property, just 
as it she were a single woman Where a gift 
or limitation of real or jicrsonal property 
to husband and wife takes effect after 
December 31, 1882, Ihev take as joint tenants 
or tenants in common, in the same manner 
as if the}' w’cre not married, the wife’s share 
being separate property. 

Before 1883 

A devise or surrender of freehold or 
copyhold land to husband and wufe before 
January i, 1883, created a tenancy by 
cntirieties, the husband being entitled to 
the rents and profits during the life of him- 
self and his wife, and wdiichcvcr outlived the 
other became entitled to the whole of the 
property. But a gift of personalty, money, 
and the like, before this date to hiisbancl 
and wife vested the entire interest in the 
husband alone , so that in the case where a 
gift of the income of a sum of money was 
given lor the benefit of husband and wife 
cluring their joint lives, and for fhe life of 
the survivor, instead of the inoncy^ goirig 
the survivor, as directed by the gift, it was 
held that the husband was entitled to the 
entire interest. 
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Loutinuffi from poQe 2g47, Part 24 

Trespass by Domestic Animals — Impounding Animals — Agistment 


A n owner of land is not liable for the 
damage done by rabbits or other wild 
animals that go from his land and his 
neighbour’s land ; unless he bring on to 
his land a greater quantity of game or 
wild animals than can be properly kept on 
it, in which case the legal maxim. “ Make 
such a use of your own property as not to 
injure your neighbour’s,” applies, and he 
will be liable for the damage. In a case in 
Westmorland, in which about an acre of a 
coppice wood had been cut down and about 
450 pheasants reared elsewhere placed m it, 
of which as many as loo pheasants at a lime 
had been .seen running into the adjoining 
field and damaging the farmer’s rijienmg 
crops and gram, the latter was held en- 
titled to recover the damages (laimed by 
him against the lessees of the shooting rights. 

5ei7ure of Trespassing Animals 

Trespassing animals may be seized and 
impounded to secure comjicnsation for the 
damage done by them, and the nature of this 
remedy is described in legal language as 
distress damage feasant. \nv landowner 
or jierson having a sulticient interest in land 
to maintain an action of tresjiass may 
exercise this right. A lord of the manor in 
which Ihe custom is loi the copyholdeis to 
have the sole right of jiasturc lor the whole 
year may distrain damage feasant the beasts 
of a stranger, because they may damage the 
soil as well as the grass. A commoner may 
also distrain the beasts oi a stranger, but 
not of another commoner, who exceeds his 
number, and wlu're tw'o persons have con- 
current possession of land one cannot dis- 
train the cattle of the other But a tenant 
m common may distrain the cattle ol another 
tenant in common who has agreed not to 
exercise his rights for a certain number of 
years. 

What May be Distrained 
It IS laid down that you may distrain 
damage feasant anything animate or in- 
animate which is wTongfully on the land of 
the distraining party, and is doing damage 
there, whatever the nature of the damage 
may be. Readers of “Pickwick” will not 
have forgotten the scene in which the 
irritable little Captain Bold wig discovers 
Mr. Pickwick and a wheelbarrow intruding 
upon his property, the former sleeping off 
the effects of a too liberal application of cold 
milk punch. The captain has the offending 
gentleman and the barrow wheeled off and 
deposited in the pound. In so acting, it 
would appear tliat the captain was within 
his rights as regards the wheelbarrow, 
though the damage done to the grass by 
the luncheon party was merely nominal. 
Thus it is said that a ferret may be distrained 
if found trespassing in a paved yard, where it 
could not possibly do any real damage. 


The only chattels exempt from distress 
are things in actual use 

Thus a horse may be distrained if a person 
is leading it, but not if there is a rider ujion 
it Greyhounds, ferrets, nets, and gins 
may be distrained on the land, but not if 
they are held by a man. 

Justification for Distress 

To justify the seizure there must be a 
trespass wdhout lawdnl excuse ; a right of 
common or right of way or a defect in a 
fence, w^hcrc there is an obligation to repair, 
may afford a good defence. If cattle are 
being lawfully driven along the highway, 
and cross the herbage at the side ot the 
road, the trespass may be justified as 
involuntary, but if taken there to graze 
they may be seized l)y the owmer of the 
adjacent land 'fhe distress must be made 
there and tlien : if once the animal leaves 
the land it c.aniiot be followed Each 
animal is distrainable for the damage wdiich 
it docs , if ten head of cattle are doing 
damage, one cannot be seized in satisfaction 
lor the w'hole damage. The distress may 
be made at night , otherwise the beasts 
might escape, and the remedy be lost. 

Distress a Piedg'e 

Distress at common law is merely a 
jiledgc for compensation, and this form of 
distress has not been altered by statute; 
therefore, animals seized m this w^ay c«innot 
be sold or u.scd bv the jierson w^ho takes 
them d'hereforc, if a man uses for farm 
work a horse which he has distrained, he 
puts himself in the wrong, and entitles the 
owner to interfere and recover his beast, 
without being liable m an action for rescue 
or pound breach But cows ma>' be milketl 
as a matter of necessity The person whose 
land is damaged b}' tattle must make his 
choice of remedies , he can cither bring an 
action for trespass or distrain, but he cannot 
do both at once But if he distrains, and the 
animals c.scapc or die wathout any neglect 
on his part, his right to bring an action for 
trespass is revivcil 

impounding 

When the animals have been seized, they 
should be impounded as soon as possible. 
The proper pound to place them in is the 
“ village pound,” which is the pound of the 
lord of the manor, and is called in legal 
language, the ” common pound ” or ” manor 
pound.” When placed in a pound of this 
description, the animals are said to be in the 
custody of the law. The effect of this is 
that it is now too late for the owner of the 
cattle to tender for them ; to recover them 
he must pay the charges of the pound- 
keeper as well as satisfy the claim for 
damage done, or he must bail them out. 
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Private Pound 

The distinction between a private pound 
and a public pound is important. Instead 
of placing the animals m the latter, the 
person who seizes them may find it more 
convenient to impound them on his own 
land or premises, or upon another person’s 
land with his consent . but in this case they 
arc not regarded as being in the custody of 
the law, but in the custody of the iierson 
who has seized them. If the owner can find 
them m a private pound or an^^where before 
they reach the public pound, and tenders 
adequate compensation, he is entitled to 
have them back, and if the tender is refused, 
the distress is wrongful Cattle distrained 
at one time must not be impounded in 
several places. The penalty for this offence 
IS a forfeit of one hundred shillings and 
treble damages , only foiirjience may be taken 
for the poundage of any one whole distress. 

Feedtn;; Impounded Cattle 

h'ormerly the question as to whose duty 
it was to feed and water impounded animals 
dcjiendcd ujion whether they were placed 
in the public or some private pound, but at 
the present day everyone who im])Ounds an 
animal must provide a sufficient quantity of 
fit and wholesome food and water lor it, 
under a penalty of twenty shillings, and may 
recover from the owner not exceeding 
double the value of the food or water. 
Moreover, it is lawful for anyone to supply 
with food and water jiny impounded animal 
which is without food and w'ater for tw^elvc 
consecutive hours, and to recover not niore 
than double the value of the food from the 
owuicr of the animal, or, after seven clear 
days, to sell the animal in the market, after 
giving three days’ public printed notice, 
deducting cost of food and expenses and 
rendering any overplus to the owner But 
where several animals have been impounded, 
although one or more may be sold to pay 
expenses of feeding them all, the sale must 
not be made within fifteen days of seizure. 

Pound- Keeper 

The duties of a pound- keeper at common 
law are merely to receive the animals or 
goods and keej) them in custody He is not 
liable if the detention is wTongful, unless he 
has taken some active peirt in the distress, 
quite outside of his duties, neither is he 
liable to the penalties imposed for not feeding 
the animals, but if he has supplied the food, 
is entitled to join in selling them. 

Rescue and Pound -Breach 

Rescue is the re-taking of the animals by 
their owner out of the custody of the person 
who has seized them before they have been 
impounded ; and pound-breach is the taking 
after they are impounded and in the custody 
of the law. Rescue m£iy be justified m any 
case where the distress is unlawful, as where 
it is made after proper tender for animals, 
or upon the highway, or wdiere it has been 
abandoned. Pound-breach cannot, how^ever, 
be justified except where the person who 
impounded the animals takes them out in 
order to make use of them, in which case the 


owner may re- take them and use sufficient 
force to do so without being liable to an 
action for either rescue or pound-breach, 
and if the owner finds the pound open or 
unlocked he may take his animals, because 
they are not properly impounded 

Remedies 

The civil remedies for these offences are 
cither by w^ay of action in trespass or re- 
caption — that IS to say, the taking of the 
cattle again into the hands of the distrainer, 
but this must be done without committing 
a breach of the jicace There is also a 
remedy by indictment w here the goods have 
been taken out of the custody of the law, 
and a summary remedy before the justices 
if anyone damages the pound, or attempts 
to release from a jiound any bciist or cattle, 
including horses, donkeys, cows, sheep, and 
])igs lawfully seized for straying 

The penalty for pound-breach is a fine not 
exceeding five pounds, wath reasonable 
exjienses and imprisonment in default of 
payment, or, in places to which the 'fown 
Police C'laiises Act applies, three months’ 
imprisonment 

Ag:istment 

An agister is a person, generally a farmer, 
who takes another man’s cattle, horses, or 
other animals to graze on his land, receiving 
])ayincnl at so much per wa'ck, on the 
understanding that he will rc-dchver them 
to the owner on demand The agister must 
ttike reasonable and proper care of the 
beasts, and is liable for injury caused them 
by negligence or w'ant of i.£irc Thus, if he 
IcMves a gate open, so that the animal strays 
out and is lost or injured, he must make 
good the loss, or if he puts a horse in a field 
where there is a barbed wire fence, or puts 
animals on pasture thiit is dangerous by 
reason of j)its or shafts there The custom 
of agistment is notorious, or, in other wwds, 
so w'ell-knowm and widely practised that in the 
bankruptcy of an agister his trustee cannot 
ckiim agisted cattle on the ground of reputed 
owmcrship At common law agisted animals 
are not privileged from distress for rent. 

On A^fricultural Holdinj^s 

But live-stock taken in by a tenant of an 
agricultural holding to be fed at a fair jincc, 
which need not necessarily be money (e.g , 
cows agisted in the terms of “ milk for 
meat,” by which the farmer takes the milk 
of the cows m return for their feed), may not 
be distrained by the landlord for rent, unless 
no other sufficient distress can be found. 
In wffiich case the landlord can only recover 
by such distress rent up to the price of the 
feeding which remains unpaid, subject to the 
right of the owner to redeem the stock by 
paying such price , and as long as any 
portion of the live-stock remains on the 
holding the right to distrain extends to the 
full extent of the unpaid price of feeding 
the whole of them. Live-stock taken in 
under a contract for the letting of the 
herbage or grazing of land arc not entitled 
to the partial exemption. 

7 b be i on finned. 
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Koinance is nol confined solely to the lealnis of fiction The romances of fact, indeed, aie 
jTieater and inoie inlciesting ; they have made history, and have laid the foundations of the 
greatness holli of artists and of jioets. 

In this section of Lvlry Woman’s ENCVCLorA DiA, theiefoie, among maiiv othci subjects, are 
included . 
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TRUE EOVE»STORIiE§ OF FAMOUS FEOFEE 


By J. A. BRENDOX 

No. 23. 5 IR RICHARD STEELE 


OiciTARi) Stki'-u: uiidoubtodly was grceilcr 
^ as a journalist than as an author A 
piolific writer he may ha\e been, but a 
iew of his essays onl\ have really siir\ivcd 
the test of lime 

As the moving spit it of those two great 
]iapers of the eightet'nlh eentury, “ The 
Spectator and “ The Tatler,” however, 
he will be remembered always And, in- 
indecd, he neither asjnred to be nor jiosed 
as a stylist lie wished merely to exprevSS 
home truths in a homely way, and to write, 
111 a given time and with the minimum 
('xpenditure of jicrsonal comfort, a sufficient 
number ot words to appease the printer. 
Addison would stop a paper in the jiress 
sim])ly in order that he might insert a 
comma ; Steele could not be bothered \vith 
trifles of this sort. Ideas — to evolve ideas 
-was his mission m life The execution 
of the same seemed to be a matter of 
secondary importance. 

And certainly he evolved ideas at a 
prodigious pace ; in fact, he was a man 
of too many parts, too amazingly versatile 
ever to be quite successful But he was 
.dways optimistic, always full of hope, 
always jircpared to grasp* fame and fortune 
simultaneously. For this, temperament must 
be held responsible Steele was born an 
Irishman, charmingly irresponsible, utterly 
reckless, but lovable surely it ever man 
w^as lovable. Indeed, it seems incredible 
that he should have lived for thirty years 
before his heart found the opportunity for 
a lasting or serious romance. 


When describing himself as “an English- 
man born in the city of Dublin,’' with 
characteristic negligence he omitted to 
mention the date, but m all probability 
this im])ortant event 111 his life occurred 
in the year 1076. llis lather w'as a Dublin 
attorney, his mother an Irishwoman, 
endowed, according to all accounts, with 
exceptional beauty But the parents had 
very little to do with their son’s subsequent 
career, for both died when he was a small 
child, leaving him in the care of an uncle. 

And Uncle (iascoigne, who at the time 
was private secretary to the Duke of 
Ormonde, proved a very good friend and 
a very good guardian to little Richard. 
By exercising his influence with the Duke 
he procured for his ward a nomination to 
Charterhouse School. Thither the boy re- 
paired in jbS.j. And at Charterhouse he 
made the acquaintance of Joseph Addison, 
an acquaintanceshi]) wduch later ripened 
into a life-long friendship. 

In 1688 Richard was sent to Oxford to 
complete his education ; but there, although 
he made free use of his pen, he showed but 
little aptitude, and still less liking, for 
scholarship. And in i()yo, when w^ars and 
rumours of wars were prevalent everywhere, 
he abandoned the university in impetuous 
haste and without troubling to take a 
degree, and enlisted in the Life Guards 

Really it w^as not a very terrible thing 
to do ! Perhaps, even, one may admire him 
for it But the family, needless to say, 
did not approve of this action. Indeed, 




in after years Steele declared that ‘‘when 
he mounted a war horse, with a big sword 
in his hand, and planted himself behind 
King William the Third against Louis the 
Fourteenth, he lost the succession to a very 
good estate in the county of Wexford in 
Ireland. 

But at the time the loss of prospective 
wealth did not trouble him seriously. 
Life was full of other and much more 
interesting problems They absorbed his 
entire attention, and during the next iew 
years his career moved like a whirlwind, 
in which pani])hleteering and soldiering 
were strangely intermingled 

In i6().^ he obtained a commission in the 
Coldstream Guards, but his unfortunate 
j)ro])cnsity for jireaching and then making 
no endeavour to live up to his precepts 
did not help him to win popularity And 
a well-meant but misdirected effort to 
reform the morals of the British Army 
merely resulted in it becoming incumbent 
upon him to fight a duel And duelling 
he regarded as an unjustifiable and b^irbar- 
oiis custom ; he disapproved ol it intensely. 

Alter this, therefore, his martial ardour 
declined in a very marked manner, and lie 
next embarked iipon a more peaceful, but 
not more ])rotitable undertaking — a quest 
for that elusive gem the ])hilosopher’s 
stone According to Mrs Manley, he “ fell 
into the hands of an illiterate cmjnric, who, 
of course, was on the high road to the 
mac^num arcanum, and only retarded in his 
])rogrcss by lack ol pence, which vexes 
alchemists as much as other public men ” 

At any rate, Steele w'as greatly impressed 
by the brilliance of the proposition laid 
before him, and did not realise its defects 
until he had lost first his c apital and then 
his credit m the chemist’s melting-pot 
The Situation was critical, but he succeeded 
in extricating himself, and in a manner 
w^hich perhaps is not so modern as some 
])eoplc seem to think. He married money 
The owner of this money has been described 
lis “ a lady from the Barbadoes.” But the 
important facts concerning her are that she 
was called Margaret Stretch, that she w^as 
a widow, and that she was immensely rich. 

“He niarry’d her,” writes ]\Irs Manley; 
“ she settled all iqion him, and dy’d soon 
after.” It is a story shortly told, and 
from this narrative it ctin be dismissed 
with equal brevity. It is important only 
in that it w^as at the luncral of the first 
that Steele met the lady who was destined 
to become his second wife 

Her name was Scurlock — Mrs. Mary 
Scurlock, to be precise She w^as not a 
widow^ but in those days it weis usual 
only for very young girls to be designated 
“ Miss,” ancl Mary Scurlock at this time 
was at least twenty-eight years old, perhaps 
even twenty-nine. Of her beauty there 
can be no doubt ; she must, indeed, have 
been an adorable creature, for, despite the 
sorrowful surroundings amid w^hich first he 
saw her, Steele had eyes for nothing else. 


and afterw ards her vision haunted him 
perpetually. 

Cupid’s arrow at last had really pierced 
his heart. Try as he w^ould he could not 
remove it. Convenience may have prompted 
his first marriage ; passion undoubtedly w^as 
fhe spur which drove him to the second 
Accordingly, as soon as secmline.ss and 
convention w'oiild permit, he ventured 1o 
address the follow'ing letter to his charmer, 
and sent it through the ciistomaiy medium 
ot a fille dc chanibvc -^ in this case a certain 
Mrs. Warren 

“ Mad^im, -Your wat and Beauty are 
Suggestions which may easily lead You 
into the intention of my Writing to You 
^'ou may be sure that I cannot be cold 
to so many (lood Qualities as all that Sec' 
you must observe in You You are a 
w^oman of a very Good Understanding, 
and wall not measure thoughts by any 
ardour in my expressions, wdiich is the 
ordinary language on these occasions. I 
have resolv’d upon . V\’ait- 

ing upon You if you permit it, and I hope 
5'ou have confidence from mine as w'cll as 
Your owm Character that such a condes- 
ceiiti on should not be ill us’d by us. . ” 

Mary Scurlock, w^ho w'as a woman of 
considerable discrimination, deemed that 
she could afford to allow' this communication 
to pass unanswered Resistance, she thought, 
might whet the sword of appetite Nor was 
her judgment at fault. Tw^o days later, on 
August II, 1707, she received another and 
more passionate appeal 

“ I w'rit to you on Saturday,” declared 
Steele, “ by ]\Irs Warren, and give you 
this trouble to Urge the same request 
which I made then, which was that 1 
may be permitted to w'ait upon You I 
should be very far from rlesinng this if it 
were a Transgression of the most severe 
riil(\s to allow it ; I know you are ver\ 
much above the little Arts wdnch arc 
frequent in your sex of gix ing torment to 
their Admirers , . . I shall not trouble 

3 oil w'ith my Sentiments till I know how' 
they will be receiv’d , and as I know' no 
reason why difference of Sex should make 
our Language to each other differ from 
the ordinary rules of right reason, I shall 
affect plainnesse and sincerity in my dis- 
course to you, as much as other T. overs 
do perplexity and rapture Instead of 
.saying, I shall die for you, I prof esse I 
.shall be glad to Lead my life w ith >011.” 

ITpon receiving this remarkable document 
Mrs Scurlock allow'cd her frigid demeanour 
to thaw, though slightly, and she wrote 
graciously to Steele, telling him that he 
might wait upon her on the lollowang 
afternoon. But then, as no doubt befitted 
an imperious beauty, she w'as very careful 
to find another appointment so as not to 
be at home when he might call 

Her indefatigable lover, however, dis- 
appointed, but impervious to resentment, 
thereupon sat down and penned the follow- 
ing letter : 
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“ I came to Your house this night to 
wait upon You, but You have commanded 
me to expect the happinesse of Seeing You 
at another time of more Leisure. I am 
now under Your own l^oof while I write, 
and that imaginary satisfaction of being so 
near You tho’ not in your presem e has in 
it something that touches me with so tender 
Ideas that it is impossible for me to describe 
their Force. ... I know no life but 
in the hopes of your approbation ; I knciw 
not what to say but that I love with the 
Sinccrest passion that ever enter’d the 
Heart of Man . . 

And then, fearing to lose any advantage 
which he may have gained, immediately 
alter returning to his home he wrote another 
letter, whu h he timed to reach her on the 
following morning just as she would be 
awaking 

“ I take the Idierty,” he said, of bidding 
you good Morrow, and thanking you for 
\'eslerda\^’s admission Lo know so much 
pleasure witli so much Innocence is, me- 
thinks, a satisfaction beyond the present 
condition of Human Lite . ” 

This ^^as too much even for ]\L'iry Sciir- 
lc4ck She may have liccn an imperious 
beauty, cautious and masterful; she may 
have reached the age wlien a comfortable 
home seems even more desirable than an 
amiable husband But, income or no in- 
come, she could resist no longer. She 
succumbed to the man’s im]>ortunity. 
Within a few days, therefore, she and 
Steele had plighted their troth, and she 
had written to her mother, whom sickness 
had detained in Wales, announcing her 
engagement. 

“ I cant recomend the person to >ou,’* 
she said, “ as having a great Estate, Title, 
cSic., which arc generally a ])arants ('hief 
("are, but he has a Competency m worldly 
goods to make easie, with a mind so adorn’d 
as to Exceed an Equivalent to the greatest 
Estate in the World in my opinion, in short 
his person is what I like, his temper is 
what I am sure will make you as well as 
myself perfectly happy, if the respect of 
a Lover with the tender fondness of a 
duty full son can make you so . 

She then proceeded to impress upon her 
mother the advisability of an early marriage. 
A long engagement, she declared, might 
possibly give rise to idle gossip, ancl a pro- 
tracted courtshij) — the mercenary spirit 
again — would undoubtedly interfere with 
Kichard's work. But Mary had another 
objection to delay. She was jiarticularly 
anxious to guard against a misfortune 
similar to that which had overtaken her a 
few years previously, when she had found 
herself involved in a breach of promise 
action with a certain Mr Henry Owen. 
The circumstances of the case were alto- 
gether regrettable. Nothing of the sort 
must be allowed to happen in the present 
instance. % 

Fortunately, the mother’s reply was 
eminently satisfactory. Mrs. Scurlock 


senior approved warmly of the suit. Mary 
was delighted, and condescended to be quite 
graciOus to her lover, even sentimental. 
And Steele, superbly blind to the importance 
which she attached to worldly goods, was 
in an ecstatic state of rapturous happiness. 
Forthwith, therefore, he sat down and made 
out a detailed statement of his prospects 
and his income, which he sent, together with 
a letter such as only he could write, direct 
to his future mother-in-law 

“My Late Wife,” he asserted, “had so 
extreme a Value for Me that she by Fine 
Conveyed to Me Her whole estate Situate 
in Barbados, which, with the Stock and Slaves 
(proper securities being given for the Jiay- 
ment of the rent), is Lett for eight hundred 
and fifty pounds per Annum, ... at 
present and ever since May last I have been 
appointed by the Secretariees of State to write 
the (Gazette, with a salary of three hundred 
])oands a year, jiaymg a tax of fortyMive 
pounds l" am also Cientleman-Waiter to 
ins Eoyall Highnesse the Prince with a 
salary of one hundred pounds not subject 
to taxes ” 

Thus, according to his own figures, Steele 
enjoyed an income of considerably more than 

1,000 a year, wdnch, in the early part of 
the eighteenth century, was a very coni- 
lortable income But, uiiiortunately, he 
held a wildly exaggerated estimate of its 
dimensions and its capability's. The 
projierty m the Barbadoes at this time was 
worthlc.ss, a veritable white clejihant. It 
was productive of nothing save lawyers’ 
bills Steele’s real income, therefore, was 
about 1(400 a year Since, moreover, he 
lived on a scale which even his estimated 
income could not justify, financial embarrass- 
ments were inevitable And perhajis enough 
of Mary Scurlock’s character already has 
been shown to make it clear that monetary 
difficulties could but lead to domestic 
trouble 

But of this more will be said anon For 
the present the sky seemed to Steele to be 
without a cloud The sole question which 
troubled was how to accelerate the arrival 
of the wedding-day. And this was a very 
serious question, for Mary refused to be 
married until her mother should be well 
enough to attend the wedding, and give a 
maternal blessing to the union. Nothing, 
it appeared, could shake her purpose, and 
Mrs Scurlock’s illness seemed likely to be 
of indefinite duration. Steele pleaded, sup- 
plicated, implored, but all in vain. 

“ With what language,” he asked in one 
of his letters, “ .shall I addresse my T.ovely 
Fair to acquaint her of an Heart she delights 
to torture ? ” 

“ Believe Me, Fair One,” he wrote a few 
days later, “ to throw myself at your feet 
is giving myself the highest blisse I know on 
Earth. Oh, hasten. Ye Minutes ! bring on 
the happy Morn wherein to be ever her’s 
will make me look down on Thrones.” 

But no ; still she remained obdurate. 
Why did she torment him thus ? Why was 
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she so cruel ? “ Dear Molly,” he assured 

her, “ I am tenderly, passionately, faithfully 
Ihine.’' Steele was in despair, for now she 
began to be reluctant even to spend a day 
alone with him But she must “ I have 
contriv’d my businesse,” he wrote on the 
28th of August, “ so that I shall have till 
eight at night at my disposall.” 

And this request even “ Molly ” eould not 
refuse She could deny him no longer, 
and even went so far as to promise to marry 
him, whatever 
might hap])en, 
early in Septem- 
ber She feared 
to tax Ills en- 
dnranc'e further 
The flame of his 
devotion might 
subside \ 11 d 
certainly he uas 
not a wooer to \ 
be lost 

In a few short i 
weeks from now, 
therefore, she 
would be his 
vSteele was in- 
toxicated with 
delight , he 
counted the very 
s e c o n d s, and 
.surrendered his | 
mind entirely to 
rapturous con- 
t e m p 1 a 1 1 o n 
Alas, howe\ er, 
his joy did not 
livelong After 
the ceremony 
Mary surprised 
him with a new 
and unexpected 
torment. The 
marriage, she 
said must be 
kept a secret un- | 
til her mother 
should arrive, j 
and, until then, i 
she ref usecl even 

This was Icr- 

nble, mciTilcsslv ’"'m’ '' 

cruel. But Steele || . Ji' 

loved too truly 



only to blame for the fears expressed in the 
following lines which once she sent to him . 

Ah, nick Steele, that J were sure 
Your love, like mine, would still endure; 

'J'hcit time, nor absence, ^^hlth destro>s 
The caies of lovers, .ind their joys, 

May never rob me of that part 
Whidi you have }>iven of youi heart 
Others unenvy ’d ma> possess 
Whatever they think happiness. 

Cirant this, O God, my i»reat i(‘(iiiest 
In his dear arms may I for ever lest 

T h c s o a r c 
c harming lines, 
and pcrhajis they 
help to show just 
what it was that 
Steele found so 
infinitely lovable 
inMary Scurlock, 
and, in addition, 
to prove that 
Mary really loved 
her husband, as 
undoubtedly she 
did, and wath a 
true devotion 
At any rate, no 
w o m a n could 
have made a 
better wife for 
him, and this, 
perhajis, because 
h er ch a ra( ter was 
the very anti- 
thesis to his. She 
ke})1 his love and 
constancy, more- 
over, firmly to 
the end. 

But their 
married hie was 
not without its 
troubles Early 
in November, the 
Steeles look up 
their abode in a 
house in Bury 
Street, St. 
James’s, the 

1' 1' I'-V'*'! liii]!] bourhood,* 'but 
lh,s ,vas an ad- 

trades, bur he was certainly a Master of vantage rather 




to be more than Richard Steele may have been a Jack.'obalhtrades, but he was certainly a Master of vantage rather 
disappointed; He was truly an accomplished lover 

he could not be angry Indeed, on the lion, for Steele imagined himseli to be a 
morning following his wedding-day he wrote wealthy man, and the house was certainly 


to his bride with heroic forbearance, com- 
mending her decision, and expressing wonder 
at the noble motives which prompted it. 

But this was a hard trial for woman to 
impose on any man, and one can but admit 
thcit Steele, in spite of his impetuous Irish 
spirit, conducted himself under the cir- 
cumstances as only one man in a million 
would have done. Certainly Mary had herself 


delightfully convenient for him — near the 
Palace, near the xVlall, and, abovi' all, near 
the coflee-houses. 

He furnished his home, moreover, in 
lavish style, kept innumerable servants, 
entertained largely, ran a coach such as 
befitted a gentleman of fashion, and, later, 
burdened himself still further by taking a 
country house as well, a cottage at Hampton 
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Court, which he named ** The Hovel/* 
In this later madness there was a method. 
A country cottage would be extremely 
useful as a place to which he could relegate 
his wife when her inquiries into his affairs 
became uncomfortably pertinent And, 
needless to say, his finances before long 
were in a hopelessly tangled condition 
His wife, moreover, refused to be appeased 
].y his relocated assurances that in the course 
of a day or two there would be no further 
occasion for worry In fact, she became quite 
angry with him, and the exercise of infinite 
tact was nccessarv 

“ Dear Ruler,’* he wrote to her early in 
December, “ I can’t wait on you to-day 
to Hampton Court T have the West Indian 
busincsse on my hands, and find very much 
to be done by Thursday’s post 

IW the following May, apjuircntly, things 
had come to such a pass that he dared not 
show his face inside the house At any rate, 
business was so pressing that he learcd he 
would not be alile to ndurn to Ibirv Street 
one day, but would have to spend the night 
at Charing C'ross —about a stone-throw dis- 
tant An excu-e (ertaiiily must have been 
hard to find “ I shall lye this 

night,” he wiote, ” at a Ihirbcrs, one T.eggc, 
over against the Dev ill Tav^ern at C'haring 
Crosse . It the Prmtei’s bejy be at 

Home send him Hither and let Mrs Todd 
send by the Boy my Night (iown, Slqipers 
and clean Taniien You shall hear trom me 
in the morning ” 

Poor Steele ' He m<iy havx' been henpecked, 
but his wife also luul much to tok'rate 
He was utterly rc'ckless, utterly irrespcjns- 
ible, but fortunately quite conscious of all 
his faults He apologised lor them regu- 
larly In one letter he jileaded lorgiveness 
for “ evxry Act ol Rebellion,” and, on another 
occasion, he sent, as a ])cacc ottering, ” sevxn 
]ien’orth of wall-nuts at fivx a ])cnny. 
Which,” he added, ” is the greatest proof 
I can give you at present of mv’ being with 
my whole heart yours ” At the last moment, 
however, the magnitude of the sacrifice 
proved too great, for appended to the letter is a 
postscript ” There arc but 29 Wallnutts ” 

But later he was able to lorvvard a more 
substantial offering, and ccrt.iinly one 
cralculated to do more to win for him his 
vvdfe’s approbation than could many, many 
walnuts ” Dear Prue,” he wrote, “ I sent 
ten })Ounds by the Afternoon Coach of 
Saturday, and hojie 3x111 receiv^’d it safe. 
The manner in which vxiii write to me might 
to another look like neglect and want ol Lov c, 
but I will not understand it so, but take it 
to be onl3^ the uneasinesse of a doating 
fondness which cannot bear my Absence 
without disdain ” 

This ” doating fondness,” however, appears 
soon to havx revealed itself in a slightly 
less uncongenial manner. Perhaps it was 
Steele's letter which soothed Mar3^’s out- 
raged feelings. Or was it the money ? Who 
can tell ? The latter, at any rate, received, 
no doubt, a very cordial welcome. Mary was 


always very fond of money, and, alas ! 
invariably heard that more was coming to 
her than ever came. 

Ten pounds, however, are ten pounds. 
And with ten pounds it is possible to buy 
even really an attractive hat. For the 
moment, therefore, the husband’s imper- 
fections were forgotten and forgiven. At 
any rate, it would seem so, for he concludes 
his next letter b3" saying that she has ” a 
power almost Soveraign ” ov'cr her ” Most 
Enamoured Husband and Humble Servant ” 

It was impossible to be angry with such 
a man for long His heart was of sterling 
worth, and his wife knew it. His reckless- 
ness needed curbing. Surely, therefore, 
she did right in making hers the restraining 
hand. Restraint ma3’^ have bred quarrels, 
but quarrels onl)^ made reunion sweeter. 
At any rate, whenever Steele was in trouble 
or worried, his wife was always at his .side 
readv^ to help him And how, indeed, 
could any wxman avoid heljnng the man who 
could write the following letter ^ 

” It IS the hardest thing in the World 
to be m Love and 3Tt attend busines.se 
. A (Gentleman ask’d me this morning 
what news from Lisbon, and I answer’d 
She’s exquisitly handsome Another de- 
sired to know when I had been last at Hamp- 
ton Court, I reply ’d twill be on Tuesday 
come se’nnight 

Oh, Love 

A thousand torments dwell about thee 
Yet who w^ould l.ive to I.ive without thee?” 

Steele may have bec'ii a difficult man to 
live with, but he was a good husband, and 
his wife lovxd him dcarl3x Nor did her 
devxtion pass unrewarded, for throughout 
her married life she .stood alwavs in her 
husband ’.s affections and opinion second to 
none In 1715, nearly eight years after his 
marriage, he wrote to her from Borough- 
bridge, in Yorkshire, whither he had gone to 
offer himself as a member for Parliament, 
” among dancing, singing, hooping, hallooing 
and drinking,” to tell her that he had every 
hoj)c of being elected, and that he lov ed her 
to distraction. 

And indeed he did As Ctich 3xar rolled 
by he learned to love his wife more dearly, 
because he realised that U])on her, at an3^ rate, 
he could rcRc She had stood by him always 
alike in joy and sorrow. And when at last 
Steele’s public services were recognised, she 
was able to slmrc his honour. In 1715 the 
King rewarded his loyalty with a knighthood 

But Lady Steele did not live to enjoy this 
unexpected distinction long She died on 
December 26, 1718 

‘ All great passion,” declared Steele, 
in one of his early love-letters, ” makes us 
dumb.” And now it was 113" sorrow, a passion 
as strong as love, that he was brought to 
silence. 

” This is to let you know,” he wTote to a 
friend, ” that my dear and honoured Wife 
departed this life last night.” That is all. 
But what a depth of feeling lies buried in 
those words. 




The Green-eyed Monster — Moulding Another's Character — Sermons v* Love Letters — A Tragic 

Ending 


'T’here is a French proverb which, when 
^ translated, says : There is more self- 
love than love in jealousy.” This is abso- 
lutely true ; and besides being selfish, 
jealousy is the most unreasoning sentiment 
that ever existed, and il once allowed to 
enter and take possession of a mind, it will 
gradually become an obsession It will 
(listort and magnify every little occurrence 
lieyond rcc ogmtion ; it will cat like a canker 
into the heart of love till it destroys all the 
beaut y rA life. 1 1 is a fiend to be fought against 
as one would fight the Evil One himself. 

The Canker of Jealousy 

It has been said that there can be no true 
love without jealousy. This is a fallacy, 
because the juirest and truest love cannot 
exist in a heart which is filled with jealousy. 
Jealousy is want of faith, and real love is 
laithlul and believes m the beloved one. 

Some Ranch's consider that their betrothed 
should never look at another girl when they 
arc present, much less take any jileasure m 
her society , and they feel it to be a slight 
to themselves should he venture to do so, 
and show their annoyance m different ways, 
according to their tcinj^ieraments. 

This not only argues a very small amount 
of self-confidence, but it is not the way to 
keep a man’s attention from straying 

If a girl would only realise that though a 
man’s whole heait may be given to her, he 
can still find pleasure in the occasional 
society of another girl, a grc.at many of the 
tangles of love would never be made. As a 
matter of fact, it is rather a subtle compli- 
ment to the woman he loves lor a man to 
like other women. It is often because he 
attributes to the whole sex some of the 
virtues he finds, or imagines he finds, in the 
one woman of his choice. 

There is yet another rock on which the 
betrothal ship occasionally founders. 

Girls are sometimes too anxious, too hasty 
in trying to mould the mind and opinion of 
the man to whom they have betrothed 
themselves. As his character gradually de- 
velops before them they find something 


of which they do not quite approve, some 
opinion perhaps diffeient from that which 
they hold themselves, and at once all their 
efforts are directed townrds altering this one 
little point of difference, whatever it may be. 
They assert that if he really loves them he 
will yield this one jioint m their favour, 
and very often, for the sake of jieacc, or 
for the sake of seeing smiles instead of frowns 
ujion the lace he loves, ihe m.ui will give m ; 
but the surrender is only of outw^ard seeming. 
In the bottom o^ his heart he holds to his 
own convulion, and when the time for 
unconscionslv making the best of himself 
has faded into the sober hues of married life 
the old opinions will reassert themselves. 
Occasic3nally, il the man is not of the yield- 
ing disposition, on such a rock tis this the 
whole shij) will foundei 

'hhe argument of the w^oman is that it is 
not the difference it self tluit matters, but it 
IS the jinncijile iiuolved — that if the man 
really loved her he would yield the point. 

A True Story 

A case very much to the point occurred 
not so very long ago. A young m<in in 
the Indian vScimcc, wdiilc home on leave, 
fell in lo\'o With a very sweet girl, and in a 
little while they became engaged. He not 
only loved her, he admiicd and respected her. 
She 111 hci turn loved him devotedly, but 
she w as troubled about his soul Now\ there 
w'as nothing sjicciallv wn'ong with the young 
mail. He was neither better nor worse than 
his fcllow^s, and, had she had the patienc'c, 
she might have influenced him ; but she 
foigot the old adage that ” Rome w^as not 
built in a day,” and wdion they parted and 
the man hacl returned to India, instead 
of writing him cheery love-letters she wrote 
him a series of souhul sermons. 

No doubt they sjirang from the depths of 
the love she bore him, but the effect was 
disastrous. 

Love, no doubt, works miracles, but not in 
a miraculous way ; and there is also no doubt 
that the girl who loves most will exact least, 
and will reap the greater harvest. 
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WOMAN AND RELIGION 


This section coinniiscs iirticles 

showing how women m.iy help 

in all branches of religious woik. I 

7\11 llie j)rincip.il clKinlics will he described, as well as home and foreign missions. The chief I 

headings are : 



Woman’s Work in Reliiiion 

Charities 

Bazaars 

A/iwionancs 

How io IVork lor Gicat 

How to Maiiai^e a Chituh 

Zi‘ liana Mismoii’^ 

C/iai ilies 

tiazaar 

Home AJiwiom^ eh. 

Great Chan tv Oi i^aiiisattoiis 

JlViat to Male for Bazaan 

Great Leaders of Reli}£ious 

I.oi a! C 'liar it It 9 , ett . 

Gaidiii Bazaars^ eft. 

Thou(£ht 

The Women of the Bible 

How to Manage a Sunday-School 


THE CHURCH MISSIOHARY SOCHETY 

MISSIONARY WORK IN PERSIA 


CoHf/nit^i/ y'/om />a<’{ J077, t'ari 25 

Superstition in Persia — Boy Babies Dressed as Girls^ to Deceive Evil Spirits — Troubles of Medical 
Missionaries — The Mohammedan's Four Wives — Dreams — Travelling in Persia — Thieves— 

Barbarous Punishments — Prisons 


superstitions of the peo})le arc some- 
^ times a great hindrance to medical work. 
Operations must not be performed on un- 
lucky days, and practically nothing may be 
done without casting lots. 

The doctor may not be called in, nor, when 
he IS consulted, Ills directions followed, until 
an Estahore has been taken (.)ne of the 
most ]K)])ular ways of doing this is to take a 
Mohammedan rosary and to hold, without 
counting, a length of beads between the 
hands ; then the beads are told off one by 
one — Adam, and I'A'C, and the Devil ; Adaiii, 
and Dve, and the Devil Should the lot fall 
on Adam, all is w^ell ; il on the Devil, disaster 
will follow' if the action is proc(‘cdcd wath ; 
if on F.ve, the result is uncertain. 

To sneeze once is most unlucky, so the 
w^ould-bc missionary to Persians should 
practise the art of sneezing at least twace A 
wdiolc caravan has been know n to be delayed 
twenty-four hours owing to a muleteer 
sneezing once just as the start was about to 
be made. 

Superstitions about Children 

It is not an uncommon thingfor boy babies 
to be dressed as girls, in the hope that the 
evil spirits wall be deceiv^cd and not kill them. 
Every Persian baby wears a charm to keep 
off the evil eye, and must never be admired 
without the use of the word MOshfdah 
meaning “ in a good moment be it spoken.'^ 


A remedy sometimes administered to 
mothers on the birth of their children is a 
solution com})oscd of w^ater and the ink used 
in waiting a text fiom the Koran round a 
white saucer. 

I rotiblesome Patients 

Another diflicultv with which medical 
missionaries have to contend is the jmtient’s 
apparent inabiht}^ to follow even the .simplest 
directions. They wall swallow lotions and 
rub on tonics even after the most careful 
instructions One rich Baklitiari lady used 
at one time to attend the dispensary wath 
great regularity for a variety of illnesses. 
1)oth real and imaginary. She always asked 
that the instructions might be written i\) 
lV*rsian on the bottles, so that .she could read 
them herself. 'I'he}’ alw ays are so written, but 
she liked to draw^ attention to the fact that 
she could read. One day one oi her servants 
rushed dowm to the hospital to cisk the 
doctor to come at once, as her mistress was 
very ill, having drunk some of “ this,” she 
cried, holding out a bottle of belladonna 
liniment. 

The doctor w^ent at one e, and found the poor 
lady in great discomfort; but, fortunately, 
she had not taken sufficient of the drug to 
endanger her life. It seemed that she had 
never taken any of the medicines given her, 
but kept them arranged on a long shelf. One 
day she suddenly decided to take a dose, and 
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sent a servant who could not read to fetch 
some medicine, which, unfortunately, turned 
out to be belladonna. 

Medicine for Untruthfulness 

In the summer of 1910 the birth of the 
heir-presumptivc to the Samsan-cs-Sultane 
(brother of the Bakhtiari chief who deposed 
the late Shah) w^as attended by an English 
woman doctor and a missionary nurse. The 
mother, having lost seven children, thought 
that if this one was brought up like an English 
child it might live. All the baby’s clothes 
were English, much to the annoyance of the 
older women, and he had a daily bath instead 
of only once a fortnight or less. He was fed 
to time, and the mother herself learned very 
quickly to bath and dress him. He was 
named Edward, after the Prince of Wales, 
and IS known by that name, with the addition 
of the title Khan. 

In the accompanying photograph he is 
seen in the arms of his little uncle, Chirag 
All Khan, who is at present (1911) being 
educated in Eausanne. Before going to 
Europe, he asked the English doctor for some 
medicine to cure him of telling lies, for which 
he was sure he would be beaten in Europe 

The Bakhtiari tribe, to which Chirag 
belongs, profess Mohammedanism, Imt 
mosque or mullah (finest) are rarely seen in 
their villages Their women arc allowed far 
greater f r e e d o m 
than other Mo- 
hammedan women, 
the strictest of 
whom never leave 
t h e a n d e r ti n 
(women’s quarters) 
cxce})t for an o('ca- 
sional drive in a 
closed carriage, 
veiled, and guarded 
by servants Ac- 
cording to Moham- 
medan law, a man 
may have four wives 
at a time, and 
divorce is easily 
obtained. T h e 
richest keep sepa- 
rate establishments 
for their different 
wives, but expense 
prohibits this for 
middle-class people, 
and the misery of 
the h o m c s w 1 1 h 
two or more wives 
can easily be 
imagined. 

Dreams 


had a special place. One came to her whom 
she recognised as Christ, and she said to Him : 
“ All the people here have their special 
place. Is there no place for me ? ” He 
looked at her and said : “1 wdll prepare a 
place for y^ou ” She woke up, leeling very 
happy, with all her fears and doubts removed, 
and asked for special preparation for 
baptism. She lost all fear of death and the 
uncertainty about the future, which is felt 
so strongly among Mohammedans. 

A Trying: Climate 

The intense heat during some months of 
the year and lack of moisture is another trial 
which the missionary in I’crsia has to face. 
Persia is a tableland between three and lour 
thousand feet above sea-level, with mountain 
ranges running across it. It is very dry, so 
that nothing grows without irrigation. Nine 
or ten falls of ram or snow in the twelve 
months constitutes a wet year. In some 
places the water is brought many miles in 
underground passages (called qdndts) from 
the mountains. It is raised to the surface in 
buckets, often worked by bullocks Fields 
and private gardens are intersected by 
runnels^ through which the water is allowed 
to flow at stated intervals The distribution 
of the water is under the management of 
the Kat Khudah (local magistrate), and all 
disjuitcs are settled by him. 



Edward Khan, aged ten days, hcir-prcsumpt ive to the Samsan'es-Suitane of Persia The little prince, 
who was named after the Prince of Wales, is shown in the arms of his uncle, Chirag Ali Khan 

The **Jackai Season 


Persians are great dreamers, and believe 
in their dreams. One woman m hospital, 
who was at the time receiving Christian 
instruction, related one morning how, during 
the night, she had a wonderful dream. She 
dreamed she was in a most beautiful country. 
There she saw a number of the missionaries 
and others she knew to be Christians. Each 


In some parts of Persia the heat is so 
excessive that practically all the inhabitants 
of the towns, during the summer months, 
seek refuge in underground cellars during 
the middle of the day, and sleep on the roofs 
at night. This latter sometimes proves a 
dangerous resting-place for babies, as jackals 
not infrequently climb the w’alls and seize 
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them out of their nannies (cradles), gener- 
ally by their faces, the only exposed part, 
and drag them off They rarely succeed in 
carrying iheiii far, and many arc the babies 
with mauled faces taken to the mission 
hosjiital during the “ jackal season ” They 
arc often disfigured for life 

On apjiroaching the town of Ycvd the 
uninitiated traveller would imagine he was 
arriving at an industrial centre, owing to 
the forest of tall chimneys rising up in front 
of him But on arrival he would find that 
the cdiimneys are not used for egress of 
smoke, but are bud-gir, or wind chimneys, 
fc3r the ingrc'ss of air to cool the cellars 
They arc built with openings near the top 
ol the chimney towards the prev.iilmg wind 

1'he journey to and from Persia requires 
the incoming or outgoing missionaries to 
summon all the jiluck and tortitude they 
jiossess Bcsidc^s the ordinary incon- 
venmnee ol travelling through a country 
wlieie not only lood sujiplies but also bed- 
ding, washing, and cooking utensils must 
accomjiany the traveller (whose Only hotel 
accommodation wull consist of a not very 
( le<ni, unfurnishc'd, niLid-w^allcid room in a 
caravaiisan), he or she must run the risk 
of being attacked by robbers Sometimes 
failure to engage an extra c'seort from a 
village where a warning of robbers is given 
to th(' travellers has converted the villagers 
into the robbers they foretold ’ 

How Missionaries Travel 

If the country is entered Irom the north, 
via Russia and the Casjnan Sea, it is jiossiblc 
to engage carriages in which to reach the 
centre, but if the journey is made via the 
J^crsian (iulf ujvcouiitry, the usual mode 
ol convey<mce, at any rate lor w^onien, is 
by means ot a liaplva, or covered wTioden 
jiannier, one of w^hich hangs on cither side 
of a mule, and is accomjianicd by a char- 
vCidilh, or muleteer, on foot 

Dining the summer months the journey 
IS usually made by night , the baggage mules 
crowd round in the darkness and knock uj) 
against Ihcir brothers wuth their human 
freight ; the charvadahs shout at them, and 
at each other, ^lnd there is little chance of 
sleep lor the tired traveller 

To arrive at one’s destineition safely, with 
all one’s belongings, is a matter for great 
thankfulness Whether it will be possible 
for other possessions sent ahead, or follow- 
ing, to arrive is an open question. One lady 
who went on a tw^o years’ visit sent a pnino 
on before. It arrived the day she left, and 
she was considered most fortunate to gel 
it at all ! 

Nothing is safe from robbers The mail 
is constantly robbed. What the thieves 
consider valueless they leave upon the 
ground to be brought into the town by a 
chance passcr-by, or collected by the jiostal 
authorities, when mutilated letters from 
home, minus their envelopes, are passed 
round the English communities to find an 
owner. Outgoing letters arc frequently 
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treated in the same way, and are returned 
to the writers to be “ re-enveloped.” 

On one occasion a camel ate the mail-bag 
while the driver slept If not enjoyed, the 
new'S was, at any rate, well digested. 

Crime and Its Punishment 

The punishment meted out to those who 
rob travellers is often so severe that one 
might be forgiven for hesitating to bring 
them to justice Their late may be to be 
encased alive in cement and to be planted 
as a pillar, head dowmwards, by the roadside 
as a warning to other thieves 

Or thc 3 ^ may be fastened head upwards 
with the lace bare, so that kind friends may 
feed them while life lasts 

The prisons m Persia arc indescribable. 
The cells where the prisoners arc confined 
arc devoid of all furniture, and no food is 
jirovidcd officially, so the long-sentence 
jirisoner who has no money and no friends 
may expect to die of starvation. 

Such IS the country to which the Church 
Missionary Society sends its missionaries. 
There is no teaching in the streets and high- 
w<i37s as 111 many other countries All 
('hristian teaching must be done m the 
hosjDital or in jinvatc houses According to 
Moslem law, the Mohammedan renouncing 
his religion is liable to the jienalty of death ; 
therefore no public profession of Christianity 
is made, converts being baptised m the 
jiresence of converts onl)^ 

The mullahs from time to time in the 
mosques forbid the jicojde coming near the 
Eurojieans, but the churches continue to 
be well attended, and the hospital dis- 
pensaries are packed with patients, many 
of whom listen with eager attention to the 
reading of the Bible and the GosjdcI ad- 
dresses which are always given, some indeed, 
going only to hear “ the Book” 

Missionaries m Persia have not the news 
to send homo of thousands of converts and 
hundreds of native churches which are the 
experience ol some of their fellows in other 
lands But, as Mr Carlcss, one of Persia’s 
first missionaries, who died at his post, 
wrote a few weeks before his death 

” We are not responsible for success but 
for humble, trustful, glad obedience in the 
place that He has appoint ed Y ou remember 

the fable ol the two angels, one sent to sweej) 
a crossing, the other to rule a kingdom , 
both went equally delighted to obey And 
surely we may feel, the more difficult the 
sjihere, the higher the honour to be sent 
there. It is one battle that the Church is 
fighting through the w^hole world, and we 
can rejoice in the victories elsewhere, and 
quietly hold our ground till victory shall 
tune our song also m the field entrusted 
to us Meanwhile, we can love and serve 
those poot Moslems, and love never fails ” 
Particulars with regard to work in Persia 
and the need for more workers (especially 
educationalists) can be obtained from the 
Church Missionary House, Salisbury Square, 
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SUNDAY FOR THC 
CHILDREN 



By H. LANGFORD HOE 

Continued from pasie jSjy, Part 23 

Interests for the Elder Children — An Open-air Sunday — The Reading: of tlie Bible— Sunday Evening: 

and the Mothcr^s Hour 


•yHE wise mother will not allow the day 
^ to be devoid of occupation or interest as 
the children grow from babyhood. Sunday 
afternoons may be devoted to colouring 
texts or mottoes, or looking out and pre- 
paring pictures with which to fill scrap- 
books for hospitals or poor children. 

Interesting: Occupations 

There are various forms of anagrams and 
acrostics that are great favourites with young 
people, and, if based on Bible subjects, will 
give a knowledge of its contents without 
making the acquirement a task. Texts can be 
indelibly impressed on childish memories as 
they make up Bible clocks These are 
formed of twelve texts on any given subject, 
each corresjionding in number of words 
to the hours marked on the dial of a clock. 
The dial should be carefully drawn and 
divided into the required twelve sjiaccs 

Favourite books may be enjoyed by the 
elder ones, or letters written to any member 
of the family aw'ay from home. 

Or, under the supervision of an elder sister 
or governess, the study may be made of 
some narrative of high endeavour or entci- 
prise 111 the lives of pioneers throughout the 
world The l.iscmation of romance will 
not be lacking in these true stories, and will 
add to the general knowledge that is some- 
times even more valuable than the specialised 
subject. The missionary field alone is a 
veritable treasure-house of material. 

In the summer, and with a garden, the 
day can be practically spent out of doors, 
or a walk in the country forms an excellent 
conclusion to the children’s Sunday. 

Reading: Aloud 

The long winter evenings are possibly ix 
little more difficult to fill, but the reading 
aloud by mother or father of some standard 
book will probably be voted the best jilan 
by the children themselves. There are 
quite a number of books that arc more 
enjoyable if read aloud than if the young 
people read them for themselves. Mrs. 
Ewing’s charming talcs of child life are 
appreciated and loved if read aloud ; Mrs. 
Charles’s delightfully sympathetic talcs 
founded on historiceil facts may be called 
Old-fashioned, but certainly do not deserve 
to be forgotten. Charlotte M. Yonge, Miss 
Montgomery, Emily S. Holt are other 
writers whose books give much pleasure to 
young folks. 

As years pass the choice grows wider; 
the works of Charles Kingsley, Henry 


Kingsley, Henry Seton Merriman, Sir Walter 
Scott, Jane Austen, and Mrs. Gaskell 
will all appeal to young folk if read aloud 
sympathetically. Then the poets must not 
be forgotten, and the great stories of the 
world, such as concerning King Arthur and 
his Knights of the Round Table, the Norse 
legends, and many others, which arc to be 
obtained specially told in simple though 
not babyish language, in more than one 
scries of books. The lives of modern men, 
such as General Gordon, Bishop Hannington, 
Da\'id Livingstone, h'athcr Damien, are all 
too valuable to be omitted when selecting 
reading matter. 

Reading of the Bible 

The reading aloud of suitable portions 
of the Bible must not be forgotten, and 
its stately and sometimes formal style of 
language appeals in a w^ondcrful way to 
children, even to those w^ho might possibly 
be thought too young to comprehend it. 
What more stirring account could heart of 
child desire than the story of the three 
Hebrew boys m the fiery furnace, or the 
selling of Joseph into Egypt by his brethren ? 
(Hiestions will probably follow^ the reading 
more quickly than they can be answ'crcd, 
and very much depends on the replies given. 
A child IS quick to reach the heart of a sub- 
ject, and often formulates a theology that 
w'ould shame older jieople 

The Mother’s Hour 

When the j^ounger ones have gone to bed 
comes the chat wath mother m the firelight, 
wdien things arc w'hisjiered that never 
could have been breathed m the bright light, 
or she goes to the piano and jilays a favourite 
hymn tunc and all sing the w^ords. If some 
member of the family be on the sea, that 
grand hymn, “ Eternal Father, strong to 
save,” is never omitted, or, maybe, it is 
abvays sung on Sunday evenings for the 
sake of some other ” mother’s boy ” in 
” peril on the sea.” 

Good-nights arc said, and mother alone 
is perhaps thinking of her bairns growing 
up so quickly, when she may find one or 
other has quietly slipped downstairs to make 
a voluntary confidence or ask the solution 
of some childish jiroblcm, and she feels 
this is her reward — the love and trust of her 
children. Who can say that the remembrances 
of the Sunday evening talks may not 
prove to be the very best safeguards for the 
grown men and women ? 
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WHERE TO STUDY ART 

THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ART, SOUTH KENSINGTON 

Lontinued Jt om e 3i>Si, i'art 23 

How Aft Teachers are Trained— Some Students who have Become Famous — The Modelling 
School and its Work — The Architectural School — The Wide Scope of the Design School Curriculum — 
The Embroidery Class and its Opportunities 


A FOUR years’ course ol literary lectures is 
“ delivered by Mr. Beckwith A. Spencer, 
M.A., dealing with ihe genei'cil history ol art 
from ])rchistori( times down to the prc'sent 
da3^ and coin])iising such subjects as (i reck 
mythology and sculpture, early Christian art, 
outlines of mcdia*\’al liuropean history from 


the fifth to the thirteenth century, Byzantine 
architecture, the Kenaissancc in Italy, French 
art in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, and the industrial revolution in 
the nineteenth century and its effects This 
coiiise every student is cxjiected to attend 
The interest and value of the lectures is 
still further en- 



hanced by the 
lecturer’s plan of 
holding classes for 
the chs('ussion of 
the subject matter 
of the lectures and 
the revision of the 
stud e n t s’ notes, 
which prove most 
heljiful to students 
in the prejiaration 
of the essays they 
arc required to 
produce from time 
to time. 

The lecturer also 
holds classes for the 
study of French or 
Italian, which all 
students are re- 
quired to attend, 
unless they can 
already show a 
considerable ac- 
quaintance with 
one or other tongue. 
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Every student of the College is also 
expected to execute a pictorial or decorative 
figure composition as home work once a 
month, the subjects being selected from the 
literature of the period which is being studied 
in the literary lectures. These compositions 
are afterwards hung in their order of merit, 
and criticised by the Professor of Painting 
and Mural Decoration. Students have the 
privilege of lull access to the wonderful art 
library at the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
which proves of special value to them in 
connection with the literary course. 

In the Etching and Engraving School 
course. Sir Frank Short, R A , P.R.E., gives 
students practical instruction in etching, 
aquatint engraving, line engraving, mezzo- 
tint engraving, steel facing, and jilate 
printing. 

There is a most thorough and valuable 
course on “The Methods of Teaching 
given to all si udents 
who intend to be- 
come teachers by 
the Principal and 
Headmaster of the 
Royal ("ollege of 
Art, Mr. Spencer. 

The period of train- 
ing m methods of 
teaching is spread 
over the whole 
course of the stu- 
dent’s c o 1 1 e g (i 
career, with the 
object of fitting him 
or her on leaving to 
become a teacher, 
and to grajqde with 
the various jioints 
which may arise in 
dealing gener.dly 
with art instruction. 

The lectures given 
by the Principal 
include such sub- 
jects <is “ The His- 
tory of Drawing 
as a Means ot Education,” the work of 
Rousseau, Pestalozzi, and Froebel. The 
neccissity is obvious for an art master or 
mistress to make himself or herself acejuamted 
with the system upon which students have 
been taught before entering the school of 
art — namely, methods pursued 111 the 
elementary and secondary schools, the 
drawing done by the child from seven to 
twelve years of age, and from twelve years 
up to the time of his or her entering the 
school ot art. A review is given of the 
subjects taught in schools of art and 
examined by the Board of Education and 
School Management, and the mistake shown 
ot neglecting general education in the art 
student. 

Students following this .special teaching 
course give instruction in the College at 
certain specified classes, under the direction 
of the Principal, who, in order to prepare 
them for this work gives special instruction 


in the methods of teaching four times a week. 
The teaching power of each student in 
training is. however, taken into account in 
awarding travelling scholarships, and prizes. 

While the primary object of the Royal 
College of Art is to train teachers, many 
students afterwards take up the practice of 
one or other of the fine arts as a profession, 
and the list of past students who have 
risen to fame is a fine one. 

Notable Pupils of the School 

Among present-day women artists who 
owe at least a part, if not all, of their training 
to the Royal College of Art may be men- 
tioned H R H. Princess Louise, Duchess of 
Arg^dl, (dara Montalba, Mrs Stanhope 
F'orbes, and Miss Lucy Kemp Welch, 
R.B.A , who for a time eittended the Etching 
School Amongst men are to be iound the 
names of Professor Ilerkomcr, R A , Luke 


I'lldcs, R A , Henry Wood ; J. J. Shannon, 
R A. ; W. Llewellyn ; Alfred D^ury, A R A. ; 
h'. Derwent Wood ; and (icorge Clausen, R.A. 

Advanced students, while still working at 
the College, are allowed to execute com- 
missiom^ with the special jiermission ot the 
Principal, and a number of them exhibit 
annually at the Royal Academy, and have 
been specially successful in selling their 
works this year (tqti). 

The past and present students of the 
Modelling School were specially well repre- 
sented, no fewer than fourteen showing 
pieces of sculjiture Miss Lawson, one of the 
senior students, has no less than three 
exhibits, one of which, “ A Bacchante,” 
was sold almost immediately ; while last 
year she sold a charming little “ Daphne.” 

Miss Winser, a past student, has a colossal 
figure in the Academy of iqit, and also 
had a similar figure in the Franco-Bntish 
Exhibition. 



Professor Lcthaby and his assistant directing ihe work of a class in the Design School The curriculum of 
this school IS a very wide one, and after passing a certain standard of excellence students are allowed to 
specialise to a certain extent 
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The fame of I’rofcssor Tauten as a teacher 
of scul})ture has Ira veiled far and wide, 
and girl students coming from Australia, 
("anada, Newfoundland, and the United 
States, as well as Iroin Scotland and Ireland, 
are now working together in the Modelling 
School, se\a;ral of them jierched high upon 
scaholdinqs and ])latiorms, and each one 
engaged upon a separate piece of work - 
such, lor instance, as an original design lor 
a fount.am— besides executing studies in 
every size from the lile model, who sits 
several days a week 

lYotessor Tanteri - wdio has also a very 
large class of men students - visits the girl 
students’ studio three or tour times a week 
to criticise and advise, taking special pains 
to set less advanced students on the right 
road when beginning a fresh jiiece of work , 
and his able assistant, Mr Clemens, is 
constantb' in and out, ready to give any 
helji that ma^ be needed 


'I'lie Modelling School course includes 
com])OsitK)n, ligure, and ornament in the 
round, and to fill architect und spaces, 
modelling Iroin life in the round and in 
relief, modelling in iolds, and the arrange- 
ment ol draiienes in the round and in relief, 
the ariMiigements ol drapery to explain the 
movements of the ligure, studies of animals, 
ligure and ornamental design (/a// si:c), the 
enlargement of a figure by means of pointing, 
and marble carving There aie also highly 
technical lectures and demonstrations on the 
method of modelling the bust and the figure 
Irom life, and the modelling of drajieries in 
high relief and low relief, figure and orna- 
mental designs for architecture and art 
manufacture, medallions, medals, and ])laqucs 
are represented. 

Occasional practical illustrations arc also 
given in the art of casting. 

There is a special summer sculpture 


course of tw^o weeks for students coming up 
from the country — most of them teachers 
m the provinces — and to these Professor 
T.anteri gives a most interesting set of four 
demonstration lessons, showing exactly how 
a portrait model from the life should be built 
u]) , wdiile the students also find time to do 
a life-sized figure during the time, wdiich 
Professor Lantcri criticises 

While there are at present (1911) no 
w'omcn students 111 the Upper Architectural 
School, under Professor Beresford Pite, 
F R l.B.A , for general practical architecture 
of necessity entails much climbing over roofs 
and crossing joists — proceedings altogether 
too hazardous for the ordinary w'oman — 
every student, however, is required to take 
a preliminary course in the low^cr division 
oi the Architectural School, which includes 
the study of English w'ooclwork, masonry, 
and Greek and Italian Renaissance architec- 
ture, before specialising in any of the other 
three upper schools, and on 
one occasion a girl student 
Ctime out at the head of a list 
ol sixty men and girls m the 
arcliitectural class at the end 
oi her first year 

This knowledge ol arclii- 
tecture subsequently proves 
very vahuible to the wmman 
sculptor, artist, and designer, 
and is extremely useful in 
the planning out of landscape 
gardens and many similar 
artistic professions now' open 
to women ; w^hile garden 
architecture, the designing 
and building of fountains, 
garden temples, and the like, 
IS a branch of the profession 
m which w'omen have already 
been most successful. 

The spacious class-room of 
the Design School, under 
Professor W R Tethaby, 
seems always crowed cd to 
overflowing, despite tlie fact 
that practical w'orkmanship 
in the different craft classes is taken con- 
currently With the general drawing work ol 
the studio, and that a large number of students 
arc ahvays working m the Museum, for the 
making of a series of careful studies of uni- 
form size m the Museum, to be kept for 
future reference on w^hatever happens to be 
the student’s owm subject of interest, is an 
important part of his or her course. 

The Desig-n School 

As Professor Tethaby remarked, “ In 
their right of entering into the Museum — for 
winch they have admission through a special 
private door — students at the College are in 
the enjoyment of a sort of perpetual travel- 
ling scholarship, going constantly in and out 
to study ancient art.” 

The Design School curriculum is an im* 
mensely wide one, and each student, aftei 
passing a certain standard of all-round 



Students painting a head from life in the School of Mural and Decorative Painting. Each 
student in this school is expected to take up also at least one branch of craft work 
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excellence, is allowed to a certain extent to 
specialise in the direction for which she has 
the greatest natural bent. Such a specialising 
nr»ay be book decoration, for instance, and 
everything appertaining ’thereto, including 
illustration in pen and ink and colour, title- 
pages, illustrations aild lettering, wood- 
engraving, photographic reprodnciion, litho- 
graphy, etching, and bookbinding. Or it 
maybe the decoration of printed stuffs, wall- 
papers and holders, textile fabrics, embroi- 
dery, lace, carpets, and damasks ; or, again, 
in decoration involving figure composition, 
such as stained glass, mosaics, and tapestry ; 
or m gold and silversmiths’ work, in jewelleiy 
making, and enamelling, modelled and 
carved ornament m stone, wood, and plaster, 
gesso work, gilding, and metal- work in 
wrought or cast iron, lead, and breiss ; or 111 
cabinet-work, house decoration, pattern 
painting, and the making of stencils, all of 
which arc included in the course. 

Mural Decoration 

In the School of Mural and Decorative 
Painting, under Professor Gerald C. Moira, 
composition of a decorative character is the 
principal feature ol the Upper Sc hool course. 

Every composition is executed with due 
legard to its titness as an architectural 
decoration, and the scale of figures m relation 
to the space which they are intended to 
decorate is a special feature of the students’ 
work. 

Each student is required to select and ]^ose 
his or her model, tind also to choose and 
arrange all drapc'ry introduced, and is thus 
equipped to carry out any decorative woik 
m alter life, liesides gaming a sound training 
m this important bianch of the management 
of a school 

The work ol the .students of the up])er 
school includes making constant studies 
from the hie in oil and tempera, figure com- 
position, and the designing c^f cai toons 
During then last year they are required to 
undertake important schemes of mural 
decoration, tin cl may be called upon to assist 


in carrying out large schemes of decoration 
for an important building, w^orkmg m various 
media. 

The students in the Low’cr Division at 
first make five hour studies from the antique 
111 c harcoal, and draw heads tind hands ‘from 
the life They go on to paint from the 
antique in colour, and from the head, life 
size, and begin the study of figure composi- 
tion eind the elementary pnncijilcs of dc'sign 
before passing on to the* Upper Division of 
the Painting School 

Each stuclent in the Painting and Model- 
ling Schools takes up at least one breinch 
ol cralt w^ork, and the students in the 
Design School arc expected to take up 
several, m order to learn by practical 
experience the limitations of the materials 
in wdiich their designs are destined to be 
w’orked out. 

The Embroidery Class 

The Embroidery Class, wdiich takes place 
on Thursday afternoons, under the direction 
of IMrs Arclnbald H Christie, is attended by 
almost every w^oman student in the school, 
lor the demands lor design and embroidery 
go together m almost every woman teacher’s 
post, and girls double their chances of success 
il they are skilled in the intricacies of 
embroidery. 

Theie is a constant demand for teachers 
of embroidery and design fiom the tiacie 
schools, tor which tlie salaries offered are 
from £i^o to ;^i5o a year. 

The Embioidery Class in full swing is 
specially interesting to tlie visitor, for each 
one of the forty or fifty students jn'csent is 
engaged in carrying out an original design, 
w'hicli she has herself executed after a 
thcjrough study of the masterpieces of old- 
w'orld ncedlew^ork in the museums, and 
many cif the specimens wdiich the waiter was 
pnvaleged to see w'Cie excpiisitc in design, 
colouring, and workmanslnp 

The cour.se includes tlie tracing of pat- 
tc^rns, ancient and modern stitches and 
methods of work, gold work, figure w^ork, 
apphcpie work, cut 
and drawn work, 
and the meiking up 
of finished em- 
broideries. Tapes- 
try weavang also 
f o r m s a special 
part of the course 
C o in p £i r a - 
tively little can, ol 
course, be actually 
done m class in 
the s])ace of a 
couple ol hours or 
so, .so that most 
students get 
through a certain 
amount of em- 
b r o 1 cl e 1 y as 
home work each 
week. 

7 b be continued. 



The Embroidery Class at the Royal College of Art is attended by almost all the women students, each of 
whom carries out her own original design 
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THE ART OF VAMPIHG 

By Mrs. WEGUELIN GREENE 

Vamping on the Piano, Banjo, Guitar, or Mandolin — Knowledge of Harmony Essential to Successful 
Harmony— The Common Chord of a Key— The Dominant Seventh — How to Learn the System — 

Songs to Choose 


'^HE wish to vamp is always strong with 
^ those who can play at all, but though 
the car is guide enough up to a point, know- 
ledge sooner or later must come to the rescue. 

The two most important chords for the 
process come readily to the hands, but to use 
them casually without understanding them 
IS fatal to progress. I'lieir intervals must 
be thoroughly realised instead of merely 
guessed, for the vampist requires exactly 
those tonal combinations in five other 
keys for even quite a simple melody. 

Harmony may be a formidable, but it is a 
very attractive subject 

If, for example, the key of D be chosen, the 
primary chord will he built up of D, F .sharp, 
and A — a combination known as a triad. 

In music all intervals include the starting 
and final note. From I) to F sharp, 
then, there are five half tones ; from F sharp 
to A four half tones. The vampist instinc- 
tively uses these notes in other positions, 
F sharp or A serving as the lowest note, while 
in the ba.ss one of the chord notes will be 
made to serve the octave. So much for what 
is called the tonic or common chord of the key. 

Turning to the second one, composed of 
four notes, we find this combination A, 
C sharp, F, and G — a beautiful chord when 
struck. Here again, for artistic purjioses, 
any one of the foui can be used as the lowest 
or root note, the bai.s note em])loying one 
as required. To extend remarks m these 
connections, it is oj)en to the vamjnst to use 
just as many, or as few, of the note's as fancy 
directs, also to play them open in arpeggio 
fashion, the bass octave jircceding them 
for the bar’s first beat 

How to Apply the System 

And now to the other five keys that will 
be called ujion to offer their common chords, 
and those of the dominant .seventh as just 
described. One will be A major, live notes 
iihead, another (i major, four notes ahead. 
The others will be minors — namely, B minor, 
F' sharp minor, and F minor. In their triads 
the second note is always lowered hall a tone, 
which makes an extra half one for the next 
two intervals It should be noted that the 
minors are a third below the majors, and arc 
always known as their relatives. Including 
the starting key, there is now a group of six 
with which to ring the necessary changes. 
If the song is on very simple lines, two keys 
may be called on to help with the accompani- 
ment ; another may require three, but not a 
few will certainly need the six. 

It IS one thing, however, to know the 
system, and another to be able to use it 
readily. To arrive at this, it is an excellent 
plan to go through all the keys in groups of 
six, setting out their chords in manuscript. 


All the positions should be included. The 
dominant seventh chord, it should be added, 
IS tiresome to transcribe out of its first position. 
Going back to the key first dealt with, the 
displacing of A to a position above G means 
squeezing these two on a space and line 
uncomfortably near together. To glance at a 
few printed songs is always to find this species 
of chord, whether m part or as a whole, with 
something of a diphthong appearance. 

When all are written out, the vampist 
should familiarise herself with the processes 
on the piano, noting the absolute family 
likeness the scheme in any one key bears 
to that in another. In every instance the 
chords will be built up of the same intervals, 
and will be capable of corresponding changes 
of jiosition. The five keys known as the 
attendant ones will always, too, be in the 
same order. 

Some Sonsrs for Begfinners 

A necessary remark at this point is that, 
if a song is in the minor mode, the keys 
needed will be one minor five notes ahead, 
one four ahead To these must be added 
three majors, a third above their minors. 
It IS easily grasjied that this is a mere 
reversing of matters, a little tiresome at 
first to realise, but very plain sailing after a 
few initial trials of minor settings. 

There is nothing dry about trying over 
the schemes of six at the jiiano; on the con- 
trary, the desire grows greater and greater 
to experiment in further directions. A key 
to be wary about is F sharp, as the group 
in tins instance is a mixture of sharps and 
flats. The attendant one five notes ahead, 
for instance, is that of D flat ; the one four 
notes aheail, B major, which has five sharps 
lor its signature. In the relative minors a 
mixture of flats and sharj)s also occurs. 

Another key needing special consideration 
is C major. Having neither sharjis nor 
flats of its own, the attendant keys run into 
both, for F major with B flat is in the group 
and G major with F sharp. Of the three 
minors, F minor and D minor have a sharp 
and flat respectively. 

The art of vamping is an enviable one, for 
not only can it be applied to the piano, but 
to the guitar, banjo, and mandolin. Ex- 
cellent songs to stait ujion are plantation 
ones, in change with which can be taken 
the older airs of Christy Minstrel days. In 
turn, too, can come the original Irish, 
Scotch, and English ballads, too few of which 
find a place in the modern repertoire. 

No rule can be given as to which keys of 
every group will be called upon to lend their 
chords, for every song has different re- 
quirements in this connection. The same 
remark holds good for the positions. 




WOMAN IN HER GARDEN 


This section gives infonncilion on gardening topics winch will he of > 

'alue to all women — the 

woman who lives in town, the woman who lives 111 the country, irrespective of whether she has a large 
or small purse at her disposal. The range of subjects is very wide and includes : 

Praitual Articles on Horticnl- 

'Jhe tabic Gai'den 

Comen’a/of le^ 

ture 

Nature Gai dens 

/'fames 

Flower Growing for Profit 

Water Gardens 

Fell Gla'^sc's 

Violet Farms 

7 'he IVindoiv Gaidcn 

Greenhouses 

French Gardens 

Famous Gardens of England 

Vtuef les, ete.f etc. 


FRUIT-FARMING FOR PROFIT 

By A. C. MARSHALL, F.R.H.S. 

Author o/‘ The Fanners' Fnend^" ^^S7nall tloUings for Wotnen," etc 

Types of Fi:'uit*'Farining — Selection of a Site — When to Start — The Approximate Profits — 

Capital Required 


A VISIT to Ihe country in April or May, when 
^ the fruit-trees present an appearance of 
driven snow tinged with pink, is dchghtliilly 
entrancing, only to be equalled by the aspect 
in September when the sell-same tre(‘s are 
burdened with rosy-checked apples or alluring 
pears and plums 

Tlicre IS something inspiring about the 
well-kept orchiiid, with its neat rows of 
trees, each equidistant, tlint seem to radiate 
like tlic spokes of a wheel as one cycles or 
drives past , senic;d ranks ol soldiers ajipcar 
disorderly eompa,rcd with these trees, and 
whichever way one looks they form them- 
selves into lines that dwindle in perspective 
towards the Hanking hedge. 

So much for the outside; point of view But 
how do these trees look to their owner, to 
the man or woman who d(;pcnds upon them 
for a living ? Tlie beautiful fields ol white 
blossom aie only so much fickle pioniise, 
sources of worry and .inxiety — ^there is so 
much that may happen before the realisation 
of the harvest. The uniform lows represent 
so much capital and so much Libour, It is 
only the full baskets and tlie straining horses 
leaving for market that bring enthusiasm to 
the glower. 

The Possibilities of Fruit Farming 

These are the two sides to the picture, and 
the woman wlio would become a professional 
fruit -farmer must look closely upon the darker 
surface of the canvas. She must weigh the 
pros and cons, the possibles and probables, 
before embarking upon the undertaking. 

However, not to dwell upon the dismal too 
long, there is undoubtedly a very good living 
to be earned from fruit-farming, and it is no 


exaggeration to say that fortunes have been 
nitide fiom it The demand lor home-grown 
Iruil IS greater than e\'er, and tlie produce 
itself IS unequalled the world o\er. True, 
Cahiornia can grow larger and brighter 
apples and Sp.iin more prolific giapes, but 
our own fruit jiossesses the mor(‘ delicate 
flavoiii , thinner skins, and better (piahtics 
geneially, tlianks to tlie Gull Stream, which 
giv(‘s our atmosjihcrc the precise degree of 
humidity necessiiry 

MelhoJs of Planting 

Liind, efficiently planted witli the riglit 
varieties of Jruit-trecs, can be m.idc to yield 
^70 pci acre per annum, and there are a few 
expents who Jay cltum to an c\cn greater 
return tlian tins Be that as it may, liow- 
e\’er, /30 per acr(‘ per annum is ]>y no means 
to be dcs]nscd, and land under fruit cultiva- 
tion does not entail the labour ot market - 
gaidcnmg or flower cultuic- 

In the Iwcsham district, which is tlie 
ca})ital ol King Fruit, the broad ])rmciplcs 
are to plant standard fruit-trees twenty feet 
apart , m the centre of the alleyways to plant 
bush fruit, such as currants and gooseberries, 
and to devote all the remaining sp<ice to 
ras])bcrries and strawberries This nitiy be 
almost called mtensue Jruit cultuic, tor not 
one inch ol room is wasted 

Another plan is to plant standaid trees in 
a paddock to form an orchard and to run 
fowls or other stock beneath them Then, 
again, flowers for market may be cultivated 
under fruit-trees, and there arc' many growers 
who run rows of tulips, daffodils, or wall- 
flowers between the standard and bush 
fruit. 
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Yet another method is to plant apples, 
pears, or plums trained in a pyramid or bush 
shape ten feet apart, and to fill the inter- 
vening spaces with gooseberries or currants. 

One system is as good as the other, and 
which is \c:> be adopted depends upon circum- 
stances. Generally speaking, however, the 
Evesham plan is the most satisfactory, except 
that one must inevitably wait a little longer 
for returns. 

Fruit-trees are trained in a variety of ways. 
First of all, there is the common standard- 
trained tree. This consists of a main trunk, 
stem, or standard some six feet in height, 
from the head of which emanate the l)ranches. 
The centre is somewhat hollow, and the 
formation of the branches like an upturned 
umbrella, so that sun and light may enter. 

Then there is the half-standard — a tree on 
precisely the same principle, except tliat the 
standa.rd itself is much shorter. Half-stan- 
dards are used where no live-stock is kept to 
gnaw at the l)ranches, and they are likely to 
come into bearing sooner than the full 
standards, whilst they will obviously make 
b('tter ])rogrcss in an exposed position. 


1 rained t riiit Irees 

Bush trees liave very short trunks, and 
the branches emanate from a point quite 
(dose to tlic^ ground ; they arc usually trained 
in pyramidal form, and are particularly useful 
from the fact that tliey come into bear- 
ing very early. Moreover, tliey are easy to 


prune, simple to protect from birds, and the 
fruit itself can be picked with little trouble. 

Trained trees are an art unto themselves. 
There is the fan-trained specimen which is 
nailed to a wall or secured to lines of wire 
netting running transversely. Wall-plums, 
pears, and apples are invariably ideal dessert 
fruit, commanding fancy prices. A “ dwarf- 
trained ’’ tree is one with a main stem only 
about a foot in height ; “ trained ” trees are 


longer in the stem, and are used for 
culture where the heads have to be r< 
above some obstacle, such as a window 01 
growing plants. 

Espalier trees are trained cither on a 
or on wires in the open, and they, 
furnish very fine fruit. They are train 
that horizontal branches emanate fre 
inain upright stem, and in other ways, 
there are cordon trees, which have 1 : 
single stem some six feet in height, brh 
with short fruit-spurs. 

Where to Start 

The expert who has a certain deman 
the choicest fruit works with espalier, coi 
and wall trees as far as is possible, bu 
practical fruit-farmer who rents se 
acres invariably remains steadfast to 
older standard and bush fruit. Quality r 
of course, be considered very carefully 
the established standard tree yields cpiar 
and, after all, the latter must hold 
greater sway. 

There is practically no part of the Bi 
Isles in which fruit does not thrive, 
naturally there are some districts b 
than others. Kent, the garden of England," 
holds first pla('(‘ as a county, but there are the 
fruit -gardens of Middlesex, Worcester- 
shire, and ITcrefordshirc tliat must not be 
overlooked. Deep, holding soil is required, 
and thin, shelving land should be avoided. 
Personal observation will teach the beginner 
much as to judging successful fruit- 
bearing land, l)ut where capital is 
to l)c risked and years of labour 
involved one cannot be too careful, 
and it is economical in the end to call 
in expert arlvice, to have the soil 
analysed, and, generally speaking, 
to lea.ve no stone unturned in tlie 
effort to court success. 

Next to good land and soil, the 
market must be considered. The 
ideal spot on perfect soil rising on 
a gentle hillside open to the south, 
is as useless as the Sahara if there 
is no convenience for transit and for 
disposing of the produce. The 
sheltered, favoured spot must be 
within easy call of a township where 
fruit may be sold, or, at least, of a 
railway that will bridge the inter- 
vening gap. 

Within a circle of thirty miles of 
London or a large city, fruit-farming 
is likely to be most successful. 
Eailway charges are a perfect bug- 
bear, swallowing up profits to an 
amazing extent. True, land comparatively 
near to a city is more costly than that in 
remote country places, but it is better when 
fruit-farming to pay the additional rent, and 
be nearer a market. 

As for the details of selling fruit, these may 
be arranged by private treaty ; or may be 
left to a commission agent of repute at a 
market. The fruit may be advertised and 
sent direct to the consumer. Many Evesham 



A lan'trained pear-tree on a wall during the first year of planting. Good 
dessert fruit always commands its market 


rich 
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growers thus dispose of their wares. It 
may be sold to country carriers, many of 
whom buy fruit at a fixed price, and take it 
into towns to sell at their own risk Again, 
in many parts there arc auction sales in 
May, June, and July, when immature fruit 
IS sold as it hangs upon the trees, to be 
gathered at the expense and pleasure of the 
purchaser In any case, however, home-grown 
fruit will always find a buyer, and the in- 
stances when there has been such a glut that 
even picking has not been remunerative arc 
very few and far between. . 

When to Start 

The best time of all to commence fruit- 
farming is the early autumn. Michaelmas is 
the favourite time for making removals in 
the country, and more land comes into tlic 
market at that quarter than at any other. 
Having fixed upon a suitable spot, engage 
the services of a solicitor to draw u]) the lease 
This IS another point where the layman is 
apt to stumble, lor it is the easiest matter 
in the world for the beginner to take a 
piece of land and plant it, only to find, a 
few years later, that the landlord can evict 
him or her, and benefit from the capital and 
labour expended. Conditions should be 
made in the lease .so that the tenant receives 
full reward lor the improved value of the 
holding when the lease terminates 
' The planting of fruit-trees may proceed 
from October till March, exce])t when frost 
is actually in the ground, but the middle 
weeks of October are perhaps the best time 
of all. The ground tlien still retains .some 
of its summer w'armth, and during the long 
winter the tree has an opportunity of be- 
coming firmly established. Certainly, trees 
jilanted in the sjiring do not stand their 
removal so readily as those shifted in the 
autumn, and another point is that the 
nurserymen hold the best stocks at the 
beginning of the season. 

Capital Required 

As for the cost of commciu mg a fruit-Jarm, 
this is rather a diilercnt matter from the 
actual caintal reciuired. Wlicn one is griming 
floral or vegetable cro])s there is a return the 
first season ; with fruit one must wait at 
least two seasons before cash liegins to even 
dribble in The cajntal required to embark 
upon such a venture implies not only the bare 
cost of planting, rent, and incidental out- 
goings, but also the expcn.se of living m the 
meantime ; £y) would stock an acre wdth 
fruit-trees, and a further ;fio would put 
unkempt land in a fit condition for planting 
Further expenses include a supply C)1 baskets, 
ladders, tools, and general ajipliances 

Fruit-farming is an investment , market- 
gardening IS more of a speculation The lady 
with an annuity, or sufficient means to tide 
her over the early years, can enter upon 
fruit-farming light-heartedly w^here a poorer 
sister would have to pause and consider. 

At the very outset, the writer would point 
out to the beginner that there is really a 


considerable amount of work attached to 
fruit-farming. It is not sufficient merely to 
plant the trees, and then to await results 
Fruif -growing is a perpetual war, a sequence 
of strife against pests of many kinds, against 
the w^eather, and against disease. 

TIow many amateurs, for examjile, know^ 
that fruit-trees are grease-banded in October ? 
Grease-banding consists of tying lengths of 
grcasc-])roof pa])er round the trunks and 
mam branches of trees, and oi smothering 
the paper wnth a specially made sticky sub- 
stance The object of this treatment is to 
entrap the female of a wingless moth that 
winters in fruit-trees, ascending by means 
of the trunk, only to lav her eggs, and in the 
Sjiring to propagate a race of grubs that wall 
infest the fruit 

Then there arc the smother-fires that the 
professional lights in the early mornings of 
spring days to ward off frost from the blos- 
som. These fires, which are made from oil 



Grcase.'bandmg a fruit'tree to entrap a certain moth which produces 
grubs most destructive to fruit. The operation is performed in 
October and resumed in January 


scattered on wet straw^ emit volumes of 
dense smoke, thus keejiing aw ay the cruel icy 
blast that w^ould spell ruination On the 
more up-to-date farms sjiecial vessels con- 
taining an inflammable Injuid arc used, the 
“ lamps,” as they are called, being retailed 
by dealers wdio cater for the grower. 

Again, there is spraying, or the syringing 
of the trees with chemical mixtures, an 
operation that may ha\ c to be performed 
several times a year to check insect pests, 
and to keej) the trees healthy The profes- 
sional fruit-farmer leaves nothing to chance, 
and all that can be done to jiroduce a jirofit- 
able crop of fine iiuit is carefully attended 
to. It is a serious, strenuous occupation, 
entailing considerable labour right through 
the year, but at the same time it is a healthy 
calling, and there are great numbers of 
ladies who grow fruit successfully and with 
profit 


To be con I mu cd. 
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TME MASilHG AHD CARE OF LAWNS 

By HELEN COLT, F.R.H.S. Diploma of the Royal Botanic Society 

Repairing Lawns — Cutting Young Grass — Finding Levels for a New Lawn — The Ground Line — 
Drainage-Grass Seed and Turves— Top-dressing Lawns — Weeding and Other Matters 


ARDEN lawns often need repair, for 
^ l^are, unsightly patches appear in parts 
wiicre the grass has deteriorated or died. 
Such a condition should be treated as 
follows • 

Scratch the bare portions of the grass 
deeply with an iron-toothed rake, and re-sow 
at the first opportunity, allowing one ounce 
of seed to the square yard. Sow the seeds 
on a fairly still day, and cover them very 
lightly with finely sifted loam. Then rake 
the surface gently, and pass the roller 
lightly across it. A webbing of green or 
black cotton should be stretched on small 
sticks across the jfiaces repaired, as birds 
are fond of grass seed, and will plunder it 
if not checked. 

A dressing of fertilising fibre — obtainable 
for the ])iirpose — will be of great benefit 
if applied at this stage, as it will serve both 
to ])rotect and nourish the young grass when 


it appears. Half a bushel of the fibre 
will be sufficient to dress four square yards 
of ground. 

Cutting: Young: Grass ^ 

It IS ol importance to cut the young grass 
wiicn not more than two inches high, as by 
doing so a strong growth is encouraged. 
The knives of the machine should be set 
rather high for the jnirposc, or a scythe 
may be used. Very small patches of grass 
may even be cut with the grass-shears, 
so long as these arc m good condition. 
After cutting, the grass should be rolled 
lightly for the first few times, as this 
encourages the roots to spread, and fresh 
growth to be made. 

Where it is desired to make an entirely 
fresh lawm from seed, the above directions 
will apply equalty, but careful preparations 
must first be made. The ground should 


be spread thickly with good manure, and 
then be trenched, so that the manure falls 
to the bottom, where it will afford an 
excellent reserve of food and moisture. 
Basic slag may be applied near the surface 
while trenching, at the rate of 10 pounds 
to /|o square yards, and kamit at the rate 
ol five pounds to the same area. 

Finding: Levels for New Lawns 

After digging is finished, the ground should 
be allowed some weeks to settle, and then 
be raked carefully until a fine tilth is 
obtained. The levels will, ol course, be 
previously taken if necessary, using bornmg- 
rods and a spirit-level. This is done in 
the following way : Take the first, or sight- 
ing, rod, and rest it upon a stake driven 
into the ground at one end of the plot to 
be levelled, and rest a second one on another 
stake which has been levelled with the first 
by means of the spirit-level. 

The stakes having been 
distributed 111 a straight line 
from one end of the plot to 
the other, a third bornmg- 
rod is jdaced on the third 
stake. If on looking over 
the sighting-rod, the tops of 
the other two can be seen 
together, the bornmg-rods 
are then on a dead level. 

The Ground Line 

To find the ground line, 
start lor levelling at the 
highest ])omt, and drive 111 
a stake, six inches deep. Then 
put in another stake the 
length of the spirit-level aw ay 
from the finst, making both 
level after testing with 
rods. Drive in a third stake, and place a 
rod on this Continue throughout the plot, 
leaving the stakes m the ground, and using 
the rods over again, till the operation is 
complete. 

The surface-line can be decided thus : 
Measure the distance from the top of each 
stake to the original surface of the soil, 
and set the distances down on paper. Add 
all the different heights together, and divide 
by the number of stakes minus one. The 
result w^ill give the distance which requires 
to be measured down from the level of 
each rod. 

If levelling has to be done on ground 
where the height varies considerably in 
different parts, the length of the stakes will 
of course, become too great, so the following 
plan is followed : After levelling the first 
three stakes, drive in a fourth stake as near 
as possible to the last. Leave it six inches 



After cutting young grass for ihe first few times it should be rolled lightly, as this encourages 
the roots to spread, and fresh growth to be made 
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or a foot above the ground surface, and then 
measure the difference between the two 
stakes, and put it down on paper. Level 
the next stake with this (reduced) stake, 
and repeat the process until the lowest 
point IS reached. Add up all the differences, 
and the total will give the difference between 
the highest and lowest points. 

When the ground has been staked out, 
begin the actual work of digging and re- 
moving the soil as required. 

Drainasfe 

Lawns on a slope will not require draining, 
but care should lie taken that a level lawn 
IS properly drained, or the grass will be 
sodden, and unsatisfactory, though over- 
drainiiig, should be equally avoided. 

A lawn will most frequently be suffi- 
ciently drained by cutting out drains two 
feet deep and filling up six inches of the 
depth with rubble or broken bricks. It is 
better to have a larger number of drams 
about one foot or eighteen inches from the 
surface than a smaller number laid very 
dee])ly. 

Where pipes are used, there should be 
a fall of at least om^ inch m every six feet. 
The basis upon which they are laid should, 
of course, be (|uitc firm and even. The 
pipes should be i i inches in width, and a 
shallow covering of rubble should be placed 
over them, the points of juncture especially 
being protected. Proper consideration must 
be given to the dcjith, direc- 
tion, and distance apart suit- 
able in cliff (‘rent cases, as 
these will vary with the 
conditions ol the ground. 

Grass Seed and Turf 

It used to be said that a 
tennis or croquet lawn re- 
cjuired three years from the 
time of sowing before it was 
fit to play on, but modern 
methods have changed this. 

A lawn sown 111 early autumn 
should be ready for play by 
the follcjwmg summer, and 
one sown in early sjirmg by 
the summer’s end 

In buying grass secid, the 
})urjK)se for which the lawn 
is recpiired should be stated, 
also the nature of the soil 

Where a lawn is to be 
made or repaired with turves 
in preference to seed, great care must be 
taken to obtain grass from a reliable source, 
or it may prove to be coarse, tussocky, and 
infested with weeds. The regulation size of 
turves IS 3 feet by i foot by 1 inch, and the 
price will be los. 6d. or so f)er 100 In 
laying turves, they must be jilaced ctirefully 
together, and be rammed with a turf-beater. 

As regards the top-dressing of established 
lawns, this may by done in spring either 
with a reliable artificial lawm manure, 
or with a mixture of light loam and wood 
ashes, pcisscd through a sieve. Basic slag 


is a good, cheap manure for lawns, especially 
those on a clay subsoil. It may be safely 
apjilied at the rate of six or eight pounds to 
twenty square yards. 

If a third proportion of kainit be mixed 
with the slag, only hall the cpiantity of the 
latter will be needed. Such a dressing will 
encourage the growth of fine grasses and 
clover, by supplying phosphates and potash 
and limiting the growth of coarse grasses 
b\ the absence of nitrogen, which the clover 
can obtain Irom the air. 

On a tennis-lawn, however, clover becomes 
slippery in damp weather, and it also dis- 
colours the balls, scj that a more general 
stimulant is sometimes required. To supply 
this, give sulphate of ammonia in spring 
at the rate of three-quarters ol a pound 
to forty square yards, mixed with four pounds 
of rape dust. 

If moss appears in patches — a sign of 
poverty of soil — scratch the places with a 
rake, and remove the moss entirely ; then 
fill 111 with fresh soil, sowing more seeds in 
the spot, and top-dressing the lawn at the 
first opportunity. 

Lawns are, of course, exhausted by con- 
stant cutting. For this reason the mowings 
should occasionally be left on the lawn 
— using the machine without a grass-box — 
as tlujse, if moistened, wall afford some 
nourishment. They will also provide a 
valuable mulch in time ol drought. 


Weeds should be dug out assiduously, 
using a spud or an old knife. Ne\’er allow 
a weed to go to seed, lor “ One year’s 
seeding, seven 3"ears’ weeding ” is a true 
proverb. It wx'eds are at any time too 
plentiful to remove hy hand, apply a jiincli 
of lawn sand to the crown efi each, or 
a mixture of ordinary sand and strong 
suljihate ol ammonia. 

Lawms .should be sw'cpt Irequently, not 
only to keep the lawn clean, but to en- 
courage root-action in the grasses, and to 
help m spreading worm-casts. 



Lawns should be swept frequently in order tc keep them clean and encourage root action in 
the grasses Occasionally, however, the mowings should be left on the lawn, and the 
machine used without the grass'box 
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This section of Every Woman’s Encyclopaedia gives instruction and practical information 


on every kind of recreation. 


I'he chief authorities on all such subiects have been consulted, 

and contribute exhaustive articles 

every fortnight, so that, when the Encyclopaedia is completed, the section will form a standard I 


reference library on woman’s recreation. I 

Sports 

Hobbies 

Pastimes 

Golf 

Photoi^‘aphy 

Card Gainer 

J.awu 7 'e nuts 

Chip Cai-vnit:^ 

Pahnistiy 

IluittlUi^ 

Jicut Iron If^otk 

k 01 tunc Telling by Caids 

Ji'iutn Sports 

Painting on Satin 

Holidays 

Jiaskit ikill 

Painting on Pottery 

Caravanning 

An/inv 

Poker IVork 

( 'ampin 

A/otoi 

Fretivork 

y ravelling 

A'oTuiUi^^ etc. 

Cane Basket lloiky etc. 

Cyclings etc., etc. 


A PROFITABLE HOBBY 

By N. NORMAN * 

A Dainty Form of Work — Scope for Artistic Tastes — Explanation of Terms in Making Flowers — 
How to Make Almond Blossom and Japonica — Materials Required — Disposition of the Flowers in 

the Decoration of a House 


Dai’Ek ^^ork has made rapid strides in 
^ the right direction, and the majority of 
l^eople have come to recognise at last its 
claims to merit. 

Properly studied and carried out, there 
IS no \'alid reason why it should not become 
a jiroh table hobby to many girls and 
women who naturally desire to supplement 
an inadequate or too slender income. It is 
work which is done at home, and this fact 
IS not the least of its many charms. The 
necessary outlay need not be expensive ; 
indeed, a lew ])cnce well spent now and 
then will soon ])rovide quite a stock of 
mateiials. Again, it is \ery dainty work, 
both in texture and colouiing, providing 
j-ileasant occupation for artistic eyes and 
fingers. 

And the joy of creating ! There arc few 
indeed who will deny its fascination, and 
those few should try the work themselves, 
and as they watch a thing of beauty 
grow under their own manipulation, then 
affirm, if they can, that there is no real 
joy in seeing the mind’s vision take material 
form. 

Paper w^ork branches out into several 
classes, all bearing relation to one another, 
inasmuch as they are all based on the same 
fragile material, but differing widely in the 


treatment. Thus wc have jiapcr flowers, 
against which there has been much un- 
merited , prejiidu e exhibited, now happily 
removed ; paper lami:)shadcs, infinitely 
cheaper, daintier, and more varied than 
the stereotyped silk shades ; pajier table- 
centres, some of them exquisitely pretty ; 
paper dresses ; trifles of all kinds — and all 
to be made easily by people wdio find 
ordinary faneywork tedious and uncon- 
genial. 

In these articles it is intended to deal 
with paper flowers, and before specialising 
upon any particular blossom it wall be 
better to take a few of the ordinary terms 
used, and to define their meanings, with a 
view to simplifying matters for those who 
may perchance be pleased to take up the 
work. 

Stemmin}; 

Firstly, and one of the most important 
parts, is stemming. To do this the wire is 
w^ound round the base of the flower, 
and carried down in a double twisted length 
so as to afford a firm support and yet to 
allow of its being bent gracefully. Over 
this is wound a narrow strip of green tissue 
paper, beginning at the wired part of the 
flow^er and thence wound smoothly down 
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A branch of almond blossom. This flower offers one of the 
most charming possibilities of paper work, and its successful 
imitation represents a result of high artistic achievement 


the wire until foliage is added, when the 
green tissue is continued to the end, where 
it is stuck by means of a little paste or 
gum. The adhesive may be used for the 
starting, as many beginners experience con- 
siderable difficulty m keeping the strip of 
tissue in its right position. 

The words add leaves applies to foliage 
which is appropriate to the flowers being 
made. Leaves of the rose, marguerite, 
carnation, etc , should be jirocurable 
at any large draper’s ; but the pre- 
served palm-leaves can be split up 
into narrow blades, and will then be 
found most useful for daffodils, irises, 
pinks, etc. These palms can be 

bought for a lew pence. 

Tlie alternative is to make paper 
leaves, but the other course will be 
found more profitable, as it is gene- 
rally bad foliage which stamps the 
work as being " papery.” 

The calyx is the green addition 
which is put on after the flower is 
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made and ready for stemming. Sometimes it 
has points, sometimes it is rounded, whilst, 
again, the number of points and the size 
of the calyx vanes considerably ; but the 
measurements and shape will ahvays be 
shown with each flower chosen for description. 

The word seeds is intended to denote the 
centres of the flow^ers, all of which are 
somewhat different. Wherever this is pos- 
sible, detailed instructions will be given as 
to the formation of these so as to ap])roach 
as nearly as may be those used for millinery 
purposes. In the cases where it is im- 
practicable to follow this course paper 
centres will have to be substituted, for the 
making of which instructions wall be given. 

Simple examples have been chosen for 
the first lesson in paper work — namely, 
almond blossom and japonica. 

How to Make Almond Blossom and Japonica 
The materials required for the making of 
these delicate flowers are few, simple, and 
easily procurable. Red, white, and pink 
tissue paper, some coarse white thread, a 
little lump of powdered chrome, gum arabic, 
sharp scissois and wire, together with some 
twags or branches, form the necessary 
outfit. 

For the almond blossom tw^o sheets of 
tissue paper, one white, one pale pink, 
will be required ; and these must be laid 
one inside the other, ahvays taking care 
to keep the two shades together. Fold the 
paper lengthways, and cut strips of about 
one and a quarter inch m wadth. These 
lengths must be folded eight times, and 
the top edges cut slightly lound, so that 
when the strip is again opened theie will 
be found sixteen sections, each of which 
must be cut about a quarter of an inch 
dowm. Cut the strip into lour, each having 
four sections, l.ay these on a cushion or 
on the palm of the left hand, and press a 
thimble or something round into the centre 
of each section ; then lay aside until the 
centre seeds are ready for use. 

Dissolve a small quantity of gum arabic, 
and mix wath it enough powdered chrome 
to form a thick paste. A little methylated 
spirit may be used if it is lequircd to dry 
the seeds quickly. 

Take some of the gum and soak a quantity 
of white thread, which, when dry, must be 
cut into short, even lengths. Dip the tips 
into the yellow mixture, and lay on one 
side to set. 



The almond blossoms arc made from two strips of tissue paper, pink and white, 
with a rounded top edge, which are cut together and formed into sections 
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When dry, about ten or twelve of these 
seeds should be wired together, and round 
them one of the ready prepared strips of 
paper, remembering that the white paper 
is kept on the inside. Wire this into 
position, leaving enough of the wire to 
act as a short stem by 'which to attach 
the blossoms to the twigs. 


Japonica is made m the same way, save 
that it grows on flat twigs and is made with 
red tissue only. 


almond blossom in a very novel manner 
may not come amiss. It was arranged 
in a drawing-room of somewhat lofty pro- 
portion, on a deep white frieze, with a 
paper below of palest green. The effect was 
very choice, the twigs and branches being 
fastened quite flat in an informal pattern, 
and the pale pink blooms just supply- 
ing the necessary touch of 
colour. 

For Table Decoration 

When flowers are either 
scarce or unattainable, a 
charming table decoration 
can be made of almond 
blossom or scarlet japonica 
If the hostess is so lucky 
as to possess some little 
silver vases, they could not 
be better filled than with 
j)ink almond blossom. No 
foliage will be necessary, lor, 
as the almond flowers be- 
fore its leaves appear, such 
would be unnatural and in- 
congruous Water, too, of 
course, will not be needed 
A taller silver vase, if pos- 
sible, should form the centre- 
piece , but if not to be had, then a set of 
four sm.dler ones will suffice, placed at the 
four corners of the table-centre. 



The stamens of the flower (on the extreme left) arc composed of white threads, stiffened 
with gum and tinted at the tips with chrome In the centre is shown a completed flower, 
and on the right, the roll of pink and white paper from which it is formed 


Where to Place the Flowers 

The flowers made, a few words may be 
said as to their use and disposition. 

There are so many places in a house 
where just such a decoration is really 
needed that it seems a pity w hen the 
obvious is disregarded and branches of 
japonica are stuck indiscriminately m 
spots where they look distinctly odd and 
out of ])lace. 

Halls are excellent for displaying large 
branches set in some of the tall Japanese 
vases, a particularly happy arrangement 
being the effect of japonica in a hall 'N\^hcrc 
cream Lmcrusta and red wallpaper have 
been employed. Against a green back- 
ground the more delicate almond blossom 
can be used much more effectively, one 
novel scheme seen m a green-papered 
drawing-room having proved sufficiently 
successful to suggest its repetition m other 
houses. 

The room itself was uncompromisingly 
square, a shape somewhat difficult to de- 
corate artistically, but at one of the corners 
had been set a huge imitation almond- 
tree, the flowering branches of which spread 
out and up, forming a semi-canopy over 
the small tea-table and chairs grouped 
under it. It was a pretty conceit, and 
amply repaid the small amount of trouble 
entailed by the manufacture of so many 
blossoms. 

Another Sujrsfeetlon 

One other suggestion for the u.se of 


To be toutinucd. 



A branch of laponica. This is made in the same way as almond 
blossom, except that the twigs must be flat and the blossoms red. 
not pink and white 
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How to Choose and Produce a Play for Amateurs— Qualifications of a Good Stage Manager— Types 
of Play to Choose— The Stage and Scenery— Common Mistakes to Avoid— Make-up— Movements— 

Business Details 


A mateur theatricals have advanced with 
such giant strides within the last few 
years, both in the cause of amusement and 
charity, that, luckily, the sliji-shod “produce 
itself” sort of play may be numbered among 
the unregretted things of the past. But 
there are many pitfalls that beset aspiring 
Thespians, and perhaps a glance at some of 
them , and a few hints drawn from practical 
experience, may be of service to the woman 
who has been asked to “ get uj) ” a play. 

Amateurs rush m where professionals fear 
to tread, but the bravest of all is she w'ho 
undertakes to produce and stage-manage a 
play We have only just begun to realise on 
the professional stage how' great is the art of 
play producing. In France and Germany it 
has long held a jilace of honour but in 
Amateurland the producer gets little thanks 
for her pains, and bears all the heat and 
burden of the day. 

The Stage Manager 

What are the qualifications of a good ^t age- 
manager ? First of all, she must have some 
knowledge of technical stage w'ork. It need 
not be very great, but she must know the 
rudimentary law s of the stage. Her jiosition 
is a very responsible one. All the actors wall 
look to her for advice and aid ; they wall 
defer to her opinion, and she must enforce 
her rulings. The members ot the comjiany 
must at the outset be made to understand 
that her word is law , and that for the time 
being she is an absolute monarch This 
brings me to another very necessary attribute 
of *thc producer — viz , firmness. Firmness 
and decision, combined with a hapjiy 
leavening of tact, wall olteii pave the w^ay to 
a victorious curtain ; but woe betide she 
who allow\s her company to get out of hand, 
and who adopts a laissez faire style ol 
producing. The play is bound to be badlv 
acted to a bored, inattentive audience 

But the clever producer will know^ the 
right moment to take things easily or to 
quicken the pace, to bestow a waird of 
approval or administer a gentle reprimand. 
In some ways, the producer of a play for 
amateurs has a more difficult task than the 
“ pro.” Amateurs wall quickly tell you that 
they are acting “ for fun,” that their services 
have not been requisitioned at so much a 
week. Consequently, they are apt to resent 
anything in the way of discipline or coercion. 
In coaching them, do not rule entirely with 
a rod of iron ; or, if you do, mask it in velvet 
Put your company on its mettle, inspire it 
with enthusiasm and ambition. This is the 
way to make them do earnest w'ork. 


Now, let me advise the producer in her 
choice of a play. “ First catch your hare, 
then cook it,” says a certain old cookery 
book ; and to amateurs I w^mld say, first 
note carefully the size of the pot in w’'hich 
you are going to cook the hare, then catch 
one that is neither too large or too small to 
go in comfortably. Consider the qualifica- 
tions of your jiroposed comjiany. the size 
and possibilities of the stage, the amount 
of scenery at your di.sposal, the lighting, etc. 
I his sounds obvious, but only too often I 
have seen a large hare trying to get itself 
cooked in a very small ])ot ! If you put on 
a j)Iay that demands plenty of space and an 
elaborate setting wnth some makeshift 
scenery on a liny stage, the result is bound to 
be ludicrous. For small jinvate performances 
on improvised stages in drawing-rooms and 
platform halls, do not attcmjit a five-act 
play Confine yourself to two or three one- 
act plays, or a two-act play and a duologue. 
The audience only gets restless while 
difficult changes of .scene arc being made, or 
the company is changing. 11 you have 
secured a jiropcrly-fitted hall or the local 
theatre, you may be more ambitious 

The Choice of a Play 

If you should choose some old rattling 
])lay, it IS generally advisable to cut it. 
Such farces are apt to be very long-winded, 
and long speeches may often be compressed 
with advantage. An amateur cannot hope 
to compel the attention of the audience in 
the .same w^ay as a protcssional She is apt 
to become monotonous 

As a general rule, it is better not to choose 
a play with a big star part, as an amateur is 
seldom et^ual to carrying an entire play on 
his or her shoulders ; and even if you have 
an excejitionally talented member in your 
company, the others do not relish being over- 
shadowed Choose a play that will give fair 
parts to several performers, and m allotting 
the smaller parts be careful to impre.ss on the 
actor that even a trifling part must be w^ell 
acted, and that he or she can easily spoil the 
ensemble by carelessness If you have a large 
stage at your disposal, have a })lay wath a 
good many characters, as every jierformer 
will sell a certain number of tickets, and 
thus help to ensure the financial success of 
your venture. I can never understand why 
amateurs are so fond of seeing themselves 
in plays that have just had a successful 
run m town. Comparisons are odious, and 
surely it is far wiser to refresh the audience’s 
memory wdth some old jewel that has 
been partly forgotten than to challenge such 
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comparisons. Do not attempt too many 
changes of scenery ; the stage hands are 
liable to get very flustered. 

Having chosen your play and allotted the 
parts — this often requires a considerable 
amount of courage and judgment — map out 
for your own guidance a scene plot showing 
the exact position of furniture, exits, etc. 
The directions given with the play will often 
require to be altered to fit your stage. 

Also, go over all the business before the 
first rehearsal is called, and decide what you 
wish the actors to do A stage manager who 
does not know her own mind, and says 
" cross left ” one night and “cross right” 
the next is useless. 

Do not try too many things at rehearsals, 
but rather plan beforehand and correct at 
rehearsals. Make a list of the properties, 
and procure them for the use of the company 
as soon as possible. Unfamiliarity with stage 
properties — they arc often left until the 
dress rehearsal the night before — has ruined 
a good many shows. For instance, if there is 
a tea-dnnkmg scene, practise it with a real 
tea-pot and cups and real liquid. Your 
actors can then gauge the time required for 
“ business.” 

Let the performers walk through at the 
first rehearsal, but by the third or fourth the 
actors should be word perfect. Make a point 
of this. No effect can be seen, no business 
tried until books are dropped. 

Hints for Rehearsals 

Do not over-rehearse ; it produces state- 
ness, which makes the performance very flat. 
You will not be able to judge exactly how 
many rehearsals arc necessary until half- 
way through, when you see how things are 
shaping ; liut it is good to fix the dates ahead 
as much as possible, then your performers 
cannot put forward the excuses of dancing, 
whist drives, etc. 

Pay special attention to grouping and 
colour. Do not let your people bunch 
together, and see that the principal charac- 
ters stand well before the audience. I do not 
mean that the heroine should always take 
the centre of the stage for her speeches, 
but that the minor characters should not 
interfere with the broad action of the play. 

Crossings and movements should always 
be as natural as possible. Never let a per- 
former w^alk about restlessly, like a panther 
at the Zoo, merely for the sake of movement. 
Aim rather at getting intense acting, so 
that the audience does not want any dis- 
turbing action. It used to be a great idea 
that someone or other on the stage should 
be doing something besides talk, but this 
has long been exploded. In real life people 
do not habitually prowl up and down their 
rooms, unless they are lunatics. Make 
inquiries as to the dresses the w^omen intend 
to wear, if it is a modern play, and arrange 
that none of the colours shall clash. 

As a rule, it is very much better, and 
cheaper, to hire than to make, especially 
if anything elaborate has been undertaken. 


The producer must visit the costumier, and 
make him fix a round sum for all the costumes 
she requires. The same should be done with 
hiring the wigs, and wnth these a man is 
usually sent out to arrange them and make- 
up the performers. 

Make-up should not on any account be 
despised. It is extremely important, and if 
our performers are novices, by all means 
ave a man to prepare them. Too strong a 
make-up is ridiculous, and too little will 
make the face meaningless, so that the play 
of emotion' cannot be seen by the audience. 
Everything must be greatly intensified for 
the stage. At the dress rehearsal, which is 
usually held the day before the show, insist 
that your company shall dress and make-up 
as they will on the real night. Then go round 
to the front of the house and criticise. 
Never omit to do this. A few ill-considered 
trifles may mar the whole effect. 

A few hints now as to stage illusions and 
lighting. As well as footlights, it is necessary 
to have battens overhead, otherwise the 
actors will cast fearsome shadows on the 
.sccncr3\ Be very careful that no naked lights 
are left about. Most properly-fitted stages 
have different coloured glasses to produce 
the effect of sunshine, moonlight, etc. ; 
but, if lacking, pieces of coloured glass may 
be placed before a white light. A fire m the 
grate may be “ faked ” with red glass this 
way, or even with gelatinous paper. Try to 
have the stage ivell lit. Thunder may be 
simulated by shaking a thin sheet of iron, 
while lightning is imitated by the use of a 
powder called lycopicdium flashed through 
a light ; or a flash-box for the purpose may 
be bought. For rain, take a long box with 
irregular partitions, and scatter between 
them some dried peas. Reverse the box 
rapidly. 

The Prompter 

A most important person in amateur 
theatricals is the prompter. Select someone 
who is very reliable, and who will not be 
afflicted with nerves on the night. Make 
him come to several rehearsals, that he may 
know the business and cuts Make him 
responsible for the properties, the ring for 
the curtain, lighting changes, etc. A reliable 
person will be a rock of comfort to the 
harassed stage producer. 

If you are producing a hitherto unacted 
play, do not forget that every play requires 
a licence before performance from the Lord 
Chamberlain. A copy of the piece must be 
forwarded to him fourteen days before 
performance, together with the proper fees. 
All representations of copyright plays are 
liable to lees if money be taken for admis- 
sion. Do not forget any of these necessary 
business details, or your play may be 
stopped at the last moment. 

Do not try to act a part yourself. Hold 
yourself aloof from the play as much as 
possible. Above everything, make your 
characters speak up, and refrain from 
fidgety movements of the hands and feet. 
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This section of Every Woman’s Encyclopai'dia will prove 
taming as it does practical and authoritative articles on : 

of great interest to women, con- 

Pj ize Doi^s 

Cats • Cood and Pad Points 

Pa) ) ots 

Lap Do^s 

Points 

Cat damieis 

Child) eii s Pets 

Small Ca^e Birds 

U)iiO))it)ion I\'is 

l^ogs* Clothes 

Pig'ons 

Pood for Pets 

Sporting Dog^ 

'J he Diseases of Pets 

How to 7 each 7')nks 

How to Ea hi bit Dogs 

1 Aviaries ! 

Cold Fish^ eli,^ eti. 


TME ST. BERNARD DOG 

By E. D. FARRAR 

ExJntntor and Breedo 

How the St* Bernard became Popular in England — His Original Race and Home — Some Famous 
Breeders and their Dogs — Points Necessary in a Good Specimen-Character of the Dog— Price 


•yiiE “ Saintly ” breed, as it is affectionately 
* termed in the “ Fancy," has always been 
a favourite with dog-lovers, though its large 
size and consequent requirements in the way 
of space and food will always limit the 
number of its owners. 

As with the Great Dane, the problem 
facing the breeder is to rear a large dog, 
with great bone, that is straight and strong^ 
and in no sense crippled in movement. To 
do this entails a serious expenditure of time 
and trouble ; and the result is an expensive 
animal to purchase and keep. 

History of the St. Bernard 

The connection of the St. Bcrnaid with 
the famous hospice ot the monks of St. 
Bernard and their wonderful work of life- 
saving from Alpine snows is too well known 
to need repetition here. Among tlic heroes 
of the breed should be mentioned Barry, wlio, 
at the age of fifteen, fell " in action," being 
shot accidentally by a wayfarer he was 
aiding, in misteike for a wolf. Alas, fhe 
ravages of distemper, the fall of an avalanche, 
and, possibly, too much in-breeding forced 
the monks to have recourse to cross-breeding 
to restore and ret am their strain. 

The Newfoundland, the Pyrenean sheep- 
dog (a dog not unlike the St. Bernard), and, 
doubtless, the bloodhound and the mastiff, 
played their part in this work, and the result 
has been the magnificent dog seen on the 
modern show bench. In Switzerland the 
breed is smaller, correct colouring and mark- 


ings being held of more importance than size. 
There, too, the dog is neither quite smooth 
or entirely rough-coated, as over here, but 
has a bioken coat midway between the 
two. It IS asserted that this is more practical 
a covering lor its work than cither a smooth 
or a rough coat. 

Owners and their Dogrs 

One of the first to import the breed into 
this land in any numbers was Mr, Cumming 
Mac dona, who founded a wonderful kennel 
at West Kirby, with his famous dog Tell. 
In 1866 a cl.iss weis provided at the National 
Show at Biimmgham, where the winners 
were Tell and Bernard. The Princess of 
Wales, as Queen Alexeindra then was, ac- 
cepted a puppy named Hope, and the breed 
sprang into popularity ; fanciers and their 
kennels arose thick and fast. Amongst them 
should be mentioned Mr. Murchison, with his 
great dog Monarque ; Mr. F. Gresham's 
kennel at Shefford, which boasted amongst 
its nitiiiy winners Champions Monk, Abbess, 
Grosvenor, Hector, The Sludi, Othmaii, and 
Mab , Mr Smith, of Leeds, w'lth the famous 
Barry, and the Rev. Artliur ('arter. owner 
ot the sensational idmhmmon, the largest of 
his race. Then came tlie part iici ship of 
Dr. Inman and IMr. B. W.dmisley, which 
resulted m the foiindatioii oi the fine.st kennel 
of St. Bernards that the woild has known; 
indeed, the best specimens now extant descend 
from these Bow’den kennels. Champions 
Chrysanthemc and Viola, Leontes, Ihe 
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King's Son, Judith Inman, Klingsor, are all 
names with which to conjure, and were 
Bowden bred. Mrs. Parker, Mrs. Lawson, 
Messrs. J. Redwood, H. B. Hewitt, D. W. 
Davies, and H. Peake are some of our present 
successful breeders. Mr. Hewitt’s Champion 
Peter the Great, herewith reproduced, illus- 
trates the best type of modern St. Bernard. 

Points and Type 

The general appearance of the St. Bernard 
should be that of a big, massive, dignified 
animal, of 1 70-210 lb. in weight, sound and 
free in movement. He should be at least 
30 in. at the shoulder, or if a bitch, 27 in. ; the 
taller the better, if symmetry is retained. 
Summarised briefly, the points laid down by 
the St Bernard Club are as follows : 

The head should be large and massive, with 
great depth from eye to lower jaw ; the lips 
being deep, but not pendulous. The skull 
should be broad and rounded at the top, not 
domed, with somewhat prominent brow. 
The ears should be medium in size, he close 
to the cheeks, and not be heavily feathered 

The eyes should be deep-set, not close 
together, dark in colour, with drooping lower 
eyelid, so as to show part of the haw. 

The nose should be broad and black ; the 
teeth level, and the expression benevolent, 
but also one of intelligent dignity. 

The neck should be long, slightly arched. 


muscular, with well developed dewlap, and 
broad, sloping shoulders. 

The forelegs should be straight and strong, 
the hind legs muscular. The feet large, 
compact, with well-arched toes. The tail 
should be set on rather high, be long, and, in 
the rough-coated variety, bushy. It should 
be carried low when in repose ; when excited, 
slightly above the level of the back. 

In the long-coated variety, the coat should 
be dense and flat, fuller round the neck, and 


feathered on the thighs ; the coat of the 
smooth variety should be dense, hard, flat, 
and short, slightly feathered on tail and 
thighs. 

In colour, red, orange, various shades of 
brindle, or white with patches of the above- 
named colours on the body, are allowed. The 
markings should be white muzzle, white blaze 
up face, white collar, chest, forelegs, feet and 
end of tail ; black shadings on face and ears. 
If the blaze is wide and runs through to the 
collar, a spot of body colour on top of the 
head is desirable. 

As regards the body, the chest should be 
wide and deep, the back level as far as the 
haunches, slightly arched over loins, the ribs 
well rounded and carried back, the loins wide 
and muscular. 

Character 

As a docile, gentle companion for ladies or 
children, the St. Bernard is unrivalled, and 
withal he is highly intelligent, and an ex- 
cellent watch dog. Indeed, a disqualifying 
point in the St. Bernard Club stand£ird of 
points IS “ ill-temper.” He is a noblc- 
mindcd animal, and a most lovable one 

Price 

The market for such large dogs being a 
small one, prices are absurdly low, when the 
cost of production and maintenance are con- 
sidered A we]]-bred though not a show puppy 
can be had for ox £6 and 
upwards. As with all dog 
purchases, the buyer should 
seek only a vendor beyond 
reproach F rom him he 
will also learn in detail how 
his puppy should be fed, for 
though the principles of dog- 
feeding laid down m the 
article on page 815, Vol. 1. 
apply broadly to all normal 
breeds, yet special breeds 
and individuals have their 
idiosyncrasies, which should 
be studied. 

It can never be too often 
rcjieated, since ancient pre- 
judice dies hard, that the 
dog IS emphatically a car- 
nivorous animal. To con- 
travene the intentions of 
Nature is always attended 
with risk, and in the case of 
rearing puppies of large 
breeds is usually fatal. The 
aim of the breeder of such a 
dog as the St. Bernard is 
to produce a massive-framed dog, which, 
nevertheless, is straight on its legs and 
as active as possible. To achieve this end, 
plenty of sound meat will be necessary 
for the pups, for preference, raw or lightly 
cooked. Judicious exercise, adequate freedom, 
and careful grooming will then combine with 
a generous and suitable diet to make a 
handsome, active dog, possibly a champion, 
and certainly one of whom his owner will 
be proud. 



Mr. H. B Hcwttt s magnificent St Bernard dog. "Champion Peter the Great " a beautiful 
and typical specimen of this famous breed 

Photo, Spot t (r General 
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AS PETS 

Continued front Page 24Q3, Part 20 

By F. J. S. CHATTERTON, Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medallist, Paris, 1910-11 

Specialist Bteetier and Jnd’^e oj Poultry, Pii;eons, and Cage Birds , fud e at the Lrand International Show, Crystal Palate Membre 
SotiCti des Avuulteuis Francais , Vue-Pre'itdtnt Poultry Club , lion Sec Yokohama Club , on the Committee oJ Middle\ex Columha-.-,.aH Society, 

Indian Came Club, eU 

Magpies — How they may be Hand-reared — The Food they Require — Magpies not to be 
Trusted near Jewellery — Jays and Jackdaws 


l^EPT as a pet, the magpie {Pica riistica) 

^ IS very intelligent and amusing, and 
although it is so suspicious and dilhcult to 
approach when in the wild state, it is easily 
tamed, and will become in time, with proper 
care and attention, quite luq^py and con- 
tented with its change of living 

The 3 a)ung magpies are very often hand- 
reared from the nest , and are taken when they 
are about a fortnight old. They are led 
on bread-and-milk, to which is added a 
little cho]i})ed meat as they get older ; when 
they are old enough to feed themselves, a 
little chopped meat mixed with bread- 
crumbs makes a nice change ol diet for them. 
When fully grown they will enjoy quite a 
variety of food in the way of scraps from 
the table, pieces of ap])lc and other Iruiis 
A bone with a little meat on it will be a treat 
lor them, giving them the employment and 
amusement, which is necessary for their 
well-being 

11 it IS desiied to allow the jiet magpie 
its freedom to run in the garden, it will be 
advisable to 
cut off about 
half of each 
ot the flight 
leathers on 
one wing to 
jircvcnt it fly- 
ing away. It 
s h o u Id be 
taught to go 
into its aviary 
or cage each 
evening, 
where it 
should spend 
the night, the 
door being 
closed. The 
bird should 
have its 
b reakfast 
each morning 
in the cage 
before being 
let out. 

Tf nn oHnlf The magpie, a handsome, active bird, black 

dll dClUlt inrnrrioihiff thief and 


bird IS purchased instead of a young one, 
it should be kc^jit in its cage for some 
time, so that it may become thoroughly 
accustomed to both its home and owner, 
and every endeavour should be made to 
make it as docile and tame as possible, and 
also to recognise its owner’s call or whistle 
When this is accomplished it may be allowed 
out for a short time, and then returned to its 
cage, but be sure the flight leathers of one 
wing have been cut, as recommended for the 
young birds, befoie allowing it its liberty, or 
maybe it will fly right away and not return, 
or else fly a distance and get lost through 
going too far the lirst time in its excitement 
at regaining its freedom 

11 the magpie is allowed to be at kirge in 



and white in plumage It makes an intelligent pet, but is an 
incorrigible thief and destructive to eggs and chickens 
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the house, then beware, and do not leave any 
bright articles about, or most likely one day 
some of them will be missing. The birds have 
good memories, and if they see some bright, 
glistening jiiece of jewellery or plate and 
cannot get it at the moment, they will come 
back some davs after to the same spot to 
try to get j)osscssion of it, and, if successful, 
will carry it off and hide it in such a manner 
that it IS doubtful if it will be found again. 
The magpie has the same character for 
this sort of theft as our friend the jack- 
daw, which is so well described by 
Thomas Ingoldsby in “ The Jackdaw of 
Rheims ” 

The magpie may well be classed as one of 
our beautiful birds ; it is light and quick m 
its movements, and the contrast of the black- 
and-white jilumage is Ixjth jiretty and 
effective. The head is an intense velvety 
black, and the white feathers are ol a snowy 
whiteness, whilst the lilack tail has quite a 
metallic lustre of bluish green and purple 
hues, which flash in the sunlight, giving it 
a wonderful ajjpearanec. 

In some parts of the country the magpie is 
becoming very scarce, especially in those 
parts where game is preserved, as they are 
no friend ol the g«aineU(‘epor, and dead ones 


may often be seen hanging amongst the 
keeper’s collection of the enemies of his 
charges. 

The henwife has also a bad word for Mr. 
Magpie, for he has a particular fancy for 
a nice tasty young chicken or duckling, 
especially when he has a large family ol 
hungry youngsters at home to he kept well 
supplied with food. Magpies are also fond 
of eggs, and often make raids on the nests of 
pheasants and partridges, in addition to 
those of other birds. 

The nest of the magpie is a large and 
interesting structure, which is built at a good 
height from the ground, and is by no means 
easy to get at. It is composed of twigs and 
mud, and the inside is lined with fine roots 
and grasses. Many of them have a dome 
constructed over them as an extra pre- 
caution against liad weather. The hen 
magpie, as a rule, lays six or seven eggs of 
a greenish blue, spotted and mottled with 
brown . 

As regards general characteristics and food 
generally, the jay (Gdrrulus ghuiddrius) and 
the jackdaw [Gorvus monedida) arc very 
similar to the magpie, and should be kept 
and treated in the same manner. 

All these birds liavc large, broad tongues, 
and can be taught to imitate sounds 
and to talk, some of them learning 
quite a large number of words 
and sentences, which they say with 
remarkable distinctness. 

Perhaps the jackdaw is the most 
popular pet of the three, although 
its jilumage cannot be comjiared 
for beauty to that of the magpie 
or jay, but he has a certain old- 
fashioned manner of his own, and 
a very knowing way of putting 
his head on one side with a 
wise and inquisitive-looking expres- 
sion which makes him a general 
favourite. 

Jays arc not quite so much per- 
secuted as magpies, as they are 
regarded as a kind of watchman of 
the woods, for they arc very quick 
at hearing or seeing any stranger 
or enemy, and will start their loud 
squawking at once, and thus give 
warning to other wild birds and 
animals for quite a distance round, 
for their voice is very strong, and they 
know well how to make use of it. 

For this reason a pair are often 
allowed to remain, although they 
arc just as bad as the magpie for 
stealing eggs and young chickens, so 
that Mr. Jay’s dead body is to be 
found amongst the remains of mag- 
pies, rooks, stoats, weasels, and rats, 
nailed to a door, or hung on a line 
as a warning by the keeper of the 
estate. Jays are very fond of acorns 
and beech nuts, and in confinement 
they should also have some maize 
or Indian corn. 

To be continued. 



The lackdftw (seen below) is easily taught to imitate sounds, and its quaint ways 
make it a popular pet. The iay(seen above) is easily distinguished by its brilliant 
plumage. It can taught to talk, but is destructive to young chickens and eggs 
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How to Choose a Piano— Care oE the Piano — Rules to Remember— Dampness — Tuning — 

Mechanical Pianos 


Jt is well to fjive a lew hints as to the 
^ choice ()1 cl piano. Jhr^t, tliere is the 
style , next, the jiurpose lor wliuh the 
piano IS nupiirecl. There is a jj:olden rule 
lor the 1( inner— 77.C' , always buy a grand il 
your room is sulTicienlh laige to take it 
(SIX leet IS the correct si/e) Bab^ grands 
arc* jirctty, tint .diould not lie chosen it the 
instrument is needed for executive work , 
the upright grand, though not so good 
in appearance, will, however, give the 
requisite effect 
Cottage pianos 
are used lor small 
r o o ms an d for 
clnldren’s practis- 
ing. In the latter 
case, do not run 
away wnth the idea 
that “any old 
thing” IS good 
enough for thc^sc 
little people, other- 
wise both car and 
touch will be ruined. 

Select an instru- 
nient which is light 
in tone, with easy- 
wwking keynotes, 
and let it be the 
best you can 
afford. 


A most graceful and ariistis 
design for a grand piano 

A’t I'fin, , ! lilt >i l ,1 
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For singing, the choice is merely a matter 
of personal taste. Buy the best possible — 
for preference a mellow -toned, wooden- 
Iramed instrument wdiich is delightful to 
listen to and responds easily to the touch. 

Unless you are very certain as to your 
ability to clioose a rehalile instrument, it 
IS wise to consult an expert in the art, 
giving full particulars as to the purpose for 
w'hich the jnano is required, the amount 
you are jU'ejiared to sjiend, the room and 
jdacc destined for its reception 


( )lherw’is(‘ v'Ui n)<i\ ucei\'e a shock similar 
to that ex}K'iU‘m('d by a good lady who, 
having purchased a j)iaiio (‘iilirely on her 
own inilialne asked a lamoiis pianist loi 
his oj)inion thereon 

'This gcMitleman icjihed with cvnicism, 
“ ^^)llr ])i.iii«), I tear, leaves a little to be 
desir(‘d, dc’ar lady. It needs new wires, 
lU'w le.it her, and new hammers In fact — 
m a sudden burst of confident e — “ 1 should 
advise you to open the window, and get two 
strong men to throw it into the street and 
make a bonfire ol it ’ ” 

Therefore it is wise not to rely too niiich 
upon one’s own id(‘as , “ the happy medium ” 
is always a golden rule One need not 
yearn to ])ossess a magnificent instrument 
adorned with inothei-o’-peail, tortoiseshell 
and ivairy, such as that owned by Sir 
Lawrence Alma Tadema, but one should 
striv'c to av'oid a model which is only con- 
sidered fit for firewood 

There are no cJirap pianos. A good in- 
strument commands a gooil ])nce, and only 
those emanating from v\ ell-know 11 firms 
should be considered 

For use on small yachts, a special fold- 
up keyboard is made, with the additional 
items needed for sea-going instruments. 

Choose your piano wath discretion, there- 
fore, assuring yourself that the tone is orisp 
and bell-like, rich and sustained, and that 
the touch needs only the lightest manipula- 
tion of the keys. 


But, how'ever well made the instrument, 
or however large a price be jiaid lor it, much 
care must be taken to keep it m a proper 
condition The mechanism is delicate, and 
the finer the piano the more likely is it to 
become injured. 

It IS not wise to keep a piano in a newly 
built house, when damp is likely to arise 
from walls and floor, nor, for the same 
reason, in a house with a basement. Many 
plants must not be j^ermitted near the in- 
strument , neither should it stand m a room 
opening out into a 
greenhouse. Gas 
stoves are very in- 
jurious to ])iaiios, 
as they produce too 
rajiid a change m 
temj)erature 

The two great 
enemies of a jnano 
are dampni'ss and 
extreme changes of 
temperature Both 
must be guarded 
against, and tlie 
following prohibi- 
tiv^e list should be 
as the laws of the 
M c d e s a 11 d 
Pi'i'sians 

Do not keep a 
piano near the oj)eu 
window, esfK'cially 
when the weather 
IS dainj). 

Do not e\pos(‘ it to damp ol any kind 

Do not let it stand near the fiiejikKe, 
sfov'c, or radiator. 

Do not, il vou can hel]) it. let the thi'r- 
mometer rise abov^e 73 ’ or fall below 50° 

Do not loiget to l(‘av'e tht‘ juano open 
during the day, so that it receives air and 
th.it the keys may keep v\hite 

Do not leave it ojien at night or while 
the room is being swejit and dusted 

Do not load the top with plants or orna- 
ments 

Do not let pins or any small articles tall 
inside the case 

Do not forget to havx* it regularly tuned 

Do not put high insulators under it, or 
the pedals wall be too high 

Do not allows anyone but a skilknl tuner 
or mechanic to tampei with the instrunn'iit. 

The only remedy for iwals resulting from 
any oi the above causes is to dry the ])iano 
most thoroughly for some time m a hot 
room, and to employ really skilled labour in 
its treatment. 

If you discover that the polish of the case 
has become dull and rough, the joints of the 
veneering beginning to open, the pedals to 
work badly, the lid to close unevenly, the 
tone to lose its brightness, the touch to tcel 
heavy, or the action to produce a hissing 
sound, you may be sure the Demon Damp 
has got your piano in its clutches. If this 
state of things is allowed to continue, the 
pins and strings will become rusty, and the 
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latter break ; so. at the first sign of any of 
these woes, call in a skilled regulator and 
repairer, not a tuner. 

It IS always possible to have the worn-out 
parts of the mechanism replaced w^hen neces- 
sary ; but the only wise course is to return 
the piano to its makers in order to ensure 
perfect success. 

Finally', we come to the tuning Have 
this done regularly and careJully, only 
employing an expert tuner who has been 
trained in a first-class factory Being 
conversant with every detail of the instru- 
ment, he will know exactly how' to overhaul 
the regulation ot the action, keep the touch 
in order, detect remedies and remedy 
defects, and maintain it to the recpiisite 
concert pitch 

One cannot dwell too forcibly u]K)n 
the advisability ol regular tm mg. the 
usual annual cost for same being (iranfl 
pianos, ^os. ; upright jnanos, i6s. to 21s 
per annum This includes one tuning each 
quarter, and is considerably more economical 
than ordering single tunings. 

Should it become 
n c’ (. (“ s s a r y to 
arrange for the 
'>toiage of a piano, 
it is liest to send it 
lo a pro])er ware- 
house, s])eciaUy 
built for the ])ur- 
pose, th(‘ usual c ost 
per month being 
10s and 7s (xi for 
grands and uprights 
respectively. 

It IS, jierhaps, 
hardly w ise to lea\ e 
this subject with- 
out touching upon 
the 1 a t e s t o t 
modern innova- 
tions, the mcclian- 
leal ]:>iano -playc*r. 

Where no in usual 
talent exists w ithin 
the household, such 
a purchase is to be 
commended. 

W h e n sue h 
mechanical musical 
instruments are 
(icsired, one should 
make a point of 
j) u r c h a s 1 11 g a 
jirojierly con- 
structed player piano, and since many British 
manufacturers have devoted special care to 
the making of these “ players,” they have 
arrived at a state of great perfection, a 
remarkably fine example, an overstrung 
upright grand piano, wath full metal frame, 
ivory keys, finest check repetition action, 
fitted wnth a patent pneumatic jilayer, 
costing sixty-six guineas 

Such a model is arranged so that, when the 
instrument is uspd as an ordinary piano, no 
one can detect the presence of the player 


action, a distinct improvement on the extra 
attachments, w^hich take up a lot of space 
and are not exactly ” things of bcautv ” 

This pneumatic action is so constructed that 
it can he removed bodily m a few minutes, 
when cleaning and tuning are necessary. 

A special feature ol these piano players 
IS the lever which accents the melody, 
and IS so arranged that it can act inde- 
ixmdently on liass or treble, while the 
melody can be accentuated and the accom- 
paniment subdued to the degree desired. 

The music roll is fixed inside the centre 
jianel of the instrument, and can be veiled 
from view' w'hen needed, the tempo indicator 
being .situated just below the music roll, 
so that b> moving the tempo lever the per- 
former can follow all the various times and 
exjiressions indicated on the music roll. 

The only indication visible that the in- 
strument IS not the ordinary instrument 
IS at the jx'dal jHirtion, where a rather 
larger foot ajiparatiis is iirranged whereby 
the mechanical jdayer is set in motion. 

It sometimi's haj)j)cns that many wdiiable 


carpets are spoilt by the constant j)rcssiire 
of the piano feet, and especially is this so 
in the case of cottage pianos Thus, as a 
preventive, insulators, or piano rests, are 
to be recommended The^^ are made m 
many varieties of coloured glass, which 
makes it a very simjile matter to match the 
carpet with wdiich they arc intended to be 
used , but, as stated in the foregoing re- 
marks, they should not be too high, other- 
wi.se the pedals would be throwm altogether 
out of position. 
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THE MODERN FLAT 



LoHtinMd ft om pii^e J/w, Part 

The Defects of Flats — Air and Light — Noise — Risk of Infection — Sanitary Conveniences — Furniture 
— The Servant Question-Catering in Flats 


Plats eire warmer and more free Irom 
^ draughts than ordinary dwelling-houses, 
and on that account may be commended to 
those whose state ot health calls for such 
conditions in the cold seasons. Another 
contingent advantage of the flat is that the 
household work is less in amount and is less 
arduous, the absence ol inside stairs, winch 
in the house involve no inconsiderable amount 
ol labour to keej) clean and much exertion 
to those who have constantly to use them, 
t ontributing to this result. 

Allu.sion has already been made to noiS(‘ 
This is, no doubt, an unlortunate accoiU])ani- 
ment of Hat life, and must be reckoned a.s one 
ol its delects. Yet. so far as it may arise 
Irom within, it is not so lormidable as might 
be su])]iosed The sounds which pass Irom 
11,1 1 to ll,it most olten travel through the floor, 
from above or from below, and at pr(‘sent no 
(‘Ificicnt sound-]irool floor has been devised 
J^ut it .should be noted that, as flats arc 
usually planned, the arrangement ol the 
looms IS similar on the different floors, so 
that sitting-room is above .sitting-room, and 


bedroom above bedroom, and, as a conse- 
quence, therefore, the sounds are not per- 
ceptible in slccping-rooms, or arc so faint 
as not to be a nuisance 

It has been urged against the flat that 
infectious disease, once imported, might 
rapidly spread throughout the whole block 
Experience, however, has not proved this 
to be the case , in fact, there is no record of 
any serious spread of disease in flats, even m 
crowded artisans’ dwelhiigs, where the con- 
ditions might be assumed to be favourable 
to such a result. 

Amongst the minor defects ot flats must be 
reckonc(l the absence of certain conveniences 
to which liouse-dwellers are accustomed 
Tlic coal-storage space is usually limited, 
and is soinetiines provided m the basement, 
thus necessitating a constant passage up and 
down oi the coal-scuttles 'Tins, as aheady 
stated, is m some cases remedied by the 
[iro vision of a coal lift and bunker, but in 
that event the amount ol fuel which can be 
stored at one tune is small A similar 
disability exists in ((uineetion with the 



Some kitchen conveniences that should be found in a good modern flat. A tradesmen's lift and a dust'Shoot are very desirable labour^savers 
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disposal of refuse, which has to be carried 
down the staircase. 

Where there is no tradesmen’s lift, the 
necessity for bringing in everything by the 
front door is objectionable, packing-cases 
and other bulky goods causing damage to 
carpets and floor coverings. 

Flats vary much in regard to the extent 
to which the convenience of the tenant is 
studied, and the flat-hunter, therefore, must 
have a sharp eye for the more essential jioints, 
and should make inquiry in the proper 
quarter as to the less obvious ones. 

The disposal of refuse, sometimes provided 
for by a dust-shoot common to the various 
floors, and otherwise by removable bins, in 
neither case is free from objection The dust- 
shoot, even when well ventilated, is a 
possible source of noxious odours and of fine 
dust penetrating the flat , whilst the bin, 
when emptied, is brought back to, and has 
to be accommodated within, the flat, where it 
may give rise to a nuisance, it being difficult 
to keep it perfectly sweet and clean. 

No objection, however, attaches to the 
latter system when there is an ont.side 
balcony, where the dustbin may be kejil 

Defects due to planning are not inlrcquent, 
such as the existence of long, narrow, and 
ill-lighted passages, awkwardly shajKHl rooms, 
one bedroom ojicning out of another, the 
servant’s bedroom opening out ol the 
kitchen, the larder in immediate juxta- 
position to the bathroom or we., and an 
absence of cupboards. 

Sanitary Arranjrements 

Reference has not yet been made to the 
sanitary conveniences in flats As a rule, 
they are entirely satisfactory, and if defects 
become ajiparcnt the landlord is ready to 
make them good immediately he receives 
notification of what is amiss. In this 
jiarticular, flats are found to compare favour- 
ably with ordinary dwelling houses 

Fire risk in flats is consulercd very remote, 
when the ground floor is not occujiied by 
shops, records showing that no fire involving 
loss of life has occurred in a modern block oi 
flats in London. When shops exist on the 
ground floor, the risk is greater, and insur- 
ance companies ask a higher premium , but 
if the shops arc sejiaratcd by fireproof floors 
from the tenements above, the risk is not so 
great as to enter into the calculations of an 
incoming tenant, particularly if means exist 
for escape by the roof, and the staircases are 
built of fireproof materials. 

In taking a flat, it is well to ascertain 
exactly what the rent covers. Most usually 
it includes all rates and house taxes, and 
water, but in some cases an extrci charge is 
made for the lighting and maintenance of the 
common staircase, generally about £i per 
annum, and for the hot- water service. 

The terms on which flats are let vary. In 
this matter it is best for the tenant to strike 
the best bargain he can. Small flats are often 
let on a weekly tenancy, the rent being pay- 
able in advance. Others can be taken on 


monthly tenancies. The convenience of 
such short terms is apparent in cases where 
the tenant requires a temporary home, or is 
m doubt as to the suitability of flat life to his 
habits and requirements. 

The more usual rule, however, is for the 
landlord to require the tenant to sign a 
letting agreement for a term of three years 
before he will undertake to redecorate the 
rooms, and in some cases even a seven years’ 
lease is insisted u])on. 

It will be seen, therefore, as regards the 
letting term, that the landlords of flats are 
more accommodating than house owners. 

Flat Furniture 

The tenant of a small or moderate-sized 
flat, if selecting new furniture for it, should do 
so with a nice discrimination, bearing in mind 
the floor space at her disposal 

The tendency with the uninitiated is to 
over furnish, or, what is equally undesirable, 
to purchase furniture too large for the rooms, 
the result being that the already limited 
territory becomes congested, and the occu- 
jiants end by declaring that flats are “ poky 
little holes m which there isn’t room to 
swing a cat ” Quite the ojiiiosile impression 
may be produced if a jiroper sense of pro- 
jiortion IS jirescrvcd between the furniture 
and the rooms 

The maniifatturers have already recog- 
nised the need for light, small, and well- 
designed furniture 

By ado})tmg this kind of furniture, the 
flat tencint not only obtains more clear 
sjiace, but the general effect in the rooms 
IS pleasanter and m better taste. 

Should the tenant just previously have 
occupied a house, she will be w'cll advised 
to .see how lar she can dispense with some of 
the heavier items of her household chattels. 
Large sideboards, extending dmmg-tables, 
solas, and settees ol the old-established 
dimensions are too bulky for a flat w’hcre 
the largest room jirolieibly measures no 
moie than i,| ft by 12 ft 

A 4-II sideboard, or a dinner- waggon of 
the same length, w^ould give ample accom- 
mcxlation for a room of those (hmensions^ 
and the dming-tablc might be a solid framed 
one, measuring 4 ft. by 3 ft. 3 in., w'hich, 
at a pinch, would scat eight persons C'hairs 
should be light to accord with the rest, 
and the hangings not overdone. 

( )ne authority advocates the use of carpets 
which cover the w'hole floor, on account 
of their sound-deadening qualities, but the 
carpet-square, with a surround oi cork 
carpet or linoleum, is equally eficctive 
and more sanitary 

Heavy carpets of good quality certainly 
act as non-conductors of sound from a lower 
flat, and, conversely, prevent the footsteps- 
m the upper flat being heard below. 

By adopting these suggestions as regards 
the character of the furniture imported 
into the flat, the tenant will attain the 
further very desirable result of furnishing^ 
economically. 
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The Catering: Question 

The servant question, already briefly 
noticed, has brought into existence a distinct 
type of flat whicli is intermediate between 
the ordinary flat and the hotel The sepa- 
rate suites have no kitchens or servants’ 
accommodation, and meals arc served in 
a common dining-room at a fixed charge 

In some cases there are also common 
drawing and billiard rooms. In catering flats, 
service is included in the rent. For those 
who are not economically minded, and par- 
ticularly for ])ersons who only occiqn' a flat 
intermittently, this system has its advantages. 

The Maisonette 

I'his term is somewhat lo(;sely used, m 
some cases being ajqflicd tr) “ ujiper jKirts ” 
over s 1 k)])s. and 111 others to what mav be 
termed flats of more tluin one flooi it is 
further us(‘d to describe divided houses, 
in which two flats onl^ arc combined in 
one building 

'I'he maisonette. however. has not 
achieved a high degree of pojnilarity m 
any of its forms, and may be dismissed by 
saying that pr.ictically everything wdiich has 
been stated h(‘rein about the flat a])})hes 
with equal force to the maisonette An 
e\|)erienced manager of flat jiroperty states 


that where maisonettes arc combined in the 
same block wnth ordinary flats, the latter 
wall all let before the former, but he offers 
no explanation. 

Flat Gardens 

The advantages of these to the tenants 
have already been emphasised In some 
cases a separate charge is levied for the up- 
keep of the gardens. 

Their value to families who have young 
children is undeniable. 

Flat Robberies 

k'lats arc not s])ecially vulnerable to the 
thief On the contrary, with proper super- 
vision of the staircase and entrance, robberies 
should be made wx'll-mgh impossible But 
housekeejier and attendants cannot be ex- 
})ected to be ever on the w atch lor unautho- 
rised intruders, or to be able ahvays to 
distinguish the thief from the legitimate 
visitor Flats are entered by the use of 
duplicate keys, by loreing the front door, 
or by breaking a glass panel and opening the 
latch from the inside, a time being selected 
when the occupants are out. Sometiim's 
access is gained by the window^ from an 
adjacent empty flat The flat tenant has 
not the advantage of police sujiervision 
over his front dooi 
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Minor thefts are committed by persons 
calling with some excuse for obtaining entry, 
such as to look at the water-taps, or to 
inspect the electric light. The best safeguard 
against this type of visitor is to request him 
to jiroduce his authority. 

The Economy of Flat Life 

From the data already given, no difficulty 
should be found in forming an opinion, m 
a given case, on the relative cost of flat and 
house accommodation. It has been seen 
that the rent per room is almost invariably 
higher m the flat, even when allowance has 
been made for the inclusion ot rates in the 
flat rent. Yet this does not iinjily that the 
flat IS necessarily always the more expensive 
tyjie of dwelling. 

Circumstances may turn the scale m 
favour of the flat, where the household 
w^ork IS lighter and less outlay is required 
for hired assistance. Tlic flat in town may 
save a considerable sum in railway fares, 
and may be better situated for economical 
shojipmg 1 han the suburban house. The cost 
ot maintaining a garden is saved. Mucli, ol 
course, dejiends u])on the habits of the house- 
hold. The difficulty of obtaining a house on 
a short tenancy often mahes it desirable 
to ado})t the alternative ol taking a flat 

But flat hie has lew attractions for the 
domestic servant The kitchen is generally 
small, and the bedroom allotted to her is 


often still smaller. There is no back door 
where she may obtain a " breath of fresh 
air,” and combine with it an exchange of 
confidences with ” the girl next door ” or 
ivith the butcher’s as.sistant. Her quarters 
are so circumscribed that they do not appeal 
to her sense of what is comfortable. 

The Servant Difficulty 

Those who have experience of small flats 
arc agreed that, wdicn possible, it is better 
to do without a resident maul. If the 
housekcc})er is unable or unwilling to under- 
take some of the rough work, for a con- 
sideration, the best plan is to obtain the 
services of .some industrious w oman from out- 
side, who wall come in daily lor a cou])li‘ ol 
hours, and do what is needed. Such women 
may generally be heard ol through the local 
tradesmen, who are able to say whether they 
are reliable and lionest Their charges 
w'ould be at the rate off about 2 s. for a lull 
day’s w'ork. 

The difficulty of obtaining good servants 
for flats has led to flat owmers establishing 
a system of common service. 

Opinions differ as to how^ far this wu^rks 
.sati.slactonly for the tenants. Tt certainly 
has proved very convenient in bachelor flats, 
and in Hats only occupied by the tenants 
at intciwals. 

The usual charge for attendance under 
this system is 2 s 6d. per woman per week. 


TABIUE DECORATilOMS FOR CHEILBMM^S 

PARTE ES 

By LYDIA CHATTKRTON 


1 he Polar Regions Design — Mrs, Teddy Bear's 
Peep and Her Flock — A Pretty 

Vj^iTii a little trouble and ingenuity, very 
novel designs tan be arranged for a 
cliildrcn’s tea or supper parly, and there is 
no reason why the little ones should not 
help in the work themselves. It will keep 
the little fingers out of mischief during 


Marketing— A Noah's Ark Scheme— Little Bo- 
Way of Serving Ices for Children 

h(')hdays, and wall delight and instruct them. 

The Animals Going into the Ark i.s sure to 
be .iltractiv^c. as all tlie animals are made ol 
cJiocolatc. An entlless number of different 
kinds of animals can be obt<iined now% and as 
they only cost a penny cath, it is not an 



“The Animals going into the Ark." The ark looks more imposing if it is placed on a billowy mass of foaming waves. This 
can be represented by arranging thin white wool over crumpled blue tissue paper 
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extravagant matter to provide a pair for 
each of your visitors, the ark being reserved 
for the winner of the coinjietition or successful 
puzzle-maker. 

The ark looks more imjiortanl if it is raised, 
so here it is placed 011 a billowy mass of 
loamy waves, which are made by arranging 
thin white wool over crumjiled masses of blue 
tissue })aper. Then the chocolate* animaK arc 
})laced around, two by two — camels, lions, 
tigers, elejihants, dogs, shc'ej), goats, hares, 
rabbits, fowls, bears, all are there, and very 
cpiaint and pretty is the ellcct 

A great amusement for the little ones would 
be for them to make a list of all the animals 
they ('an r(“memb('r. 

“ hiiilc Ho-Hcep Minding her Sheep ” is 
anothei novel idea Purchase a ])retty doll, 
which should be* one that will stand easily. 
Dress lier in Pomjiadour fashion. A full skirt 
ol ])ale ])mk satin, with jiale blue paniers, a 
]iink bodice, honeycombed in blue, and a dee]) 


pointed Waist-belt, smart bronze shpjiers, a 
straw hat tuined u]j at the side, and trimmed 
with pink and blue forget-me-nots and bows 
of bebe ribbon m the two shades. 

Make a crook with a length of thick wire, 
give it two coats of gold jiaint, and, when quite 
(Iry, trim it with a cluster of blossoms, a 
rosette ol the two shades ol riblxm, and long 
flowing ends. Place a Ixix on the table, and 
stand Bo-Peep upon it, so that she is well 
raised above the cloth. Around the lx)x 
arrange some crumpled papers, and then 
cover box and paper with a piece of green 
plush or velvet, to give the apjxjarance of 
Bo-Peep standing on a hillock. Cover the 
velvet with moss, fern, or heather, and you 
Will be delighted with the effect. 

Purchase a number of sheep — pretty, white 
woolly ones, the kind of which you can 
remove the heads and fill them with sweeties. 
Pick out the prettiest, tie a ribbon round its 
neck, and on it fasten a bright little bell. 
From this have long ribbons, and fasten them 


to Bo-Pcep’s free hand. This is her pet 
lamb. Arrange the others among the fern or 
heather, as though they were gambolling there . 

A Polar Region design will prove a fascinat- 
ing one to the boys, and although it has sucli 
a realistic appearance, it is l)y no means 
difficult to arrange 

The foundation of the mountains consists 
of two large pieces of corrugated cardboard, 
of the kind that is used lor ])acking. These 
are jiinned mte^ cone shapes, and then placed 
on the table. Cover these, and around them 
arrange ciirelessly a piece of pure white 
cotton-vv'ool , about two yards will be needed, 
if your table is a large one 

Loosen llic wool and ])ull jueccs off, so that 
it has an irregular and snowy appearance. 
Now make a wooden pole that will .stand — 
tlie boy-t arpeiitcr will do this by fixing a 
long pie(c ol wood iqinglit on a flat round 
})iecc. Cover the jiole by binding a jiic'ce of 
fluffy wadding on to it with white cotton, 
stand it in the snow, and 
cover the stand ol the pole* 
with wool also 

Fix a little whit(' Teddy 
bear up the pole, and place 
others around 

Purchase some small dolls 
and dress them as exjilorers. 
Have also a little sleigli 
loaded with prcmsions, and 
don't forget to let our Union 
Jack fly g.iily above. 

Mri> Teddy Bear Coming 
Pome from Market forms the 
subject ot another decora- 
tion \ basket wlic*elbarro\v 
has been enainellc'd white, 
and triinmc*(l with ])ale blue 
ribbons It is filled with 
home-made marzi]>,ui Avge- 
tables and fruits ol varicjus 
kinds, and around the sides 
of the liarrow tm\' Jajiaiiese 
lanterns are susjiciicled These 
are made ol chocolate, and 
covered with gaily-hucd tissue pa])ci 

A small Teddy, who is very tired, h.is 
been allowed to ride home on the barro\v, 
and very sweet he looks perched up there. 

A marzipan Teddy is placed for each little 
guest, and toy Teddies arc used for name cards. 
For the Polar scheme, pieces of sponge 
cake can be coated with white cocoaniit 
icing, and made to look like snowballs. Apjile 
snow and blancmange can be made m the 
form of snow mountains. Teddy bear 
biscuits can be purchased. Little cake-tins 
can be obtained in the form of animals lor 
the Noah's Ark table, and biscuit cutters also. 

The ices can be served in pretty ways. 
Cream ices should not be made for children, 
but a nicely flavoured custard or Water ice 
will not harm them. 

Ices look very charming in tiny flower-pots. 
Fill the pots just level with the ice, and grate 
some dark chocolate on the top, so that it 
looks like mould ; place a flower in each and 
serve, using tiny spades in place of spoons. 



" Little Bo-Peep Minding her Sheep” A charming and novel decoration, which can be 
made almost entirely in the nursery 
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LontiuiK d front pa'^t ?A»?, I'ait 

A Necessary Precaution — The Chief Methods of Burning Gas Compared — Gas-burners — Invcited 
Burners — The By-pass — Gas Fittings — The Management of Gas — Howto Meet Certain Emergencies 


l^osT modern houses situated within the 
distributing area of a gas company 
arc fitted with a system of gas-piping. 

The new tenant ot such a house, if he 
intends to burn gas. should see that all 
pipe-ends which are not to be used arc 
plugged, and that no leakages exist. 

Gas may be burnt in two wavs. It burnt 
with a luminous flame it cannot obtain a 
sufficient sujiplv ot oxygen fiom the air for 


bar to their universal adoption seems to be 
the small initial cost ot the burners, but 
siu h cost IS quickly returned to the consumer 
v\hen the gas company’s account has to be 
settled 

The batswing and Argand burners burn 
gas with a luminous flame The Welsbach 
burners utilise the high temperature and 
more perfect combustion ot the blue or 
Bunsen flame, a scientific mode ot burning 


its complete 
combus- 
tion, and 
solid cartoon 
particles are 
emu ted, a s 
well as a 
certain 
amount of 
un burnt or 
partially 
burnt gas. all 
ot which tend 
to vitiate the 
a 1 r o f our 
rooms, a n d 
to soil t h e 
decorations 
Five cubic 
feet ot gas])er 
hour IS sii])- 
posed to yield 
If) c a Ti d 1 e - 
power when 
burnt V 1 1 h 
an ordin- 
ary Argand 
burner This 
IS a V e r \' 
poor result 
c o m p a r c' d 
w 1 1 h the 
pe rformance 
o t so m e o t 



The principal types of gas-burners in use in modern houses Of these the Welsbach- Kern is 
the most efficient as an liiuminant 


gas and air in 
ad m 1 X t u re, 
w h 1 c h not 
only gives the 
high tempera- 
t u r e neces- 
sary for ren- 
d e r 1 n g the 
mantle incan- 
descent, but 
also gives off 
less objec- 
tionable })ro- 
d u c t s. It 
should fur- 
thci be noted 
that when a 
given lighting 
eflect IS pro- 
duced by a 
reduced gas 
consum])tion, 
not only is 
less oxygen 
e X t r a c ted 
from the all- 
ot the' room, 
but the \ol- 
umc of car- 
bonic acid 
and other pro- 
ducts given 
off IS much 
decreased. 


the greatly imjnoved gas-burners 

A comparison of the prmcqial modes of 
burning gas lor illuminating purjioses, each 
using 5 cubic feet of gas iier houi, stands 
as follows : 


BITRNC.RS The batswiiig burner m its 
best lorm is a simple nipple of compressed 
steatite, jierforated with a fine vertical slit, 
through which the gas issues, and fitted m 
the end of a short brass tube screwed at its 


Candle- 
})ov\ er. 


Batswing burner c) 

Ordinary Argand 16 

Improved Argand or “ Mantleless 

Incandescent ” 33 

Welsbach ordinary 8o 

Welsbach-Kern 123 


These figures indicate the enormous 
economy to be attained by adopting the most 
improved modes of burning gas. The only 


lower end for connection to the ga.s-fitting. 
It gives a semicircular, flat flame. 

The fish-tail burner is similar m form, but 
the nipple is depics.sed m the centre, where 
it IS perforated wuth two converging holes, 
from which two separate streams of gas issue. 
These, impinging on each other, cause the 
flame to take a form which is w'cll described 
by the name ol the burner. 

Both batswdng and fish-tail burners arc 
often fitted with chambers below in which 
are devices for equalising the gas pressure. 
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The ordinary Argand burner is a ring 
burner, the gas issuing from a circular row of 
fine holes in a steatite ring. It requires 
a glass chimney, and its increased efficiency, 
as com])ared with the flat-flame burners, 
IS due to the strong draught created by this 
chimney. 

The Improved Argand burner has two 
concentiic chimneys, the air required tor 
the combustion of the flame being drawn 
down between them, and thereby w'aimed, 
before it reaches the burner. 

Some Modern Burners 

The Welsbac h burner, as already ex] flamed, 
is an adaptation of the Bunsen 01 atmospheiic 
burner, and as such it ]K)ssesses no intnnsu 
novelty. The value cfl the invention consists 
m emifloying the intense heat ol the blue 
flame to bring to a high state of incandescence 
a chemically ])iepared structure termed a 
mantle. This consists of metallK' oxides 
deposited ujion a cotton framework, which is 
alterwards burnt away, leaving only a fragile 
network of oxides. A glass chimney is used 
to increase the draught, and at the same 
time afford jirotection from chance injury, as 
well as fiom an cuircMits 

In the Welsb.ich-Kein burner the gas 
flame is jiroduccxl in an mijnoved manner, 
which ensuies a moie efficient mixing ol the 
gas and an bcfoie combustion, and, m 
consc'ciuence, a grcMter heating effc'ct, for the 
.same cpiantity ol gas consumcxl and less 
iiijuiious t ombustion products. Jt is c laimc'd 
for these burners that they are not affected 
economically by variations ol gas pressure, 
additional pressure giving iiuicMscxl light 
111 jiroportion to the cpiantity of gasc onsumc'd, 
and that they do not require a chimney. The 
need for mechanical jnotcvtion icDr the 
mantle, however, and decoiative considera- 
tions. nnike it lu'ccssary to enclose the 
burner m some form ol shade or globe. 

The inverted burner is a clever adapta- 
tion of the Welsbai h system, bv which 
the gas flame is dirc'cted clc^wn wards bv a 
])orcelain tube, the mantle being suspended 
lielow^ it. These burners cast no downward 
shadows, and produc e their light in a very 
useful and decorative form. They requiic 
mantles of special shape. For billiard tables 
they have advantages on a })ar with the 
electric light, and generally their appearance 
and utility compare well with the latter 
illuminant. 

The By-pass 

The b3"-pass valve is, undoubtedly, to the 
gas-burner what the switch is to the electric 
lamp. It enables the light to be extin- 
guished and relighted bv turning a small 
lever attached to the burner. In point of 
fact, the flame is not entirely extinguished, 
a small quantity of gas being allowed to pass 
the gas cock by a separate tube and to 
remain alight when the main supply to the 
burner is cut off. 

Another device provides for manipulating 
the by-pass lever from a distance by means 
of a bell-pull cord. By this invention the 


gas-burner may be turned up from some 
convenient point near the door of the room. 

Qas Pitting^s 

The suggestions made in connection with 
electric light fittings apply also to gas 
httings so far as questions of taste and 
quality go Gas fittings should not be 
jflaced so near the ceiling that the carbon 
given otf can find lodgment there. 

Jointed gas brackets should be placed so 
that in no jiossiblc position of the burner 
can it be dangerously near to curtains and 
other combustible things. 

(ias fittings should be of good quality 
or the}^ will leak at the joints and taps 

“ Rise and fall gas pendants, which 
dcjicnd on a water joint, should be fitted 
with a safety whistle, to give notice when 
the water needs replenishing. Gas pendants 
and brackets should have stout galleries to 
hold their globes 

Kseapes ol gas, however slight, should 
be at once remedied Fortunately, coal-gas 
has a very strong and wcll-rccogiiiscd odour 
which at oni'e botniys its presence But 
the sense of smell is not always a reliable 
means of judging the amount of gas present, 
and to this must be attributed the explo- 
sions wfliich too frequently result when in- 
cautious ])ciOj)le seek tor the leakage with a 
naked light The only safe j)lan is first to 
ventilate the room treely by opening all 
windows, and then to encleavour to localise 
the leak by other means 

Leakaj^es 

II the cscajie be from a burner, the tap 
of which has been turned on inadvertently, 
the sound ol the esc aping gas wall be heard, 
and the remedy will be aj'iji.ireiit A fre- 
quent cMusc of such leakages is turning the 
gas off at the meter before all gas taps have 
been turned oft, and then turning on again 
at the meter without making sure that all 
tajis arc closed Teaks from telescope pendent 
fittings having water joints are generally 
serious owing to the large volume of gas which 
e.sca])cs This tyjic of fitting, even when 
provided with a safety whistle, is dangerous 
in the h.iiids ol thoughtless persons The 
only safeguard is the periodiCtd renewal of 
the water at, say, monthly intervals. 

(ias fittings, the t<ips of which work too 
freely so as to be open to the danger of 
being turned on by a chance touch, .should 
have their taps tightened by a screwdriver. 

Leakages from the joints of pipes and 
fittings are due to bad workmanship. 
The defect may not show itself until the 
joint becomes slack from use or vibration. 
'J'his form of leakage is easily localised by 
applying .soapsuds to the suspected places, 
when any escape will at once reveal itself 
by producing bubbles. 

Before attempting repairs, turn off the gas 
at the meter. If the appliances for unscrew- 
ing and rc-screwing pipe joints are at hand it 
is quite easy to rc-make a joint, it being only 
necessary to smear the screw threads with 
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stiff white lead before ])utting them together A jumping gas flame indicates water m 
A pipe leak may be efficiently stopped the pipes, a form of trouble not so common 
temporarily by rubbing a piece of hard soap now that the dry meter is in common use. 
into the joint. The remedy involves disconnecting the 

Some extensible fittings work through a pipes, and is best left to the gas-fitter. 

“ gland,” or stuffing-box, which is a recess Incandescent burners suffer from ” light- 
formed in the outer and larger tube in ing back,” as it is termed. This is due to 
which some fibrous material is packed and the gas becoming ignited at the point where 
compressed by an annular screw. When it enters the burner, instead of at the point 
the telescope joint of such a fitting wwks of exit, and m consequence the gas fails to 
too freely the screw should be tightened, or burn atmospherically. It is at once de- 
leakage will in time take place. tected by the luminous character of the 
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flame, and the cause is most often the 
intrusion of foreign matter into the body 
of the buiner. such as pieces of broken 
mantle. The remedy is to clean out the 
burner, and to ]nobc the jet opening. 

Luminous-flame burners become choked 
with caibon and other deposits, and should 
be probed with a thin wooden peg made 
by shaipening a match end. Pins and 
pieces of wire are apt to damage the holes 
in the steatite nipples. Care should be 
taken, however, not to break the wooden 
peg in the hole. If the direction of the 
holes be observed this is not likely to occur. 
In the fish-tail burner the holes take div rg- 
ing courses like an inverted V. The bats- 
wing burner, having a fine slit only in the 
steatite nipple, may be efficiently cleaned 


with a piece of watch-spring, or sometimes 
a thin card. Argand burners must be probed 
with a piece of fine w'lre , mandolin string 
wire is suitable 

When renewing the mantles of Wclsbach 
burners, first remove all the debris of the 
last mantle, and clean the burner out 
thoroughly before putting on a new mantle. 
The makers’ instructions for installing a 
new mantle should be faithfully followed. 

Acetylene burners are particularly subject 
to clogging, and call for careful supervision and 
periodical cleaning. A new burner, called the 

Incan to,” has recently been introduced 
which is said to be non-carbonising. 

To be continued. 

supplying materials, etc . mentioned 
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BEAUTIFTLJIL WOMEH m MHSTOBY 

NINON DE L’ENCLOS 

By H. PEARL ADAM 

A Quaint Little Letter -The Daughter Who Became a Son — A Fair Hedonist and Her Followers — 
Fickle Lover^ Loyal Friend — A Strange Inmate for a Convent — Beauty that Never Faded 


l^v vciy Honoured Father. — 1 am eleven 
old I am big and strong , but I 
shall ecitamly lall ill il J continue to assist 
at three M.isses eveiy da\'. espeii.dly on 
account of one pertoimed by a gieal, gouty 
i.it canon, who takes at least twehe minutes 
to get thiough the Fjustle and the ('.ospel, 
ancl whom the iIiohIkjvs aie obliged to 
put back again on his leet after each gciiu- 
tl('xion This IS not at all cheering, 1 can 
tell you In the inteicsts ot the health ol 
vour only child, it is time to put an end to 
this state ot things . . J decide to 

be no longer a giil, and to bec ome a boy ” 
Such was the letter a gentleman oi Tour- 
aine, IM de I’Enclos, icceived tiom his little 
daughter Ninc:)n in the year 1626 — a lettei 
which played a more important part than 
one might imagine in the hie ol this lamous 
beauty, the Irumd ot Saint Icvremond, ol 
'Vloliore, of Ruheheu, and whose jicrsonality 
dominated the Pans of the seventeenth 
century, for M. de I’Enclos read it with no 
less sym])athy than amusement, and re- 
solved that henceforth the education of 
Ninon should }>ass from his wufe’s hands 
into his ow’U. 

The Qirl who Became a Boy 
And inasmuch as Madame w^a« of a truly 
frigidly austere and pious disjiosition, regu- 
larly attending Mass, and reading only the 
most exemplary and devotional of literature, 
while Monsieur hated all these things, and 
was the gayest and most pleasure-loving 
of men, and a great admirer of the doctrines 


ol Epicurus — it follows that the effects ot 
this u‘solution on the development of Ninon's 
character were considerable. 

He came home to Pans, to the little house 
within the shadows ol Notie D.ime where 
Ninon had been born, ancl which in those 
(lavs lookc'd out on green spaces and jirettv 
hedgeiows, and Ninon lortlnvith became a 
bov. Hei fdthei indulged her laiuy to the 
utmost, and \ cry soon she was res])lendent 
and ha]>])y m 1 ringed breeches, silken doublet, 
iich lace c(_)llai, short velvet cloak, wide 
tojiped boots, gauntlets, plumed beaver 
hat, and last, but not least, a rapier, her 
especial pride, slung from a baldnck beauti- 
fully and rif hlv embroideied She used 
to ride abc>ut with her father, who was eom- 
])limented bv many people on his handsome 
little “ son," of whose existence they had 
till then been entirely imawaie. 

Ninon’s First Suitor 

Ninon thoroughly enjoyed herself. Fenc- 
ing and horse-riding were much more to 
her taste than " twiddling along the beads 
of a rosary to Aves, Paters, and Credos." 
as she irrev'erently phrased it. Now that 
she was a boy she had not to go to church. 
True, m the old days she had tried to enliven 
the services by substituting some light litera- 
ture for her missal, but she infinitely pre- 
preferred running about to sitting still, and 
the open air to the dim church. 

M. de I’Enclos soon had to depart once 
more to quell some disturbances among the 
Huguenots, but Ninon still remained a 
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“ boy,” and, as a boy. she went on a visit 
to her aunt, her father’s sister, who was of 
like nature with himself. The Baroness 
Montaigii had a lovely estate near Loches, 
on fhe holders of Indrc, and here Ninon 
s])ent cl glorious time She had a verv^ 
congenial comjianion in the son of hei 
aunt’s most intimate friend. Ills name was 
Fran9ois de la Kochcfoiieauld, Prince de 
.vlarsillac'. The two employed their time 
in lericmg, shooting, boating, and many were 
the pranks they played and the scrapes they 
got into Jn the end Ninon was ]uit into 
petticoats again, as a jiiinishment tor her 
unruly behaviour She stormed and wept, 
but Francois s(‘ems to have been ])leased, 
tor when he had recovered ti om his astonish- 
ment at finding his jdavniate was a girl, 
he ('xclaimed ” I love voii (‘ver so miuh 
better this wav. dear one Ah. Ninon ! 
You are as beautiful as an angel ! ” 

“ I shall do a/i I like I ’* 

( )n her tathei’s return Ninon oni e more 
took up her studies with him. She much 
juefened his F's.sons to those* givcm her by 
her moth(M He gave her a good gH»imdmg 
in his iH't philosophers, ])artuularly in 
T^ucuius’ hcdoiiistK doc trines, and intected 
her with his own ardent love o1 liberty and 
lieedoin ot action All through her lile 
Ninon’s motto was. “ I sti<ill do as I like” 
She was taught to think and usison tor 
herself, which she did with a thoionghnc‘ss 
leallv astonishing at her age. In Italian, 
S])anish. TCnghsh, and laitin she soon became 
piotuient; .she jilayed the lute very skil- 
tully- her fa Hum was a line pei former on tins 
instrument — she was a iiarticulai Iv graceful 
daiuer, and all the time she was growing 
moie and more bcMutitul 

( )l course, [loor Mine dc* I’Fhiclos was much 
distressc'd by the education hen* daughter 
w'as rec ei\ mg She* could not complain of 
Ninon’s clis])ositu)n, it is true, tor the' girl 
was flank and lionourable. hating anything 
that savoured of hv^poc risv' or ai tifu lalitv, and 
bright, light-hearted and locable Blit she 
did love Iier own way, and it was .soon made 
c'vident to her mother that hei darling 
wish that Ninon should take the veil wanild 
inwer be fulfilled It is thought that Ninon 
mspiii'd the- old song . 

I slui’ii't be a nun, I won't lie a nun ’ 

I am so loncl of pleasure lluit 1 won’t b^ a nun ’ 

The inariiage between M de I’Knclos 
ind his wafe had been arranged lor them , 
It was none of their own seeking, and, indeed, 
it would be difficult to find a more ill- 
assorted coii)de. Yet w e hear of no domestic 
jars. They evidently agiced to diher, and 
went Ihcir separate ways. The husband 
won distinction in arms, and ])0]nilan tv- 
on account of his gcnoioiis. frank, genial 
nature among all the people with whom 
he came in contact m the gav life he led. 
His wife, meantime, preferred a secludeci 
existence, and looked upon the strict 
observance of rites and ceremonies with 


rigid adherence to extremely narrow religious 
and moral principles, as the only possible 
road to perfection. 

And Ninon was her father’s child. 

She made her debut at the age of sixteen, 
in 1636, when Louis XTIl. was King, the 
lovely, imperious Anne of Austria Queen, 
and the wily Richclicu master of France. 
She at once dazzled cv^eryonc, no less by 
her brilliant mtclleetual gifts than by her 
beauty The latter was remarkable even 
at this age. She had a wonderfully lovely 
complexion, and fine, dark, auburn hair, 
but her chief charm lay m the changing 
exjiression of her beautiful eyes — now 
v'lvacions and sparkling, now full of gcmtle 
tenderness and sympathy , at one moment 
lull of mischief, at another drc'amy and 
languoicms She was a little above the 
middle' height, and possessed a vvell-jiropor- 
t ion eel figure. Her voice, too, was remark- 
able. It v\as clc'ar and musical, and yet 
tliere always seemed to be an under- 
current of j^assion vibrating m its tone 
Wherever she was, she had only to speak, 
and e\ cry eye w as tiirnc’d u]x)ii her. And 
all she said was woiih listening to on its 
own acxounl 

She w^as immediately besieged by lovers. 
Mme. cle I’FInclos cxcieisc'cl a verv^ anxious 
surveillance over her daughter, who was vx’ry 
clc'ar to her, in sj)ite of the careless way in 
which she ti eat eel all her mother venerated 
and hc'ld dear But Ninon did not care a 
lig for admonitions , she meant to enjoy 
herself ” I shall do as 1 like,” sav’s this 
wilful damsel, as she slides down the banister 
to talk with an admirci she has just sighted 
from the winclowg and she j)ioceeds to chat 
gaily with him at the door, a most imjiroper 
])io(xeding in Maclaine’s eyes 

Love or Friendship ? 

Nmcm had no sooner entered le hcnu monde 
than she noted how unjust was the diiieience 
m the amount of freedom of thought and 
action allowed to men and women icspec- 
tively. She did not adojd niasculme chess 
again, but aj^projinated to hc'rself all the 
liberty which seemed tc^ be the especial 
jinvilcjgc of man She left her medher’s 
home, much to that lady’s gnel, and jiliinged 
into all the pleasures and gaieties that she 
could. She lormed a dose friendship with 
Marion Delorme, and the tw-o beiame 
inscjiarable Fach in turn held brilliant 
rei eptions, to wdiieh were invitc'd all the most 
refined and reasonable of Epicurus’ followers 
that Pans contained. No gaming was 
allow-cd there, no scandal, no disputes, no 
loud laughter. All was the essence of re- 
finement and good taste. 

Ninon’s ideas on love and friendship 
soon became w'ldely knowm and accepted, 
to the horror of the old-fashioned where 
the former were concerned. To Ninon 
love was nothing but a passing fancy, a 
form of distraction ; it had no connection 
whatever, to her mind, with respect, venera- 
tion, or, indeed, any noble sentiment. All 
those elements were contained not in the 
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cmoiion of love, but in the affection that 
exists between friend and Iricnd. That was 
everything that was noble, but in the love 
between man and woman there w^as nothing 
beautiful at all This really was Ninon’s 
estimate of love and inendshiji ; it was no 
mere affectation It follows fhat she was as 
fickle and changing where her lovers were 
concerned as she was constant and loval 
m her friendships. And Pans followed her 
example In this new school of thought 
was fairly launched m the capital, and 
Ninon, ageej seventeen, was its acknow- 
ledged leader ! 

Tims she never married. " .'\n intelligent 
woman,” sh(‘ said. ” would not drc'ain of 
taking a husband against the dictates of hcr 
reason . ’ ’ She w as 
not capable, as a 
matter of fact, of 
lov ing any but her 
friends for moie 
than a few weeks 
at a time. ” I 
shall love you,” 
shefold one suitor, 

” I know, for tin ee 
months, and three 
months — is an 
eternity.” 

i^ut for her 
fru'nds her allcc'- 
tion was deep and 
lasting. One of 
them w as the jioc't 
Sc arron, a stunted 
little man, and 
slightly deioimed. 
but ])ossessed o1 
brilliant mental 
gilts Ninon was 
no f.iii-wc'athcr 
fiiencl to him. 

When he became 
disf’guied and 
lieljiless from 
paralysis, shegav e 
him a wealth of 
symjiathy, a n d 
spent whole da vs 
at his side, reading 
to him and con- 
versing, and she 
attracted to his house many ol the great 
men wdio frequented hci own 

Among those who lelt theniseh es honoured 
by Ninon’s Incndship wcic ]\Iolierc\ who 
valued her ojunion on his comedies, and con- 
sidered that she, better than anyone else, 
w\as able to judge of their chances of success ; 
Saint Evremond. who, like Scarron, brought 
his poems to her for judgment ; while 
Fontenell used to read hei his dialogues, and 
Rochefoucauld his maxims Richelieu made 
a determined effort to turn to his own account 
her cleverness and her enormous influence 
over the members ol her large circle of friends, 
but he w^as unsucce.ssful. 

It is with some surprise that w'c learn that, 
on her mother’s death, Ninon actually retired 


lor a short time to a convent. She had 
nursed Mine, de I’Enclos very tenderly 
before her death, and the ladv had taken the 
opjiortunity ol trying to reclaim her daughter 
from the gay life she was leading, wuth the 
result that Ninon actually did enter a convent 
for a short while. But while there she was 
visited by tw'o of her friends, and their 
persuasive arguments proved too much lor 
her She returned to the old life. 

This w'as not the only tune she was within 
the walls of a convtmt In 1656 her danger- 
ous influence led the Oueen to banish her 
to the Convent of Les 5 ladelonnettes. Her 
friends bcseiged the j)lace, anfl so frightened 
the nuns that Mic had to be removctl to the 
Convent ol Lagny There, Oueen Christina 

of Swech'Ti visited 
her, and was so 
charmed with her 
personallt3^ and, 
abov'e all, with 
h('r contempt for 
the ideas of the 
IH'ecicii^es, wdiose 
influence was be- 
ginning to be ii'lt, 
that .she seemed 
her release 

When she came 
into ])ossession of 
her m o t h c 1 ’ s 
foi tune, cin income 
ol some sevc'ii or 
eight thousand 
pounds, Ninon 
bought a house 
111 file Rue d(‘s 
Toiirnellcs. wheie 
she c onducled her 
in legal 
snle, yet wilh 
econoinv', being 
alwavs careful to 
h <i \ e a good 
balaiKe in hand 
foi the relief of 
fricpcls who had 
fallen on evil days 
It wMb about this 
tunc that her 
1 ather ret u rn ed t o 
Pai IS after a long 
absence, made neccssar^Hiecause, in a moment 
of jiassioii, he had murderc'd the' Baron de 
Chabans He died soon after his leturii, and 
\ eiy different is the advice he gave his Ninon 
on his deathbed from that given her by 
her mother ” Remember, Ninon ! Be not 
sciupulous as to the number of \'our pleasures, 
but only as to the choice thereof.” 

Ninon de I’Encdos died m 1705, at the age 
of eight 3^-six, still lovely, still youthful, 
and beloved and admired by everyone. 
” Cu]ud had taken up his abode in the very 
wrinkles of her forehead,” .said the Abbe 
de Chaulieu, and the Abbe de la Fare, 
another friend, has lelt it on record that even 
after the age of seventy she had lovers 
wdio adored her. 
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BKAUTY 

CULTURE 

FOR 

WOMEN 

Ccntniued /7 0 >» 3ii6, Patl 30 

The Eye Made Beautiful 
by Health and Environ- 
ment — How to Transform 
a Hardened Expression — 
Character — Hobbies as a 
Means of Recreation— A 
Tale with a Moral 


LI owEViCk badly formed — from the artist’s 
* * ];oiiil of view — a child’s leatiires may ])e. 
]1 tlie child lias lu\dtli and an environment 
which will engender sunny thoughts in the 
mind, then slie may lay claim to beauty 
h'or one thin^jj the ewe is full, luminous, and 
beautiful It is unclouded by unccitainty, 
it issteadic'd by iaith and innocent confidence 
which has not beem betrayed 

But by the time* the* child is full f^rowm, 
much ot this beauty is lost beyond recall, 
and <dl depemds upon wluil has taken its 
jihice as to whc'tliei tlie lace is still able to 
claim beaut}’. 

Two Great Authorities 

Stranp^e to s,iy, two \ ery difterent jieojile — 
Kiiskin .incl ])i Anna Kinj.^siorcl — in dis- 
cussin}4 the attainment of bcMuty, cj[uote the 
c'\(]uisile poem by Woidsworlh 

'J'liicc yc.jrs slie i^rew in siin .ind shower , 

'1 lull N.ituie said. “ A lovtduT Howci 
( )n cailh w.is ncvoi sown , 

'I'liis (hild I to inv^cdf will take. 

She shall b- nunc, and 1 will make 
A lad> of m> own ” 

Dr Kin^sford cpiotes the whole ])oem, in 
w liu h Xature speaks of the \ arious intluences 
she* c'an bnnjj: to bear upon her 

And heis shall he the breathing balm 
And hers the silence and the calm 
(11 mute insensate thmj;s 

And then comments, “ 1 would rather my 
child should know the comikisition of the air 
she breathes . . . the method of the 

circulation of the blood . . . than 

the articles in the indictment of Charles 
the First ” 

There is much truth in the French saying : 
“ After thirty, beauty is a matter c^f habit,” 
and certainly a baby girl trained by an in- 
telligent mother gets “ into the haoit ” ot 
good looks. Being a habit, it is not easily 
laid aside in course of yeais 

But see now^ the comment Riiskin makes 
on the same poem : 

.\nd vital feelinjjs of deliqht 
Shall rear her form to statedy height, 

Her virgin bosom sw'ell. 

Such thoughts to JLiicy I will give, 

While she and I together live. 

Here in this happy dell. 


” There are deadly feelings of delight ; 
bu( the natuial cjnes are vital, necessary to 
very hie,” w’rites Kiiskin ; ” and they must 
bc‘ feelings ot dcdight it they arc to be vital 
J)o not think yon can make a girl lovely if 
you do not make lier hajipy. There is not 
one restraint you ]nit on a good girl’s nature — 
there is not one chc'ck yon giv’c* to her instincts 
ol alfection or eiiort -which W’lll nc^t be 
indcdibly w'riltcn on her leatures, with a 
hardness wdnch is all the mcire painful bexanse 
it tcdvcs away tlie brightness from the eyes 
ol innocence and the charm from the brow 
of virtue ” Better than any w^ords of mine, 
do these comments by a ])rotessor of medicine 
and a professor of ('lines point the w^ay in 
which a iac(' can be formed into beaulifnl 
lines- -and tlu' boanty being a vital thing, 
it will last as long as hie. 

Changing the Point of View 

But what can be done to alter an expression 
which has become imjiressed on the counten- 
ance bv’ Time ^ Such a task seems almost 
im])OSSiblc You may take out wrinkles by 
massage, and soften ugly lines by a per- 
sistent use ol creams, but if the habit of 
thought remains as it was, then the marks 
ot it will again be made on the countenance. 

Of course, it is not easy to alter a line of 
thought, and it is impovssiblc to wnpe out the 
cllects of hardening and disagreeable cx- 
jierienccs ol life It is. ^icrhaps, useless to 
sjK'ak of altering one’s temperament. 

But you can change vour ponit of view, if 
the ])rcscnt one is having an ill eflcct upon 
the inevitable face forming which follows 
upon character forming. 

This IS practical advnee, though it may not 
so apjiear at first sight None know all 
their own capabilities, and one often hears, 
” 1 didn’t think she had it in her,” or, ” You 
couldn’t have supposed she would rise to the 
occasion.” 

The world gives a mixture of good and 
cvnl, and if for you the evdl has preponderated, 
all you have to do is to change your point of 
v’lcwv. There arc depths in your character 
as yet untouched, and perhaps the few 
which have been probed since childhood 
have been the wrong ones. Sit down and 
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thoroughly examine yourself in this way : 

Worry has produced that line, why have 
I worried ? Distrust has produced this 
expression, why do I distrust ? Why does 
so-and-so look well ? Why has she not this 
pair of ‘ calipers ’ which disfigures both my 
nose and my mouth ? ” 

To alter one’s point of view it may be 
necessary to alter one’s environment, to get 
another corner of the field where he grains of 
better thought food. It may be still more 
necessary to alter one’s associations and 
associates, to go to some other market 
wherein to interchange thoughts. 

How to Grow Beautiful 

Then there may be blanks — waste places 
of the mind — which need filling with pleasant 
occupation, some hobby, something which 
will take you out of the self which is — 
3 udging by the physiognomy — unsatisfactory. 
You cannot alter much that is already 
formed, but you can develop much that has 
been neglected until the good influences 
govern the life, and the bad become atrophied 
through lack of exercise. This method of 
face forming is slow but sure. In time, 
as the vitality improves and the outlook is 
brightened, hair becomes glossier and eyes 
brighter and more opened. The nose gams 
in apiiearance because lines about it arc 
eliminated The hojieless droop of the 
mouth vanishes, and the corners take an 
upward and becoming curve Serenity 
taking the place of a nervous jiessinusm, the 
forehead has its horizontal wrinkles softened 
— the list may be adapted and altered to 
every jfliase of multi-phased character. 

There are also various external influeiK.cs 
which, as they pass, mark the countenance. 
This is why there is no cosmetic so valuable 
as solitude to a liighly sensitive woman, 
whose face is quick to record jiassing emotions. 
In solitude she can let the features relax 
with the mind. Banishing un])leasant 
thoughts, she can close her eyes, become 
calm, and so banish that ugly exjjression — 
the strained look of over-taxed vital power 
If she must think of something, let her 
determine to think of something jileasant. 

“ Ironlns: Out*’ the Face 

Such an hour irons out ” — to use an 
Americanism — the face, though it must be 
remembered that it is better to avoid an ill 
than to have to jjractisc means to remedy 
one. 

It is a well-known fact — which a good 
photograjiher always takes advantage of 
when posing his subjects — that one side of 
a face, usually the left, is better-looking 
than the other. 

Some actresses know this, and jiiractisc 
giving a half-turn to the head so as to 
gain a quick effect upon their audience. 
Of course, the difference is made by the 
working of the brain, and illustrates the 
power of thought upon the face. 

The air one breathes acts directly upon 
the face, and so does diet. Here is not 


meant the effect to be quickly obtained by 
special diet upon the complexion, but the 
general tendencies of the individual. Great 
eaters, for instance, will not have an in- 
tellectual look, however intellectual they may 
actually be. Excessive meat eaters have a 
coarse look, extreme vegetarianism produces 
a mild cast of countenance, and the effect of 
alcohol IS well-known Hunger and indi- 
ge.stion — and extremes meeting, indigestion 
becomes a form of hunger — give a strained 
expression Avhich, becoming habitual, 
entirely alters the appearance of the 
features. Monotony of life or work alters 
the shaj^e of the face, and ease, simplicity, 
with interest not unduly strained, mould it 
pleasingly. 

A Tale and a Moral 

There is an old “ fairy-story ” which points 
the moral of this article, though a child 
reading it is apt to make a wTong deduction. 

Once there w^as a jirincc who required of 
the beautiful jirincess to whom he was to be 
betrothed that she should be useful as well 
as ornamental. 

To test her in this resj^cct, he shut her 
uj) in a room lull of flax till she should 
have S3:)un it into fine thread But the 
beautiful princess could not spin, so she 
sat down by the spinning- wheel and cried so 
bitterly that she brought her fairy god- 
mother upon the scene. 

“ Jvcave it to me,” said the fairy, ujx)n 
hearing of her darling’s dilemma. 

On the next day the jirince w^ent hunting, 
and upon getting lost in the wood, he 
wandered to a hut to make inquiries. A 
dreadfully ugly w'oman, w'lth a swxillen and 
ugly lip, confronted him. 

“ Why is your li]) so ugly, dame ? ’’ 

“With constantly whetting the thread I 
spin,” she exjflamcd. 

Before being allowed to find the right 
jiath again, the prince mecth a w^oman w'lth 
a great flat foot — ” with constantly treading 
the spinning-wheel ” . anti one wuth a 
missha})en and broadened thumb — ” with 
t wasting thread day after day ” 

So the jirincc leleased the i:)rincess from 
her uncongenial tasks, and she wxnt to the 
palace to consult her tire maidens anent 
the trousseau and her complexion marred 
by tears. Verb sap. 

Of course, as the 3^cars advance, the face 
wall betray the touch of Time, but, if the 
outlook has been kindly, brave anti scroiie, 
iind the health has been good, the lines, 
though graven tleejier than in youth, will 
but mark the moulding and establishing of 
a beautiful character 

Through the wdndow^ of the eye will shine 
the noble soul, and the lines of the lips 
wall be those of patience and restraint 
maybe, yet alst) of kindliness and content. 
Age has its beauty as w ell as youth, 
and the means to ensure its possession 
are identical in cither case. 

And it IS encouraging to know that in a 
sense it is “ never too late to mend.” 


D 26 S 
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BILUSMEHG AHD FLUSHING 

The Cause of Blushing— Strong-willed People do not Blush — Poor Circulation of the Blood Causes 
Blushing and Flushing— Treatment of the Nerves Necessary— Some Suggestions for Giving Ease 


Dlusiitng is popularly supposed to be a 
^ sign of modesty, or, at least, bashfulncss 
But l)olli l)lusliing and flushing are caused 
by thc‘ action of the blood, which flows 
swiftly to the surface of the skin, and, of 
conr.'sc, such action is not confined merely 
to the skin of the face 

As to how far will-power ('ontrols the 
body, or the body acts u])on will-power, is a 
psychological cpiestion over which much 
ink has been spilt, but each individual must 
decide for herself whether blushing is an 
aliment of the mind or ol the body, or how 
far e,a(h or either has lo be blamed 

('ertainly, Ihe ])erson who is the most 
sensitive on the ])oint blushers the most At 
the first Hash of thought that one must not 
give way to the uncomely blush, the face 
IS criinscined with a flow ol blood ; and the 
more one thinks about the matter or the 
more nolue the blush attr.icts, the worse 
is the predicament. 

Will-power Must be Cultivated 

1 lere an exercise of will-power is requisite* 
Peoj'ile of strong will do not blush, unless 
under some extraordinary circaimstance 
which, suddenly confionting them, causes 
tlK'in to ])ause uncertainly in their own busi- 
ness u])on which the brain is usually 
intent .ind cflective because it hhs a good 
control of the nerves through the will- 
power 

The obvious cure, therefore, for this kind 
ot blushing is to hold oneself well in 
hand, moving along through life evenly, 
;nid with ti composure not c'asily ruftled 
'fins attitude oi mind comes with practice 
to most folk, and the blushing girl in her 
teens ])uts aside her uncertainty and her 
blushes as she becomes better acquainted 
with the surrounding conditions ol her life 
Hut this does not ha])])en to all, and a 
sensitive w^oinan will blush just at the 
moment *.hc w^ould rather not long after 
she h»is lelt her gnlish outlook. If blushing 
were the becoming habit romance declares 
it to be, the blushing woman would be at 
an advantage, whereas, as the unfortunate 
sullcrei knows, the exact contrary is the case. 

But the tact is, “flushing” more accu- 
rately describes this apjicarancc, and the 
dull red which creeps over neck and face 
from brow to chin is anything but lieautilul, 
hence the wash of sufferers to be rid of the 
nuisance. 

How to Cultivate Will-power 

Will-power can be cultivated and grow 
strong by exercise, just as can a muscle or an 
organ of the body, and though development 
of character is a much slower and less certain 
matter than development, say, of the 
arms, still it is to be done. The very deter- 
mination to bedrid of the habit of blushing 


is at once a dcvelojimcnt of the will-power 
and a retardment ot the habit 

But there are other matters to lie looked 
to. It has to be remembered that the com- 
plexion entirely depends upon the quantity, 
qualify, and flow of the blood in the capil- 
laries which feed the skin. These capillaries 
act as distributors of the blood brought up 
to them by the arteries. But the nervous 
system controls the whole, and it therefore 
happens that, at a sudden thought or crisis 
or spoken word, the blood either flows to 
the skin and causes a flush, or flows away 
and causes an undue palkir. The remedy 
for one wlio blushes at the wrong moment is 
oflen also the remedy for the one who pales 
suddenly 

This remedy consists of treatment of the 
neives in the way of plenty of good, well- 
digested lood. Ionics, open air, and exercise 

Consti])ation is a common cause of flushing. 
Poorness of blood, or anaemia, is another 
cause, and a cause of halt-starved nerves, 
which Till to resjiond to the control of the 
will 

In order to liclj) the blood to flow normally 
and quietly through the veins, nothing 
tight must be worn to impede the circulation 
“ even tight gloves will aggravate a blushing 
girl’s dilemma, to say nothing of tight waist- 
bands, neckbands, or shoes. 

Some Simpie Remedies 

Flushing may be checked for a time by 
bathing the face in hot water, or putting 
the hands or feet into hot water A little 
help IS to bathe occasionally the back of the 
neck with cold water, and a real help is a 
good rub down every day after the tcqnd 
bath. Hot lood £ind drink directly cause 
flushing. 

The greatest Cciusc of all may be summed 
u]i in the word, uneasiness ; and whether 
one be ill at ease, mentally or bodily, the 
result IS blushing 

Many of the things which cause this ill- 
ease are imaginary, though it is not always 
easy to think so, and the rest are remov- 
able by hygiene, common-sense, and a 
projier estimation of one’s own power to 
deal with most of the vicissitudes of life. 

Even the diffident need not despair, for 
the humble-minded, by their very simplicity 
and lack of self-assertion, can achieve a 
certain self-possession that in course of tune 
w ill alleviate if not cure this distressing 
habit Fortunately, the complaint, like that 
ot extreme youth, of which it is usually a 
concomitant, is one that age will remove. 
The older people are the less are they given 
either to blushing or weeping , their emotional 
centres are not easily disturbed. 

The followingf are {jood firms for supplyiiiir materials, etc , nientionerl 
m this Section .Messrs Aiitipnii Co (Obesity Cure), K.alhryn B 
Firnmi (Removal of Superfluous Hairs) , T J. Clark (Glycula) , A Jt F. 
Pears. Ltd (So.ip) , Potter & Clark (Asthma Cure), Oatinc Manufacturiiiff 
Co (Oatine Preparations), 
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CHILDREN 


This section tells everything that a mother ought to know and everything she should teach her 

childien. It will contain articles dealing with the whole of a child’s life from infancy to womanhood. 

A few of the subjects are here mentioned : 

The Baby 

Education 

Physical Training 

Amusements 

Clothes 

Ho7v to Engage a 

Use of Clubs 

How to A 1 range a 

How to Engage a 

Private Goi'erness 

Dumb-bells 

Childnn'ts Party 

Tlu) sc 

English Schools for 

Dc7>clopei s 

Outdoor Games 

Preparing for Baby 

Girls 

Chest Expanders 

Indoor Games 

Motherhood 

Foreign Schools and 

Exciciscs without 

II 07V to Choose Toys 

What Every Mother 

Convents 

Affaratus 

for Childien 

Should Khowy etc. 

Exchaivie %vilh Foreic^n 

Breathing Exercises 

The Scleilion of Story 


Families lor 1. tam- 

Skipfingy 

Books y 


ing Languages y etc. 

etc. 

etc. 


HATHOHAL BAMCCS FOR CMUBDIREH 

CoHltHued /tom f>at;t 3117, Part 2b 

By Mrs. WORDSWORTH 

Principal of The Physnal Training Collejge^ South Kensington 

6. WELSH 


Dancing in Wales — Association of Music and Dancing —Village Festivals — Some Superstitions — 

The Welsh Jig — A Few Steps 


'T'he Welsh, as a nation, arc intensely light- 
^ looted and actu^c. Being Cells, they 
should have many dances peculiar to them- 
selves, judging Irom other Celtic nat ions. }:5ut, 
in spite of tradition and their Celtic origin, 
only very few particulars arc known legarding 
their old native measures. 

It is quite evident that the Welsh do 
dance, or, rather, did dance, a great deal, ior 
an ancient Welsli ba,rd wrote the following 
couplet : 

At feasts full merry is the throiit;, 

With harp, and pipe, and dance, and sonj; 

The inhabitants of Welsh-Wales ” do not 
scorn to l^iorrow^ then amusements from their 
English neighbours. Though wx are told that — 
In dross and other things beside, 

'J'he Webh and Englisli differ wide, 

yet there is some strong connection between 
the tw'O countries. Our national dance, the 
Hornpipe, is called after an ob.soletc instru- 
ment made in Wales. The horn-pipe, however, 
is not the Welsh national instrument. No pipe 
of any kind, not even the bagpipe of the 
Celts, can ever hope to rival the popularity of 
the Welsh harp in the country where it reigns 
supreme. 

Dancing and music go hand in hand in 
Wales. No English, Scotch, or Irish man can 


rceilise wdiat music means to this highly emo- 
tional nation. Nearly ci’cry W'cdsh man or 
woman is able to sing or play, m varying 
degrees ol excellence. Singing contests are 
regular institutions m most towms, villages, 
and districts ; and of tlicsc the great Eistedd- 
fod, held yearly, is of duel importance. 
Dancing is nearly ahvays indulged m at these 
festivals ; and among the ])easantry dance 
measures arc often perloimed to vocal 
accompaniment, many voices joining in the 
old national airs. The Welsh arc probably 
such good dancers, taken as a whole, because 
of their tremendous love for music. It is rare 
to see Welsh dancers out of time ; they 
know their tunes and music so thoroughly 
that when many of them are dancing, quite 
independently, m some country measure, 
they appear to move as one figure. 

A Welsh wedding is an opportunity for 
much festivity, in wdiich d<incing plays an 
important part. In former days, on the 
evening before the day, a room w’as cere- 
moniously set apart lor the young people to 
dance in. Here they amused themselves for 
over an hour, after regaling themselves and 
their companions w ith spiced ale and various 
other dainties, of which the celebrated Welsh 
griddle cakes formed a part. 
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Tfu' next morn- 
rit the early 
hour of eight 
o’clock, a gnily 
^Iresbcd proces- 
sion sets out from 
the bridegroom’s 
house, ])rotCflecl 
by a har])er, 
jilaying Jispn ited 
niarcli. Sncli 
liigh spirits were 
usually the vogue 
on these o( ca- 
sions that the 
y o u 1 h s a n d 
maidens in the 
procession would 


Introductory position of tiv'dvn 
the Welsh |iR (Fig A) 

r/uu, Ahnfnt '^iuoli Vt 



skip joyfully along, 
sometimes arm in aim. 

On arriving at the door 
ol the bride’s JatlKs’s 
house they mel the bi ide, 
cand le-foimed into a 
r a t h e r moi (‘ dei oroiis 
piocession ludoie mardi- 
iiig, with iiirther harp 
.i( comjianiment , to the 
church 

When the ceremony 
\\a^sa1ely ])erlorined, the 
harpei once again led tlu' 
way, this lime to a part 
ol the churchy.iid not 
used tor burial. 'J'here, 
placing Inmsclt comfoit- 
ably beneath a )ew-tree, 
he \\ould stiik(‘ up a 
lively dance \ vvy soon, by ones and twos, the 
guests jomc'd in the dance, the bride and bridegroom 
alw.iys IcMcling oil the first two dances. Alter that 
their duty was done, and, if they preferred, they 
could becomt' mteiested spectatons ol the frolics of 
friends and iclativTs in tlieir hononi. 

On these happy occasions two airs w’cre alway^s 
Sling, which were Jievcv sun" at any other time. 
They W'Cie partly addressed to the bride and her 
new husband, and contained useful advice to both. 
They wxre know n as " Tlie beginning of the world ” 
and “Thy wdfc shall have her wav.“ Trials in 
skill in various national games follow^ed. This 
invariably proved a very interesting and exciting part 
of the entertainment Honeymoons were apparently 
not indulged in by the Welsh peasantry, for the 
amusements w^re kept up till a very late hour, 


concluding with more dancing and singing to 
the harp, after which the party w^ent home. 

An interesting and curious description of 
a dance held at St. Almcdehas, near Brock 
nock, IS given by (hraldns. He says:, “A 
solemn festival is held at' the Church of St. 
Almedchas annually, m honour ol that Saint. 
At thc‘ festival yon may sec men and w^omcn, 
now in the Churchyard w'lth a song, and on 
a .sudden falling to tlu' ground as in a trance. 
Altci^vards, they jump up, as if in a frenzy, 
and represent, wnth their hands before the 
assembled people, whatever work they may 
have done on h'east Dnys Thus, one man puts 
his hands, as it were, on tlie plough. Anodier 
goads the oxen, relieving his exertions by a 
rude song Another imitat(;s tlic w^ork of a 
Shoemaker or Tanner, o! skinning or weav- 
ing ’’ This scmi-unconscions ])anto- 
mimic dam e being concluded, (hraklus 
continues - “On lieing finally brought 
info tlu* cliurch, and np to the Ahar, 
they come gradually to themselves 
again “ And, seemingly, their mis- 
deeds aie cpiitc w-jpod out. 

Superstition plays a large part m 
Welsli hl(' and character. It would 
b(* haul to find a more siijicrstitious 
rac(‘ than our sturdy neighbours , and 
many ot then* ])ec nhar “ imaginings ’’ 
are applied to dam mg. A very cpiaint 
Welsh snpcn.stition is one wdiich says 
that on Toaster morning the sun itsell 
dances in honour of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion . In oldei da ys, the ancient dames 


ot Wales would urge 
people to be iij:) early, 


their young 
so tliat they 


Fir I Step 1 The cuts, in which 
the dancer cuts her riRht foot to her 
left knee, hoidinR her hands high under 
her arms 



Fir I (rt). Step 1 (iz). Turning. The dancer slides her 
right foot sideways, raises the left, and turns, with left 
foot suspended. The movement is repeated to the left 
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Fig 2 Step 2 Changing feet Bending ^ 

forward, with right hand drooping towards s 

her foot, the dancer springy from one foot 
to the other in the fifth position 

Ikit, Dick, she dances such a mfm 

No suii upon an Easter day is half JB f f I 

so fine a sight mW 

Tlie most usual form of . ^ 

Welsh dance, and the ' 

national dance, is a jig. 

Unlike Irish jigs, most of 
their dances arc for single 
performers ; and at leasts 
a dozen or more dancers 
may be seen doing the same 
steps on their own account. i 

Most Welsh jigs, at the ( 

present time, arc written 
in three-four time, three 
beats in a bar. But there is Ln«rTm! 

a very famous old jig, called repeating 

the *'Tn banner Ton,” wdiich 
has only tw^o beats m a bar. The music is 
rather slow, and has an underlying sadness — 
a common feature of music written for the 
harp. The steps arc animated, but not at all 
jumpy ; and pantomimic actions — an illus- 
tration of their French ancestry and its effect 
on the Welsh nation — are common in most 
of the dances. It is quite impossible to give a 
description of any particular Welsh jig, as 
each locality has its ow^n. But some of the 
most characteristic steps and actions have 
been collected in one dance, wdiich is quite 
simple and very effective, and frequently 
taught to children in England. It is danced 
to the tune of ” Jenny Jones,” or the old 
Welsh air ” The Ash Ch*ove.” 

The Jenny Jones jig is essentially a jieasant 
dance. It was performed in Wales — and is. 


might see this still — at meetings corresponding to our 
wonderful morris-dance meetings. A marked feature of 
sight. It is Welsh dancing is the knitting w^hich every 
not reported woman invariably carries. At such times she 
that anyone does not sit idle, but knits busily, and con- 
has seen the tinues her work even when taking her pkice 
marvel; which for the dance. Directly the music strikes up 
is not surpris- she pushes her knitting into her belt or into a 
ing, as nobody small hanging pocket, and pulls it out when 
can look at the the dance is over. The following is a descrip- 
sun steadily, tion of the Welsh iig : 

Sir John Suck- Introduction. (Fig. a ) The music plays 
ling’s famous eight bars. During the first four the deincer 
poem contains stands still,’ both hands upon her hips. At 
an allusion to the fifth bar she starts a ” bob ” curtsey to 
this piclur- right and left. 

esque supersti- Step i. (Fig. i.) Cuts. The dancer cuts her 
tion : right foot to her left knee, repeating this with 

alternate feet four times, 
i Her hands are placed high 
’ under her arms, the wnasts 
w'ell foiwvard. This forms 

gjjjM ' Turin u^. The dancer next 

slides her right foot side- 
w'ays, raises the left, and 
Un'ns, leaving the left foot 

M 1 carried completely round 

A >. '>4 ^ circle, and dropped 

f/ - m position with 

1 1 *1 m a stamp. The arms arc 

^ If J extended for this half of 


I 


Fig 3 Step 3 Mazurka Sliding' the right foot 
sideways, the dancer cuts it towards her left knee, 
repeating this twice 


Step 2 (Fig. 
2 ) Changing 
Feet. Benciing 
well forwTird, 
wath her right 
hand drooping 
t o w' a r d s her 
foot, the dancer 
springs fiom 
one foot to the 
other in t h e 
filth position. 
Her right hand 
copies the 
movements of 



her foot , rising Fig 4 . Step 4. Spring rock. Standing 
n n rl f n 11 i n p- tn the fifth position, the dancer lifts 

. , 1 ® alternate feet, raising them on the points 

alternately. of the toes, and turns gradually 
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The right fool and both 
aims are then raised, while 
the fool IS earned slowly 
round and dropped behind 
The ste)) is then repcatcvl 
w'lth tlie l(‘lt loot 

Stkp 3. (Fig ^ ) 
Mazurka Sliding ihe 
iiglit loot sidcwvays, the 
daneer ( nls it towsards her 
kit knee, rejiealing this 
twice , then ehang('S tier 
t(‘et , in front and behind, 
lacing the aiidieiue. The 
step is then ie})eated to 
the left. 

Stkp.^ (Fig ) Sl^y?ufy 
Rock. Standing in tlie filtli 
po'ation, the dancer hits 
altf‘rnat(‘ ieei, raising 
them on tlie pf)int ol the 
toes, and 1 inning gradu- 
ally, swinging her dress 
Irom ^ide to side 

SiLi’5 (log. 3 ) Apron 
Step Holding hc‘r a pi on 
in both hands tlie dancer 
shakes it Willi a (.oqiicttish 
movement, draw'ing her 
right loot to the op|X)site 
knc'C, like a hoi sc pawnng 
the ground. This (Kciipies 
four ba,rs ol music ; thiec 



Fip 5 Step 5 Apron step With both hands, the 
dancer shakes her apron coqucttishly, drawing her right 
foot to the opposite knee 


great many terpsic!tiorean 
hints. Some years ago, 
at a certain time of 
year, there was a regular 
and extensive immigra- 
tion ol Welsli agricultural 
labourers across the 
border, to w'ork — and, 
incidentally, to dance — in 
Fhigland. Tlieir advent 
w'as heralded, as it w^is 
commonly supposed, by 
the c iitdcoo , and in con- 
sequence that bird bcc:ame 
known as the Welsh Am- 
bassa.dor. Morris dances, 
of c course, were scon in 
England by these work- 
men, and the knowledge 
oi them w^as earned back 
to Wales, w^lierc they 
were performed in a 
slightly different lorm. 

Dancing lias now^ been 
traced through the British 
Isles, from John o’ (boat’s 
to Land’s lend, Irom 
Whitehall to Welsh farm- 
stead. While admitting 
that each country has its 
owm particular dances, it 
has been my endeavour 
to sliow that many danc- 


flying steps, with outstretched arms, arc ing customs arc common to all, uniting in 
then taken ^traiglit up the loom, and the step one bond all English-speaking people, 
repeated to the left. To the serious- minded, this link may 


Sii'P() (Fig 6 ) Final Step Raising each 
foot in turn, the d. nicer chops it bcdiind, 
travc'lling liackwMicis dining lour bars of 
music. Slie tlien points hei riglit foot, takes 
thic'c spiings lorw aid, a,nd i.iises her right 
ioot and arm m final position (See illus- 
tration () ) 

'I'liese steps are but a, fewv of the many and 
va,iiecl measuies th.it lorm part oi Welsh jigs. 
In North .uid South Walc's the loim oi the 
n.atioiial d.ince is quite diffeient , and the 
peasantry add or imjnove, according to 
their individual tastes INIc^sl of the steps 
sliow' a marked tendency towaids hops ” 
and “cuts,” wmich enter into nearly 
c‘veiy onc' 

'rhc‘ WcFh h.ave borre^wed from many 
nations in comjiosing their dances, cspc'c ially 
irom the Frencli and luighsh. The Ficnch 
imjiress is seen in the cpiite remarkable 
degic‘e ol jiantomimc introduced into all 
Welsh dances. While 1 English men illustrate 
certain actions and moods only wutli their 
iect, the Welsh use hands, arms, body, and 
face, in conjunction w ith then stc'ps. Nearly 
every Welsh jig has an introduction, which 
Lonsists of pantomime actions , and through- 
out all their jigs and country dances moods 
are freely expressed by means of pantomime. 
Sometimes m a dance for a man and woman, 
a complete representation of a lovers* 
quarrel, separation, and reconciliation takes 
place. 

From England, Wales has borrowed a 
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By MARY WESTAWAY, 

Associate of the N^ational Health Society 

Contimted from fa^e 2S-1J, Part 3i 

Disproportionate and Illogical Punishments — The Destructive and Reconstructive Instincts of the 
Child — How These are Provided for by Gift III — The Gift and How to Use It — Putting away 


the 

I iTTLE folks are often sadlj^ misjudged, 
^ and when punishment comes to l)c meted 
out to them it is generally in proportion to 
the annoyance caused rather than to the 
degree of evil motive which provoked the 
action. A soiled pinafore may call lorth 
punishment, while a deliberate intention to 
deceive is passed over unnoticed The most 
prolific cause of nursery tears is found in 
punishments for destructiveness. Such an 
offence is an outrage against the discipline 
of every well regulated nursery , it is an 
expensive form of amusement, and is 
regarded as a foreshadowing of lawlessness 
in later life. 

A Reason for Destructiveness 

Although destructiveness seems a serious 
offence, it is a common characteristic of 
childhood, and admits of a very simple 
explanation. A child must always be 
regarded as a little learner, who, for the 
lack of a royal road to learning, iias to 
amass by slow degrees all the knowledge 
of which he ever becomes jiossessed. Ilis 
instincts force him to gam this knowledge 
lor himself, and according to the cpiality 
of his mental endowment does he seek to 
gam much or little knowledge. U'hns, 
juvenile destructiveness is a sign of strong 
brain power, which forces the child to become 
an investigator, to get to the heart of things, 
and find out the why and the wherelore of 
his surroundings. Jl is not destruction for 
destruction’s sake, else why does the child 
invariably try to ]nece together the frag- 
ments into the original form of the ruined 
article, or to rearrange them as though 
trying to build up something afresh ? 
Juvenile destructiveness is very annoying 
to the adult, but it is a characteristic 
which, if directed into proper channels, 
can be made to serve its end m the acciuire- 
ment of knowledge. 

It was Froebel’s observation of the dual 
instincts of destruction and reconstruction 
which led to the devising of Gift 3, which 
is one of the most valuable of all the gifts, 
and if introduced at the projicr stage of a 
child’s development, will provide material 
for an infinite variety of exercises. 

Gift 3 consists of a square wooden box 
containing eight small cubes measuring one 
inch in each direction, which arc really 
parts of a larger cube measuring two inches 
each way. The child is already familiar 
with the cube in Gift 2 (see page 2522, Part 


Gift 

21), and from the knowledge already 
gained he proceeds to acquire fresh know- 
ledge. Well-made gifts may be obtained 
at a cost of fourpcnce each. One should be 
provided for the mother and one for each 
child, for in these play lessons the mother 
must take the part of leader, and will need 
her own gift 

After a little chat to excite the child’s 
interest he will be anxious to sec what the 
box contains ; but patience must be exercised, 
since the gift, to be of value, must be 
presented in its proper form. The child 
takes off the lid of the box, and sees what 
he describes as bricks. It would spoil all 
if they were tossed out on to the table — 
the child must do as mother does. And 
here, again, the childish instinct of imitating 
his elders is followed, so that there need be 
no trouble. Should the child be wilful and 
impulsive, and go his own way to work, the 
bricks must be gathered up and put away 
for another occasion. No matter how often 
the beginning fails, the time will come for 
the child to be willing to follow the mother’s 
lead, and the victory over seK will count 
111 the building of character. 

How to Use Gift 111 

To reach the contents of the box, 
rejdcice the lid until it is shut within about 
hall an inch, turn the box over with the 
lid at the bottom, draw out the lid gently 
and set it aside, lift the box off the cube, 
and place it on the lid. 

The child, following the mother’s instruc- 
tions, will then proc eed to analyse the cube, 
which, although it resembles the cube of his 
cailier acquaintance, differs from it m that 
it can be divided The first division must 
be into halves. The child sees and learns 
without conscious effort that two halves 
make a whole. The various directions m 
which the cube can be divided must be 
demonstrated, and the child learns that 
the pairs are top half and bottom half, 
right half and left half, front half and back 
half, and in finding these various ]iairs he 
satisfies his instinct of dc'structiveness or 
investigation. Later, he can learn that his 
cube consists of four quarters, which can 
be separated in different ways, also eight 
eighths ; and with the latter he learns that 
he has broken down his cubes to the smallest 
dimension provided for. Each cube then 
becomes a '* brick,” and the sight of the 
isolated bricks awakens the instinct of 
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reconstruction, and the child is then ready 
to work out the forms which have been 
arranged by Froebcl. 

The eight cubes are ca}')ab]c of an almost 
infinite number of combinations, which 
Froebel classified as object forms, forms of 
beauty, and mathematical forms. Carried 
out in this order, they follo\v the educational 
principle of proceeding from what is known 
to the unknown, and connecting the one 
with the other. The page illustration shows 
some of the many forms which can lie built 
up, in which the childish imagination can 
recognise quite vividly the form of an arm- 
chair, aich, double arch, railway tunnel, 
engine, and cross, etc. 

it is ol great assistance if the forms are 
built up on a kindergarten talde or desk 
ruled with onc-mch squaics, or. failing that, 
on a sheet of cardboard similarly ruled. 
The bricks fit into the spaces between the 
lines, whu'h serve as a guide in placing the 
edges of the cubes, and thus bring about 
regularity, precision, and beauty, and tend 
to the formation of the habit of taking 
jiains 

Froebel laid great stress on the necessity 
of all the material being used uj) each time. 
When the (hild ('omes to devise his own 
forms he has a drstmet object m view, m 
the working to wauls which there is a more 
valuable mental exen isc than if the number 
of bricks used may 
be a matter of 
caprice. It may 
seem only a trivial 
point, but it IS ol 
moic importance 
than aj)])ears at 
first sight Con- 
structions arc aim- 
less and vague if 
only some of the 
bricks neetl be 
used, and what is 
left over lavs the 
foundation of a 
habit of wasteful- 
ness and extrava- 
gance. Thus, what 
IS left over 111 
making a sofa must 
lorm a footstool ; 
and if only six 
bricks are used m 
forming a wxdl, the 
other tw'o must be 
the buckets m 
which the man 
fetches the water 
for the horses in 
the stable. 

The mother, in 
building her 
bricks, must talk 
about the object 
she IS forming. She 
should tell a little 
story or elicit facts 
by means of 


questions, so that some definite item of 
knowledge may be associated with the 
forms built up. 

At first the child imitates the forms; 
later he becomes so familiar with them that 
he can build them up from memory, and 
at last 1 he sujireme moment arrives when 
he can originate, in order to do ^vhich he 
IS called upon to observe the world around 
and exercise his memory. 

At the end of each little chat the forms 
must be un-niade. Brick by brick the 
form must be decomposed it must 
never be ruthlessly destroyed, the reason 
being obvious to the thoughtful mother. 

'fhe forms of beauty are symmetrical 
arrangements of the bricks which afford train- 
ing to the hcind and eye, and develop an 
ajipreciation of beauty and order. When 
it IS considered how intimate is the connection 
between beaut v and goodness.the importance 
of training a child to love what is beautiful 
becomes more apparent If surrounding a 
child with w'hat is beautiful affects his 
moral nature, how much greater must be 
the effect of that true knowdedge which is 
the result of his personal experience. 

In making the forms of beauty a ruled 
foundation is necessary. It is only with 
practice that perfectly symmetrical forms 
can be built up without guiding lines, and 
if the (hild's early efforts are crooked and 
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Diagram showing some of the ' forms of beauty ' ' which can be devised by means of the cubes. When 
the chifd has become familiar with these combinations, she should be encouraged to discover new ones, thus 
creating in him a power of originality. The building of these forms is also excellent in helping to tram the 
child's hand and eye, and develop an appreciation of beauty 
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distorted, it will give him a wrong ideal 
which can only be altered v/ith great trouble. 
The middle of the chequered board should 
form the pivot on which the forms are 
built up. 

At first the cubes should be taken in pairs, 
so that the child may learn all the ways in 
which the two can be associated — thus, face 
to face, corner to corner, corner to face, in 
Ihcir numerous combinations. 

The next steji is to arrange four cubes 
into a solid square, using the four remaining 
cubes for the many possible arrangements 
at the four sides or fhc four corners to 
produce simple but beautiful designs. By 
arranging three cubes along each side a 
hollow square is formed lor the foundation, 
and this can be decomjiosed m two ways. 
The four corner bricks can be removed and 
arranged in many ways against the side 
bricks, or the side bricks can be taken out 
and used similar!}^ against the corner bricks. 
The diagram suggests a few combinations, 
but others can be easily devised. The little 
one must be encouraged to discover new 
forms, which grow fiom the old ones by 


slight modifications, and do not depend 
upon complete revolutions. 

The bricks, having edges of exactly an 
inch, may be used for first lessons in 
measurement. A length of any number of 
inches up to eight can be arranged, and 
various things such as tape, lace, or paper 
mca.su red against it. The child thus gains 
an intimate acquaintance with inch lengths. 

Not the least value of Gift 3 is found 
at the end of the play lesson. The bricks 
must be put away, and here we aid nursery 
order and discipline. Order, neatness, and 
independence of character develop in the 
child who is trained to put away his to37's 
when he has finished with them. 

Gift 3 should be put away in either of 
two ways. The child may take the bricks 
one by one, and, counting them, arrange 
four as the bottom layer inside the box ; 
or, what is better still, the bricks may be 
counted and built up into the large cube 
on the table, covered with the box, and 
then, by sliding it off the table on to the 
jialm side of the hand, be inverted, and 
covered with its lid. 
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Petra (Greek) — “ A stone.” Illyrian form. 

Petraca — Cxcrman variant of above. 

Petrina — Scottish form. 

Petrine — Trench derivative. 

Petrisse — Another German form. 

Petronella — English, (ierman, and Italian. 

Petronelle — French " A little .stone." 

Petronilha — Portuguese. 

Petrusa — lllynan. 

PhSBdra (Greek) — " Bright one.” 

Phemie (Greek) — " I'air fame." Scottish con- 
traction of Eujihemia. 

Phelis (hnglish ) — " J\air," or ” happy." 

Pheodora — " Divme gift." 

Pheodosia — Kussian form of Greek " Theodora.” 

Philadelphia (Greek) — "Love of brethren.” 
Old-fashioned English name, ])Opular among 
the Quakers, and conveyed by them to 
America. 

Phile (Greek) — " Love." 

Philine— G erman iorm of above. 

Philippa (Greek) — " Loving horses." From 
Phili]ipos. ITom the famous Philip of 
Macedon, father of Alexander the Great, 
this name spread westward, assuming 
diflerent forms m different countries. The 
English Philiji being Philippe m France, 
and Filippo and I’ljq^o in ltal3^ and Feclccp 
111 Kussia. The tender-hearted Queen 
Philippa ol llainault, bride ot Edward III., 
who pleaded so successfully for the burghers 
of Calais, IS perhaps the best knowm holder 
of the name. 

Philippine — French feminine form. 

Pippa — Popular Italian contraction. 

Phillada (Greek) — " Foliage." From the term 
denoting a green leaf or bough. 

Phillis — ^Another form. 

Phyllis — Most popular form of Phillida. The 
story runs that Phyllis was a beautiful 
young Queen of Thrace, who fell in love 
with Prince Demophoon when he visited 
her country. Being obliged to return to 


Athens, he promised faithfully to return 
w'lthm a month. But the allotted time passed 
by, and Demophoon long delayed, till 
Phylhs, in an agony of despair, ended her 
unhappy life, and was transformed into an 
almond -tree. Soon after, her lover returned, 
and, learning her tragic fate, flung his 
arms round the tree, embracing it with 
loving I'dnorse. Then, lo ! as if the spirit 
of Phyllis still lingered within it, the bare 
and leafless tree burst suddenly into silvery 
pink blossoms. In Greece an almond- 
tree is called Philla. Phillis, Phyllis, 
Phyllida, and Plijdida all appear in the 
old English pastoral poems and ballads, 
such as Waller's — 

Phylida was a faire mayde, 

As fresh as any flower 

Herrick, Milton, Spenser, Gay and Sedley 
all used the name. 

Philomela (Greek ) — " A nightingale ” ; also 
" lover ol sleep." A daughter of Pandion, 
King of Athens, ami sister to Procne, wile 
oi Tereus, King ol Thrace. Procne was so 
unhappy without her sister that she begged 
her husband to letch Philomela to their 
Court. He consented, but fell in love with 
her on the journey, and m order that she might 
not betray his disloyalty to her sister, cut 
out her tongue and imprisoned her in a 
lonely castle, saying she had died by the 
w^ay. A year later Procne discovered the 
truth, and, releasing her sister, learned 
also her pitiful tale from the tapestry which 
she wove to illustrate it. Procne determined 
to kill her husband, but he was transformed 
into a hoopoe, she herself becoming a 
swallow, and Philomela a nightingale. 

This legend is supposed to account lor 
the mournful and plaintive voices of these 
two latter birds. 

To be continued. 
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T]ie sphere of womiin's work is evei widening, and now there au‘ innninerahle professions and 
businesses by which tlie enterpiising woman can olitain a livelihood. The object of this section 
of Kvlky Woman's ICxrvt loiw.dia, therefore, is to point out the liigh-ioad to success in these 
caieeis. Ideas are also given to the st.iy-at-hoine girl which should hell) her ti; supplement her diess 
allowance and at the same time amuse herself. The subjects dealt with include : 


Professions 

Doctor 

Cn'il Soi'ant 
Nni sc 
D) css maker 
At tress 
Alitsh Hin 
Set rttary 
Gos'e) ness 

Daucuic; Mistress^ etc. 


Woman's Work in the Colonies 

Canada 
A list) aha 
ktoiith Afiica 
Ac7v Zealand 
Colonial A'nrscs 
Colonial y'eaihcrs 
d i ainiiie; Joi Colonies 
Colonial Out fits 
A a nil in, 2 ,' y etc. 


Little Ways of Making; Pin* 
Money 

riiotoe:> aphy 
Chit Lett luaiing 
Szoict Mak’in^ 

C Inna rainting 

Bit A'li/'in^ 

7 (>y Makni't 
Tuket IJ’iitinPf 
ett . , cti. 


HOTE^IL FOR WOMFBJ 


No. 2. LINEN-KEEPERS AND DISPENSE-GIRLS 


Good Positions in Large Hotels — Importance of the Work — Qualifications Necessary — Salaries that 

may be Obtained — Hours—Promotion 


A FTER the hotisckcepcr and nssisttmt- 
^ hoiisckocpcrs, Ihc next post oi iinj)oii- 
ance for women in hotels is that of hneii- 
keepers. 

A very little thought prox'os that vSuch a 
position IS one of great im])ortance and tiust. 
Every hotel needs a liuen-keeper. Some of 
the largest employ a head Imeii-keejier and 
an assistant. And c\ery linen-keeper h<is 
many girls and women working under her, 
sorting, mending, and so on, just as the 
housekeepers have cliambci maids beknv 
them. The position of linen-keepei to any 
big hotel is such as any lady anxious to 
earn a good livelihood under pleasant con- 
ditions might be glad to obtain. Like tlio 
housekeepers, the women filling these posts 
are never drawn from the chambermaid class 
Well-educated women are needed lor linen- 
keepers, as for housekeepers , and no lady 
securing such work would be likely to 
regret it. 

The Class of Women Wanted 

In one sense the head housekeeper is 
above the hnen-kceper ; in another, they 
are on an equality, because their work is so 
totally different, and does not in any way 
overlap. The housekeeper has to possess 
a gift for dealing with people ; the linen- 
keeper deals more with things. She cer- 
tainly controls the women who work under 
her, but not to the same extent or m the 


sam(‘ numbers as the housc'keepcr. Tdnen- 
kecjiers gam their c.xperienee, like liouse- 
keepors, m tlic offices ol tlie hotel — the 
retepfion bureau, etc Some ladies accept 
the position of linen-keeper, eventually 
hoping to become a housekeejier, but that 
is not llie general rule. The t\])e of woman 
best suitecl to one position would not do so 
well 111 the other , there! ore. most linen- 
keepers icmain in tlieii original jiosts. 

A Linen -keeper’ 5 Duties 

A linen-kcepc‘r has to be a good judge of 
linen, and possess a keen sense ol older. In 
large hotels thousands ot slieets, table-cloths, 
table-napkins, toilet -( overs, and tow^els — ^to 
name only a fewv things — pass through the 
linen-keeper’s hands dailv She is the 
presiding genius ol the linen -room. Here, 
on tve 11 -arranged shelves, all the linen 
belonging to the hotel is kept, neatly and 
orderly arranged Each separate tvpe ol 
artu le has a shelf ol its owai — sometimes 
many shelves Nobody can take anvthiiig 
from the Imcn-room excejit the linen-keeper, 
who holds th(' key Every morning the 
chambermaids come wuth their books and 
lists, take out w’hat is needed, and bring in 
all the soiled linen. The linen-keeper is a 
kind of filter, through wdiich all the table 
and bedwear passes. It i^ her duty to keep 
a rigid account of everything that is in stock, 
everything that is in use, and everything 
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that is in the wash. As each article comes 
back clean it is checked and put in its place. 

With the gigantic slock at her disposal 
the linen-keeper is supposed to exercise 
great discretion, and get as much wear as 
possible out of each thing. For instance, if a 
dozen sheets come back from the laundry 
and a dozen arc to be immediately taken 
out, the hncn-kccpcr has to see that it is not 
the dozen just w,Lshcd which are again used 
In this wa}^ every one of the thousands of 
articles in the storeroom is used in turn, and 
consequently last much longer. That is 
where a good and careful linen-keeper earns 
her salary. 

Repairing: Old Linen 

Again, all the things in stock are not of 
the same age, or m the same state of pre- 
servation. They may be best described as 
new, middling, and old. Now, the linen- 
keeper has to know exactly which are old, 
and which arc new, and to keep a very 
strict eye on anything likely to need repair 
As things are leturncd to the linen-room 
irom the laundry to be sorted, the linen- 
keeper has them carefully examined. If 
tliey are in need of repair, and are worth 
repairing, the women employed for that 
purjiose perform the necessary act of 
rejiaration. 

A Imen-keejier has to know just which 
things are sufficiently new to be worth 
('xtensive repairs, for in hotels it has been 
proved that it is more economical to buy 
new things than to keep women employed 
in mending old ones which are really beyond 
hope. The linen -kec'per knows, perhaps, 
tliat a certain number of tablecloths are 
very old. She calculates that, with a little 
( arclul overhauling, they will last a certain 
time. So she has them repaired, and at the 
same time has others bought or made. 
When the old ones are finally discarded the 
same number of new ones take their place 
in the linen-room. 

Salaries and Prospect.s 

Some hotels buy their linen by the piece, 
and make up sheets, cloths, etc., on the 
pienuses. One big London hotel bought 
no less than 30,000 yards of linen this 
summer (1911)— a stock which will not last 
them very long. In a certain part of 
Ireland the same company keeps an entire 
village employed m weaving linen for their 
use. Other hotels prcfci to buy their 
things ready made, only the sorting and 
repairing being dt>ne in the hotel. SorUng 
and tabulating the incoming and outgoing 
stock is a large part of a lincn-kccper’s duty. 
Lists have to be made and carefully checked ; 
and when it is remembered that hotels send 
to, and receive from, the laundry daily, not 
weekly, this wull be understood to be no 
light task. 

Such is the \^mk of a linen-keeper — not 
heavy nor exacting, but demanding skill, 
foresight, and care. Linen-keepers sleep in 
the hotel, and are expected to w'car simple 


black dresses in working hours. They have 
a private bedroom, and usually share a 
sitting-room with the housekeepers. Wliere 
there are many housekeepers, two of them 
share a second sitiing-room w'ith the linen- 
keeper. Meals are served to them from the 
hotel table d'hote, and their hours are 
remarkably light. A Imcn-keeper does most 
of her work in the morning, and has alw'ays 
finished early m the afternoon. 

it is an understood thing that these 
ladies — like the housekeepers — can go out 
whenever they like, if they have no im- 
mediate work to do. If they wish to be 
out later than ten o’clock a special jiermit 
has to be obtained from the manager. A 
hnen-keeper’s salary varies from /80 to 
£100 a year, with everything found, and a 
holiday of three weeks a year. In some of 
the smaller hotels the linen-keeper’s work 
is done by one of the housekeepers ; but 
this is unusual, as it has been realised that 
an efficient linen-keeper is essential to the 
comfort and w'clfare of the hotel. 

Dispense-Qirls 

In addition to linen-keepers, every large 
hotel employs a number of young kulies as 
dispense -girls. These girls, who again have 
no connection witli chambermaids, begin 
in the offices of the hotel, and then become 
dispense-girls, eventually hoping to rise to 
something higher. Their duties are solely 
connected with the wanes and spirits ol the 
hotel. They occupy a private office, near 
the dining-room as a rule, and their business 
is to check every bottle that ( omes from tlic 
cellar or goes into it. As the wines and 
spirits are 1 etched from the cellars they pass 
through the dispensc-room, and the dispensc- 
girls register the number, class, and price 
of each liottle. 

Such w^’ork is perfectly straightforwanl 
and simple, but needs care and concentration. 
Meal hours arc the busiest timers lor dispcnsc- 
girls, but one of them has to be on duty all 
the time the hotel is open — in ordinary 
w'orking liours — as it is quite uncertain 
wdien stray drinks or w'ines may be ordered. 
On the occasion of a big banquet the dis- 
pcnse-girls arc \'cry bus}- ; and wdien fresh 
wines have been bought, or stock is being 
taken, their w'ork is heavy for the time being. 
The number of dispense-girls varies from 
three to ten or twelve, according to the size 
of the hotel. 

Dispense-girls come under the Act known 
as the Young Persons Act," and may not 
wwk more than seventy hours a wxek. 
These hours are taken at the convenience 
of the management ; but if a girl especially 
wants a holiday or a certain time off duty 
she can usually get it. The girls can go out 
w'hen work is slack, just like the house- 
keepers and linen-keepers, but they have 
to be in by ten. They sleep in the hotel, 
and all their meals are provided, and their 
w’ashing done by the management. Their 
wages are £^o a year, the head girl getting 
£^o, or even £60, 
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EIOW TO BECOME A 
TEACMEB OF DAHCHHG 



Necessary Qualifications— The Way to Start Training — Expens:s Incurred — How to Gain Work 

in England and Abroad 


'T'o young, strong girls, who are ready to 
* work, the career of a teacher ol dancing 
offers great attractions and an adequate 
Imdihood. 

Tt IS useless to deny that it entails a great 
d('al of hard woik with tirain and body. But 
such work, provided the worker is ])hysically 

fit,” IS ol the most health-giving kind. 

in dancing, as in everything else, modera- 
tion IS the best of all mottoes A breakdown 
lollows immoderation even for the strongest 
])coplc. Dancing is acknowledged to be the 
most healthy ol pursuits, for it exercises 
the whole body. 

A girl who contcm])lates becoming a 
teacher of dancing must make up her mind 
to cultivate patience — a virtue which is 
invaluable and indisjiensable in such a 
career, d'liere is no denying that children — 
and grown-up pupils, too — can be exceed- 
ingly trying at times ; and that work often 
a])])ears wasti'd and quite hopeless But 
whatever liapjiens, a teachcT can never 
afford to show^ the slightest irritation, 
however justifiable , for ])arents and head- 
mistresses have a habit oJ objecting to bad- 
tempered teachers, ” because they are so 
bad for the children.” On the other hand, 
firmness must be a prominent characteristic 
of all such teachers There is nothing^ 
children detect mon' quukly than a teacher 
who IS unable to keej) them under perfect 
control It is useless to be a clever teacher 
if you ha\e no influence over children 

The Necessary Course ol Training 

The best age for a girl to begin training is 
sixteen or seventeen. Training takes a year 
approximately, though a goocl deal depends 
upon the individual in question. If a girl 
cannot secure classes ot her own immediately 
hci training is over, she will do herself no harm 
by eontinuing to help older teachers for 
another six months, an cl wall still earn mon(‘y 
” Helping ” IS in reality teaching ; it simply 
means coaching individual children instead 
of bearing the entire burden of the class. It 
IS by constantly helping other teachers, and 
occasionally taking part of a class to rest her 
pnncqial, that a girl gains the necessary 
confidence to become an independent teacher. 

In London and all the chief provincial 
cities there are excellent teachers vvho are 
ready to tram girls, who go to them as 
apprentices. The stamp of a I.ondon 
training is certainly advcintageous. But if 
a girl has a home in some piovmcial town, she 
will probably find a good teeicher there, 
under whose tuition she will learn as much as 
she would in London. Again, every girl 
eventually hopes to acquire a connection of 


her own. She will do so far more easily in 
a part of the country where she is known and 
has friends — more especially if she becomes 
familiar as an assistant in' that neighbour- 
hood — than by hiding herself in London for 
a year or more. 

In London one of the best known of the 
many dancing teachers is Mrs. Henry Words- 
worth. of Queensberry Hall, South Kensing- 
ton, who has contributed lessons in ” Dancing 
for Children ” to Kvi'.ry Woman’s Encyclo- 
paedia {sec Vols. 4 ^ind 5). 

The Question of a Premium 

No teacher trains a girl without a premium, 
which varies from to £50, according to the 
teacher, lor a year or even two years’ training. 
At the end of that time the girl is a trained 
teacher, and usually possesses a certificate 
to that effect. 

Let it be clearly undiTstood that th(i train- 
ing referred to in this article is purely for 
cl.iss-teaching — that is, skipjiing, arm and 
body exercises, fancy dances, and ball-ioom 
dancing. These pages do not bear any rela- 
tion to the circumstances ol the work done 
by those who are going to be teachers of 
stage or ballet dancing. If a teacher takes 
a gill — in a rare case — without a premium, 
it IS because she has some special reason for 
doing so, and that girl earns no money 
during her apprenticeship , wluTeas girls who 
have pend premiums are paid for helping at 
classes, once they become sufficiently pro- 
ficient I0 be of any real use. 

Alter jiavnng her pRunium, a girl begins 
training by attending the dancing academy 
every day .Some teachers board their 
assistants on the premises, 01 close by, for 
very moderate terms. The girls have a bed- 
room or large cubicle c'ach, and share a 
dining and drawing room. This is great 
s.iving of railway fares for girls who would 
otherwise livTi in rooms , but if a girl can 
live at liomc it is cheaper, ol course, for her 
to do so, notwithstanding travelling expenses. 
Sometimes boarding-houses are run m con- 
nection with the academy — as with the 
Royal Academy of Music — the girls living 
under the care of the manageress. Classes 
start about ten o’clock every morning, and the 
morning’s work is generally dev^oted to train- 
ing the students. They are taught in detail 
by teachers who have completecl their train- 
ing, learning, and actually doing, club exer- 
cises, fancy dances, and skipping. It is best 
for a dancing teacher to be able to do per- 
sonally everything she teaches. Students arc 
also taught how to instruct small children 
in the polka, galop, etc., and they learn and 
rehearse the particular expressions and 
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phrases that must be used when giving 
directions to a class. 

Sometimes a baby class takes place in the 
morning, m which case the new students gain 
invaluable experience by helping the babies, 
and watching oilier teachers at work. Baby 
classes are li aider to manage than any other 
kind, and need the greatest care and patience. 
While this gO('S on, the more advanced 
students fence or practise teaching each 
other certain dances. A beginner often 
“ feels her feet ” by teaching her friends 
when nobody in authority is watching. 

An interval lor lunch lollows a strenuous 
morning, and the girls change their dresses 
for the big atternoon classes. Those who are 
new take part in Die class as ordinary outside 
pupils ; and in that way learn the order and 
routine of th(‘ k‘ssons and every detail of the 
excrci.ses. Tlie older assistants help or 
dance ior the sake of practice, and a very 
strict eye is k('pt on the lieginners by the 
head teachers. If a girl is lazy, she is soon 
di.scovered and corrected , while any new 
student who shows jiromise is quickly put for- 
ward to the front ot the cla.ss as a demon- 
strator. In that way she has a splendid 
chance ol bt('oming known to the pupils 
and parents, and can, by a charming manner, 
lay the toundation stones of subsequent 
succcwss. Once or twice a week a class for 
ball-room dancing only is given in the 
morning, which is attended by ev(*ry assistant, 
new or old. Here all the latest dances arc 
taught and learned, and the embryo teacher 
dances with all sorts and conditions of 
partners, having an opportunity to teach 
them fpiietly while thev arc dancing. When 
a girl IS sufficiently advanced, she is told to 
ci)<icli several children m different dances 
before the class liegms. J n this way she gams 
her first experience ol actual teaching by 
addressing her miniature class 

iLlocution is taught m mo.st dancing 
a ademies, as clear enunciation is mdis- 
jiensable to a teacher. Every year competi- 
tions aic held between the .students, for 
vhich they practise assiduously during the 
summer term, when work is .slack, and the 
competition takes jilace at the end ol that 
teim. This is a great incentive to the girls 
to work and take an interest m their dancing, 
and many wise teac'hers include the composi- 
tion of an entin-ly original fancy dance in 
the annual competition. As even^ teacher 
is asked sooner or later to compose special 
dances ior a play or entertainment, this 
practice is very useful. 

Work is heaviest in the winter, and the 
girl who begins training at the beginning of 
the summer term will probably fiiul herself 
despatched all over the country two or three 
da^'s a week, as assistant to an older teacher 
at high schools and private houses. For 
this work the girls are usually paid, the rates 
being 3s. 6d. or 5s. for a class lasting one and 
a half hours. Very often three or four classes 
are given in one day ; and these, with a 
train journey, make up a hard day’s work. 

A year’s training should fit a girl to give 


classes by herself. Many teachers guarantee 
work after completion of the training, and, 
even if they do not, a promising girl usually 
finds her trainer is willing to send her to a 
few' classes a week to start her connection. 
If she IS successful as a teacher, at the end 
of her first year’s actual teaching she finds 
herself in a ])osition to buy some classes 
outright. After w^orking them up, she is 
able to sell them at a profit w^hen she marries 
or retires. 

Many big teachers have a good foreign 
connection, and these send young and 
promising assistants abroad. Pans, Berlin, 
Frankfurt, and Brussels all have English 
dancing teachers, some of w^hom remain 
in those cities for six months out of twelve, 
coming home to “ polish up ” in the summer. 
But there are many French towns, c.specially 
.seaside towais, that employ Englrsh teachers 
m the summer only during their season. 
This offers an excellent chance for an enter- 
prising girl to earn or £^o, learn a lan- 
guage, and ha\'e a holiday into the bargain. 

When she has worked up her connection, 
a dancing teacher ought to make £200 or 
;f23o a year with ease. It is good to work in 
conjunction with another teacher w^ho is also 
beginning, and share profits and expenses. 
Expenses are heavy, and that is why a girl, 
if she is w’lse, and finds she gets a good deal 
of work, stays with her trainer for some time, 
and does not plunge into heavy expenses 
before .she really sees her way. The rate of 
payment for giving a class is 10s. Gd. or 
one guinea, depending on the size and length 
ol the class. And that money is all pure 
])roht to the girl wdio is w'orking lor her 
trainer. So if she gives two classes in one 
clay, or three in a w’eek, and helps on the 
other davs, she should make £4 or £^ a wxek. 
When she owns the classes her.selt, she has to 
pay her own fare, her pianist’s fare and fee, 
and perhaps an assistant’s. But, of couise, 
she draws the whole ol the money, instead 
of a guinea for each class , and jnobably 
comes out considerably tlie gamer at the 
end of the term. 

By the way, if a girl can play the piano 
she will be putting monev in her jiocket by 
practising dance music regularly, and trying 
to give directions and watch a class while 
playing. It is by no means an impcissiblc 
feat, and does not require a brilliant j nan 1st. 
Very oiten at countr}" classes a teacher has 
great diffu ulty m finding a pianist ; .so if 
she IS able to play for herself, she not only 
solves the difficulty, but .saves a heavy 
expense into the bargain. 

i.et young teachers be careful not to refuse 
work because it may appear at the start to 
entail loss of money. Classes grow miracu- 
lously, and if it is noised abroad that there 
is a good teacher in the neighbourhood, many 
parents have their children taught. If a class 
does not pay its way at once, a clever girl 
can cover the temporary loss by her large 
profit on another class. Of course, if a class 
refuses to be “ worked up ” and pay for 
itself, it is useless to persevere with it. 
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Extempore Speeches — How to Prepare a Good Speech — The Danger of Anecdotes — Untrained 
Speakers — Open Air Speaking — The Prospects Offered by the Career — Some Well-known Women 

Speakers 


QuTsiDEof tlK'profcssiondl class-room or the 
pulpjt, it IS questionable if the reading 
of speeches finds mncli favour. One must 
be a very good reader indeed to make an 
impression liy deliveiiiig a speech from a 
manuscript. Extempoie sjX'akmg, or. to be 
more accurate, speaking witliout full notes, 
IS mucli the better way. To make a speech 
on any given topic without previous notice 
or preparation is the task of a genius. It 
certainly does not lie ivitliin the comjiass 
of tlic ordinary platform speaker. Siu'h 
would be really an extempore speech. One 
may, however, use only a lew notes at a 
meeting, and make a speech that has been 
previously written out and memorised. 
This is within the capacity of most speakers 
aftei a little practice, and it is the best plan 
to adopt. The speech should be prejDarc'd 
a day or two before delivery and learned by 
heart, as the saying is. One cannot expect 
to be word perfect, and reliance must be 
placed on one’s grasp of the subject, and an 
intimate acquaintance with the English 
language to hll in any gaps. 

Telling: Stories 

Wlien spcakc'rs indulge in story-telling, 
especially w'omen speakers, they should be 
careful to a,scerlain wdiether they come 
within the category of wdiat are usually 
denominated " chestnuts.” There may be 
some excuse lor the employment of pre- 
historic anecdotes by the man “ after dinner 
speaker,” but such indulgence is not ac- 
corded to the woman. 

Anecdotes are an extremely valuable ])art 
of a spcx'ch, but only if they aie origm.d 
Unless one is sure on this point, it is lar 
better to dispense w ith anecdote, espet i.illy 
if one is the ('hief speaker. There are usually 
funny persons jiresent who will proMde the 
lighter vein. 

Tliese remarks are not intended to imply 
that women speakers, as is frequently 
alleged, have no sense of liumour. One can 
easily by observation turn some incident to 
good account in a speech, and it will not 
have £i musty flavour, being the fruit of 
one’s own cultivating. 

The necessity of paying attention to the 
voice and taking the hints above given out 
must be empliasised. On the other hand, 
not a few women are acknowdedged to be 
good platform speakers who have never had 
tuition from any source. One w^orking-girl 
knowm to the writer began her career as a 
speaker by addressing her first meeting from 
a soap-box, and she has become a proficient 
speaker. It may be said that she was a 


born orator. That is, perhaps, true to a 
certain extent. She was natuially eloquent, 
w'lthout a doubt, and jiossessed intelligence. 
Moreover, she was filled with zeal for the 
cause which slie supported, and thoroughly 
sincere. There arc many women similarly 
gifted, who, wdien tlie opportunity arrives, 
will prove their w^orth. 

Another case of a different comjilexion 
may he cited. It show^s th.it even training 
cannot make a sp(‘akcr out of a person who 
is not fully interested m her work. In spite 
of much patient coacliiiig, extending over a 
Icngtliy period, this particular woman could 
make no progress. Upon every occasion 
wdien she had to make an appearam e on a 
platform lier thoughts were continually 
taken up wuth the question of wdiat she was 
going to w'car. Nci'dlcss to say, she proved 
a complete failure. 

Open Air Speaking: 

This IS a branch of public w^ork for which 
special aptitude is required as wtU as a good 
constitution and a cajiital voice. Those 
wdio lack these necessary qualifications had 
better not attempt it. The conditions of 
speaking in a hall and in the open air are 
w'ldely different. The audience, too, is 
less subject to control — m most cases, indeed, 
the audience has to be made. It requires 
not a little courage and fortitude to begin 
by addressing a ciowd of two or three small 
boj^s, and to keep on until a,n audience of 
greater proportion arrives upon the scene. 
Un great occasions one ma}^ address a multi- 
tude of thousands, but the ordinary work is 
ol a very tiymg cliaracter. 

Career and Salary 

A w’oman speaker can be truly said to have 
a w^orthy c<ircer, lor the work is absorbing 
and infeiesting All her activities should be 
guided by a desire to accomplish some good 
lor her fellow^ creatures. There cannot be 
a more ennolihng and useful calling. Women 
speakers and lecturers are sure to find 
avenues of employment. The various asso- 
ciations in existence offer some scope, and 
the sjihere of w^omen’s work is extending. 

The salaries usually paid vary from £ioo 
to £200 a year. 

Among many w^omen who have dis- 
tinguished themselves as speakers are Lady 
Henry Somerset, Lady Bylcs, Lady Warwick, 
the Countess ol Carlisle and licr daughter. 
Lady Dorothy How^ard, Mrs. Pankhurst, 
Mrs. Despeird, Mrs. J. H. Tennant, Miss 
Isabella Ford, Miss Gertrude Tuclmell, Miss 
Mary Macarthur, and Miss Bondfield. 
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POULTRY FARMING FOR WOMFN 

By J. T. BROWN, F.Z.S., M.RSan.I. 

Kditor 0/ “ The Kncyclop^dta 0/ Poultry” etc. 

Lonltnued /row fas/e 3005, Part 23 

Turkey Rearing for Profit — Housing Accommodation — Best Breeds for Market Purposes — Incubation 
Hints — The Feeding of Stock Turkeys^ etc. 


'T’ukkey-rkaring is undoubtedly a })rofil- 
* able branch of the poultry industry if 
carried on under favourable conditions. 

Such conditions include a light and well- 
drained soil, and ample space over which the 
birds may forage in search of food. Ihe 
drier the land is, and the more insect liJe 
there is upon it, the better will both adult 
and young turkeys thrive 

It IS })ractically useless to attempt to 
breed or rear turkeys on cold, clay .soils. 
Success mav attend the attempt during a 
very dry season, but as such a season can 
never be relied ujion to exist with c('rtainty 
in this country, the stocking of natiirallv 
dam}) lands with turkeys i? likely sooner or 
later to result in serious loss. 

The turke}" is a great forager, and, if 



Feeding turkeys. These birds do not do well if kept with 
other poultry 


allow'cd, w^anders far in .search of food, and 
is capable on a good run of wx’ll-nigh maintain- 
ing itself in health and good condition To 
attempt to kecji turkeys under anything like 
congested conditions is to court failure, as 
the birds are as yet only scmi-domesticatcd, 
and love liberty. They may be likened to 
guinea-fowls, which, though capable of being 
controlled up to a certain point, cannot be 
rendered sufficiently tame to mix freely with 


other denizens of the poultry -yard. To be 
successful with turkeys, the birds must have 
a field, orchard, or wood in which to 
forage, and the nature of the soil must be 
light and dry. On .-iiiitable land there is no 
reason, other conditions being equal, wdiy 
turkey-breeding should not be made one of 
the most profitable branches of poultry 
farming 

Assuming that suitable land is available, 
the next thing to consider wall be shelter. 
Turkeys love to roost in trees, and they may 
be allowxd to follow^ their natural instinct 
during a great period of their growth ; but 
if the best in the way of cgg-])roduction is 
to be got from the older stock, the birds must 
be kc}’)t under control and j'lrovided wath 
night shelter. A lolly shed is the best place 
for turkeys to roost in, as in such a structure 
the roost can be placed high u}) Iroin the 
fioor. The roost should run from end to 
end of the structiiie, and slioiild be at 
least twx feet from its back. The higher 
it can be placed wathout cau.sing the birds 
to touch the roof wdien perching, the 
more it wall be appreciated, and to enable 
them to ascend to it, a slanting ladder or 
other convenient device should he erected. 
The Iront of the structure should be ])rovidcd 
wath a wade door, or, better still, a cou})le of 
doors, to cnclo.se it entirely, and these may 
be in the nature of strong wooden frames 
covered wath ware netting, and provided with 
loo.se blinds, which may lie u.sed in very 
inclement wxather. 11 the doors arc made 
wade, they wall, when ojxaied, allow^ of the 
birds flying straight from their roost to the 
open ground. Turkeys seldom alight upon 
the floors of their roosting-houscs, hence the 
importance of a roomy shed. 

The Best Breed 

As regards the best breed of turkey for 
marketable punposes, undoubtedly a cross 
between Norfolk hens and an American 
bronze cock is difficult to improve u})on. 
The hens should not be less than two years 
old ; if three years old, so much the better, 
as they wall then have attained to good 
maturity. TTie cock mated to them should 
be unrelated, strong, healthy, and not less 
than two 3 xars old. The proportion of hens 
to a cock may be from seven to nine, or even 
more, according to the space available for 
breeding purposes and the quality of the 
natural su})ply of food. 

Domestication has not altered the natural 
laying season of the turkey hen, and, under 
favourable conditions, she may be relied 
upon to produce eggs during the .spring. 
One’s aim should be to get as many eggs as 
possible laid in March, so that they may be 
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incubated with a view to having as many 
chicks as possible hatched out in April and 
early May, such periods being the best for 
the purpose. The remainder of the eggs 
laid may be set to hatch out in June. The 
incubating period is twenty-eight days, and 
the eggs may be either entrusted to turkey 
hens, ordinary fowls, or incubators. The 
method generally employed is to set the 
earlier eggs under broody hens, and to give 
them from seven to nine each according to 
their size, and to let the turkey hens take 
charge of the later batches. When ordinary 
hens are employed to incubate the eggs they 
should be managed m the same way as when 
entrusted with other eggs, and when the 
turkey chicks arc due, they should be left 
to hatch the eggs in quietude. 

The turkey hens should be induced to lay 
in nests suitably jirovided in secluded places 
likely to attract the birds, and a shar]) eye 
must be kept on Ihe movements of the birds at 
the beginning of the laying season, as turkeys 
have a natural habit of ‘‘ stealing their 
nests ” m hedge- 
ro\\'s and other 
places. Barrels 
placed on their 
sides in secluded 
spot s, a n d 
c o V c r e d w i t h 
brushwood, make 
very attractive 
nesting - i)laces. 

They also make 
good c o n t r i v- 
ances lor the 
broody turkeys 
to sit in. Turkey 
hens will incubate 
from twelve to 
sixteen eggs each, 
and, if properly 
managed, will 
prove reliable 
mothers. 

The nests for 
turkeys should be large, and w’ell lined 
with soft material, and they should bo 
visited by the same attendant daily, as a 
stranger may frighten the sitters, and cause 
them to break many of their eggs. Tt is 
probably fear that causes sitting turkeys to 
staj^ for many days together on the nests, 
at the risk of fouling the eggs. It is 
essential that the birds should be taken oft 
the nests daily, and allowed about twenty 
minutes in w^hich to leed, drink, etc. The 
day before the eggs are due to hatch, fhe 
sitters may be allowed hall an hour off the 
nests to fill their crops sufficiently to last them 
over the following day, as during the time the 
chickens are hatching out there must be no 
interference on the part of the attendant. 

Stock turkeys must be fed with judgment 
during the wdnter months, to prevent them, 
on the one hand, from losing condition, and, 
on the other, to prevent them from becoming 
internally fat, either of which conditions 
would seriously retard production early in 
n 96 


the following spring. A certain amount of 
internal fat may serve a useful purpose during 
the winter-time, but care is necessary to 
avoid an unsuitable condition of the birds 
when the laying season approaches. The 
birds should be handled, and if they appear 
over-fat, their rations should be reduced, 
wrhich will cause them to exercise over large 
areas of land in search of food. 

The foraging will reduce surplus fat, and 
get the birds into hard breeding condition. 
In such cases they should have a light feed 
of mash for breakfast, consisting of the usual 
meals employed for the feeding of poultry. 
These include ground oats, barley meal, 
biscuit meal, and sharps, boiled vegetables 
and meat, especially tJie latter, which should 
be added to the mashes during the approach 
of spring, and until it is knowm that the birds 
are being wxll su}')}3lied wath insect food. 

It is as well to change the nature of the 
ma.shcs occasionally by ringing the changes 
fm the meals mentioned above, as turkeys, 
like other fowls, eiijo}’ variety in feeding. "As 


su})pcr feeds, oats wheat, and barley may 
be used m cold weather, the grams being u^cd 
separately — i.c , oats one mghl, wheat the 
next night, and barley the next. In mild 
weather the latter gram should be omitted 
from the rations, as it then has a tendency to 
cause internal lat. The birds should be under, 
rather than over, fed by hand, if they have 
ainjile ground over wdiich to forage, the object 
being to keej) them actively employed in 
search of natural food. There must be 
nothing calculated to excite the birds during 
the breeding season, such as the intrusion of 
dogs, or other excitable animals Turkeys 
like to wander abv.>ut at will, an<l to jK'rform 
their domestic duties in ^eclusIOIl and 
quietude. They should, therelore, be given 
a range to themsehes 

A forthcoming article will deal wath 
the rearing and lattening ol the youngsters, 
wath a view' to turning them to profitable 
account. 

To be couiiiiitctL 

T 



American BronzC'Wing tuikey cock and hens The most profitable breed of turkey is a cross between the 
Norfolk hen and an American Bronze-wing cock 
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Marriage plays a very important part in everv woman’s life, and, on account of its universal interest 

1 and importance, its Tirol >lem'. are considered very fully in 

ICvKUV Woman’s K\(’Vclop ldia. The 

1 subject has two sides, llie practical and the romantic. Under the many headings included in this I 

section are articles dealing with : 


The Ceninotiy 

Customs 

T) ous scan r 

Ilomytnoott \ 

hiigat^enicnti, 

Colonial Marriai^is 

Jh uiesmauts 

/ / 'e tiding S uperstit tons 

J'Oi I't^n Marnai^t s 

(j} ovun vicn 

Alii) ridge Statistics 

hiigagcmcnt and Wedding Ring^^ etc. 


WMY K CHOSE MY WIFE 


By Rev. E. J. HARDY, M.A. 

Author of How to be Happy Though hlar>ied*' etc. 

"What some Famous Men Have Said about Beauty versus Sympathy — Women Who Fascinate— 

Ideals — Love at First Sight 


It was sym])atliy seen in those eyes of blue. 
^ When I first met her I doubted everythin^^, 
even my doubts I told her iny doubts , she 
told me her faith. For the first time 1 felt 
understood and not despised. 

I am not one of those who pretend to 
despise physical beauty, and my wife did 
certainly first ])lcase my eyes. Physical 
beauty may only be skin deep, but ugliness 
goes into the bone. She was not “ a beauty 
and nothing more,” however, and that was 
in her favour. 

Very often the woman who has a reputation 
for beauty thinks it unnecessary to exert her- 
sell to please Far more pleasure is given by 
a ])lainer w oman, wlio has cultivated thought- 
fulness for others and that sympathy without 
which it IS impossible to jilease. 

Talleyrand once said of a lovely woman 
that “ beauty was her Ica.st charm,” A 
good-humoured lace is in itself almost pretty, 
even if the features arc not quite regular. 
No cosmetics are so capable of enhancing 
beauty as the smile of good temper and a 
desire to please Speaking of w’omcn Dr. 
Johnson said * “I like their beauty, their 
grace, and their silence.” Of coiu*se, this 
about silence was ironical, but w^e can under- 
stand that the doctor, being a great talker 
himself, would like silence (if that is possible) 
in a w’oman. If he had been a shy, taciturn 
man, he w'oiild have preferred a talkative 
wroman who would have drawn him out. 

The balance of nature is maintained by 
people falling in love with their opposites. 


Short husbands look u]> to tall wives, stu])id 
wives lean on clever husbands, and so on. 

A poet says that beauty drawls us with 
a single hair. This is true, even wdien 
costlv coiffures and elaborate toilets fail. 
]\fen are w^on by the simjilest things, and 
not by the deep plans that w^imen some- 
times make to entangle them Men and 
women see things from such a different 
point of view’ When Wilberlorce was a 
candidate for Mull, his sister, an amiable 
and witty young lady, offered a new’ dress 
to each of the wives of those Ireemen who 
voted lor her brother. When saluted wnth 
” Miss Wilberforce lor ever ' ” she observed, 

” I thank you, but 1 do not wish to be 
ilZ/ss Wilberforce for ever ” We do not 
blame a young lady for not wishing to be a 
“Miss” for ever, but we arc sure that 
many of them have mistaken notions as 
to the best wav ol getting rid of the title. 
Some think, lor instance, tliat they Ciin 
attract and please men by adopting a 
mannish style of .speech, talk, and walk. 
Do women admire ladyhke-lookmg men ^ 
According to Dean Switt, “ the reason 
wdiy so few marriages are happy is because 
young w’omen spend their tunc in making 
nets, not in making cages ” 

” The most fascinating women are those 
who can most enrich the everyday moments 
of existenee.” A man wants a wife wdio 
will be a centre of order and make of his 
house a true home. A silly, vain man 
may be wron by flattery alone, but a wusc- 
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one wishes for a wife who will wind him 
up like a clock and make him go right. 
There is no one who gives such wise and 
brave advice as a good wife. 

Burns, the poet, in speaking of the 
qualities of a good wife, divided them into 
ten parts. Four of these he gave to good 
temper, two to good sense, one to wit, 
one to beauty ; and the other two parts 
he divided amongst the other qualities 
belonging to or attending on a wife — such 
as fortune, connections, education. 

Thackeray said of women : “ What we 

(men) want for the most part is a humble, 
flattering, smiling, child-loving, tea-making 
being, who laughs at our jokes, however 
old they may be, coaxes and wheedles us 
in our humours, and fondly lies to us through 
lile ” And he says of a wife : “ She ought 
to be able to make your house pleasant to 
vour friends ; she ought to attract them to 
it by licr grace. Let it be said of her, 
‘ What an uncommonly nice w^oman ]\lrs. 
Brow’ll is ! * Let her be, if not clever, an 
apj^rcciator of cleverness Above all, let 
her have a sense of humour, for a w'oman 
w’lthout a laugh in her is the greatest bore 
in existence.” 


Before I ever read of these ideals I had 
a similar ideal myself, and as my wife 
realised it I married her. But perhaps it 
was chiefly her genius for affection that 
settled the matter. It is not, however, 
possible for a man to say just what it was 
that caused him to marry his wife. He 
fell in love and was drawn tow’ards her by 
a mysterious magnetism. It is generally a 
case of love at first sight. The first time 
he meets the young lady he says to himself : 
” Well, of course, I'm not a marrying man, 
but if I were I might do worse than marry 
that young lady ” And when he docs 
marry her, his friends say : ” Well, I never 
could .see what Mr So-and-So saw’ to like 
in Miss So-and-So.” That is just it : his 
friends could not see it, and he himself 
could not .see it , but it w as Nature speak- 
ing to him in ins strongest feelings, and 
saying : ” Marry her, for she is your com- 
plement, the one wdio fills up and completes 
your nature ” Do this, and your marriage 
wall be a success, though perhaps of the 
lovc-in-a-cottage kind. Refuse her because 
she has not money and influential connec- 
tions, and your life wall be deformed, un- 
finished, scarce half made up. 


WEDDING LACE 


The Attractiveness of Lace — How to Wear Lace — The Question of Colour — A Blue Wedding — How 
some Society Brides Wear their Lace — Napoleon^s Unsuccessful Ruse — Honiton Lace 


LJand-madk lact has a distinction 
^ ^ which IS hardly to be found in any 
other iabric. 

Sheen of satin, folds of silk, are very 
beautiful lor the dress, w hicdi is wdiite, as 
the symbol of maidenhood should be, 
Init the brulal toilette is not perfect 
unless lace also adorns it. 

Fashion varies as to the mode of 
w'caring lace, and the type of lace, and 
the amount available modifies the 
style ; but Fashion insists that lai e 
must be on the w eddmg dress somehow, 
and in .some form. 

Lac{5 can do no wrong, but thc'rc are 
some ways of wearing it that are 
unsuitable to the youthful bride, and 
some ways of disposing it w’hcn its 
daintiness is disjilayed to fuller 
advantage than others, so that the 
matter needs discussing in detail. 

The Softening Effect of Lace 

White is trying wear, even for the 
most youthful and dazzling skin. 
Therefore, the modiste wdio uses what 
lace IS given to her for dress trimming 
so as to soften the bodice trimming and 
render the satin or crepc-de-chine folds 
less severe near the face will do well. 

Dead white in the daytime is not a be- 
coming hue, so that lace which impalp- 
ably moderates the effect ol the wdiite, 
and expresses itself in creamy folds, is a 
great relief to the most trying, yet most 
interesting, toilette that any woman 
wears during the whole of her life. 



A comer of fine modern Alencon Ucc intended for a bnde Alencon lace is of 
the finest needlepoint variety, and takes long to produce 
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an order is p;ivcn, have the arms or special 
emblems desired sewn into the main fabric, 

which may have 

taken a dozen 
women three years 
to make. The 
short enp^agement 
of a Royal or 
very rich girl 
would not possibly 
allow time for 
the whole making 
of the garni- 
tiire. 

Talcs still linger, 
or did some years 
ago, amongst the 
finest Devon 
workers, who, with 
feeble old voices, 
lell how they marie 
sprigs for the 
wr'dding lace of 
(Juecn Victoria — 
graceful, realistic 
sjirigs of roses and I 
shamrocks 111 finest 

cloth stitch and j 

laised S t i t C h e S. a lacc veil m modem Brussels applique This lace is so white 
I I e r Majesty’s r® wearer if worn near to the face 

dress was veiled with the applique work of fabric while it 
her own native land, and the industry 


flourished in 
great ladies of 



following years when other 
the land imitated the example 
of her Majesty, 
and bought their 
wedding lace 
from native 
workers. 

If Devon lace 
is worn by the 
modern bride, she 
will be wise to have 
it faintly tinted 
with cream, so as 
to soften the dead 
white. This advice 
ap])lics also to the 
lace of Brussels, 
which is so white 
that it almost has 
a blue tinge. Blue 
IS the lucky wed- 
ding colour ; but 
not in lace — that 
should be of the 
creamy tone which 
IS obtained natur- 
ally by means of 

human contcict in 

as to be trying tlic inevitably 
m u c h - h a n d 1 e d 
is being made. 

To be continued. 






WIVES OF 
FAMOUS MEM 


LADY PALMERSTON 

By PEARL ADAM 

A Link between two Diverse Personalities— Almack's Bright Particular Star — A Lord and Lady 
Bountiful of the Past — Lady Palmerston as a Political Hostess — A Devoted Husband and Wife 


It is exceedingly interesting to compare the 
* two women to whom the contemporary 
j)oliticians, Disraeli and Lord Palmerston, 
owed so much , both as regards theirfame in the 
world of politics and their ha})])iness at home. 

'fhese two things, the renown and the 
comtort of their res])ective husbands, were 
the chief concern of both ladies, but it was 
all they had in common They were utteily 
ddterent women, and they achieved their 
endb in utteily diflerent wavs— each, nevei- 
thele.ss, so .successlully that when the 
modern woman points to Lady Palmerston’s 
jiie to prove' what a woman may do to help 
her husband bv active work in the woild ot 
])ohlics, the old-fa.shioned w^oman may in 
her turn assert, with perfect 1 ruth, that Mrs. 
Disraeli (page 3013, ^'ol. 3) did no less for lier 
consort, merely by making her adored Dizy.y 
perfectly hajijiy and comfortable at home. 
For wc have Disrai'li’s word for it that his w ifc 
was a perfect wife, and that “all that ever 
he did” he owed to her; while the valuable 
work wdnch filled Lady Palmerston’s busy 
days is recorded by every one of her 
husband’s biographers. 

Many of her brilliant qualities Lady 
Palmerston undoubtedly inherited from her 
mother, wdio w^as the daughter of Sir Ralph 


Milbanke, Bart , of Ilalnabv, Yorkshire, and 
who married, m 1769, Peniston I.anib, after- 
wards first Viscount Melbourne. She was a 
remarkable wTmian, ('lulowed w'lth great 
gifts and fine character. “ The best and 
kindest and ablest Icmale 1 have ever 
knowm,” says Lord Byron of her ; while it 
is generally conceded that to her brilliant 
qualities the rise of the family w as due Her 
chiel cares were given to her much-loved 
son, afterwards the second Viscount, but 
she also saw to it that her only daughter, 
Fhnily. should grow^ up an accomjdishcd and 
charming wTunan 

And so, although she was only eighteen 
when .she mairied Lord Cowper, the fifth 
Karl (lor Lord Palmerston was her second 
husband), she was able immediately to take 
her place in the brilliant society of that time, 
holding her own for beauty and grace, ancl 
far surjidssing in intellectuality^ most of the 
acconiph.shed ladies of that day, remarkably 
gifted though they" were. 

She soon became a bright particular star 
among the accomplished and lovely ladies 
who w'crc the jiatronesscs of Almack’s Club 
at that period — that famous club whose 
foundation in 1770 had made such a noise, 
inasmuch as it w"as a club for both sexes, in 
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which the. women nominated the men and 
the men the women. These were, perhaps, 
its most brilliant days, when it was indeed 
“ the seventh heaven of the fashionable 
world,” as one has said. The Ladies Castle- 
rcagh, Jersey, Sefton, and Willoughby, the 
Princess Esterhazy, and the Countess Lievcn 
were all among its patrones.ses, but most 
popular of them all uas T.ady Cowper. 

A despotic little circle was this which ruled 
that brilliant, gossiping, dancing lilllc world. 
Among their manv regulations was that 
which refused to allow any gentleman not 
dressed in knee-breeches and white cravat 
to enter the ball-room And so, one evening, 
when the Duke of Wellington, clad in black 
trousers, was about to ascend the ball-room 
stairs, he w' a s 
politely Inlormed 
that “ V o u r 
Grace cannot be 
admitted 1 11 
trousers.” The 
Duke meekly 
turned and wauit 
away. He knew^ 
that the lair 
dcs})ots’ rules were 
as the laws of 
the Modes and 
Persians. 

One ol the lead- 
ing lights among 
the male members 
of the club was 
Lord Palmerston, 
who at that time 
had thcre])utation 
of being a dandy 
He and Lady 
('owf)er first came 
to know^each other 
wxdl at Almack’s 

Tt w'Lis on lier 
return Irom the 
Ladies’ ('oin- 
mittee at Al- 
mack’s that Lad\' 

C o w^i )cr n ar r o w 1 
escaped serious 
1 n j Li r y . H e r 
brother, William 
J.amb, had just 
been returned to Parliament in the Whig 
interest. Feeling ran very high, and Lamb’s 
Iriendb w'ere obliged to abandon their idea of 
chairing him. They feared they would be 
murdered il thev did. An immense crowd 
blocked the avenues to ('o\xnt Garden. 
Lady Cowjier’s coachman was wxaring 
Lamb’s colours in his hat, and as the 
carnage passed through St. James’s Square 
to Pall Mall it was jielled savagely by the 
mob, and one large stone very nearly broke 
through the carnage panel. 

Surprising though it seems w hen one thinks 
of her life as Lady Palmerston, she did not 
take any active jiart in politics until after 
her second marriage. But Lord Cowper 
himself did not do so. He had too much 


delicacy of sentiment, we arc told by Lord 
Campbell, whom Lord Cowper had en- 
couraged and helped w^hen he was poor and 
unknown. He adds : “To the most exqui- 
sitely pleasing manners he joined a manly 
understanding and a playful wit . . . 

and his benevedent and exhilarating smile is 
one of the most delightful images in my 
memory of jileasures to return no more.” 

Here is a picture of Lord and l.ady Cowqier 
at Panshangcr, Ihcir country scat, from the 
entertaining pages of Greville’s journal. He 
IS staying with them. 

“ The people of this house arc examples 
of the religion of the fashionable wfirld, and 
the charity of natural bencv^olence, which 
the world has not spoiled. Lady Cowper and 

her family go 
to church, but 
scandalise the 
congregation by 
alw ays arriving 
half an hour too 
late. The hour 
matters not ; if it 
began at nine, or 
twelve, or one 
o’clock, it would 
be the same thing ; 
they are never 
ready and ahvays 
late, but they go. 
L 0 r d C o w p e r 
never goes at all, 
but he employs 
m u 1 1 1 1 u (1 e s of 
labourers, is ready 
to sanction any 
and every measure 
whuh can contri- 
bute to the com- 
fort and ha])j)iness 
ol the peasantry 
Lady Cowper and 
her daughters 
inspect personally 
the cottages and 
condition of the 
j)oor They visit, 
iiuiuirc, ancl give; 
they distribute 
fltinnel, medicines, 
money, and they 
talk to an<l are kind to them ” 

if Lady Cowqier played no active part in 
politics in these days, we gather that .die 
took a deep inteiest in them, tor the same 
wTitcr, after a conversation with her, tells 
us that “ between Palmerston, Frederick 
Lamb, and Melbourne she knows cver\ thing, 
and is a furious anti-retornier ” Lord 
PalTnenston must have had jilenty of oppor- 
tunity for ajqiraising her giits of head and 
heart, wdiile .she on her side must soon have 
learned thoroughly to ajqireciate the splendid 
qualities of the brilliant young j')ohtician. 

After thirty-two years of married hie, 
T.ord Cow^per died, and two years afterw'ards, 
in 1839, his w idows married Lord Palmerston. 
She was then fifty-nine, while her husband 
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was four years younger, and for more than 
twenty-five years she gave him all the love 
and sympathy which he could desire, and 
was, moreover, a really powerful support to 
him. All her charm, intellect, cxjjcricncc, 
and tact she used on his behalf. Her gather- 
ings at Cambrulge House were famous. 
Literature, .science, art, and politics were 
all rc})rcsented there, and especially were 
they remarkable lor the complete absence 
they prc.scntcd of party exclusiveness. 

A True Helpmate 

It was not only the supporters of Lord 
Palmerston who a.sscmbled at her salons. 
Lukew^arm friends, rivals, even enemies 
were invited, lor Lady Palmerston knew' that 
many a man need only come under the 
influence of her husband’s delightful con- 
versation to become, instead of his o])])onent, 
his warm adherent The wi.sdom of this is 
well shown in what Disraeli .said in a sjieech 
at (dasgow shortly after Lady Palmenston’s 
death : 

“ If you are on the Continent, and wish to 
pay your respects to a Minister, and go to 
his reccyition, you are invited by the Minister. 
The consecpience is that you find no one 
there excejit those that follow him. It is 
not so in England. I remember some years 
ago meeting, under the charming roof of one 
of the most accomplished w'omcn of the time, 
the most celebrated dijilomatist of certainly 
half a century, and he said to me, ‘ What a 
wonderful sy.stem of society you have in 
Imgland 1 ] have not been on speaking 

terms with Lord l^almerston for three w'ceks, 
and yet here 1 am , but, you sec, J am paying 
a visit to Lady Palmerston.' ” 

But the w'ondcrful system w'as not Eng- 
land's ; it was Lady PalmeTston’s 

When she talked on politics, Cirevillc tells 
us, her language on some occasions so 
shocked some of the more zealous Whigs 
that the Duke of Bedford w as asked by one 
or more of them to remonstrate with her on 
the w'ay she talked ; but she knew very Avell 
that Palmerston was of the same mind, 
though he could not avow’ his real .sentiments 
in the manner .she did. Indeed, she w’as of 
great scrxice to her luisband 111 this way. 

Lord Palmerston 

She was verv ])roud of her husband, and 
very jealous of his rejuitation. Cre\ille tells 
us that when he called on her just after her 
husband’s resignation in 1853, he found her 
delighted at the testimonials of ajijireciation 
which her husband had icceivcd. “ He is 
always in the right in everything he does t " 
she exclaimed enthusiastically Lord Palmer- 
ston had, indeed, even apart from his genius, 
a character and a disposition that could not 
but inspire affection and e.steem. Simjile, 
manly, generous, and sincere, he yet pos- 
sessed both tact and firmness of w’ill ; and, 
while he was a strict disciplinarian, he was 
ahvays ready to make allow^ances for the 
faults and failings of others. He loved sport, 
and he loved hard work. He was an excellent 


landlord, and spent much time, thought, 
and money over his estates in England and 
Ireland. The farmers and labourers on them 
w'crc always sure of his sympathy, while 
Lady Palmerston was no less popular with 
their waves and daughters. At agricultural 
shows, farmers’ dinners, labourers’ teas, and 
the festivities of village schools, they were 
often to be seen. 

A Lover to the Last 

Lady Palmerston, too, w as as hardw'orking 
where the affairs of her house w'cre concerned 
as .she was on the committee of Almack’s. 
She w'as a thrifty and cajiable house manager, 
and a good busine.ss w’oman, looking after 
her vast property carefully and thoroughly. 
As for her anxiety for her husband’s welfare, 
.she really worried about him so much that 
her health sometimes suffered. He on his 
side treated her to his last day with all the 
tenderness and devotion of a lover, and 
during the days before liis death his anxious 
endeavour to hide his suffering and be cheer- 
ful in her presence w’as most touching to 
witness. He died m 1865, days before 
his eighty-first birthday. His last years had 
given his wife much loving anxiety, and she 
herself said that his death had prolonged her 
own existence, “ for latterly she had been 
pursued by the fear that his .strength would 
give w’ay without him.sclf being conscious of 
it. and she looked with horror to the possi- 
bility of his sinking into senility.” 

A Woman of Noble Mind 

After her husband’s death she left the 
brilliant world of society where she had 
reigned so long, and her gatherings W’cre 
henceforth restricted to her ow n family and 
connections. She died m i860, and wa.s 
buried beside her husband in Westminster 
Abbey. 

It has been said of her that she never 
forgot a friend, and never remembered an 
injury, and her delight m making others 
hajipy was very charming to see ” For 
niy.self,” writes her son-in-law. Lord Shaftes- 
bury, “ I may say that until 1 lost her 1 
hardly knew how much I loved her 
Forty years have I been her son-m-huv, and 
during all that time .she has l)ecn to me a 
well -.spring ol tender friendship and affec- 
tionate esteem ” 

She did not live to .sec the comjiletion ol a 
w'ork she had much at heart, and which had 
been undertaken at her wish — Sir Henry 
Lytton Bulw'or's ” Life of J.ord Palmerston ” 
A touching tribute is paid to her memory by 
the author in his dedication of the w'ork to 
the Kt Hon. William Cowper-Teinjilc. He 
w rites . 

‘‘ Flad Lady Palmerston been spared to us, 
my respectful dedication of this work would 
have been to her who felt so deep an interest 
in its subject, and who offered me the means 
for accomplishing the task which at her wush 
1 undertook. Alas ! she has departed from 
a world which her noble and kind nature, her 
grace and her goodness, so long adorned.” 
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Conducted by ELIZABETH SLOAN CHESSER, M.B. 


In this important section of 

Every Woman's Em yclop.edia, conducted by this prominent 

lady doctor, is given sound medical advice with legaid to all ailments fiom childhood to old age. 

When completed, this section will form a complete refeience library, in which will be found the 

best tiealmcnt for every human ill. The following are examples of the subjects being dealt with: 

Home 

Con sumption 

First Alii 

Jnjanis’’ Jh senses 

IJeailh Hints 

Common Mcdiial Blunders 

Adu/ls' Disc uses 

Hospitals 

7I1C Medii me Chest 

Homely Curts 

Health Kesorts 

Simple Remedies, etc., etc. 


TME FREVEHTIOH OF COHSUMFTEOH 


The Crusade Against Consumption — Formation of a National Association — Cause of Tuberculosis — 
Its extremely Infectious Character — The Milk Supply of the Nation — ^How Women Can Help 


history oi the crusade aj^ainst corisump- 
^ lion IS both interesting and instructive. 
Half a century ago even medical men knc.v \ery 
little about this disease. They had no more 
idea of its cause than had Hippocrates, the 
father of medicine, who lived tour centunes 
before Christ, and whose WTitings have come 
down to us through the ages. 

He said consumption was “ tlic most cruel 
disease, and it killed the greatest number of 
people." And the same thing may be said of 
it to-day. But whilst our ancestors regarded 
consumption as a hopeless scourge, a direct 
visitation oi Providence, whicli it was ini])ossible 
to combat, we know now tliat it could be swept 
away altogether li the man in the street, the 
housewde in llie home, the doctors, and ‘'aiiitaiy 
authorities and pulihc bodies would join lorces 
together and light this diseasi*. 

The 1 ubercle Bacillus 

In 1882 Professor Kocli discovered that a 
special germ which he calleil the lithe nlc 
bacillus, was the agent causing consumption. 
Gradually the ignorance which had jireviously 
prevailed about the disease gave way as more 
facts wx‘re discovered by those* who wa*re working 
to solve the piobleiii oi consumption. 

We know now' that consumption is an in- 
fectious disease. Wc know^ that it is cur.iblc, 
better still, preventable, and that by oui own 
efforts w'c can make consumption as rare as 
}<lague or cholera in England to-day. Jhit to 
do this the public has to lie c'diicated, has to 
learn the facts about the Gieal White Idagiic 
wdiich is killing 80,000 jieople annually in Great 
Britain at the present time. So that the best 
work at the present time in the campaign against 
consumption ivS concerned with teaching the 
people the facts about this ihsease. 

About ten years ago the National Association 


for the Prevention of Consumption was organised 
with the idea of educating the public to ciemand 
imjiroved legislative measures and to practise 
healthy hygiene in their home*-. This society 
IS holclmg tuberculosis exhibitions, is organising 
lectures, and distributing literature, .so that 
gradually public interest is being aroused and 
more and more people are joining in the campaign 
oJ hope wdiich has been startl'd. 

Many pc'ople are horrified when they learn the 
enormous cost of tuberculosis to the country. 
IVihaps ^,000,000 pec)])lc in Britain are suttcTing 
from tubercular di'iease 111 .one form or other. 
Over 5o,oocj die annually from tuberculosis of 
the lungs, or consumption, alone. It kills young 
men and women in tlieir prune, it takes lives 
which the country can ill sjiare, and all the time 
the disease can be jjre vented. 

The Real Danger of Infection 

The first thing is to impress ujion people the 
ttriil)lv infectious nature oi consumption. The 
old idea tluit it is hereditary , and that unless we 
come from tubercular jiareiits we shall not 
" catch ” consumption, is cjuite a mistake. The 
tendency towards consumption, the more fragile 
phvsiqui', the feebler resisting power are here- 
ditary, It is true, but the disease is not trans- 
mitted from parent to child. As somebody has 
truly said, there arc two factors to be taken into 
consideration, the " soil " and the " seed.” It 
our soils are suitable, in the sense that wo inherit 
a weakness oi constitution predisposing to the 
disease, wi' are liable to contract it li w’e are 
exposed to mfi'ction. At the snme time, the 
seeds of tubcTCulosis, the germ or the microbe, 
the bacillus which Cciuscs it, can be transmitted 
to the healthy. 

The most splendid specimen of manhood or 
womanhood may contract consumption if in 
contact with tubercular people, and if the 
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seed " or infection is vital enough to fasten 
on their " soil." So that everything that is 
possible should be done to emphasise the 
infectious nature of tuberculosis, to ensure that 
we practise hygiene and preventive methods m 
the home, and that we hrmly demand efficient 
disinfectant measures from public bodies. 

What Causes Tuberculosis 

We have said that consumption is caused by a 
germ, the tubercle bacillus. This germ makes 
its way into the body, sometimes by the lespira- 
tory passages, when it is apt to settle on the lungs ; 
sometimes by way of the digestive apparatus, 
when it is very often conveyed by milk. When- 
ever anyone is suilering from tuberculosis, the 
tubercle bacillus may be iound m the lungs, 
the bones, or the glands of that person. This 
bacillus IS a low form oi vegetable hte. 11 is not 
visible to the naked eye, but it can csasily be 
d(‘nionstraled under file microscope. It the 
sputum of a fubercular iierson, tor instance, is 
stained, numbers of these little rod-shaped 
bacilli can be seen under the microscojie. One 
good result of the tamjiaign of hope is that 
people are becoming alive to the importance of 
early discovery of the existence of consumption. 
When a peison suffers (rom constant cough, 
lassitude, and failing lu'alth, the modern doctor 
IS not satisfied with jirescribing a cough mixture. 
He takc‘S a sample of the patient’s sputum, and 
sends il away for bacteriological examination. 
If this proves to be " jiositive," which means 
that tubercle bacilli arc present in the expectora- 
tion of that person, he is immediately put upon 
definite treatment, and has ninety percemt. more 
chances of recovery as a result. 

Consumption is no longer regarded as an 
incurable, hopeless disease, and that is vhy we 
c.in truly call the present crusadi* a camjiaign 
of hope. Iffit 11 tlie tubercle bacillus is a 
microscopic enemy 111 one sense, it is a rc*al 
menace, a potent clanger. which must be iought 
steadily stefi by step if it is to be overcome. 
It is so small that a million could he side by side 
on a halljieniiy. It is so full of vitality that 
it will liv'c for months hidden m the daik and 
the dust behind our picture fianies. 

7 he Question of Hyt^iene 

Whenever a tubercular person has lived in a 
bedroom, cspecinlly if he has not been ver^* 
particular about hygienic cleanliness, every 
articU' m tliat loom is inlectious until it is dis- 
mlccled. Thous.mcK of tulxTcle liacilli can be 
demonstrated m llie expectoration of an\one 
sii if Cling fiom tubercular disease oi the 1 tings. 
Unless a tuberculai ]ierson makes sure that his 
sputum IS disinlected and burned, he is shedtling 
Ihe germs of the disease nil round him. The 
bacilli pass into the air when tlie sputum dries, 
and lurk in dust, especially in the absence ol 
air and sunlight. 

These living, yet invisible, dread messengers 
of disease are unconsciously inhaled by tither 
people, w'lio may or may not be suscejilible to 
the disease. 11 thc)' are strong and healthy, 
vigorous and chcerml, their tissues simply kill 
the microbes — that is, they arc not susceptible 
to inlection. If, however, people are run down 
for any reason, depressed in spirit:-, sutlcnng irom 
a severe cold, or recovering from influenza, their 
chances of being able to fight the invading 
microbes are climimshed. 

Thus one can see what a dangerously infectious 
disease tuberculosis is. Consumption has been 


called a poor man’s disease, and it certainly 
flourishes in poverty-stricken districts, where- 
ever there is misery, hunger, overcrowding. 
The environment has a very important bearing 
upon the spread of the disease. In dark, ill- 
vcntilatcd, airless tenements the microbes retain 
their vitality for a long time. Also the people 
who live in these ]ilaces arc not physically atile 
to resist infection if it exists m any intensity. 
So miection spreads rapidly from one to another, 
from brother to sister, from parent to child. 
Consumption is not yet a notifiable disease. 
There is no compulsion brought to bear upon 
people to disinfect a room wffiere a tubercular 
person has been laying lor months. Doctors 
know^ that some houses are tubercular, in the 
sense that if a healthy family goes to live in 
these houses, which have never been disinfected, 
some ol them will almost certainly become con- 
sumptive. 

It can thus be seen how real the need is for 
enlisting every w^oman 111 the crusade against 
the Great Wiiite Plague. It is only when the 
})ublic demands a reioim persistently enough 
that wc ha\e legislation. It is onl}^ by com- 
jnilsory dismteetion that w'e shall ever totally 
destroN’’ this disiMsc. 

What Women Can Do 

Women arc net>dcd in the campaign, because 
if the housewives once realised the need of 
hygiene in the homes w'c could almost do with- 
out legislative mtcrlercnce. Consumption is a 
house disease, a home disease. It is found in 
poor homes to a gi eater extent, it is true, but 
it spieads to all classes. 'I'he microbes lurk in 
the hangings and arc hidden 111 the crevices of 
the most sumptuously furnished bedroom. It 
flourishes in ill-ventilated looms, liow'cver com- 
modious and artistically furnished they may be. 
In many instances the hothouse atmosphere 
ol the weallhy home diicctly encourages the 
disease. The prevention of consumption in the 
home will form the subject oi anotlier article in 
Kvery Woman's ExcycLorvi DiA. 

Put there is another w^ay by which the bacillus 
CcUi Ciller our sy^stems from without. When 
children contract tuberculosis it is found, as a 
rule, that they suller from tuberculosis of the 
intestines or tubercular disc^ase of the bones and 
joints. Ill most instance's they are infected 
from tuliercular milk, and the ciiildren ol the 
rich run almost as great a risk as the poorest 
children 111 the land. Wc hiuc ajijiroximately 
4,000.000 cow^s supplying the jieople ol thi'' 
couiitr}^ w'lth milk, and uiie 111 every twx'nly ol 
these IS tubercular. 

The Milk Supply 

Dr. Kewsholm, jirincipal medical officer of 
the Local Government Poard, declares that 
tiventy per cent, of the mixed milk supplied to 
our towns contains the tubercle bacillm. This 
milk IS the cause ol hundreds of thousands of 
preventable deaths amongst children'cvery year. 
Apart from the latalitics irom tubc'rcular disease, 
think of the sullenngs ol the children who 
survive, who grow’ up to ^idult life handicapjicd 
by the ravages of tubercular disease m their 
youth. All this might be prevented if the 
women of the country demanded municipal and 
legislative protection of our milk supply. A 
great deal has been done already as a result of 
the campaign ot hope. Wc have better in- 
spection of cattle, farms, and dairies, but we 
arc still very far from the ideal of a pure milk 
supply. 
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HOME HURSIHG 

A Series of Articles on What the Amateur Nurse Should Know 

Continued from pa^e 313Q, Part 26 

THE SICK-ROOM IN WINTER 

How to Make a Hot Pack — Nursing Rheumatism — Sore Throats — Colds and Catarrhs 


In nursing such an ailment as rheumatism m 
* winter a hot pack may be required by the 
doctor to alleviate pain in one of the joints. It 
is also useful for applying to the chest and for 


all sprains and strains of joints. A piece of all- 
wool flannel and a kettle of boiling w'ater are 
required, and the amateur nurse must learn to 
make it and apply it as rapidly as possible. 

The patient must be got ready by uncovtTing 
the part to be trecited — for example, the knee- 
joint. The blanket is first soaked in hot >vater, 
then laid on a towel and wTung dry. it is im- 
portant to wring tlie cloth as dry as 
possible, in order to prevent anv dangei 
ot blistering. It is them apiilied to the 
limb or chest, and lastened m ])lace with 
safety-pins. 'I'he wiT cloth should lie 
covered w'lth a dry flannel, and then a 
blanket. A hot pack may be left in 
position for any time from ten to thirt> 
minutes, and, alter removing it, the nurse 
should sponge the part wnth cold water, 
and dry. The apjihcation ot cold closes 
the pores of the skin, and tones it alter 
the relaxing effect at heat. 

The hot pack, like tlie fomentation, is 
a valuable means of relieving pain and 
influencing inflammation for the better. 

Its good effect is partly diu‘ to its influence 
.upon the circulation. Ily dilating the 
, blood-vessels it helps the flow of blootl 
•and accelerates the circulation. Jt has 
also a sedative effect upon the nerves ot 
the part. It can be applied in such 
injuries as bruises, strains, and sprains. 

A rheumatic knee is immediately relieved, 
and such ailments as lumbago, toothache and 
neuralgia, .sore throat, pleurisy, and pneumonia 
can all be treated by means of a hot pack. 

Before giving the pack it is necessary to put a 


long mackintosh underneath the patient, if he 
is in bed, to prevent any risk of dampness and 
chill. A hot pack for the whole body may be 
used any time. When the patient is uncon- 
scious, a pack IS more easily given than 
the hot bath. The l:)cd is prepared by 
putting a mackintosh covered wuth a hot 
blanket on it. A large sheet is rolled up 
lengthways, and wrung out in boiling 
water, using a large tow'el as a wringer. 
The patient is turned on one side, the 
sheet, half unrolled, is placed alongside, 
and then he is rolled in the sheet. The 
blanket underneath is then turned over 
to cover the patient in the sheet. Another 
mackintosh ought to be placed over him, 
and then several blankets. The patient 
must, of course, be protected from any 
draughts by screens. Alter leaving the 
hot jmek in place for about fifteen or 
twenty minutes it is removed, and the 
patient is dried and wrapped quickly in 
a hot dry blanket, alter which he will 
probably fall asleep at once. 

Nursing: Rheumatism 

Although rheumatism may occur at 
almost any season of the year, it is most 
prevak nt in winter, owung to the depress- 
ing cftect of damp and chill upon the liody. 

In chronic rheumatism, as the patient is rarely 
confined to bed, nursing consists in alleviating 
the pain, attending to the diet o' tfie patient, 
and enforcing a common- sense hygienic mode of 
life. It is necessary that rheumatic people 
should be protected from chill by w'earing 
wxiollen underclothing, and avoiding sudden 
contrasts in temperature They should take 


very little meat, but plenty of milk, with occa- 
sional fish, chicken, etc , instead. 

For rheumatic joints the doctor will probably 
order various liniments, one of the most useful 



Applying a hot pack to alleviate rheumatic pain in the loints A blanket is 
soaked in hot water, wrung dry, applied to the part affected, and covered with 
a dry flannel and another blanket 



Applying liniment to a rheumatic loint To counteract ram in a foinr, 
ordinary turpentine is useful and inexpensive 
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being ABC liniment, wliilst ordinary turpentine 
IS inexpensive and useful to counteract irritation, 
combined Avith massage of the joints. 

The nursing of acute rheumatism is most 



Painting the throat with a long brush bent to a right angle near the 
tip. This operation is constantly necessary m certain throat affections 


important '1 he great risk of lu art artections 
in this dise<isc renders it exceedingly lu-eessary 
that the nurse should givt* all lier skill and atten- 
tion in looking altcT a jiatieiit with acute 
rheumatism, 

'J'lie temperature i^ gt nerally \erv high, the 
patient sulleis Irom u'gular swt'ating, txnd tlie 
joints are constantly requiring attention. The 
niir.se must be most carelul to piotect her patient 
irom chill. Idanntl nightdresses must be worn, 
anil the patu'iU sliould sleep lii'lween blankets, 
and not slieet-^. Tlie doctor will order iomenla- 
lions for the jiainliil punts, and tlien the nurse 
should wrap each liml) in cotton-wool, and jilace 
it on a splint to avoid movement, winch causes 
intense agony to inllanu'd joints, The night- 
dresse-i will have to be cliaiigetl once a dav. at 
least, probabl}" twice, on account of the sweating 
iiiese must be W'ell aned and wanned 
belore being put on, and changed as 
rapidly as possible, the new one being 
slipped in place as the soiled one is 
lemovcd. 

Any medicine must, of course, be 
ordered by tlie doctor, and it is the 
nursi‘’s duty to see that it is given at 
tlu‘ hours staled. 

Amongst symptoms that should be 
rejiorted at once to the doctor is the 
implication ol any new' joint, the aji- 
jiearance of jiaiii in the chest, or any 
paljutation or breathlessness 111 lying 
down. Until the doctor arriv'es, a jiain 
over the heait should be treated with 
hot poultices. 

Uiiiing the acute stage of the illness, 
the jmtient will live on liquid milk diet, 
but as convalescence begins fish is 
generally given. In a severe case the 
nurse may have to use a walcr-bed to 
give the patient more comfort and Iree- 
clom from pain. Regular sponging will 
also increase his comlort. The excessive 
perspiration should receive special attention. The 
high temperature and constant inun cause great 
exhaustion in this illness, and the nurse must 
husband the strength of her patient in every w^ay, 


and see that any stimulant, medicine, or food or- 
dered is given punctually. The patient must be 
kept quiet, and protected from any annoyance or 
worry. Certain medicines must be given in 
rheumatic fever, but the doctor will order these, 
and the nurse's duty consists in carrying out all 
instructions with regard to drugs. 

5ore Throats 

In nursing sore throats accompanied with high 
temperature, all the precautions wuth regard to 
any case of fever must be carried out. When 
the temperature is elevated from any cause, 
w'armth and liquid diet are indicated. During 
the late autumn and winter months sore tliroats 
arc very common, wdicthcr in the iorm of simple 
catarrh or tonsilitis. In the latter case, the 
jiatient may suiter a good deal oi pain, and the 
presence of toxins in the blood ensures depres- 
sion, exhaustion, and a general feeling of un- 
fitness and seediness. 

During the earlier part, when fever is high, the 
patient suhers from headache, feels disinclined 
lor anything but the lightest food, and washes 
lo rest quietly, and be left alone. At this period 
th(‘ nurse has to attend to diet, prepare gruel, 
hot milk, liquid arrowroot, one ot tlie wadl-knovvii 
jiatent foods, and see that the patient takes what 
IS ordered. 

Gaigling and painting the throat arc also 
part of lier duty, and the doctor wall write 
dow'n the particular gargle he washes to be 
used, and state how often it is to be applied 
in the twentj^-four hours. 

In giving gargles the nurse must note : 

That they are freshly prepared, and given hot 
or cold as the doctor directs. 

That the patient gargles after food, and not 
belore. 

That the gargle is done efficiently, wadi back 
in the throat. Otherwise it is oi very liUle 
use. 

Painting the throat is generally ordered in 
chronic throat affections, and the doctor wall 
give the nurse her first lesson, so that she can 
easily do it afterwards. A long brush bent lo a 
right angle nc^ar the tip is tlie best. 


In sore throats the inhalations mentioned in 
the last article will be found useful, and, as a 
general rule, no medicine except aperients will 
be necessary. 



The nasal douche is an excellent remedy in cases of catarrh. It keeps the nostrils 
clean, soothes the inflamed membranes, and hastens recovery 
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Even colds and catarrhs, it should be remem- 
bered, may require some knowledge ot sick nursing 
when they are severe. When a child contracts 
a severe cold it is much wiser to put him straight 
to bed, thus avoiding such complications as 
bronchitis, which may occur after a severe cold 
from exposing a child to chill and infection when 
the vitality is depressed. By keeping him in bed 
you are ensuring that he is breathing an even 
temperature and avoiding chill, lie is also 
resting and receiving a little extra attention with 
regard to diet. 

Any of the inhalations mentioned before can 
be used for both children and adults, although 
eucalyptus is oiten a little irritating to children, 
who generally like Friar’s Balsam, and make 
no difficulty about inhaling it. A lew days m 
bed will often cut short a cold which will hang 
about a oliild or adult lor a week or two if 
neglected. So that the mother should, when- 
ever possible, insist upon bed in the event of a 
severe cold, especially if she finds the tem- 
perature IS cievati'd a few degrees. 

When deafness is associated with colds in the 
head, inhalations are especially necessary, as this 
antiseptic treatment of the throat prevents the 
inflammation increasing and passing upwards 
to the car. Syringing the nose with a little glass 
nasal douche, in cases of catarrh, is a help. The 
head is tilted backwards, and the little douche 
filled with warm w’ater and cillowxd to run through 
the nostril and out by the throat and moutli. 
A glass douche can be bought for about one 
shilling, and a little borax powder may be added 
to the water. A teeispoonful to a tumblerful of 
water would be about the right strength. This 
douching of the nostrils keeps them clean, 
soothes the inflamed membrane, helps to cut the 
cold sliort. The treatment can be applied even 


when people are going about, and at the very 
first signs of catarrh, if douching is resorted to, 
the cold may be warded off altogether. 

A little menthol snuff inserted in the nostrils 
is another useful cold cure. A purgative should 
always be given at the beginning of the attack, 
and sw’eatiug induced by hot baths, hot drinks, 
and a warm bed. All these little points should 
be studied by the amatt'ur nurse, because these 
minor winter ailments are exceedingly common, 
and more serious than people imagine, 111 the 
sense that by depressing the general health 
they make any of us more liable to contract 
serious illness such as pneumonia or rheumatic 
fever. 

Some Causes of Winter Ailments 

The best type of nurse knows not only how^ to 
deal w'lth colds, catarrhs, etc., but she studies 
also the right methods of preventing them. She 
realises that cold, rheumatism, even pneumonia, 
are infectious ailments due to germs, but that 
people are much mort* likely to contract such ill- 
nesses under certain condition‘'. They arc, lor ex- 
ample, more likely to catch cold, pleurisy, or pneu- 
monia Avhen thoroughly chilled. Thin-soled boots, 
or boots that are not perfectly sound, by cau^-ing 
damp feet for several hours, arc responsible lor 
scores of cas(‘s ot wnnler ailments. A rlamp bed 
by thoroughly chilling a person when asleep, will 
almost cerbiinly be followed bv a cold or catarrh, 
Peo])le who sit about m damp clothes on coming 
in from the wx‘t are directly inviting ill-health m 
w'lntcr. Fatigue and hunger operate in the same 
W'ay by reducing the vitality and remlenng us 
more susceptible to any infection we may come 
in contact watli. So that one secret of keeping 
well in w’lnter is to maintain a high standard by 
proper attention to exercise, diet, and dress. 


A BAHBAGHHG ILESSOH 

(. on'inueu ju.o. Part if 

BANDAGING THE FOREFINGER 


A s injuries to tfic iingeis in the form of cuts and 
bruises are \ eiy tommoii, the anmteur nurse 
must know how to baiidtige a finger in tlie right 
way. i'oo often the aim'iteur bandage, ii'okin 
neat enough lor tlie 
moment, slips oil alter- 
wards liecaiise it lias 
been improperly aj<plied. 

A narrow' gauze bandaee 
about three-quart CIS ot 
an irifh wide is best lor 
applying to the fingers 
or thumb, but the nurse 
.should practise with a 
piece of tape of this size, 
as it is '■ titter and can 
be apjilied more nearly. 

Koll the tape tightly, 
then place the hand 
wuth tlie palm down- 
wards. Begin at the 
‘root of the thumb and 
carry the roll across the 
back ot the wTist, leav- 
ing a long end, which 
IS to be tied later. I'he 
bandage is w^ound twice 
round the wrist to fix it. 

Now, supposing the first 
finger is to be bandaged, 


the roll should be chimed uj) tlu' l)ack of the 
hand from the root of the thumb to between 
tlie first and second linger It is passed 
between these two fingeis and earned up 
in a Jong spiral to th(‘ 
ti]) of Ihf* linger. Now 
the bandage is applied 
in the usual way, round 
and round. 11 le fingei 
from Up to r(H)t, each 
turn overlapping the 
picvious Diie bv about 
lialf. When the root ol 
the finger is readied, 
and the whole tingci is 
covered, tlu' bandagi' is 
carried (!o\\n the back 
of the liaiid to the wrist 
and tied on the other 
side of the wiist to the 
loose end piexiously left 
open for the purpose. 

The other fingers aic 
bandagcMl 111 the same 
wav, and it twci or 
three are to be bamlaged 
a turn is taken round 
the waist alter each 
one IS finished, to give 
firmness . 



After the bandage is secured by passing it round the wrist twice, 
carry it up the back of the hand to the root of the finger and in a 
long spiral to its tip. It is then brought down to the root in the 
same way 
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MEAI^TH AHD HYGIENE IN THE NURSERY 

Contmufd from pa^e 3141, Part 26 

THE CHILD’S SENSES 

Training of Sense Organs— Co-ordinate Muscle Action — Sense of Touch— Olfactory Sense — Games 
that Train the Senses — Sight Training — Nature Study 


In this ago of physical culture, whilst well- 
* developed muscles arc admired by the majority, 
the training ot the sense organs is sometimes 
neglected. And yet the education of the various 
mechanisms associated with sight, hearing, 
taste, smell, and touch is a very important matter. 


Awkwardness, self-consciousness, even shyness, 
are loo olten the rc'sult ol iinperfectly trained 
s('ris(‘ organs. 'I'he awkward lad who upsets his 
tea at the psychological moment, the shy girl 
who does not know wliat to do in an emeigency, 
the men and women who iK'ver know how to get 
out ol a tight cornc'r, are the victims ol careless 
training in their youth. 

Many ol the actions most admired m daily 
hie, Irom catching runaway horses to snatching 
a child bom the com sc ol a motor, are the outcome 
of co-ordinate muscle action — that is, the pow'cr 
ol making e3"e, hand, and brain work rapidly in 
unison. From every point ol mow' it is an 
advantage to both men and w'oinen to ha\c 
prom j)t control of tlieii senses and their muscles, 
to have hearing, sight, and smell developed to 
the greatest ca])acity. 

Tile lact tlial our senses could be far more 
de\ eloped than they are is self-evident. The 
IS ort h A m (' r i c a n 
Indian, who loi 
gener.itions past has 
had to dc'pend lor Ins 
\ ery existence upon 
w ell- ti allied senses, is 
an excellent object 
lesson in what sense 
organs are meant to 
be. His sight and 
hearing are w’oiiderliil. 

Hispovverol observa 
tion, wdiich grows out 
ot the proper use ol 
the sense organs, is 
remarkable. A broken 
t WM g , which the 
civilised w’hite man 
would not observe, 
will tell him all he 
wants to know of the 


pathway of an enemy, whilst his sense of smell is 
almost as keen as that of a foxhound. The 
splendid poise and bearing of an American 
Indian are due to his w'cll-developed muscle 
sense. He has a command over his muscles 
never seen in civilised races, except in athletes and 
jugglers on the stage. The 
juggler can make his 
muscles do anything he 
likes, so swiftly and deftly 
that the slow of sight and 
dull ot observation sec 
only the result, wdncli 
appears miraculous. 
Although few people have 
lime to tram their senses 
so that juggling becomes 
lacile ol accomplishment, 
every child sliould have 
<ittention paid to his 
senses, to l)nng tlumi to a 
definite standard oi pow'cr. 

Many ol us go through 
lile with defective heai ing, 
wuth so little sense ol taste 
that w^e can hardl}’- know 
whether food is well 
cooked or spoilt, with our touch almost non- 
existent. Keen senses add not only to tlie 
happiness of life, but to its success as w’ell. 
And there is hardly anything in the treumng of a 
child so worthy of attention as tins matter, 
which IS too olten given no training at all. 

Have 3'ou evcT played a game winch consists 
in putting ten l)ottles containing dillerent 
odoriferous substances on a tray, and asking 
everybody to decide Irom the smell and write 
(low'n the names ol the coiUents of the bottles ? 
d he company may be able to distinguish euca- 
lyiitus and vinegar, but the more subtle essences 
and the less wa-ll-known scents are quite bej’ond 
them. There arc* people who could not teH wath 
their eyes shut wdiether they smell lilac or violets, 
roses or pansies, Irom a garilen, and this not 
because their sense organs tire defective, but 
because they have never been trained. 

The same thing is true of the sense of touch. 



Games of ball not only develop the “ muscle sense,’* but the sight also, by inducing the habit of watching 
and of measuring distance with the eye alone 



Jumping develops the " muscle sense ' and teaches a child to fudge distances correctly 
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Training the sense of smell by identifying, blindfold) flowers by their perfumes 
alone 


The surj^con can tell by “ palpating,” which 
IS the term used to explain pressure ot the 
fingers, what lies out ol sight, just as his trained 
hearing will distinguish a dull or clear note when 
tapping the chest. The working jeweller's sense 
of touch IS very fine, and the musician seems to 
have a soul in his linger tips. Teachers ol massage 
know, of course, that people can develop their 
sense ol touch, but a great deal can be done 
by practice and by careful teaching to develop 
latent ability. 

Before considering the question of training 
children’s senses, the wise mother will have them 
examined to see that they are normal to begin 
with. 

The child with adenoids, for example, is 
incapable ol smelling the more subtle odours, and 
his sense of hearing is apt also to be deficient. 
Defective vision handicaps many people who 
might have had normal sight il their eyes had 
been attended to in youth. 

By various games and exercises the muscle 
senses can be developed, and it is extremely 
interesting t(, watch how a child’s muscle 
sense increases day by day, week by week. 

At nine or ten months he may he able to 
build one brick on top ol another. In a 
fortnight the pride with which he views 
the third buck on the to]) of his edifice 
is delightful. Brick-building is one ol 
the best methods ol developing the child’s 
muscle sense, llis eye and the muscles 
ot his arm have to work in co-operation, 
and the various brain-centres which ha\e 
to do with co-ordination ot movement are 
developed in consequence. 

By means ot jumping lessons the 
muscle sense ol the older children are 
\cry w^ell trained. In jumping the child 
has to judge distance, and realise how 
much or how little his muscles should be 
contracted for the effort. 

Games ol ball develop not only the 
muscle sense, but the sight also, because 
the child has to watch carefully and judge 
distance with his eyes. In later hie 
fencing exercises provide one ol the best 
possible means of training the muscle 
sense and the sense of vision. 


The Olfactory Sense 

The sense of smell is protective. As 
prehistoric man had to live by the exercise 
of his wits and his senses, his power of 
smelling an enemy w^as a very valuable 
gilt, and in all probability this particular 
sense has deteriorated with civilisation. 
But a well-cultivated sense of smell 
would be a useful asset, as well as an 
artistic delight, in many instances. 

A child should be taught to observe 
ditlerences of odour, and a great deal can 
be done by practice in this respect. 
Various perfumes may be used, ancl the 
child should be taught to distinguish 
different flowers, with the eyes shut, from 
the sense of scent. Ditlerent medicines 
have characteristic odours, from the 
pungent, biting smell ol ammonia to the 
soothing and pleasing effect of Friar’s 
Balsam. And when this training is 
undertaken as a game, the children enjoy 
very much learning to distinguish between 
different scents and smells in everyday life. 

The best way to c‘ducate a child’s sense 
ol taste IS to make him thoroughly chew 
and masticate his food bite by bite. 
Kapid eating does aw'ay with all the pleasures 
ol tastt‘, an<l peojile never realise the flavour 
ol w'hat they eat if they swallow^ it before the 
tast(‘ has had time to act. 

The training of the sight is best done by making 
a child notice and observe out of doors as well as 
in the home. Ask a child to look at a picture, 
and then tell him to say what he sees in the 
picture. The untrained child w’lll see very little, 
whereas the boy or girl whose senses arc eclucated 
will have a great deal to say about what he sees. 

('oiintry walks are excellent lor training the 
senses. Let the children look at the trees, and 
gradually teach them the names and vaiieties. 
Let them listen to the country sour Is and get 
to distinguish them one from another. Let them 
smell the hay and the beans, the \ tirious scents 
which come out alter ram in woods and lanes. 

Everything we learn can be turned to account, 
and the golden hours ol youth arc utilised by the 
wise parent for teaching and training a child in 
what will add to lus hapjuness, and health. 



A game that will train the sense of smell. One child writes down what the 
others assert to be the contents of various unlabelled bottles. These bottles, 
for identification purposes, can be numbered. The child who identifies most 
of the odours is the winner 
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COMMON AILMl&NTS AND TfiElR 
TREATMENT 

Continued from fai^^e ^144, Part 36 


Nits. Nils, associated with parasites in the 
hair, are often extremely troubksome with 
children. Even when careful hygienic con- 
ditions prevail, children may become infected, 
and the condition is sometimes a little diflicult 
to get rid ol. 'J he best treatment is to soak the 
hair with methylated spirits or strong vinegar, 
winch dissolves the nits, and a little white 
precipitate ointment should be rubbed into the 
scalp every night, the hair being carefully w^ashed 
twice a week. 

(Edema is a swe lling due to an oozing of fluid 
frf)m the blood-vessels into the tissues underneath 
the skin. (See Dropsy.) 

(Edema of the Glottis is a sw^eiiing of the 
tissues of the larynx about the region of the 
N'oeal cords, which, howxwiT, are not usually 
directly in\'olved. It occurs very commonly 
after the stings of insects. It may also b(‘ 
caused by the sw’allow'ing of a foreign body 
which sticks in the throat, or drinking scalding 
liquid accidentally, whilst it may arise in 
certain diseases such as acute inlectious fevers. 
'I'he symptoms arc wry distressing in bad 
cas('s. 'Jliere is c’xtreme breathlessness, and a 
fatal result may occur in some cases very rapidly 
unless tieatment is administered at once. In 
slightcT cas(’s, the voice is alteclecl, and the 
breathing may be laboured. A doctor should be 
called in at once when these symptoms occur. 
Domestic treatment consists m putting hot 
sponges ov('r the throat externally, giving sips 
ol cold water or ice to suck, whilst the doctor wall 
jirobably older an emetic When it is re- 
membered that tracheotomy may have to be 
]K‘ilormed to save th(‘ patient’s hie, the need to 
summon a doctor at once is self-evident 

Ophthalmia is an inflammation of the fine 
membrane which coveis the eyeballs and lines 
the inside ol the eyelids. It is associated w'lth 
a feeling ol grittiness, heat, and discomlorl. 
'The luls tend to stick together, c*s])e('ially in the 
morning, alter .sleeping, and there is a secietion 
trom the eyes. The inllammation may be either 
acute or chronic. It may occur in epidcunics, 
because the discharge is contagious in many 
instances, and wall infect peojile using the same 
towels or handkerchieis. In .some cases the 
eyes tlienisclves will be alk-cted so that the 
condition should aw^ays be attended to m the 
early stages, to prevent the iormation ol ulcers 
on the eye suilace Contagious ophthalmia is 
caused by a germ. It is especially common wdiere 
hygK'iiic sui roundings are bad, and may affect 
a whole sihool where in-.amtary conditions pre- 
vail. Mild cases, esjxcially those which arc 
rather chronic, inav be cause'd bv some error 
of refraction, so that the eye should always be 
tested lor delectivi' vision. 

Treatment consists in rigid cleanliness wnth 
attention to the general health, h'lrst, the 
eyes must be bathed regularly with warm lioracic 
.solution, or other antiseptic lotion as oidered by 
the doctor. Little sponges ol clean linen or 
medicated cotton-wool should be used and 
afterwards burnt. In mild cases the application 
ol boracic ointment along the lashes may suffice, 
but m more severe cases the application of 
yellow^ mercuric oxide ointment will be necessary. 
Every care should be taken to prevent the 
spread of the disease from one person to another, 


by making the patient use his own towels, etc. 
Anyone subject to ophthalmia should guard 
again.st exposing the eyes to the irritation of 
dust, or the glare of a strong sun. Long sight is 
often associated wuth the condition, so that 
glasses to correct any error of vision should be 
wwn when necessary. In the case of children, 
ophthalmia is often associated with delicacy of 
constitution, and attention to* such matters as 
nourishing food, careful ventilation, fresh air, and 
outdoor exercise are called for. 

Pain IS a symptom of disease which may 
occur in any ailment involving disturbance 
of 1 unction. The impression ol pain is trans- 
mitted from the side or locality along the sensory 
nerves to the brain, which is the scat of conscious- 
ness. It IS Nature’s medhod ol w^arning us that 
the normal condition.s are altered, and that some 
part of till' body is out of gear. It is protective 
m the sense that li wx did not feel pam we could 
not realise w'hen anything w^as wrong, and 
valiuible time in juittmg matters right would be 
lost. The t 3 q“>e of pain varies considerably. 
It may bt' dull or aching, sharp or kmfc-like, 
boring or intense. It may be acute, lasting lor 
a short time, or chronic, when it is mori' or less 
continuous, and is then extremely w’caring 
to the jiatient. In dealing wuth pain, the idea 
should lie to find out the cause ol it, because if 
one merel}^ confines treatmi^nt to lessening or 
alleviating pain, the disease itself is not treated. 
Certain clnigs called " anodymes,” or pain- 
kilhng drugs, such as opium preparations, will so 
d(‘aden the sensations, and have such a narcotic 
cflect ujion the nerves, that even acute pain will 
cease to be felt. 'I'lius it is extremely unwise 
ior any person to take drugs to deaden jiain 
without a doctor’s orders. 

Tlu‘ best domestic remedies for pain are heat 
and rest. Heat may be employed m the foim 
ol ])Oultices or fomentations, or as dry heat 
with hot bottles, hot plates, bags of hot sand, 
etc. Lam due to inflammation is best treat eil 
bv^ rest, and the same thing is true of pain in- 
volved l)y various injuries, such as dislocation, 
.strain, etc. It is important to reali.se that, 
although pain ma^^ be l»'lt in a certain part ot 
the body, the trouble may not be located at the 
same place — that is, pain can be “ reflex," 
because the nerves branch to various paits, 
and the .sensation of pain may be ndlected along 
these branches to a distance. People’s power 
oJ bearing jiain vanes so much that it is 
difficult to estimate the degree of pain suflered 
b)^ wliat the patient sa^^s. Those of a nervous 
temperament actually feel more intensely, 
whilst some people have more self-control ami 
can stand pam better even if they led it keenty. 
In the case ol children, pain should always be 
taken as a w^arning that the child requires 
medical care, cspeciall}^ if the pain is in the 
abdomen, as every liour saved in childish ail- 
ments is worth a day m the case ot an adult. 
Pain in the limbs m children, commonly called 
" growing pains," is nearly always suggestive of 
rheumatism, and ought not to be neglected, 
whilst headache is a serious symptom in a child, 
requiring immediate attention. Children shoulcl 
never be given soothing drugs. Poultices and 
hot fomentations alone should be used. 

To be continued. 
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WOMEN IN GREAT SOCIAL POSITIONS 


Continued from 3145, Part 26 

THE LADY MAYORESS OF LONDON 


Sir Thomas and Lady Vctey Strong’s Arduous Year at the Mansion House — Great Social Duties — 
The Power Behind the Mansion House Walls — Philanthropy and the Lady Mayoress — The 
^^All-British Shopping Week^' — The Lord Mayor^s Interesting Confession — Previous Lady 
Mayoresses — Amusing Stories — Maids of Honour at the Mansion House 


** In my coming work at the Mansion 

^ House, need I say that 1 rely largely 
for support on the able and sympathetic 
assistance of my wife ? ” 

It was during the course of an interview 
which took place just prior to taking up the 
duties of the Lord Mayor of London for 
twelve months, in November, iQio, that Sir 
Thomas Vczey Strong made this remark. 
And, although 1910- 1 1 was an exceptionally 
trying year for Sir Thomas and his wife, on 
account of the Coronation of King George 
and the celebration of the five-hundredth 
anniversary of the building of the Guildhall 
— the home ol the City Fathers — the general 
opinion IS that never ha\e the traditions of 
the Mansion House and the City of London 
been more worthily upheld. 

An Arduous Position 

A woman of rare tact and charm, and, 
above all, a born hostess. Lady Strong, as 
chatelaine ol the Mansion House, ^^on count- 
less friends and admirers. To fill the place 
of her predecessor. Lady Knill, whose energy 
and })hilanthropic work captured the heart 
of London, was not an easy task. But those 
who had met Lady Strong at her charming 
old-world residence at Potter's Bar knew 
that she possessed all the qualities essential 
for her position. 

To a great extent, of course, the position 
and personality of the Lady Mayoress of 
London is overshadowed by the publicity 
which the Lord Mayor must, of necessity, 
endure. 

As civic head of the world’s greatest city, 
he is the most prominent figure in countless 
movements and ceremonies affecting the 
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metropolis and its people ; but, to quote the 
words of Sir William Treloar, who became 
Lord Mayor 111 1906 : “It is the Lady 
Mayoress w^ho is the power behind the 
Mansion House w^alls.” And this is quite 
true, although the general public is somewhat 
a])t to regard her position as a sinecure. It 
must be remembered, however that the 
position of Lord Mayor entails a vast 
amount of social work. 

He receives a salarv of ;rio,ooo a year, 
but more than one Lord Mayor has confessed 
that he has spent twucc that amount on 
maintaining the dignity of his position. 

It is u])on the shoulders of the Lady 
Mayoress that the resjionsibility of organising 
and carr}ung out the numerous official 
engagements at the Mansion House falls. 
There are banquets, leccptions, and balls 
almost eveiy week, and, in addition to acting 
as hostess at such, the Lady Mayoress must 
superintend the internal organisation of the 
Mansion House itself. It is true there is a 
major donio to assist, but the general super- 
vision IS in her hands. 

A True Philanthropist 

Lady Strong, wdth that thoroughness 
wLich IS so characteristic of her, super- 
intended practically every detail of the 
functions during her husband’s term of 
office, in order to ensure their success, and 
neglected no opportunity of working in the 
cause of charity. Like Sir Thomas, she has 
long been an earnest worker 111 the w^orld of 
charitable endeavour, and no genuine appeal 
for help was ever made to her in vain. 
Lady Strong’s love for philanthropic work 
may be said to have been inherited from her 

U 
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father, the late Mr. James Hartnoll, the 
pioneer of model dwell in^^s in London, and a 
man whose memory is held in affectionate 
remembrance for the great work he did in 
that and other directions. 

“ As I.adv Mayoress,” Lady Strong once 
remarked. ” 1 have been brought into contact 
with scores of charitable movements, and at 
times I have been ai)pallcd at the amount of 
sulfcring and misery there seems to be in 
this England of ours But it is wonderful 
what a number of kind-hearted, generous 
people thcic are who are always willing and 
anxious to hcl]) with their services and 
money m a good cause.” 

Duties of the Lady Mayoress 

At the same time Lady Strong found that 
one of the most diiiicult tasks which con- 
fronted her when she took uj) her residence 
at the Mvinsion House was that of dealing 
with the many ap])cals for help which 
reached her Irom societies and mclividuals. 
A score or more letters arnvcxl almost 
every day, asking for monetary help, and, of 
course, she was obliged to use considerable 
judgment m discriminating between those 
which wxne genuine appeals and those which 
came from worthless jieople. 

In this work she was assisted largely by 
Sir William Soiilsby, wEo has been private 
secretary to the I.ord Mayors of London 
sinc'c 1875. But at the same time, much 
work in this respect devolves upon the 
Lady Mayoress. Eor instance, there are 
many charitable organisations which suggest 
that she should help them by becoming 
their president, or opening a ba/aar or Imlcl- 
ing a reception tor them. To com})ly wath all 
such requests is, of course, impossible. A 
Lady Mayoress, how ever, feels that she w’ould 
like to use her influence on behalf of others 
in every possible way, and. although many of 
these requests must perforce be refused, 
the number agreed to make her position 
exceptionally onerous. 

A better picture, perhaps, of the arduous 
duties of the T.aciy Mayoress may be 
gathered from the following brief outline 
of a typical day in her life at the Mansion 
House. She usually breakfasts at nine, 
and by ten is deeply immersed with her 
two secretaries in the morning’s corres])on(l- 
cnce. Pei haps there is a dinner or reception 
to be held, in which case details have to be 
discussed, invitations sent out, and the 
whole thing generally organrsed. In the 
meantime, callers arc arriving, their cards 
and messages sent up, and dealt with 
according to their business. Every moment 
until luncheon time is taken up, and in the 
afternoon there are always several other 
duties to fulfil, such as a visit to a charitable 
institution, the opening of a sale of w'ork, 
and, possibly, a meeting on behalf of some 
charity. Perhaps the Lady Mayoress is 
holding a reception, too, or has agreed to 
visit someone’s ” At-home.” The evening 
is probably taken up with a big dinner or 
reception in the Egyptian Hall, an apartment 


capable of accommodating some five hundred 
guests. Perhaps a ball follow’s, and it is 
seldom before twelve or one o’clock that the 
Lady Mayoress is able to retire. 

Of course, like most other prominent 
people, the T-ord and I.ady Mayoress are 
pestered with all sorts of extraordinary 
letters from peojflc who imagine that they 
have a claim on their services or assistance, 
and Sir Thomas is rather fond of telling the 
story of a correspondent wdio wrote : 

” I wras very glad to hear that you had been 
made I>ord Mayor, more especially as I under- 
stand that you are a farmer. May (iod give 
you health, strength, and a grateful heart to 
stand it. As you are interested m poultry 
farming, and it has been for years riiy earnest 
w ish to get a good breed into my yard, could 
you kindly give me one cock and two hens 
111 exchange for those birds of my breed 
here ^ ” 

' There is, by the w^ay. another side to the 
characters ol Lady Strong and her husband. 
They arc intensely British, and Lady Strong 
w^as an enthusiastic sup]iorter ol the move- 
ment known as the ” All-British shojqung 
week,” whuli was organised during her stay 
at the Mansion House. In fact, it w^as 
mainly due to her that a successtul meeting 
was held at the Mansion House lor the 
sup]iort of the movement, at v\hich Sir 
Thomas confessed that ” he personally got 
out ol bed that morning and left behind him 
Irish linen sheets and Witney blankets. Pie 
went into the bathroom and used English 
soap and Irish tow^els. He dressed, some- 
w^hat shabbily, yet soundly, in Scotch tweeds, 
and put on English made boots. He w'ent 
to a breakfast siqiphed wholly with British 
produce. As far as he himself w^as concerned , 
everything he ate, drank, and wore came 
from the British Empire.” 

Influence of the Lady Mayoress 

Like Lady Strong, Lady Knill, her 
predecessor, is also a woman deeply 
inteiested m philanthropic schemes ; but, as 
she remaiked during the course of an inter- 
view' siiecially granted for the ])urposcs of 
this article. ” almost from the first day that 
Sir John Knill and I took up our residence 
at the Mansion House, m November, igoy, 
1 was impressed by the mannci m which my 
private life beccime an official one. I seemed 
to become the central figure in a hundred 
and one juiblic movements, and I found that 
my private business affairs were practically 
submerged by the duties of the Lady 
Mayoress.” 

Lady Knill, it might be mentioned, is one of 
the three w'omen in the world who possess 
the Order of the Holy Sepulchre, given to 
her for charitable work m the Roman 
Catholic Diocese of Southwark, where she is 
known as the ” Queen of the Poor.” In 
connection wdth her charitable work, she 
is very fond of telling a story of a man to 
whom she gave a pair of boots. Some days 
later she met the man again wearing his own 
ragged pair. 
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“ What have you done with the pair I charitable meetings. To my great surprise, I 
gave you ? ” developed quite a fondness for speech-making, 

“ Oh,” replied the old rascal unblushingly, and was very successful in my appeals for 

"I left them orf. These I’m wearing are help in connection with the various charitable 

worth ten vShillings a dc.y to me.” movements in which I was interested. 

During the course of the interview already ” I am rather inclined to think, however, 
mentioned. Lady Knill continued : that my olficial position had not a little to do 

” I found no small demand upon my time with my power of dniwing money from the 



Lady Vezcy Strong, wife of Sir Thomas Vczcy Strong, Lord Mayor of London in the Coronation year of King George V. Lady Vezcy 
Strong, a woman of rare tact and charm, is a born hostess, and has admirably fulfilled the duties of her unique position 
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as a speaker, although I really believe that pockets of people who attended the gather- 
I am the first Lady Mayoress who has mgs. You see, people don’t like to refuse 
spoken to any extent in public. It hap- an appeal from the I.ady Mayoress, and I 
pened that in the early days of Sir John’s rather fear that at times I traded on this 
mayoralty I one day returned thanks for the advantage to a shameful extent. However, 
ladies at a dinner, and my speech seemed to it was all in a good cause, and I know that 
attract so much attention that I was con- my predecessors at the Mansion House — 
tmually being asked to speak, chiefly at particularly Lady Truscott — have worked 
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even more strenuously than myself in the 
cause of charity. 

It was Lady Knill who introduced several 
innovations at the Mcxnsion House, and, 
amongst other things, insisted that there 
should be no dinners helore eight o’clock. 
(It had been customary to have them at 
seven-thirty.) Also that the children’s fancy 
dress ball should commence two hours earlier, 
and that it should be a ball for children 
alone The “ grown-ups ” could go if they 
pleased, but, beyond light refreshments, they 
were not catered for Although it was s.iid 
at the time that these innovations were 
suggested, that they would prove decidedly 
unpopular, the reverse proved to be the case, 
everyone being delighted with the changes. 

.Social Duties 

A further idea ol the social labours 
involved by the Lord Mayor and Lady 
Mayoress may be gathered Irorn the con- 
fession whicli Lady Truscott, who, with her 
husband, occupied the Mansion House in 
iQOiS-(), made to the writer at the end of 
Sir (ieorge Truscott ’s year a,s Lord Mayor. 

“As chatelaine of the Mansion House,” 
said her ladyship, “ I have acted as hostess 
to 25,000 guests. This is the number of 
peojiic we have had to lunch, dinner, or tea ; 
but if audiences were included, the number 
of visitors to the Mansion House would be 
multijihed many tunes ” 

SjHMking generally of her experiences as 
l.ady ^Mayoress, Lady Truscott, who has 
always devoted a great deal ol her time to the 
cause of charity, iiarticularly m regard to 
children, went on to .say 

“ The most brilliant event of my year at 
the ^lansion House ^vas the great concert in 
the month of May in aid ol the Malional 
Society lor the ITc vent ion of Cruelty to 
('hildren, an organisation in which I am 
deeply interested Madame Patti and Madame 
C'lara Butt Sting for me, and Miss Mane Hall 
played 

“ I think this was also the happiest day, 
for my husband wished to give me a present 
for hel])ing ]iim, and as I loved children very 
dearly, I asked that the present should take 
the form of a gilt to the IShitional Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children As 
a result, I v«is able to hand m a cheque for 
/i,5oo to the society, this being the entire 
proceeds of the concert and ball ” 

Lady Truscott has picked up many stories 
during her labours among ])oor children, 
and the following is worthy of recounting • 
A lonely little boy began praying lor a baby 
brother, and ultimately the' little brother 
arrived. Looking at the baby critically, and 
after a pause, the lonely little' boy exclaimed, 
“ By Jove, I don’t think much of him ’ He 
can^t talk, can’t walk, ain’t got no ’air, and 
ain’t got no teeth ! He ain’t finished * ” 

Lady Truscott was certainly one of the 
most accomplished women who have reigned 
at the Mansion House. A highly cultured, 
profound, and omnivorous reacler, an excel- 
lent German scholar, and a quick-witted 


woman of the world, she was ' admirably 
fitted to bear the burdens of the office which 
fell to her. Since her marriage to Sir George, 
in 1889, husband and wife have shared the 
same occupations and enjoyed the same 
tastes. At home Lady Truscott is a really 
notable housewife. She is head of every 
dejiartmcnt, from the stables to the kitchen 
garden, and from the nursery to the school- 
room Her lour children have been edu- 
cated practically at home, and her two 
daughters acted as two of their mother’s 
Maids of Honour during their father’s year 
ol mayoralty. 

Maids of Honour at the Mansion House 

Mention of these Maids of Honour reminds 
one that the Taidy Mayoress, in common with 
Koyalty,cnjo^ s the jiriv ilege of being attended 
by Maids of Honour Eight are generally 
aj)])ointed, and it is their duty to attend 
the Lady Mayoress on Lord Mayor’s Day 
at the reception which is held in the great 
hall of the Guildhall Library jirior to the 
banquet During the banquet the Maids of 
Honour dine m a private room, and when 
the speeches begin, assemble m the Lady 
Mayoress’s gallery, which faces the Lord 
Mayor’s chair They are dressed in white, and 
the position given to them at the banquet is 
next to that of the guests at the top table, 
the most distinguished of all 

Amongst the Maids of Honour appointed 
b}^ Lady Vczcy Strong, who succeeded Lady 
Knill in 1910, were Miss Ida Samuel, the 
daughter of Sir Marcus Samuel, who was 
Lord Mayor ten years ago ; Miss Mary 
Truscott, daughter of Sir George Truscott, 
already referred to, and the gr.indda Lighter 
ol Sir Francis Wyatt Truscott, who was Lord 
Mayor more than a generation ago ; wdiile 
two other Muds of Honour to Lady Strong 
were Miss Florenc e E Bishop and Miss Ethel 
Bishop, distant cousins of the Lady Mayoress, 
who came over sjiecially from Ganada for 
Lord iMayor’s Day 

Eefernng to the philanthropic work of 
past Lady Mayoresses, mention should be 
made of the charitable efforts of Lady 
Treloar, who died 111 1(^09. Lad\' Trelc^ar jios- 
sessed cdl the homely accomjibshments which 
Sir William Treloar has ever extolled She 
was an excellent cook, an expert needle- 
woman, and devoted muc:h of her time to 
gardening 

During Sir William’s year at the Mansion 
House, however, delicate health prevented 
her taking part in many of the social engage- 
ments, and so Miss Treloar practically took 
upon her shoulders the duties of the Lady 
Mayoress, 

It might be mentioned, by the way, that 
Miss Treloar takes the keenest interest in 
her father’s efforts to provide homes and 
holidays lor the poor cripple children of 
London. She trained as a nurse at the 
Great Ormond Street Hospital for children, 
and, though she has not followed up nursing 
as a profession, she continues to interest 
herself in the care of sick children. 
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GIVING 

TIPS 


By L. H, YATES 



Tipping from Two Points of View — An Excellent Method of Equalising Tipr— What Tips 
Should be Given by Visitors — Sportsmen's Tips 


IT is to be regretted on many accounts 
* that the practice of giving ** tips ” 
has grown up among us, especially that it 
should have grown to such an extent as to 
lead to dishonesty and deception, and even 
to blackmailing. Yet there are two sides 
to this subject, as to every other, and two 
points of view. 'J'here is the point of view 
of the receiver and that of the giver. 

Until some united and concerted action 
is taken in reference to the matter, the 
general public must remain powerless to 
alter a custom, once it is established. Un- 
fortunately, one of the worst features of the 
system, as it stands, is the fact that the 
gratuities given rarely benefit the servant 
as they are supposed to do. In many cases 
the average sum that may be reckoned mion 
is calculated, and low wages are paid 
accordingly. In hotels and restaurants, 
indeed, this is so general that a position 
IS said to be worth precisely so much ; 
and it is the servant’s look-out to make 
it worth more, if he can. It is the lips, 
not the wages, that are the inducement 
to his remaining in service. In some private 
houses the same thing prevails in actual 
fact, if not in theory ; guests are made 
to feel that giving is an obligation which 
they cannot, if they would, avoid. 

The Quest's Point of View 

People w'ho are not w^ell off are frequently 
deterred from visiting friends and from 
joining house parlies simply because the 
visit w'ould entail so much expense in this 
w^ay. They cannot offer less valuable tips 
than other and richer guests, and, unless 
they know exactly w hat the amount should 
be, in dread of doing too little they err by 
doing too much. 

Employers who can afford to pay their 
servants proper wages ought to do so, and let 
it be understood among their guests that 
tips are objected to by them. A few, 
realising what a burden the jiractice has 
become, are doing this, and others have 
adopted the plan of placing -a box in the 
hall, into wdiich gifts for the servants can 
be placed, and the total is collected and 
distributed at stated periods. 

By this plan the guests wdio cannot afford 
to give large sums are saved annoyance, 
and the servants benefit more equally. 
Unless it should become possible to put a 
stop to the tipping system altogether, all 
heads of households would be wise to adopt 
the money-box plan. Where it is not 
adopted there will invariably be many 
members of the household staff who do not 
receive any extra perquisite at all, yet who 


take their share in the extra labour created 
by the coming and going of guests, and w^ho 
feel the injustice of their position. More- 
over, where the money-box w^as an insti- 
tion, and its contents were distributed once 
a year, the sum for each servant might 
really l)e one worth having, whereas odd 
half-crowns and half-sovereigns, received 
at random, rarely do much good, and are 
easily frittered away. 

The Servant’s Point of. View 

Upper servants often calculate upon 
receiving as much in gratuities as they do 
in actual wages, and they get it, too. But 
the 3^oung maid, who runs to and fro and is 
seldom seen, gets nothing. There is, indeed, 
so much injustice and unfairness about the 
whole practice, that the guest acquires a 
jiositive repugnance for doing what other- 
w ise would have been a gracious act. 

On the other side, from the servant’s point 
of view, there is an amount of extra w^ork 
created by guests in a house that does not, 
and should not, come within the bounds of 
the duties they are ordinarily paid to ful- 
fill. It is but fair that for extra w^ork 
there should be compensation. 

No right-minded servant would object 
to have the work fairly assessed, and the 
comjiensation regulated, if that became 
usual, and if it were done in all grades. 
Heads of households are often quite unaw'are 
of the real amount of extra w'ork created 
by their guests, and the guest is very often 
utterly disregardful of the trouble given, 
relying on the tip at the end to make up 
for everything. The practice has a tendency 
to demoralise all j)artics. 

Where the money-box plan w^ould not 
meet the case, it would be better to have 
some graded system of jiayment decided 
upon, and made knowm in the household. 

Tips Usually Given 

It may be helpful to give a brief summary 
of the amounts usually expected from guests 
who are staying in a house, according to 
the time of their stay. 

Husband and wife, staying one w’cek or 
more, if w ith owm servants, would give : 
To head housemaid, 5s. ; to butler, £1. If 
without own servants, and valeting re- 
quired : To head housemaid, los. ; to 
butler, £1 los. 

The same couple, visiting without servants, 
in a household where there w^ere no men- 
servants kept, would pay : To parlourmaid, 
5s. ; to housemaid, 5s. If staying over a 
week, these amounts should be increased to 
7s. 6d. each maid. 

To be continued. 




In this imyioruinl section of Evkry Woman's Encyc’Loivedia eveiy aspect of dress is being dealt 
with by piactical and experienced writeis. The history of dress from earliest times is told, and 
practical and useful information given in : 

Home Dressmaking Millinery 

//(77Cf io Cut J\tilrni7 Jfotnc 'J'atlonuf:^ Leswus ?;/ Hat 'J'ntnjiiittg 

I\Iethods of St'lJ-mca'itn’C- Kepreu'utain'e Fashions Ihnv to Hake a Shape 

ment Fatny Dicss Hoiv to Curl Feathers 

Colour Contrasts Alteration of Clothes^ etc, P lowers, Hatpins, Colours, etc. 

Boots and Shoes Furs Gloves 

C hoii c C ho ice C hoh e 

2/ow to Keip in Good Condition Hoiu io Picserac, etc. Clean in<^, etc. 

Ho7v to Soften Leather, cti. How to Detect Piaiids Jewellery, etc. 

DRESS FOR BUSINESS WEAS^ 

iopittntted /tom pa^e 2562. I'att 21 

Protection of the Dress— An Overall with Removable Sleeves — Extra Sleeves — ^An Overall with 

Long Sleeves — A Sleeve Pattern 


T 


HE renovation and alteration of a blouse 
or bodice of a gown arc usually quite 


having been dealt with on very practical 
lines in the drcssrntiking lessons and other 


simple to arrange, 
the mode of Iho 
moment offering 
suggestions in the 
variation of a 
trimming 

The woman who 
favours the blouse 
can, by careful 
washing, or, in 
the case ol some 
materials, dry 
(leaning, kec]^ it 
in good order for 
ti long time The 
addition of a new 
collar, or the pro- 
vision of sc\ eral 
movable collars to 
wear in turn, gives 
a new lease of life 
to a blouse If 
the neckwear and 
belt are neat and 
trim they will go 
far to give a good 
appearance to the 
business woman’s 
dress. It is not 
necessary in this 
series to say more 
on the subject 
of renovation, it 



Fig 1. A useful office overall The sleeves are removable, and there is a 
pocket for the handkerchief together with a band for the fountain-pen holder 


articles in the dress 
section. 

A word may, 
however, be saui 
on the Subject of 
overalls or aprons 
suitable for office 
wear. 

Some offices are 
exceedingly dusty, 
and the duties may 
be such that some 
protection to the 
dress is almost a 
necessity In few 
offices would a 
neat overall cut 
after the style of 
Fig. I be objected 
to A po(ket for 
the handkerchief 
and a band into 
which the fountain 
j)en holder can be 
slipped should not 
be omitted. With 
this type remov- 
able sleeves reach- 
ing just above 
the elbow and 
gathered in to the 
size of the arm 
by elastic, will be 
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Fir 2. A practical and becoming ovetall wuh long sleeves This Will be found an 
adequate protection for the wearer's diess, and is capable of simple embroidery if desired 


wanted The fastening is effected by a 
button and buttonhole in the b<uid at 
wrist It will probably be found that the 
slce\cs soil lar more quickly than the 
overall, so two pairs should be provided 
Some, however, might find an ovciall 
with sleeves more practical for their par- 
tieular work, .ind one on the lines of Fig 2 
should meet their requirements. The whole 
of the dress is thoroughly protected, and 
where theie is much getting iq) and down 
from a chair or stool this is a consideration, 
as it is apt to make some materials 
“ shiny ” in a ver^^ short time 

('asement cloth, s.itcen, and linen are all 
suitable materials, and if a colour becoming 
to the wearer be selected will not detract 
from her appearance. It is useless to choose 
too light a colour, or the laundry bill will 
prove too heavy a consideration. Art shades 
in blue, green, and some of the reds wTiuld 
be very serviceable and give excellent wear 
Fig 3 show^s a very simple and quickly 
made sleeve. The original pair is fashioned 
in embroidered muslin of a fairl}?- good 
quality, and, worn alternately with another 
pair, promises to last for years. One pair 
usually lasts a week, by which time their 
condition testifies to the need of protecting 
the dress sleeve. To make, hem round the 
top and wrists, and then join up the seam; 
the sleeve is then finished. 


When making a blouse 
it is an excellent plan to 
provide one or two pairs 
of half-sleeves of the same 
material for wear while at 
w'ork. 

A very practical style of 
overall is made exactly on 
the lines of a long coat, 
fastening down the front, 
and with long sleeves, such 
as are used by artists 
w hen at w^ork. 

Whatever pattern of over- 
all is chosen, it should have 
a ])Ocket of some description, 
'fhe value of time to a w orkcr 
IS inestimable, and even the 
insignificant operation of 
using the handkerchief is 
attended with inconvenience, 
if it means groping with a 
busy hand for the usually 
artfully concealed pocket 
w hich is all that the modern 
dressmaker w ill concede to 
her clients. 

A final hint that may be 
useful is the advice to keep a 
loose pair of old gloves at the 
office for w^earing during the 
tiresome but necessary pro- 
cess of cleaning the type- 
writer, a task that usually 
falls to the user of the machine, 
and in any case is best not 
left to the tender mercies of 
the office-boy. Not only arc 
the gloves recommended as a means of keep- 
ing the hands uiisoiled, but c.\c to jircvent 
machine ink or dirt from entering any slight 
cut, and thus causing skin irritation. 



Fig 3 Pattern for a simple office sleeve. The measurements 
given allow for turnings 
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GOOD TASTE IN MIEEINERY— AND BAD 

The Importance of the Hat — How to Choose a Hat — Individuality Must be Considered Hats to be 
Avoided by Certain Types— Colour — The Veilt and How to Wear It 

Dy some curious anomaly, a woman. This mistake is 
^ otherwise well-dressed, will wear a hat seldom, li ever, 

made by the 
Parisienne, ^ 
even of the 
humbler 
rank of life. 

To her Ihc 
question of 
both coiffure 
and head- 
gcar IS all- 
1 m p ortant. 

Her cos- 
tume may 
be of the 
simplest, 
and of cheap 
material, 
though, to 
be just, it IS 
; ; well-cut and 

. well - hung, V' 

but her hair 
IS probably 
' ' elaborate in 

- its dressing 

and her hat 
IS worn at 
the exact 
angle that 

F<8. I. A toque of forget-me-nots is headgear to be avoided by either the hci*. 

hard featured or those of statuesque appearance ‘ ' 

I hispomt 

fhat absolutely neutralises the effect of her of wearing one’s 
'^arefnllv fhought out scheme of costume. hat at the angle 

that best be- 
comes the lines 

of one S fact* is p small or short woman should wear a 
one that S(*ldoni small form of hat such as this shown 

receives the attention it merits from the 
Englishwoman. The most beautiful and 
costlv creation of the Rue de la Paix will fail 
ol its effect if it is not worn properly. A 
short time spent before the minor will soon 
solve this knotty jioiiit, and will certainly he 
time well sjient 

It must also be borne in mind that the 
hairdressing that will suit one hat wall not 
suit cinother. A study of the himous 
jni'tures of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries will show" the truth of this con- 
tention. The high-piled curls under the 
cleverly tilted ])icture hat of the Duchess of 
Devonshire, on page 392 of Evkry Woman’s 
lvNCVCLOi’.i^ 7 DiA, IS an cxamjile in point. 
The beauties of those olden days knew full 
well that their portraits would never become 
“ old-fashioned ” in the unflattering sense 
of that word. Their modish successors of 
to-day have not been able to improve upon 
the picture hats ” of the Gainsborough 
period. 

^ The woman, therefore, who starts in 

search of a hat that will bring out her best 
^ , points and deal tenderly with her defects. 

Fig. 2 A woman with piquante and youthful face can wear 

I ecomingly a small flower toque should arm herself With onc Ol two resolute 
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An example of a short woman who appears over' 
whelmed by her hcadgcai 

determinations. She should enter 
the milliner’s with the knowledge of 
what she must not have, however 
beautiful it may be, as well as with 
the ho])c that she may find the ideal 
that will render her as attractive as 
IS yiossiblc h^ashion must be saeri- 
heed, if nece.ssary, though modern 
modes are so far kind as to allow'^ 
of an infinite variety to the wise 
From among these myriad 
varieties ot sha])e and colour, the 
woman jiossesscd of good taste wull 
choose what suits her. It she is 
the owner of a piquante, small face, 
with features to correspond, then, 
jirovided her age permit.s, she can 
adopt with impunity a style that 
will bring down ridicule if worn by 
a statuescpie-leatured woman, or 
one of hard and rugged cast of 
countenance. For these last, the 
** frilly ” hat, or the little tociuc of 
forget-me-nots is taboo (Fig. i). 
In such they look their worst. 
Light colours, fragile materials are 


only for the young in appearance and the 
small of feature fFig. 2). 

A small or dumpy woman should 
never wear too large a hat of any shape ; 
to do so merely adds to her lack of stature ; 
she is overwhelmed by her headgear. Such 
persons would do better with a hat raised 
at the side and trimmed as high as fashion 
permits. A redundancy of trimming, too, 
should be avoided ; the effect at w'hich to 
aim will be a certain amount of height 
without breadth, simplicity without seventy. 
As a well -cut tailor-made costume is usually 
that m which they look their best, the hat 
should be one that will not be unsuitable 
when worn with it. 

The Value of Fabric 

Fabric is another most important point 
in tasteful millinery. The depth and 
softness of such fabrics as beaver, velvet, 
or fur is the reason wdiy so many women 
look their best in their wnnter headgear. 
The hard-featured and the insignificant- 
featured alike are indebted to hats of this 
sort. They require little or no trimming; 
indeed, if of the best quality, are spoilt by 
any elaboration m millinery, and are an 
economical investment on account of their 
lasting wear (Fig. 3). 

Another type that should avoid very 
large hats is the thin-faced w'oman (Fig. 4). 
A big hat on a hatchet-shaped face is ugly 


Fig, 3 The depth and softness of fur or velvet is becoming to all women. 
Such hats require little trimming and wear well, if of good quality 
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incidentally, the yachting cap for 
the yacht, everywhere else it is as 
impossible as a tourist's tweed cap 
is at the Paris Opera. 

The Choice of Colours 
Colour is another stumbling-block 
to the unwary. Never, if limited to 
one or two hats, run riot in colour, 
however becoming. One good black 
hat is worth several coloured ones to 
a woman of limited means, but it 
must be good. The utmost care 
should be exercised in choosing a hat 
of a colour that will “ go ” with all 
the costumes with which it will be 
worn. It is not sufficient that it 
should agree admirably with one 
and “ swear," to use an expressive 
French term, with the rest. Here 
comes in the value of a good black 
hat, for most of us. As regards other 
colours, their suitability depends 
upon the age and colouring of the 
individual, and the woman who is 
her own most unsparing critic on 
both points is the woman wffio will 
look best. The mirror will not lie, 
even if her friends do. 

The Importance of the Veil 
A last word on what to the French- 
woman of taste is the crowning touch 
to a tasteful headgear, the veil. In 
spite of the gloomy words of the 
oculist, women instinctively appreci- 
ate the importance of a veil for most 

and disfiguring. A close, neat style 
of hat, and as soft and undulating 
a coiffure as possible is, as a rule, 
best for this type of face. If no 
longer young, or, as is often the case, 
much drawn or haggard in appear- 
ance, then a certain amount of curve 
in a somewhat wider hat may prove 
most becoming. There is a curve to 
suit every face : it is for the owner 
to discover what that curve is. A 
" frizzed " appearance of the hair is 
disastrous, for it adds to the hard 
look ; the ideal at w^hich to aim is 
softness. For the right type of face, 
however, the large hat is most 
becoming (Fig. 3) 

When to Wear Certain Hats 

AnothiT point that distinguishes 
good taste in millinery is the know^- 
Icdge of w hen to w ear one’s different 
hats. Again, modern fashion is 
most tolerant, but, again, the woman 
of taste obeys instinctively the iron 
decree of absolute suitability. For 
her the question is in what, under 
the particular circumstances of 
weather or costume, wnll she appear 
to the best advantage ? She is 
the mistress, not the slave, of fash- 
ion. Suitability is the keynote of 
successful dressing ; so keep the 
tweed hat for the moors and the c c -n. 
ostnch-plumes for the carriage ; and, “ * *^*becomm* ‘ '* •"**"*"*’'' 




Ftg. 4. A very large hat is not becoming to the thin^faced woman as it 
accentuates her lack of softness 
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Fig 6. The correct manner of wearing a veil, by which it 
crowning touch to a tasteful headgear 

hats. The point where they often fail is that 
they wear it inartistically. If a gathering 
tliread is run along the top and bottom of the 
veil edge, about 4 inches across the centre, 
and the ends arc tied high up at the back of 
the hat. the veil will be what a sailor calls 
taut and shipshape (Fig. 6), and there will be 
no occasion ior the ugly bunch or knot under 
the chin so often seen (Fig. 7) . Add to this the 
tidy and economical habit of putting the 
veil away m a proper case when taken off, 
and the result will be well worth the trouble 
taken, for a pretty hat at a becoming angle on 
a well-dressed coiffure w'lll redeem the 
plainest of costumes, and bring out every 
good feature of the wearer. 

The Care of Hats 

The conclusion arrived at by many re- 
flective minds m connection with the subject 
of hats must be that there is surely a 
sj)ccial folly which is jiermittcd to entrap 
tlicir owners for the benefit of the 
millinery trade Otherwise, the sale 
of headgear would be far less 
profitable than it is How' many ol 
those who have finally made a wise 
choice in hats, and expended money 
generously to secure the best result, 
see that they secure the best return 
for their money by taking rare of 
the treasure that cost them so much 
time and money ^ 

It IS imperative that a good hat 
should receive careful treatment, 
and to do this means that it shall 
dw’ell in a suitable receptacle. 

This is not only the case w hile the 
hat is, so to speak, under the jiro- 
tection of its owner in her house. 


but also while exposed to the un- 
tender mercies of the railway and 
its servants, the writer w'as on the 
point of saying accomplices. There 
IS no excuse iiow^adays for badly 
packed hats. Those w^ho are prudent, 
and see that though they spend 
generously they at the same tune 
spend wisely, wall rather deny 
themselves a hat or tw^o until their 
means permit ol buying one of the 
proper hat-boxes now on the 
market. With one of these, a hat 
can defy rough handling, and the 
initicil cost will speedily repay its 
outlay Even in the house, we see 
expensive, hats put into a drawoi 
in a chest, regardless of the fact 
that it IS not at home in such 
quarters. Such conduct is foolish, 
and wins its reward. 

Each hat should have its box, 
and be brushed 01 rubbed, according 
to its nature, every time it is taken 
off, covered with a delicate hand- 
kerchief or tissue paper, and at once 
jiiit aw ay 

Feathers should be shaken gently, 
and, if w'ct, dried, and all hatjiins 
should be taken out before the hat 
IS ])ut into its box. If the mount of 
the hat IS detachable, then it should be re- 
moved, if necessary, and carefully adjusted. 
Nothing should be left until the next time 
of jiutting on 

These simple precautions being taken, the 
owmer of a hat will have th?. satislaction of 
ensuring a long life to her jiosscssion, and, what 
IS perhajis even better, car be certain that to 
the last day of its use, her head^^ ear isaslrcsh 
and irreproachable as care can make it. 



Fig. 7. The wrong wey of adiustmg a veil, showing an unsightly knot below 
the chin 



becomes the 
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PRACTICAL LESSONS IN DRESSMAKING 

Continued from pa^e 3x^6, Part a6 

By M. PRINCE BROWNE 

Exammcr in Dressmaking^ Tailoring , French Pattern Modelling, Plain Needlework and Millinery, of the 
Teachers in Training at the University College of South Wales and Monmouthshire, Cardiff, the London 
Technical Examination Centre, etc Author of ** Up-to-date Dresscutting and Drafting,'^ also ^^The Practical 

H 'ork of Dressmaking and Tailoring.'^ 

TWENTY-SEVENTH LESSON. AN EVENING DRESS 
How to Cut Out the Court Bodice for the Evening Dress — Making the Bodice 


Dlace the lining silk, folded double, the 
^ two cut edges together, on the table, 
and on it pin the pieces of the bodice pattern 
— with the waist line of the “ back,” ” side 
body,” ” side jnece,” and ” front,” pcvjectly 
straight aloyig the cut edge, and the ” side 
front ” on the cross of the silk as shown in 
Diagram i. Measure on the person for 
whom the dress is being made — from the 
hollow of the neck in front — and draw a line 
across the ” front piece ” of the j^attern for 
the low bodice , the ” side body ” piece and 
the ” side front ” need not be cut low at 
tlie top, as they will reach to the shoulder 
and be joined together there Measure from 
the nape of the neck the depth it is to be 
cut at the ” back,” and draw a line across. 

Take a tracing wheel and trace through 
the lines ]ust drawn across the back and 
across the front for the low neck, and out- 
line the iiattern lor the s(;ams. Cut it out 
by the wheel marks, plus turnings every- 
where. 

N.B. — Before removing the pattern it is 
advisable to write the name of each piece on 
a slip of paper and ]nn it to it, otherwise 
when cut out they will be found so much 
alike that it will be difficult to know which 
IS which. 

Next cut out the satin (folded double) by 
the silk, placing the pieces in the same 
position at the waist line as the jiattcrn was 
])laced on the silk. 

N B. — The tracing wheel must not be 
used on the satin 

A tinv satin sleeve under the ninon is an 
improvement ; lor this, a ” baby sleeve ” 
IS most suitable. This is cut on the cross — 
as shown m Diagram 2 — and the silk lining 
must l)e cut exactly the same size and in the 
same way. This sleeve is not joined by any 
seam ; the two ends are wrapped over at the 
shoulder point, just sufficient to make the 
sleeve fit into the armhole. A narrow elastic 
is run through the lower edge to draw it in 
to fit easily round the arm. The ninon 
sleeve is then jilaced over this, and stitched 
into the armhole with it. 

To .YLake the Bodice 

Place each piece of the satin, wiong side 
uppermost, on the table with its correspond- 
ing piece of silk lining on it, and pin them 
with fine steel pins or needles, slightly 
‘‘easing” the silk, especially in the “side 
front ” piece, which is cut on the cross, and 
will therefore stretch more than the other 
pieces. 


Tack in the lining, being careful to keep it 
“ cased,” or when the bodice is finished it 
will set in “ rucks ” on the figure. 

This tacking is one of the most important 
parts of the work of the bodice, which ought 
to fit without a wrinkle. 

Use fine silk or cotton and a fine needle, 
so as not to mark the satin, and do the 
tacking just outside the line of wheel marks. 

Pm, and then tack the pieces of the bodice 
together, being careful to make them match 
exactly at the waist, and to tack them all 
the same way — from the top downwards. 
Tack the centre seam of the front, but not 
the centre seam of the back, as the bodice 
will be fastened there. 

Tack the “ fitting seams ” together (under 
arm and shoulder) on the right side, and try 
on the bodice ; make any necessary altera- 
tions, and mark where it is to be turned in 
round the top, and where the top of the band 
(which is on the skirt) should reach round the 
waist. Take it off and correct the left side 
by the right, turn the fitting seams to the 
wrong side and tack them together. Machine- 
stitch the seams with silk, both the toj') and 
under threads, and work all the seams from 
the top downwards, notch, and then press 
them open on a covered roller. Overcast 
them neatly with silk to match the bodice, 
and again press them. Turn down the satin 
and lining, exactly on the centre-back line 
on each side of the back and tack it near the 
edge. A row of machine-stitching can be 
worked down each side, near the edge, to 
give firmness. 

The hooks should next be put on, about 
three-quarters of an inch apart, and should 
be sewn on very securely The tops should 
reach to within one-eighth of an inch of the 
edge, the superfluous turnings beyond the 
hooks must be cut off and “ faced ” with 
lute ribbon. Hem this on inside the hooks, 
covering the stitches and raw edges 

Buttonhole round the same number of 
eyes, using twist to match the satin, and sew 
them on to correspond with the hooks ; they 
should project one-eighth- of an inch beyond 
the edge of the left half of the back. 

N.B. — ^The hooks and eyes should be sewn 
on very securely, working over and over the 
bottom of the little holes, so that they cannot 
be drawn forward, or, when the bodice is 
hooked on the figure, there will be a space 
between the edges. These should exactly 
meet, but not overlap. 

Cut a strip of the satin down the selvedge, 
about an inch wide, and the length of the 
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back, and run it on with the raw edge over 
the eyes, and with the selvedge projecting 
well beyond them, then face down the raw 
edge with a piece of narrow lute ribbon. 
Turn in the edge all round the top of the 
bodice, and face it with lute ribbon, and with 


Drape this over the right shoulder, as 
shown in the illustration (page 3156, Part 26), 
and sew it to the bodice. 

Line the beaded net, or embroidery, with 
chiffon (to give it a soft api:)earance over 
the satin), then drape it across the front as 



a ])odkin thread a piece of vcvv narrfm ribbon 
through the facing, to tie at the back. 

Next make the small under-sleeves, 
machine-stilch the satin and silk together 
along one side close to the edge on the wrong 
side, turn the satin over the lining to the 
right side, crease and tack the silk down 
near the row of stitching, then work a rov\ of 
niachinc-stitchmg on the right side, about 
a quarter ot an inch from the edge With 
a bodkin iiin a piece ol very narrow elastic 
along the bottom ol the sleeve, through the 
sjiace betw een the stitching and the edge 

Wrap the two ends of the sleeve over one 
another to the size ol the armhole, the raw 
edges level, tack them together in this 
position, tighten the elastic as much as 
necessary to fit easily loiincl the arm, and 
stitch the ends securely. Make the ninon 
sleeve as shown in the illustration in the 
last lesson, and tack it over the small 
sleeve — the longest jiart of the ninon over the 
narrow'est part (where it wTaps over) of 
the under-sleeve. 

I’ut the bodice on to a dress stand. 

Take a piece of the ninon, on the straight, 
selvedge wise, long enough to reach from the 
net or embroidery in front, over the right 
shoulder, to the "net at the back — plus a 
turning at each end; make a fold of the 
satin (in the same way as the fold on the 
skirt w^as done) and run it neatly along one 
edge of the piece of ninon. 


shown in the illustration and also at the 
liack, find sew' it on. Make a iold of satin 
and run it on to the straight edge of a piece 
of ninon sufficiently long to drape the left 
front, over the shoulder, and also the back, 
in one piece 

Tack on the dra])ory, cut the armhole by 
the satin, pin the ninon to fit the satin, and 
cut it oft by the undcraim scam, plus 
turnings, turn in the raw' edges and 
neatlv shpstitch it together over 
the seam ot the satin Remove 
the bodice, tack in the 
sleeves, and stitch them 
in by hand. C'ut off 
all superfluous turn- 
ings and overcast 
the armholes. 

Tac:k the top 
edge of the 
band cm the 
skirt, round 
the waist 
o 1 t 
bodice 

the satin bond only — turn back the silk lining 
— ^to be out ol the w^ay — cind machmc-stitch 
the satin, near the edge, to the bodice, tack 
and hem the silk lining so as to cover the 
raw edges. 

Put the fastenings on to the band. 

To be continued. 
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By M. PRINCE BROWNE 

TWENTY-SEVENTH LESSON. A LONG COAT 
Material Required — How to Cut Out the Coat — The Pockets — How to Cut and Make the Flaps 

pouR or four and a half yards of material measure and mark the length the coat 
* fn fhp of the wearerWdll to be made, outline the neck, should 


^ (according to the height of the wearer) wall 
be required to make this long coat. It can 
be made of boxcloth, thick tweed, suiting, 
etc. The width of these would vary from 36 
to 60 inches. If the coat is to be lined, 
the most suitable mateiials for it are fine 
Italian cloth, serge silk, or satin ; four or 
iour tind a half yards should be sufficient if 
carefully cut (and it is double width), as 
although it is much narrower than the 
cloth, the lining is not required for the 


measure and mark the length the coat is 
to be made, outline the neck, shoulder, 
and armhole, draw the side and bottom 
line, and cut out the back in one piece, 
allowing for turnings all round. Next cut 
out the sleeves, according to the instruc- 
tions already given m previous lessons in 
Everv Woman’s Encyclopjeoia. The 
instructions for cutting out the French 
canvas to interline the fronts, collar, and 
cuffs have also been given. 

Cut out the lining by the cloth, but not 


collar, rovers, and facing for the fronts, to reach as far as the front line, as the rovers 


The contrasting “facing” 
of the collar, revxrs, cuffs, and 
fronts of the coat, as shown in 
the illustration, would require 
a length of material measured 
irom the highest point of the 
rovers to the bottom of the 
coat to cut it in one piece, 
ffut where economy has to be 
studied, it can be joined, as 
there is ample width in the 
material to cut it in two pieces, 
joining it below the second 
button, and if the join is care- 
fully worked it should be almost 
invisible. Two yards of I'rench 
canvas, half a yard of linen, 
machine silk to match both the 
coat and the facings, twist and 
linen thread for the button- 
holes, and buttons, are required . 

To Cut Out the Coat. Diajfram 1 

Place the cloth, folded double, 
on the table, and on it jiin the 
jucccs ol the “ front,” “ side 
front,” and “ side piece” of the 
bodice pattern, as shown in the 
diagram — the front straight 
down the selvedge, and five 
inches from it. 

From the waist-line measure 
and mark on the cloth the 
length the coat is to be made. 

Outline the neck (see dia- 
gram), shoulder, and armhole, 
and draw the side line and the 
curve for the bottom. Cut the 
front out in one piece (through 
the double cloth), allowing for 
turnings all round. 

The back must next be cut. 
To do this, pin the pieces of 
the “ back,” “ side body,” and 
” side piece ” of the bodice 
pattern on the cloth in the 
position shown — ^with the 
centre-back down and near 
the fold. From the waist-line 


Long coat in boxcloth, tweed, or 
suiting 


and fronts wall be “faced” 
with cloth 

Tack the coat together and 
also the slcc\'cs, and try them 
on ; turn back the left front, 
mark the crease for the revers, 
and draw the shajie of it, 
according to the illustration. 
Place a chalk line across the 
left side of the coat to mark 
the position for the small 
“ welt ” pocket. Also draw a 
perpendicular line about seven 
inches long to mcirk the j^osi- 
tion foi the pocket on the skirt 
of the coat. Remove the coat 
from the stand or figure, place 
the half which has been fitted 
flat on the table, correct and 
perfect all the lines. Very 
slightly cur\'c the outer edge 
of the revers, and remember 
that the crease ol the revers 
must slope m a line Irom the 
neck point of the shoulder. 

N.B. — It is most important 
to draw this “ crease ” line 
correctly, and it must be 
drawn with a rule, so that it 
may be perfectly straight. 
Measure for the roll-collar — 
this should be about one inch 
more than the neck measure. 

Be careful to make the 
“ break ” between the collar 
and revers the right shape. 
The line for the “ welt ” pocket 
should slope slightly upwards 
towards the armhole, and it 
should be about three inches 
long. 

Place the two fronts together 
right side out, and “ tailor 
tack ” through all the chalk 
lines except for the “ welt ” 
pocket (as this is only made on 
the side of the coat), cut 
through the threads, and place 
the two fronts together again, 
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wrong side out, to “ tailor tack ” through 
the crease line and shape of the revers. 

Before the canvas is tacked into the fronts, 
the pockets must be put into the skirt of the 
coat 

To Cut the Flaps 

Cut two strips of canvas on the straight, 
selvedgewise. about seven inches long and 


the raw edge of the flap should be placed 
along the tailor-tacked line and the finished 
edge turned towards the front edge of the 
coat. Tack it securely in this position about 
half an inch from the raw edge. Cut four 
pieces of the coat lining (two for each pocket) 
the shape illustrated in Diagram 2. The 
length of these pieces depends upon the depth 



two inches wide These slrijis of canvas 
must be cut {perfectly even, so that the ouicr 
edge of the flaps, which they interline, may 
be quite straight. Also cut two strips of 
cloth on the straight, sclucdgewisc, about 
eight inches long and lour inches wide 
To make the flaps for the pockets. ])lacc 
one slri}) of the cloth over one of the strips of 
canvas — the raw edges level 
— and the same aiiiouiil of 
cloth projecting beyond each 
end Neatly tack them to- 
gether, turn the work over 
and tack the cloth smoothly 
down over the othci side of 
the canvas, the raw edges 
level. Turn in the cloth at 
each end to “ face,” and very 
neatly oversew them with , 
silk to match 

Well pre.ss them on the 
wrong side, over a damp 
cloth, then machinc-stitch 
them, about half an inch from 



Diagram 2 Four 
pieces of lining must 


becut this shape for the edge, along the tw o ends 
, he pocket, 

the cloth , but not along the raw^ edges Again 
press them, and they arc ready to put on. 

To put the pockets into the coat, cut two 
strips of linen, on the straight, selvcdgcwvisc, 
about 9 inches long and 2 inches wade, and 
tack one of them over the tailor-tacked line 
(denoting the position lor the pocket) , on the 
wrong side of each front ol the coat. The 
line must be in the centre of the linen. Now 
place one of the flaps already made, wrong 
side uppermost, on the right side ol the coat; 


it IS desired t(j make the pocket, hclow the 
o})emng 

Place tw'o of these pieces or the right side 
of the coat, with the right sides lacing it, one 
piece covering the flajj and reaching to about 
hall an inch above it, the raw edg level wnth 
those ol the flaj). Place the second piece 
w'lth the straight edge against, and just 
meeting it, as showm 111 Diagram 3 Tack 
both pieces firmly in this position and 
machmc-stitch them fight through to the coat, 
as near the edges as the materials and lining 
wall allow, without fraying Both lines of 
stitching must be perjectly parallel to u stitch, 
and they must only be .stitched the length 
ol the flap, and not across the corners, or. wlien 
cut and turned inside, the corners will not 
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1 This section of I'.VEUY Woman's KNt’YCLOiNEDiA forms a practical and lucid guide to the many I 

hranche-. of needlewoik. It is 

fully illustrated by diagrams and 

photographs, and, as in other 

sections of this hook, the dnections given arc put lo a practical test 1 
tlie sul))ects dealt with are . 

efore they are printed. Among 

E/nh) oiderv 

Knifiiiis^ 

Variiiiio with a Scwlin^ 

Kinbi Olden'd Collars and 

C oehe/ 

Ma, hi lie 

J douses 

Eraidnis^ 

Jl'/iat (an be done with 

IaUC Ji'oik 

Alt ]\iie}nvoik 

Isibbon 

Diaivii Thread U'oih 

JVain Needlctvork 

German App!i<]in U^oi k 

'I'af/iitii 

Picsciits 

P/iaKgraiii Jh sit^'iis'. 


Sewing Jlfat /lilies 

etc., ete. 


By EDITH NEPEAN 

(SEE COLOURED FRONTISPIECE) 

How to Choose a Bandeau — Colours and Styles that Suit Different Faces — Design for an Embroidered 

Bandeau — The Stitches 


'T'he choice of a bandeau for evening wear 
^ should require almost as much thought 
jis the selection of a hat. A pretty face may 
be spoilt by wearing an unbecoming bandeau 
on the hair. 

A round face is never made more 
attractive by the addition of a wide 
circle of sequin em- 
briodery yet con- 
stantly one sees th.it 
this style of headdress 
has been adopted, with 
disastrous results to 
an otherwise charming 
tout eyiscmhle. 

When selecting a 
bandeau two import- 
ant points should be 
remembered — the 
first, suitability as to 
shape and width, and 
secondly, the colour 
scheme. If such atten- 
tion is not given to 
what may seem a 
small thing, it is far 
better to wear no 
adornment in the hair 
at all. It is the small 
and apparently the 
unimportant details 
of a woman’s toilette 
that are really of vital 
importance. Attention 


to the little et ceteras makes up the perfect 
whole, a fact too often overlooked A round 
face and irregular features require some- 
thing which will not accentuate breadth 
but rather that which will give length 
to the face, so a bandeau to suit such a 
type should not be too wide. A sequin-em- 
broidered net bandeau 
may be chosen, but it 
must not be worn in 
a circle following the 
shape of the brow, 
but rather across one 
side to give a touch of 
piquancy, not severity, 
to the contour. The 
bandeau may also be 
shaped into undula- 
tions to suit a par- 
ticular style of beauty, 
or it can be drawn 
carelessly through the 
tresses. 

The woman with 
well-cut, pronounced 
features may boldly 
follow classic lines for 
her bandeau with ex- 
cellent results . A wid e 
strip of embroidery 
may be simply folded 
around the hair, 
making the circle on 
the head like those 



Velvet leaves embroidered in sequins and coral heads, suitable for a 
wreath or spray for the hair 
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seen in prints and sculpture of the ancient 
Greeks. These wide bandeaux are also 
extremely becoming to certain piquant faces, 
and some of them are made so wide that 
the greater portion of the hair is covered. 
The Venus di Milo type of bandeau is also 
charming for the fair-haired woman who has 
waving hair which parts crisply in the 
centre of the forehead. Often from old 
pictures and prints one gets the most suc- 
cessful ideas, which, with a little ingenuity, 
can be adapted to present needs. 

For Titian Locka 

The girl with red-gold hair is very often 
troubled with the question as to the choice 
ot a suitable bandeau. There is nothing 
more beautiful than a bandeau of green 
leaves on hair of this Titian colouring, 
especially if the hair is waved The leaves 
look most effective when they go straight 
around the head, binding the hair as it were. 
These leaves may be just the ordinary green 
leaves one buys at a milliner’s, or they can 
be of velvet or silk They look (juite 
beautiful when emiM'oidered in beads or 
sequins The beads should be of the colour 
of the gown with which they arc intended 
to be worn The leaves are simjily veined 
with the beads, and sequins are also used 
if a scintillating effect is desired Many will 
find that a S])ray of leaves embroidered in 
beads to match the gown will be most be- 
coming when worn simply at one side of the 
hair, whilst others will ajipreciate the beauty 
of a coronet of leaves embroidered in jiale 
green sequins, or in sequins of rose or silver 
or gold. 

Embroidered Bandeaux 

The embroidery needle can play a most 
important part in the beautifying of 
bandeaux. Satin or silk or ribbon for this 
purpose look equally beautiful when em- 
broidered in soft coloured .silks These 
beautiful embroidered bandeaux will be 
much appreciated by those who like the 
uncommon, but there is nothing bizarre or 
startling about such dainty embroideries. 
In all cases the colouring must match or 
tone with the gown ; for a rose gown a rose 
bandeau embroidered in silk and rose 
sequins and pale green sequins is effective 
A quarter of a yard of silk will make one of 
these bandeaux. 

Stamp or sketch an artistic conven- 
tional floral design on to the silk. The 
flowers are worked in rose silk around the 
tops of the petals in the satin stitc h. Under- 
neath the satin stitch small rose sequins are 
sewn. The trailing leaves are worked in 
the satin stitch in pale .shades of green. 
The centres are filled m with pale green 
sequins sewn down neatly with pale green 
silk, d'his charming bandeau may be 
hemmed neatly each side, and a border made 
of sequins sewn closely together. If pre- 
ferred, the edges may be folded under and 
herringboned in rose silk. Such a bandeau 
must be worn carelessly twisted around 
D 27 


the head and gives rather an Eastern appear- 
ance. 

Silver sequins and ivory silk embroidery 
look very ethereal and dainty : they are 
becoming when worn with a white gown. 
A semi-conventional floral design may be 
used. The petals and leaves should be out- 
lined thickly in the satin stitch ; ivory 
mallard floss will give excellent results. 
When the ivory silk embroidery is com- 
pleted, the flowers and leaves should be 
filled in with small silver sequins The 
bandeau should be wired and mounted over 
a coar.se net or muslin, and sequins, placed 
in a zig-zag fashion, are sewn down neatly- 
both top and bottom to form a border. 

Some Artistic Desijirns 

The Greek key pattern worked in silver 
or gold sequins on net, silk, or satin also 
makes an artistic bandeau, or the sequins 
could be of any shade to match the gown 
Beads of any colour sewn in rows of four or 
five to make a rather wide design look well 
embroidered in the key pattern or in a 
scroll design or circles. They .should be 
worked on white silk or satin. In all cases 
where a < lassical effect is aimed at the 
bandeau should be wired to fit the shape 
of the head 

White satin ribbon makes a chic bandeau 
when embroidered with a semi-conventional 
design m soft shades of blue and pink. 
Blue with a touch of pink is becoming 
to the blonde and brunette ; anything re- 
miniscent of the Pompadour period always 
seems to possess something curiously alluring 
and ftiscinating 

The first flower on the bandeau is worked in 
pale blue mallard floss, witn French knots in 
pale pink for the centre. The knaves above 
arc worked in the most delicate shades of 
green, and when the embroidery is comiilctcd 
they arc studded with emerald satin beads, 
stitched down not too near together .so that 
as they catch the light there will be minute 
scintillations of emerald green. The pale 
blue flower is studded with small pearl 
beads A jiale pink flower follows. 

The outside edges of the petals arc worked 
in the satin stitch — the centres of the petals 
in the open chain stitch, which gives a light 
and delicate lacc-like effect. The centre of 
the flower has touches of pale blue worked 
in French knots. The stems arc embroidered 
in stem stitch. The lca^xs below arc worked 
thickly m green and again studded with 
emerald satin beads The other pale blue 
flowers are worked in the satin stitch 111 
pale blue and the centres touched with pink. 
The flowers are studded with pearls. The 
true-lovcrs’ knot which forms a part of this 
design is worked thickly in the satin stitch 
in the palest and most delicate shade of rose. 
This elegant bandeau may be mounted and 
wired, or it may be caught carelessly with 
an occasional pearl bead into a becoming 
width or .shape to suit ^hc individual fancy 
of the wearer. As an inexpensive present, 
moreover, what could be more acceptable ? 


X 
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Quaint Novelties for Cushions, Pincushions, and Tea-cosies — The Fascination of a Mascot- 

A Cushion Cover 



A iiovrl blotipr can be fashioned out of white satin, appliqu<;d with cats in 
black velvet 


and fire-scrccns there is a novelty 
about these cats that is pleasing and 
refreshing. The black cat cushion is 
(juitc a decorative piece of work, and 
it may be made elaborate or simple 
according to the individual taste or 
fancy of the worker. 

Black velv^et cats inav be made at 
home, and will prove an interesting 
and amusing occupation. For a 
cushion, white satin, on wdiich one or 
two vel\ et cats disport themselves, is 
a quaint fanev Sketch out the shape 
of a cat on to a piece of cardboard or 
cartridge pa])er CTit this out neatly 
wath a jiaii ol sharj) scissors Pm this 
shape on to a ])iecc of black velvet, 
and cut the veKet neatly all round, 
follow ing the design This is covered 
at the back w ith “ Mendine ” or Secco- 
tine, and placed carefully on to the 
white satin cushion-square. Press it 
down firnilv wath a sott cloth until it 
adheres to the satin 

When the black cats have been 
secured by the Seccotinc, cut out two 
rounds ol cardboard lor the eyes. 
The size must naturallv vary accord- 
ing to the flimensions of the cat. The 
round discs of cardboard are pciinted 
gold The centres are more of a 
spike-sha})c than round, and must 
be made black with Indian ink or 


■^1-1 AT the possession ol a black cat brings black paint. The eves wdien dry are pasted 
^ luck is one ol the odd traditions of the into the correct position. The nostrils oi 
superstitious ])asl which we cherish in the the no.se an' indicated with a touch of 
tweiitietli lentuiv. crimson, the whiskers with white ]>aint, or 


The advent ol a bla(’k cat is re- 
gal dec! as a luck) , and much to be 
jmzed, harbinger ot good fortune to 
the household Jn spite ot the hard, 
prosaic world, which, we arc con- 
stantly told, is the true ck'scnption ol 
the planc't we inhabit, there are tho.se 
who find, even 111 these days of strife 
and bustle, bits ot roiiianiic lore and 
tradition which strip aside the blatant 
materialism ol the moment, and re- 
veal glimjises ol a love ol iin’stici.sm 
and romance 

The lucky black cat is made in 
china w ith a length)' neck and rc:)lling 
('yes, and finds a niche in my lady's 
elegant china caliinet, 01 it may lorm 
the head ot a hatpin cxcpubitcly 
modelled in black oak to adorn the 
hat ot the moment The black cat 
of large jiroportions made of dull 
velvet may envelop the teapot, and* 
keep the cujd that cheers warm and 
delicious. In the guise of .satin and 
velvet, charming pincushions may 
be modelled, and for sola cushions 



A black cat on a white satin background makes a good design for a round 
pincushion for large^headed pins 
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A standing pincushion in black velvet in the form of a cat The 
figure should be well padded and made to stand firmly on a circle 
of the velvet 


white gut, which is effective, as it sticks out 
and looks realistic. A piece of narrow baby 
ribbon in ])ink or blue is tied into a small 
bow, and a narrow bit ol ribbon is attached 
to it. This IS pasted on the neck of the cat 
to give the cfiect of its having been tied 
around the neck. The words “ (hiod luck ” 
embroidered in the colour of the l)al)y ribbon 
looks well, using satm-stitch. If the worker 
IS of an artistic turn of mind, she in ay like to 
design a background for the cat. A moon 
may be .sketched m lightly, and tinted with 
gold, or the eat inav be warming 
himself before the glow of a cosy 
fire. This fire idea may be worked 
out in flame-coloured silks, the fire- 
place sketched in lightly and outlined 
in stcm-stitch m black filoselle 

One or two velvet cats, with bows 
of ribbon and wicked eyes of paste- 
board, ]mmtcd gold and black, are 
most effective on the ivory sheen of 
the satin. This cushion is a charm- 
ing one for a drawung-rooiii and 
boudoir, and, as it is practically a 
black-and-white scheme, it will not 
clash with anything m the room, 
but will prove rather a distinctive 
addition. 

A cover for a blotter can be 
decorated with these quaint black 
cats, the word “ Blotter ” being 
embroidered in any fancy stitch 
preferred. 

“ The lucky black cat” pincushion 
is another pretty idea. The velvet 
is cut out from a paper pattern or 
shaped piece of cardboard. There 
must be two pieces, and they must 
be machined neatly together, around 


the head, neck, and body, but not at the 
bottom. The body is stuffed with cotton- 
wool, emery-powder, or any suitable filling. 
At .some toy-shops eyes may be bought on 
pins. These pins are simply fixed into posi- 
tion. The nose is indicated by crimson 
madder, the w^hiskers of w^hite paint, wdth 
strands of filoselle or gut, and a piece of 
narrow ribbon is tied round the animal’s 
neck. Pad the cat w^ell, so that it wall stand 
up, and finish off ncatl}^ at the bottom with 
a circle of velvet. If the cat’s eyes cannot 
be bought, they can be made of green 
beads or sequins. These cushions look well 
upon the drijssing-table 

Tca-cosies aic made in much the same 
manner, but the tw^o })ortions of velvet for 
the cat are cut large enough to cover a teapot. 
The pieces ol velvet, cut to the shape of a 
cat, are machined together, and this is lined 
wath quilted sateen or satin. It wall be 
difficult to line the head m this manner, so 
this IS stuffed with cotton-w^ool. A dome of 
quilted satin is inserted lor the cosy, for it is 
the body of the cat which forms the cosy. 
I'he lining must be sewn neatly to the velvet 
and finished oft. 

Very pretty fire-screens arc made of black 
vcK'et. A shield of cardboard may be 
covered wath white satin or linen, and one* 
immense black cat 'pasted to this. The 
cat must be so large that the satin or linen 
hardly .show.s. If desired, the cat may be 
oversewn in black silk on to the back- 
ground. 

A novel cloth for a table may have a 
border of black cats. They must be cut 
l.iirly small in black satin and oversewm on to 
white satin or linen. The ey(‘s should be 
w'orked thickly m black and gold silk, the 
nostrils m red, and the wdiiskcrs m white 
filoselle. 



A teA'Cosy decorated with black cats. The ribbon bows round the animals’ 
necks are a pretty and distinctive feature of the design 
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STITCHES IH EMBROIDERY— III 

CoHttHued // om fa^e 3x63, Part 26 

Buttonholing — Tailors^ Buttonhole — Adapting the Stitch for Flowers and Leaves — How Variety 

Can be Obtained — Satin Stitch 


puTfONiiOLE stitch is Capable of being 
^ turned to a variety of uses, and is there- 
lore valuable in embroidery. It can be worked 
cithfT closely together or openly, and the 



Thii. stitch can be worked cither closely together or openly, and is 
very useful for working over a cut edge 


direction may also be varied Tt is very useful 
for working over a raw edge (see ('utwork 
Embroidery, i)agc 2441. Vol 4), but may 
also be used lor open or solid fillings lor 
leaves and flowers, and for border lines 

To work it in its siinplcsl form, the needle 
must be drawn through the material on the 
traced line, and the thread held down by the 
thumb w’hile the needle ])icks ii]) a jaei'c ol 
material at right angles to the line, as shown 
m tlie first illustration The needle and 
thread arc then jnillcd through, and the 
first stitch is completed. 

Tailors' Buttonhole This has the ad\an- 
tage of an extra strong heading, which makes 
it suitable for its original ])urpose, where the 
wx)rk in buttonholes is subjected to hard 
usage But in embroidery this can also be 
turned to account, as the knotted heading 
gives character m working an edge to flow^ers 
or loaves. 

The method of ^vorkmg tailors’ buttonhole 
is at the start exactly like the ordinary 
buttonhole stitch, but after the thread has 
been looped under the needle, from left to 
right, it is again taken hold of near the 
eye, and carried round a second tune under 
the needle, but this time from right to left. 
Thus two loops are formed, as is shown in 
the diagram. When the needle and thread 
arc drawn through, these form togethei a 


very firm knot. In the diagram the stitches 
arc shown first worked closely together, then 
spread out a little, to illustrate the two 
ways of working. 

Having mastered the stitches, they may 
])C put to a variety of uses, some of which 
arc here illustrated. Probably the best- 
known example ol a buttonhole edge is that 
c.illed blanket stitch. This may be varied 
in several ways, to make t‘ffcctive edgings to 
tcibkvlolhs, etc. 

How to IJ.'^e the Stitch 

The biutonhole stitches may be w^orked 
in groups, in some regular sequence, with 
alternating spaces , or the height of the 
stit('h(‘s may l)c varied, forming a scries of 
regular indentations. A pretty way is to 
run a thread of a contrasting colour along 
under the buttonholing, letting it show' 
through in ])laccs The buttonhole stitches 
may also be crossed over cadi other. A firm 
line of buttonholing is ])rodiiccd by w^orking 
a regular row^ of stitches along one side, 
leaving a space between each stitch, and 
then wwkmg into each S])acc by button- 
holing a second row opposite the first. 
Different coloured threads may be introduced 
lor each row’. 

A metliod of filling in a llovver is shown 
111 the diagram, re])rcscntmg a Intillary. 
Here a set ot three stitches is buttonholed 
close together ; then the thread is carried 
over a space, and again three stitches arc 
buttonholed, and so on, till the end of the 



Tailors’ buttonhole has the advantage of an extra strong heading, 
and imparts a character to the working of an edge to flowers or 
leaves 

first row is reached. In the second row, the 
three stitches arc buttonholed into the long 
heading, below each open space. This is 
repeated over the fiow’cr, the result being a 
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set of small squares, solid and plain, which 
give the chequered character of the flower. 

Another way of using ojjen buttonholing 
IS to w^ork a row of stitches across a flower or 



leaf, and in the next and succeeding rows to 
biittonliolc into the stitches alreacl> made, 
only picking up a piece of material at the 
(Mid of each row, so that when the work is 
finished the l)uttonhohng can be lifted ii]) 
trom the material on which it lujs. This is 
a kind of buttonholing much used in lace- 
making, but equally useful m solid cm- 
broidery The colouring may be varied bv 
using a darker shade to start with, and 
changing it to one or more lighter shades of 
the same colour For instance, a rose may 
be rejiresentcd by buttonhole work across 
each })etal in three 
bands (jf rose reds, start- 
ing with the darkest 
shade at the outer edge 
The fourth diagram 
shows twMj further ways 
of working buttonhole 
stitch, m berries and 
leaves. Tn working the 
berries, the needle is 
brought out exactly in 
the centre of each, and 
the stitch is earned 
right round, either 
worked quite closely or 
openly, being careful 
to bring up the needle 
m exactly the same 
central spot each time 
The leaf is button- 
holed round twice, so 
that each stitch shall 
not be too long to 
wear well and look 


neat. The inner row is worked first, each 
stitch pointing towards the central vein of 
the leaf, the corresponding row at the 
opposite side making an angle with the first. 



How to work berries and leaves in buttonhole stitch The leaves 
arc buttonholed tuund twice so that the stitches shall not be too 
lonR to look neat and wear well 

Into the heading of these first rows a second 
row of buttonholing is worked ; the outside 
heading iorming the edges of tlie leaf, and 
representing the serrations characteristic of 
such leaves as the rose ^r bramble 

To work a leal with a smooth edge but 
strongly marked veins, il would be better to 
le verse the stitch, working the headings 
l)ac k to back to form a ridge clown the middle 
\ ein ; or rows ol l^uttonholmg may follow 
the smaller branching x oins which lun into 
the central vein ol the leaf. 

Satin stitch is a useful stitch for wMirk requir- 
ing a smooth, regular 
surface. It is best 
worked in silk, as its 
glossy a])pcarancc is its 
chief characteristic 
The method of work- 
ing satin stitch is to 
cover the required 
shape wath rows of 
slanting stitches, fol- 
lowing each o t h c r 
closely side by side. 

The diagram clearly 
s h o \\ s the working 
It IS a stitch using a 
good deal of silk, as the 
back side is as much 
covered as the front. 
Indeed, in Eastern 
embroidery it is often 
difhcult to distinguish 
the right from the 
wrong side. 

To be continued. 
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THE UBIQUITOUS BAG 

Bags of Velvet, Suede, and Kid Embroidered in Siquins and Beads— How to Make Up and Line the 
Bags— Tinting Suede with Water Colours— Dragon Fly^' Design— Bags From Evening Gloves 


In Ihc clays oi 
^ Janies 1. cni- 
L r 0 1 cl e r c*, (1 bae;s 
wcic used by the 
elc/^ant belles cjf 
that romantic and 
luxurious jieriod. 

The designs were 
worked 1 11 g a v 
('oloiirson aground 
of silver en)“ 
broidcrv. and fin- 
ish (' d oil with 
sd\’er dra^^ -cords. 
Other bags, cut 
oblong 01 sfiuare. 
w (‘ 1 e obviously 
ni.ide to t a r 1 V 
books Ihids and 
ti ml . a n d r \ v n 
inse<'ts, ucM" use 1 
in tlu‘ cinbroidci v 
(h'signs ol these 
quaint and ex- 
quisite bags 'J'he 
uoinan ol the iiast 
ajipaientlv con- 
sidered such bags 
an iiniKirlanl ])art 
ol her toilette, for 
much thought aji- 
]') e a r s t o h a \’ e 
been given to their 
construction, and 



An exquisite bcad'embroidcred bag in black velvet, finished with oxydised 
silver braid and silver cord. A icwcl forms the centre of each bead flower 


oxidised silver 
cord 

The bag, when 
('om])leted, should 
be eight inches 
from the top to 
the bottom, seven 
inches at the top, 
eight and a half 
inches across the 
centie, nine and a 
half inches at the 
bottom of the bag. 
The v elvet is c ut 
m one piece ior the 
fhtp and Ini^k cjf 
the bag. 'fhe flap, 
when iolded ovct 
in I roll t, measiiics 
four inches b v 
sc‘\en. A })ic‘cc of 
veh'c't IS now cut 
lor the front of the 
bag, size seven and 
a hall inches from 
to}) to bottom, SIX 
mebes at the top, 
graduating to nine 
eiud a halt inches, 
Irom whence it 
tapeis to a ])omt. 
The v'elvx't parts 
lor the bag. the 
Iront and flap, look 


the modern 
w Oman r - 
gards them 
as n e c c s s 1- 
tics. 

One of the 
most charm- 
ing bags IS 
that com- 
}) 0 s c d > o f 
lilack v'clvct, 
u t wallet - 
shape. A 
bag of this 
kind is not 
only useful, 
but also de- 
lightfully ar- 
tistic. Halt 
a yard of 
black veh'Ct 
is required, 
also two 
yards and a 
quarter o f 
oxidised sil- 
ver braid, 
and a yard 
and a half of 



The design to be worked on the bead'embroidered bag illustrated above 


c h a r m 1 n g 
v\ h e n c m - 
broidered in 
sat 111 beads. 
These beau- 
tiful beads, 
w ith t h c' 1 r 
c' X q u 1 s 1 1 c 
sheen, may 
be bought m 
g o o d - sized 
h a n k s at 
t e 11 p e n c e 
each, a n cl 
three hanks 
ol beads arc 
sufficient lor 
a good dc- 
sign. \ 
pretty addi- 
tion to the 
centre of 
each flow'd* 
IS a jcw'el. 
These jewels 
in ay be 
bought at 
most art de- 
pots. 
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A floral desipjn may be stamped on to 
the velvet, or sketched with Chinese white. 
Fix on a green jewel for the centre of the 
flower. Commence to work the bead petal, 
threading three beads on to the needle. 



A square suede bag, with a simple but effective design m beads. 
Such a bag is useful for bridge players 


and graduating them to the shape of the 
outline by adding more beads and reducing 
them as required to follow the design 
correctly. All the petals of the flower are 
^\olked in this manner. A ruby jewel will 
look well m the centres of pale mauve 
flowers. The Iccives are worked in the same 
manner, commencing at the top of each 
leal with two beads, then increasing the 
number of beads, and later, as the leaf 
tapers to a point, decrceismg. Fasten each 
row- dowm securely, and keep the row's as 
even and smooth as possible. 

When the bead embroidery is completed 
the bag may be made up. It should be 
lined with silk polonaise or silk. The 
silver braid is machined all around the 
back, flap, and front, and is joined 
between by another piece of silver braid, 
which adds to the strength and holding 
capabilities of the bag. I'he flap is finished 
ofl w'lth a loop of cord. A w'ooden button- 
mould is covered wnth silver braid, and this 
IS placed m a convenient position on the 
front of the bag so tliat the flap may be 
easily fastened. The silver I'ord is stitched 
neatly at the back of the bag, which is 
w'orn over the shoulder or carried in the 
hand. The silver braid on the front of 
the bag looks charming if beads arc worked 
on the design of the braid. Little circles 
of vieux-rosc beads and touches of green, 
w'hilst at the outside edge festoons of the 


mauve beads and a tassel, make a nice finish. 

Square suede bags look very quaint when 
embroidered m bright and dull beads. 
When a floral design is used it is a novel 
idea to tint the centres of the flowers in w ater 
colours, also the leaves. This gives the 
ap])carancc of an inlaid suede of another 
shade, and its possibilities for decorative 
purpose's arc innumerable. On a pale 
turquoise shade of suede the flow’crs look 
singularly effecticc when tinted in shades 
of soft pink. The jietals of the flowers 
arc outlined in cut gokl beads, the centres 
of the petals are embellished wath an 
occa.sional dull pink bead and one line of 
dull pink beads. The centres of the leaves, 
tinted green, arc outlined in bright green 
beads, with a centre veining of gold beads. 
A little tassel com])osed of gold, pink, and 
green beads looks ]iretty att niched to the 
top of the bag. h'estoons of green, gold, 
and pink beads finish ofl the bottom of the 
bag, and a chain ot pink beatls should be 
run through the stamped holes at the to}) 
of the bag. This m.ikes a delightful i^ursc, 
handkerchiel or budge bag. 

.Another pretty idea is the “ Dragon Fly ” 
bag. This bag is made of white kid. A 
diagon fly is worked in sequins and jewels 
and gold beads Pink sequins form the 
wings, and they should be sewn down 
neatly with silk. Two ruby jewels finish 
olf the top of each wing. The remainder 
ot the fly IS worked in lines of gold beads 
and pale green sequins. Bags oi this kind 
are easily made from the tops of old evening 



A dragon fly design in sequins, lewels and gold bc^ds, which looks 
very beautiful upon white kid Long evening gloves may be urtlised 
to make such a bag 


gloves — in suede or kid. The gloves should 
be cleaned, and cut into an oblong or a 
square shape, and the bottom and sides 
ot the bag machined securely. 
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All nuillcrs pL-rtainin^ to I lu* kitchen and the subject Ijf cookery in all its blanches arc being fully 
dealt with in I'.vkkv \\ <iM \ n‘s K\c \ ( Lor/KDIA. Everything a woman ought to know is taught 
in the most jiiactical and expeit manner. A Tew of the subjects are here mentioned . 

■ I Recipes for Cookery for I m'alKU 

Ua\ S/o7'( \ Sony^ Cookery for Chi Id) en 

I ft )isii\ All/; t es I ’eo< fa? tail Cooke) y 

'J'ht 7'h(0)y of Coof'Dii^ I\is()y IhefcV'Dig Gavie a)id Poultry 

'flu Cook'\ 7'i))it -ta/di Puddings 'J'he Art of Making Coffee 

// iight\ and Mia\U)\ r, etc. Salads Moiv to Caivc Poultiy^ Joints, 

P) (sei'ves. etc. etc. 

koi the sake of ensunng absolute accuiacy, no recipe is printed in this section which has not been 
actuall) made up and tiieil. 

TIKIS ART OF CARVEHO 

( onlttiut’d from fai;e 3167, Patl j6 

CARVING OF POULTRY AND GAME 

Carving Turkey — Fowl — A Goose — Rabbit — Pheasant — Roast Duck — Pigeons —Ptarmigan — Grouse 
- -Quails— Ortolans — Partridges — Blackcock — Wild Duck — Widgeon — Snipe— Spatchcock — Roast 

Hare — Haunch of Venison 

A Turkey, Boiled or Roast the brcrislbonc, and then begin by cutting 

'Thr li(‘st ( uts arc the slices from the down Irom the breastbone to tlic wing (set* 
^ bie.ist of the bird. As a rule the a to c), next cut long slices, not too thin, 

from 11 k‘ side of the breast (see 
dotted line a to b). C'ontmuc to 
cut these slices until the top of 
the breastbone is reached. 

Now a circular slit should be 
made in tlie " apion,*' tis it is 
i ailed (see tlie dotted line b d p:), 
so that it can be lilted up, for 
here the stuffing is placed, £ind a 
little ot this should be served 
with each helping, provided it 

Roast or boiled turkev Cut slices according to the dotted line A to B, and make a aj)prO\ cd by tllC gUCSt foi 

cut iC to Dl to obtain the stuffing which is placed in the neck whoni it IS intended. TlllS lact 

Widest plan is to scive the breast fiist, next should of course be first ascertained 
the wings, leaving the legs until the last, as When as nuiny slices as possible have been 
they are nicihst stewed or devilled. 

Cut the slices accoi cling to the 
dotted hue as sliowaiin the diagram, 

A to B. Tlie lorcemccit should be 
placed at the neck of the bird, and 
a slice ol this must be given wath 
each helping. 

If it IS necessary to serve the 
wings they should be cut in slices 
across. 

A Qoose 

First stick the knife firmly into 
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Roast fowl. First remove the wing, then cut the breast into 
slices (A to B) Detach the *' merry- thought ” by plunging in knife 
at D and cutting to C 

cut from both sides of the breavSt, cut off the 

wings and legs. This can be easily done by 

placing the fork inside the 

leg or wing and forcing it 

gently away from the body, 

thereby showing the where- ^ 

aboiits of the joint, which 

can then be easily severed, f f 

If it IS necessary to serve \\ 
the legs, they should be 
either cut in two at the 
joint or sliced When pos- 
Mblc, liowevcr, it is best to „ ^ „ 

rcs-cr\’c them, as they are 
nicest grilled or devilled, 
though many people are fond ol them roast. 

A few good “ cuts ” can be got irom the 
back of the thigh joint, Init to obtain these 
the bird must be turned over. 


breast into slices (see lines a to b). Detach 
the “ merry-thought ” by plunging the knife 
in at D and cutting to c. Force the bone 
forward and it can easily be cut off. 

To cut off the legs, bend them backwards 
with the fork, insert the knife at the joint, 
and divide it. If liked, the thighs and 
" drumsticks ” may be again divided. The 
liver wing-- that is to say, the wing on which 
the liver is placed — and the breast are the best 
cuts of a fowl. 

If the dish is garnished with rolls of toasted 
bacon, do not forget to give one with each 
helping. 






the leg (A B), remove the shoulder (C to D) and then divide the back 
into portions 

Boiled Fowl 

Though a boiled fowl is trussed .somc'what 
differently from a roast one, the method of 
carving is much the same (see Roeist Fo\\l) 
If preferred, instead of cutting the bieast 
into slices, it can be cut down the breast- 
bone and across the ribs to separate it from 
the back ; then each side of the breast can be 
cut into two or three pieces, according to the 
size of the bird 


Roast duck First remove wings and legs, then cut slices (A 
to B) from the breast If, the bird is stuffed, make a half circular 
cut in the "apron ” (C to D) to obtain the stuffing 

As far as possible, serve a small jnece ol 
the cusp brown skin with eacli helping ^ s 

Stick till' carMiig-lork fiinily into the 

breast of the bird , first cut through the — 

skin which comes between the thigh and ~ ^ 

the body ol the bird, and bend the leg Roast pheasant Remove the wmg and a small portion of the breast (C 
1 1 ii V , n- . 41 1 ,1 1 ^ to D), and then slice the breast lengthways f A to B) 




slightly back. It can then be easily dis- 
jointed if lequired 

Next remove the wing, cutting a small 
piece of the bicast off with it. Feci 1oi 
the wing joint with the point of the knife, 
and then it can easily be sep.irafed. Cut the 




IfcA..., 



Roust Duck 

If it a motleratc-sized bird, a duck may 
be carved in much the same way as a fowl — 
thai IS to say. the wungs eind legs are first cut 
oil, and then the breast is cut in slices (^ee a 
to b), Irom one end to the other. 

It the duck has been stuffed, a 
hall circiilai cut must be nKulc iii 
the “ apion ” (•'CO c to d), ‘■(j that 
the stuffing can be scooped out with 
^ a spoon. Ascertain, liowever, if 

St lilting is liked before .serving it to 
^ the different guests. 
i If tlie bird is a young duckling, 
it should h.e merely cut m half 
through the breastbone. 


Roast rabbit. First cut off the leg (A to Bl, then the shoulder (C to D), and finally 
divide the back into suitable portions 


Roast Rabbit 

First cut off the leg (see dotted 
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A roast pigeon. This bird is usually divided in half (A to B) If 
large, it may be again divided across (D to C and C to E) and thus 
form four portions 

line A to Ti). Next the shoulder (see c to d). 
then cut the back into convenient si/ed 
helpings ; this is best done by sticking the 
knife into the backol the rabbit and levering 
up the joints with the fork, thus bieakmg 
them 

Boiled Rabbit 

Tliis is carv(‘d in tlie same way as a roast 
rabbit, but owing to tlie difieience in tlie 
metliod of trussing, the division ol the joints 
IS not quite as obvious to the incxjienenced 
carver. 

First remove the leg of the rabbit, which 



Grouse. If (he bird is small, cu{ in two down the breastbone If 
large, separate the wmgs and serve a portion of breast with each 


is done by cutting according to the dotted 
line A to B. Next remove tlie shoulder, and 
to do tliis cut in the direction of the dotted 
line c to 1). 

Having removed the legs and shoulders, cut 
the back into convenient sized joints. The 
pieces from the back of a rabbit are con- 
sidered the prime cuts. 

A Roast Pheasant 

Plunge the carving-fork firmly into the 
breast of the bird, first cut the skin which 
comes between the leg and the body of the 
bird, and then remove the wing, cutting 
with it a small piece of the breast (sec line 
c to d). 

First cut the piece of breast round the 
wing, then with a fork bend the joint slightly 
forward ; this will show the exact position 
of the wing joint, which can be then easily 
separated with the knile. 

Next slice the breast lengthways (see dotted 
lines A to b). The wings and breast are con- 
sidered the best cuts. 

Pig^eons 

These are usually cut in half right through 
the breast and backbone (see a to b in the 
illustration). If the bird, however, is large. 
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each half should again be divided across (sec 
lines D to c and c to e), so that there are 
two leg portions and two with wings. 

Serve with each portion a piece of the 
toast on which the birds are dished, and if 
they are garnished with watercress, add a 
sprig of this also. 

Ptarmigfan 

The most convenient way of carving a 
fairly large ptarmigan is to cut it finst in 
two lengthways, and then each half across, 
so that there arc four helpings from each 
bird If, however, the bird is small, cut it 
in half down through the breast 

Serve each portion on a piece of the 
toast on which the bird was dished 

Orouse 

If the birds are small, they are simjily 
cut in two down the breastbone 

If they are too large to be thus served, 
stick the lork firmly into the breastbone, 
cut the skin between the thigh and the 
body, bend the leg slightly forward till the' 
joint can be easil)’ found, and then sejiarate 
it with the knife Next disjoint the wings, 
cutting a juece of the breast off with each 
The backbone is greatly ajq^reciated by 
man^^ epicures, who consider it the best 
jiart ol a game bird. 

Landrails or Ortolans 

Tlic.se are usually served whole. Each 
bird should be jil.iccd on a neat square of 
hot toast, find should be served on it. 

Quails and Plovers 

These are usually served whole, though 
sometimes, il they are for ladies, they arc 
cut in halves right through the breast and 
backbone 

They should be dished on slices of toast, 
and a piece of toast should be served with 
each portion 

Partridifes 

These arc carved in the same way as 
grouse, or they may be cut in half through 
the breastbone, and then each half again 
into two, so thfit there arc four helpings 
from each bird 

With each helping should be given a 
small jiiecc of tocast and a sprig of water- 
cress, if it has been used to garnish the dish. 

Blackcock 

This bird is carved in the same way as 
boiled fowl The breast and the thighs are 
considered the best cuts 
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Spatchcock. Thjs is a bird that has been cut down the back and 
flattened out before cookins To serve it, cut down the centre 
and then divide each portion in half 

I\Iany cooks serve blackcock with the 
heads left on, as the brains arc looked upon 
as a bonne hoitcJie by epicures. 

Wild Duck 


To serve, cut the bird — chicken, pheasant, 
or partridge — right through the breastbone, 
aiKl then cut each piece again in half. 

Roast Hare 

First cut down the whole length of the 
backbone of the hare, keeping close to the 
side of the bone (sec the dotted line a to 
B) , next cut the side of the back into four 
or more ])jcces, according to the si/e of the 
hare (see c to d) Now cut off the hind leg 
(sec K to f), and next the shoulder (see 
G to n) 

It will probably be necessary to divide 
the leg of the hare, and this can easily be 
done by cutting it through at the joint 

The hare is usually stuffed with forcemeat, 
and a portion of it should be given with 
each hcljnng 

If the forcemeat is, as it oltcn is, made 
into balls, these arc* arranged round the hare, 
and one is gi\cn with each helping. 


T'his bird may be cut in half through the 
breastbone, and be ngain divided, though 
m the opinion of many the breast is the 
only jiart worth eating. 

If the brcMst alone is to be 
ser\'ed, cither cut it in two, 
dividing it down the breastbone 
and again across the ribs to 
separate it from the back, or it 
may be cut and sliced 111 the 
ordinary way. 

Woodcock 

This bird can be carved in the 
same way as jiartiidge , that is 
to say, it can be cut in two 
down the backbone, and, if 
necessary, each half can be again 
divided The thigh and bac kbone arc con- 
sidered the best “ cuts ” 

The birds should be dished on the jiicecs 
of toast wdiich have been jilacetl under 
them while they w^ere cooking A juece of 
this toast should be served with each por- 
tion of bird, as it is regarded as a siicxial 
dainty 

Teal and Widjreon 

These should be carved m the same way 
as wild duck 

They should be dished on the slites of 
toast wdiich w^ere jilaccd under them while 
they were being roasted As this toast 
contains much of their flavour it is greatK 
(esteemed, and a piece should be given woth 
each helping. 


A Haunch of Venison 

Idrst of all make a cut right down to 
the bone round the leg just above the joint 

c 



Roast hare Cut down the length of the backbone (A to B), then cut the side of the 
back into pieces (C to D) Remove the hind leg (E to F) and the shoulder (G to H) 

as showm by the dotted line a to , then 
from jioint (' in the illustration cut out 
long, wedge-like slices to the line r. 

Tdiesc should be about onc-third of an 
inch thick To do this, curve the cut of 
the slices, as sliown 111 the dotted lines of 
the illustration 

With (‘ach helping should be given a nice 
piece of the fat, as tins is much esteemed by 
epicures 

Wmi^oii should always be carved as 
exjieditioiisly as possible, for, like mutton, 
it very soon gets cold 

Nothing IS, perhaps, so unappetising as 
the sight of a dish in which the gravy is halt 
congealed and greasy and the meat itself is 
neither hot nor ( old 


Snipe 

This bird may be divided in half, 
cutting right through the breast and 
back bones It is usually dished 
on a piece of toast, and a portion 
of this should be served with 
each helping. 

spatchcock 

A spatchcock is a bird that has 
been cut down the back and 
flattened out before cooking. 



Haunch of venison. Cut down to the bone round the leg above the joint (A to B), 
then (from C) cut out wedge^hke, long slices (to line A B) and give a portion of fat 
with each helping 
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SOUP RECIPES 


Vegetable Marrow, Haricot, and Brussels Sprouts 

—Carrot and Macaroni— Watercress Puree— 

VEGETABLE MARROW PUREE 

Required * Two ounccb of butler or dripping. 

One onion. 

One large marrow. 

'i wo or tliree sticks of celer \ . 

Two sprigs of i^arsley. 

Three pints of white stock, or milk-and-water. 

S.ilt and pepp(‘r. 

A few grains of niitiiicg. 

The yolk ot one egg. 

Tw’o tablespooiifuls of er('am. 

{Sufficient jot hix.) 

Thinly pare the marrow, remove the 
.seeds, and cut it into slices two inches thick. 
Melt the butler, put in the marrow, also the 
sliced onion and celery (only the while jiart of 
the latter is used), and the sjirig^s of jiarsley. 
Toss these about m the butter lor ten 
minutes, taking c.arc that they do not brown. 
Now add the stock, and boil gently till the 
vegetables arc lender, probably about one 
hour 

Pass the soiij:) through a sieve, having first 
talvcn out the ])arsley. Put the puree back 
into the ]ian, and add the seasoning and 
nutmeg. It should be of the consistency of 
tliick cream , if loo thick, add more milk , 
or, if too thin, boil with the hd off for a lew 
minutes. Lastly, beat up the yolk, add the 
cream, and strain both into the soup. Cook 
for a few minutes, but do not let the jiurcc 
boil 

Serve in a hoi tureen, and hand with it 
croiitons of fried bread and grated Parmesan 
cheese. 

Cost, TS. 2d. 

HARICOT PUREE 

Required : Half a pint of haricot beans. 

Three ounces of butter. 

Six oimce'^ of onions. 

Two ounces ot lean ham ni bacon. 

Tw’o quarts c»t white stock. 

Two tabh’spoontuls of crushed tapioca. 

'Jkvo tahlespoonfuls of cream (if possible). 

Salt and pepper. 

{Sufficient f(,r eight,) 

Soak the beans in cold water over night. 
Melt the butter in a clean pan, and put m 
the onions, sliced thin, and the ham cut into 
small squares. Fry slightly, but do not let 
them brown Pour oft the water, add the 
beans, and stir all over the fire for five 
minutes. Next pour in the white slock ; if 
you have none, use milk-and-water ; but in 
this case add a small bunch of herbs and a 
few celery^ seeds tied up in muslin. Bring to 
the boil, skim, and boil gently till all are 
quite soft ; then rub through a sieve. 

Rinse out the pan, put back the soup, and 
re-boil it. Then sprinkle in the crushed 
tapioca to thicken it, and let it simmer about 
five minutes, or till the taihoca looks trans- 
parent Season carefull5% and add the cream. 
If the soup seems too thick, add more stock 
or milk. 

Co^t, IS. gd. 


Purees — Marmites a la Francaise — Cabbage Soup 
‘Cucumber — French LentU Soup— Lentil Soup 

BRUSSELS SPROUTS PUREE 

Required : One pound of Brussob sprouts. 

About one and a half pints of good w^hite stock 
or milk. 

Salt and pepper. 

A gill of cream (if liked). 

A small piece of soda. 

{Sufficient fur four.) 

Carefully look over and wash the sprouts, 
then throw them into a pan containing 
plenty of fast-boiling water to which you 
have added a tiny bit of soda and some salt. 
This will keep them green. When cooked, 
dram off the water, and rub the sprouts 
througli a sieve 

Now add to this green pulp enough boiling 
white stock, or milk, or even milk-and-water, 
to make it the thickness of good cream. It 
will jirobably take about one and a half 
pints Season it to taste with pcpjicr and 
salt, and, if liked, add the cream. In that 
(asc put it back by the fire to make it 
thoroughly hot, but it must not quite boil, 
or it will be spoilt. 

Serve in a hot tureen, and hand with it 
neat croutons of bread If you have to use 
milk or poorly flavoured stock, })ut it first 
of all into a separate pan with one carrot, 
turnip, and onion, a bunch of herbs, and 
some ham trimmings, and let it simmer for 
one hour ; then strain and use it 

Cost, IS. 3d. 

MARMITES A LA FRANCAISE 

Required * One small onion. 

One large rarrf)t. 

Two ounces of butter. 

One pint of milk. 

Half a pint of wMter. 

One ounce of flour. 

One bay-leaf. 

ITvo tcdspoonfuls of shredded tarragon. 

Salt and ])epper. 

[Sufficient for four to six.) 

Wash and scrape tlic carrot Cut the red 
part into small balls with a vegetable-cutter, 
and grate the rest of the carrot finely There 
.should be about two tablespoonfuls. Mince 
the onion. 

Melt the butter in a pan, and stir in the 
grated carrot, onion, and bay-leaf ; but do 
not let them colour. Add the water and half 
the milk, also the carrot balls and a little 
salt. Cook all gently till the balls are soft. 
Mix the flour smoothly with the rest of the 
milk. W’hen the vegetables are cooked, add 
the mixed flour and stir it over the fire till 
it boils. Season it to taste. It should be as 
thick as good cream. 

Ladle it into some small earthenware 
marmites, and serve one to each guest with 
the tarragon sprinkled over. 

Cost, 8d. 

CABBAGE SOUP 

Required : One good-sized cabbage. 

One and a half pints of boiling water. 

One pint of milk. 
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One tablcspoonful of chopped parsley. 

One small onion, finely chopped. 

One teaspoonful of salt. 

A quarter of a teaspoonful of pepper. 

Two ounces of small sago. 

[Sufficient for four.) 

Have ready on the fire a large saucepan of 
boiling water Wash and shred (that is, cut 
into very fine jiieces) the cabbage, put it into 
the boiling water, and let it boil for five 
minutes Then strain it from the water, 
throw the latter away, and put the cabbage 
back into the pan with the one and a hall 
jnnts of boiling water, th(‘ jiarsley, onion, 
salt, pejiper, and milk Bring these to the 
boil, and then cook lor twenty minutes 
Lastly, shake in two ounces of small sago, 
and boil for fifteen minutes, or until the sago 
IS quite clear 

Toast a slice of bread, cut it into small 
dice, place them in a hot tureen, and ])our 
the soup over them Serve immediately 
C'ost, ()d 

CARROT AND MACARONI 

Required Throe nuiioes ol niac.iroiii. 

Two largo carrots, (t ( iiough to make throe 
ounces when sorajx'd 

Two and a hall pints ot hrow'n stork. 

One <ind a half ouncos ol good Ix'ot driiq-ung. 

One nieduiiii-si/i('d onion. 

One ,iiid a h.ill onnct^s ol Hour. 

Salt and poi)por. 

Two t(‘aspooiiluls ot chop])od parsley. 

{Sufrii lent for sn ) 

]"irsl break the macaroni into ])ieces lialf 
an inch long, and then throw them into a 
pan of lioiling water to which has been .idded 
ti teaspoonful of salt 'I'lie water must be 
kept boiling till the macaroni is tender, which 
wall probably tfdce about thirty' minutes 
Now' for the (arrots 'riiey must first be 
W'ashed, then scraped, and the red part 
(.iretully cut oft This has then to be cut 
into neat, diamond-shaped ]neces 'I hree 
ounces of them will be required 

But the stock into a clean saucepan, and 
when boiling add the ])icccs of c.irrot, and 
cook till they arc soft wathcjut being broken. 
Melt the beef dripping in a pan, and wlnle it 
IS melting peel and thinly slice the onion , 
then fry it a ])alc brown in the dripping As 
the ])ieccs of onion are done, take them out 
and ])ut them on a jilate, as they soon get 
burnt. When the carrots are soft, str.iin 
them out ol the soup and put them with the 
onion Next shake the flour on the dripping 
in the pan, and brown it carefully Then 
pour in the stock gradually, stirring all tin.' 
time till it comes to the boil When the 
macaroni is tender, drain off all the water, 
and add it, wnth the onion and cariot, to the 
vSOli]), which must now' be allowed to simmer 
gently till it is thoroughly hot. Season it to 
taste woth salt and pepper, and just before 
serving stir in the chopped parsley. 

l^our the soup into a hot tureen, and serve 
with it toast cut in neat dice If the soup is 
not a nice brown, add a few drops of any 
good brown colouring. 

Cost, IS. 


WATERCRESS PUREE 

Required : Four bunches of watercress. 

One ounce of butter. 

One small onion. 

One quart of w'ell-flavoured white stock. 

( )ne tablespoonful of flour 

The yolks of two eggs. 

One gill of cream or milk. 

Salt and pi'pper. 

{Sufficient tor six.) 

Wash the cress \cry thoroughly, cut off 
the low'cr parts and chop the leaves fine. 
Melt the butter in a bright saucejian, put in 
the crc.ss, wuth the onions tliinlv sliced, and 
stir over the fire tor five minutes Next 
])Our in the stock. Boil sharply for ten 
minutes, then rub all through a siev'e. 

Pour it back into the saucejian Mix the 
flour smoothly w’lth a little cold milk, add it, 
and stir it in over the fire till it thickens 
the soup. Boat up the yolks, add the cream, 
and strain this into the sou]) Stir the puree 
over the fire to cook the eggs, but do not 
boil it. Season well, and serve in a hot 
tureen . 

Cost, IS. 3d. 

CUCUMBER SOUP 

Required ' Two medium-sized cucumbers. 

'J'wo ounce‘s ot butter. 

One and a <iu.irter ounces ot flour. 

One qu.irt ot \vhit(' stock (or milk-and-watcr). 

The %olks ot two eggs. 

A quarter of a })int of cream. (This inav )<e 
orinttf (1.) 

ILilf a pint of milk. 

One teaspoon fill of chojiped oiimn. 

S.ilt and oepper. 

(SuffiL lent for six.) 

Peel the cucumbers, nrul cut them into 
thick slices , also ])cel and cl >p the onion. 
Put the stock into a clean bright pan. and 
bring it to the boil Then ])ut in the cucumbei 
and onion. Let these boil gently for about 
filteen minutes, or till the cucumber is quite 
soil Next rub the contents of the pan 
through a sieve 

Rinse out the pan, put in the butler, and 
let it melt, but not boil, or th(' flavour wall be 
s})oilt Stir in the flour smoothly, and then 
add the stock and cucumber ])ulj). also the 
milk. Keiq) it stirred o\er the fire till it 
boils ; then draw' the pan on one side ami 
let it simmer gently for ten minuies Beat 
up the yolks, mix them with the cream, lad 
the soup cool a little ; then strain in the eggs 
Ke-cook very carefully, but 011 no account 
must it boil, or the eggs will curdle vScas(*n 
to taste 

Serve in a hot tureen 

Cost, 2S. 

FRENCH LENTIL SOUP 

Required * One pint of red lentils. 

IT Tw'o quart'' ot stock. 

Two ounces of butter. 

One bunch of parslei', marjoram, and liay-leaf. 

Two sticks ot celery. 

(file onion. 

One gill of cookeil peas. 

One gill ol cooked hanj cut into dice. 

A little powdered mint. 

Salt and pepper. 

{Sufficient for eight.) 
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Soak the lentils overnight. Melt the butter, 
add the lentils, sliced onion, celery, and 
bunch of herbs, and stir these over the fire 
for five minutes. 

Pour in the stock, and boil the soup till 
the lentils arc soft, then remove the herbs 
and rub the soup through a hair or fine wire 
sieve. 

Pc-boil it, seasoning carefully, add the 
cooked peas and the ham cut in dice, and 
serve it in a hot tureen. 

Powdered mint should be shaken in, or 
handed sci)aralely. 

Cost, IS. 

LENTIL SOUP 

Required : Half a pint of red lentils. 

One large onion. 

One ounce of butter or drip] I'lg. 

Two sticks of celer>, or lull a tcaspoonfnl of 
cclerv seed*^. 


One quart of stock or water. 

Salt and pepper. 

{Sufficient for six.) 

Soak the lentils, if possible over night, in 
enough cold water to cover them. Next 
day. drain off the water and throw it away ; 
but you will find that most of it will have 
been absorbed. 

Melt the butter in a saucepan, and add 
the lentils with the onion and celery cut in 
slices. Stir over the fire for five minutes ; 
then add the stock, and boil gently about 
three quarters of an hour, or till soft. Rub 
all through a wire sieve, j^our back into the 
pan, season, and well boil it. 

Serve in a hot tureen. Cost. 4d. 

Note — The soup need not be sieved, 
tliough this process greatly imiu'oves it. The 
liquor in which meat, bacon, or ham has been 
boiled does excellently for this soup, pro- 
vided that it is not too salt. 


GAME RECIPES 

Devilled Pheasant — Mousse of Pheasant— Timbales of Pheasant — Roast Ptarmigan — Roast Haunch 
of Venison — Roast Neck of Venison — Hashed Venison — Chartreuse of Partridges — Pheasant A la 

Romaine — Partridge Souffle 


DEVILLED PHEASANT 

Required ' The rciii.iius of cold phe.is.uit. 

A tcasj)oonful each of English and French 
mustard. 

Two tcaspooiifuls of clinlnov. 

A dust of cayenne, bl.ick pejjpcr, and salt. 

A squeeze of lemon- )uice. 

C'ut the remains of the pheasant into neat 
pieces, and brush each over with a little 
warmed butter. JMix on a jilate the mustards, 
the chutney — which must bo first finely 
chopped- -and a dust of cayenne, black 
pepper, salt, and Icnion-juice Spread this 
paste well over the pieces, and sprinkle over 
them some browned (T*innbs Put the 
pieces oil a tin in a quick oven, with little 
bits of butter dotted here and there on 
them, and cook quickly for ten or fifteen 
minutes. 

Idace them on a fancy lace paper in a 
circle, fill up the centre with well-washed 
sprigs of watercress, and sjuTiikle the cress 
with a lew drops of salad oil, x inegar, and 
a dust of salt 

Serve very hot. 

Note.— Other game may be served in 
the .Siime way 

Cost, IS. (ul. 

MOUSSE OF PHEASANT 

Required : Six ouucrs <4 cold pheasant. 

One gill of white sauce. 

One gill of cream. 

One ounce of butter. 

Three eggs. 

A quarter of a wincglassful of marsala. 

{Sufficient for six.) 

Mince the pheasant fine, and then pound 
it in a mortar, adding as 3^011 do so the 
butter, sauce, and eggs one by one. When 
all are well pounded and mixed together, 
rub the mixture through a hair sieve. 
Whip the cream stiffly, stir it into the 


mixture, and lastly add salt and pepper 
to taste and the nicirsala. 

Thickly butter some small danolc moulds, 
and decorate the bottom of each in any 
pretty design with red or green chillies, 
l^'ill the moulds with the pheasant mixture, 
put a piece of greased pajicr over the 
top of each mould, and place them in a 
shallow stewjian with boiling water to come 
half way up them Then steam them very 
gently from tw^enty to twent^^-five minutes 
until they arc just set. 

Serve them on a hot dish, wuth some nu'c 
sauce made from the bones poured round 

Cost, 2S bd 

TIMBALE5 OF PHEASANT 

Required : Half a pound of cooked macaroni. 

Half a pound of largo mushrooms. 

Half a pound of cold pheasant. 

A quarter of a i^ound of cooked ham. 

Three raw' yolks of eggs. 

One gill of w'hite sauce. 

Half a pint of tomato sauce. 

Salt and pepper. 

{Sufficient for six to cti^hi.) 

Thickly butler some small dariole moulds. 
Take a long jiiecc of the macaroni and coil 
it round inside the mould till it is lined with 
it Chop the pheasant, ham, and the mush- 
rooms, after saving one whole one for each 
mould, mix the chopped ingredients with the 
sauce, and heat it Beat and add the yolk 
of eggs, and season well 

Fill the moulds carefully with this mixture, 
and steam them gently for about half an 
hour Fry the rest of the mushrooms in 
butter till tender, })ut them on a hot dish, 
turn out the moulds carefully, and place 
one on each mushroom. Remove any 
grease from them with soft paper, and 
jiour hot tomato sauce round. 

Cost, 3s. 
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ROAST PTARMIGAN 

Required: A brace of ptarmigan. 

An ounce of dripping. 

Two slices of fat bacon. 

[SuifLCient for stx to eight.) 


and seasoning to taste. Simmer three- 
quarters of an hour, then strain it off I.ay 
the meat in Ihis liquor for the time already 
named, then take it out and dry it. 

('over the inside with slices of raw fat 


These are treated in the same way as 
grouse They will take from twenty-five 


bacon, and on these spread a good layer of the 
stuffing. Koll and tie the joint into a neat 


to thirty minutes to roast, and should be shajie, and lard it with several rows of larding 
served on slices of toast, 
with bread sauce, fried 
crumbs, and brown 
gravy, served separately. 

Cost, 2S. 2d. 

ROAST HAUNCH OF 
VENISON 

Required • The venison. 

] lour ;iiid water to make , 

.1 paste. 

('hoosc buck venison, j 
with (lark meat and a 
good depth of clear 
white fat It should be 
hung from fifteen to 
twenty days in a cool, 

dry place Keei) it tied .t * - - , ^ 

up in muslin to prevent Ptarmigan. An inexpensive and appetising dish of game 



flics from getting at it, and wipe it with a 
dry cloth each day. When “ high ” enough, 
dry it well, and wrap it up in a piece of 
wcll-buttcrcd paper. Next make a stiff 
paste of flour and water, and (over the 
haunch over with this — it should be quite 
half an inch thick ('over this again with 
buttered paper, tying it on securely with 
string These precautions arc to prevent 
the joint becoming dry 

Either roast it before a clear Are or b«dvO 
in a moderate oven, allowing fifteen minutes 
for each pound and filteen minute's extra 
Twenty minutes before it is done t.ike oil 
the papers and paste, baste it well wuth 
butter, dredge over it a little flour, and let 
it browui 


bacon Wrap it in a jncce of oiled jiajicr, 
roast it belore a clear fire, allowing a cjuarter 
of an hemr for each pound, and baste it 
well. Twenty minutes before it is done, 
remove the jiaper so that it can brown. 

Serve with red-currant jelly, and good, 
bi own gravy 
('ost, 3s 0(1 

HASHED VENI50N 

Requned I’or one meat . 

(>n(‘ laige d<*ssei t'>^p( >011 fill ol flour. 

One pint of gotxl Ix'own 'ninrc 
A piece ot glaze tlie bize ol .1 walnut. 

One tablespoiaitiil of red-ennant jOly. 

A glass of port wine or claret. 

{^u [In lent for jour ) 


Serve very hot, either with good, clear 
gravy, browni sauce, or melted rcd-cuii.uit 
jelly, in a hot tureen 

Average cost, is, a jiound 

ROAST NECK OF VENISON, BONED 
AND STUFFED 

Requited • About lour iiounds of neck of \enisoii. 
Half an ounce of butter or dripping. 

One onion. 

One small carrot. 

Two teaspoonluls of chopped parsley. 

C^ne teas]X)onful of mixi'd herbs. 

One iniit of water. 

Half a pint of good ^ inegar. 

Salt and pepper. 

Slices of raw' fat bacon. 

About a pinind ol veal stulhng, 01 inoie, according 
to the weight of the neck. 

Larding bacon. 

Red-currant plly. 

Bone the neck carefully, and lay it for 
eight houis in the following “ marinade ” 
Melt the butter, prepare and slice the 
carrot and onion, and add these with the 
parsley and herbs in the butter. Fry about 
six minutes, then add %e water, vinegar. 


Slu e the remains of cold venison very 
thin, and trim tliem neatly, but do not take 
oft .uiy tat Fill the sauce into a saucejian, 
tliicken it with the flour, and add the glaze, 
jelly, and wine Bring these to the boil, 
lay in the meat, and simmer very gently for 
fifteen minutes. Do not let it boil, or the 
meat will become leathery 

Arrange it neatly on a hot dish, garnish 
with prettily cut sippets of fried bread, and 
serve with it red-currant jelly. 

Cost, about 2s. 

CHARTREUSE OF PARTRIDGES 

Required * Thice partndgrs. 

One hirge cabbage. 

Three large carrots. 

Three large turnips. 

Three ounces of butter. 

Tw'o ounces of flour. 

A pint of stock. 

A wineglass of marsala. 

Tw’o teaspoonfuls of red-currant jelly. 

Fresh breadcrumb^. 

Salt and pepper. 

Brown sauce. 

(Sufficient for iu.) 
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Pluck, draw, and truss the partridges, 
putting the hearts, livers, and necks of the 
birds on one side. Partly roast the birds, 
not forgetting to tic a wSlicc of fat bacon over 
the breast of each. Carefully wash the 
cabbage, and peel the carrots and turnips. 

Butter a j^lain charlotte mould and line it 
with paper. Line the mould entirely with 
pieces of carrot and turnip the thickness 
of a penny, and cither cut in rounds the size 
of a shilling, or in long, flat pieces. Cut the 
partridges into small pieces, and shred the 
cabbage. Put a layer of partridge into the 
mould, then a thin layer of brown sauce, next 
a dust of crumbs, then one of cabbage, next 
one of partridge, and so on till the mould is 
full. 

Put the mould into a pan with boiling 
water to come half way up it, and cook it 
steadily for one and a half hours. Turn it 
out carefully on a hot dish, and serve with 
.‘^oine good, brown sauce. 

To make this, melt the butter in a sauce- 
pan, stir in the flour, and fry it a good brown 
without over-cooking it Next add the 
stock, which should be made by stewing the 
hearts, livers, and necks of the birds in a junt 
of stock or water with a piece of carrot, 
onion, and parsley Stir the sauce over the 
fire till it boils and thickens, and then add 
the marsala, red-currant jelly, and salt and 
]')cpper to taste. 

Cost, 6s. 6d. 

PHEASANT A LA ROMAINB 

Required One pheasant. 

Three tahlespoontuls of salad oil. 

h'our onions. 

One and a half onnccs of flour. 

Half a j)int of tomato pulp. 

Half a pint of stock. 

One dessertspoonful of tarragon vinegar* 

A few stoned olives. 

A little chopped par'^ley. 

Salt and pepper. 

{Sufficient for jour in six.) 

('ut the ])heasant into neat joints and 
sprinkle them with salt and pepper. Make 
the oil very hot in the pan, put in the 
pheasant with the onions cut into slices, and 
fry them until a golden brown. They will 


take about fifteen minutes. Now stir in 
smoothly the flour, adding the tomato 
pulp and the stock. Put the lid on the pan 
and simmer all gently till the pheasant is 
tender, which will probably take about 
thirty minutes. 

Take the joints out of the pan, and keep 
them hot while the sauce is being rubbed 
through a sieve. Rc-hcat and skim it well, 
adding the tarragon vinegar, and seasoning 
to taste 

Arrange the pheasant in a pile on a hot 
dish, strain the sauce over it, and put a few 
stoned olives round. Sj^rinkle a little 
cljLoppcd parsley over all and serve very hot. 

Cost, 3b. 3d. 

PARTRIDGE SOUFFLE 

Required : Two partridges. 

Two ounces of rice. 

One ounce of butter. 

Salt and pepper. 

A qiiartei of a junt of melted glaze. 

boiir eggs. 

{Sufficient for six to eight.) 

Cut the birds in any way which happens 
to be most convenient, and scrape every 
jiarticle of meat off the bones. Put a good- 
sized pan of water on the fire with a dessert- 
spoonful of salt to each quart of water, and 
when it boils well wash the rice and throw it 
111 Boil fast till it is soft, and then drain 
well 

Next put the cooked nee and the meat 
into a mortar and pound them well, adding 
as you do so the butter, glaze, and seasoning. 
When all are pounded, rub the mixture 
through a wire sieve Next stir in the yolks 
of lour eggs and the stiffly whisked whites 
of two. 

Have ready a well-buttered plain mould, 
put m the mixture, and bake it in a quick 
oven for one and a half hours. Serve at once, 
or it will sink. 

Pour round any good sauce made from 
the bones and giblets of the birds. 

Note. — If you have no pestle and mortar, 
substitute an enamelled bowl and the end of 
a rolling-pin. 

Cost, 4s. 


SIX WAYS OF 
SERVING OYSTERS 


Oyster Salad—A Delicious Savoury— Oyster Souffle — Oyster Omelet— Oysters au Naturel— 


Grilled 

OYSTER SALAD 

Required : Two dozen large oysters in their liquor. 

One cucumber. 

A bunch of watercress. 

Mayonnaise sauce. 

One teaspoonful of chopped parsley. 

Salt and pepper. 

{Sufficient for four to six,) 

Practical instnictions for opening oysters 
will be iound on pages 2934-2936, Vol. 4. 

Open the oysters carefully, removing all 
bits of shell from them. Put them m a stew- 
with the liquor and let them cook for a 


Oysters 

few minutes or until the edges curl up. Then 
strain off the liquor, and beard and quarter 
the oysters. Peel the cucumber, cut it in 
four lengthways, and slice it thinly. Sprinkle 
the pieces with salt and pepper ; then mix 
them with the oysters, adding enough 
mayonnaise sauce to moisten them. Wash 
the cress very thoroughly, and cut off all 
thick stalks. Put it in a salad-bowl, arrange 
the oyster mixture neatly in the centre, 
sprinkle a little chopped parsley over the 
top, and keep the salad in a cool place — on 
ICC if possible — until it is required for serving. 

Cost, from 3s. 2d. 


A DELICIOUS OYSTER SAVOURY 

Required : Six oysters. 

Six soft bloater roes. 

Six neat rounds of fried bread. 

One ounce of butter. 

Lemon-juice, salt, and cayenne. 

{Suficient for six.) 

Beard the oysters, and cut each roe in 
half. Melt the butter in a frying-pan, put 
in the roes and oysters, and toss them about 
in the butter over the fire for a few minutes. 


S]')rinkle them with a little salt and pcf/per. 
Have ready some neat rounds of fried 
bread, put two pieces of roc on each round; 
on these place an oyster, sprinkle a little 
lemon-juice on each, and serve them hot. 

Cost, from is. 2d. 

OYSTER SOUFFLE 

Riquircd : One dozen oysters. 

One ounce of butter. 

Two ounces of flour. 

One gill of oyster liquor. 

Two or more whiting to weigh half a pound. 

Three eggs. 

Salt, pepper, and cayenne. 

One gill of cream. 

Blanch and beard the oysters, and cut cat h 
111 three or four pieces Pdelt the butter m a 
stewpan, stir the flour smoothly into it, and 
mix them well together over the fire ; then 
pour m one gill of the oyster liquor, and stir 
over Ui(' fire until the 
flour loses its raw flavour, 
and the sauce thickens. 

Remove the skin and 
bones from the whiting 
(the number required 
will depend on their size; 
there should be half a 
pound offish). Put the 
fish and sauce into a 
mortar and pound them 
well together, adding 
as you do so the eggs, 
one by one, also pepper, 
salt, and cayenne to 
taste. Next rub the 
mixture through a hair sieve ; then stir into 
it the oysters and one gill of cream, after 
first whipping it .stiffly. 

Well butter a souffle mould, pour in the 
mixture, twist a piece of buttered paper over 
the top, and let it steam very gently for 
about half an hour, or until it feels firm when 
it is pressed in the centre. Turn it on to a hot 
dish, and pour some good white sauce over it ; 
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garnish it with lines of finely chopped parsley 
or truffle. 

Cost, from 2s. 6 d. 

OYSTER OMELET 

Required : Half a dozen oysters. 

Three eggs. 

Salt and pepper. 

One ounce of butter. 

(Sufficient for two or three.) 

Blanch and beard the oysters ; then cut each 
into four. Separate the yolks from the white of 
the eggs, beat the former 
slightly, then add to 
them the oysters, salt 
and ])e])per. Whisk the 
whites to a stift froth, 
then stir them very 
lightly into the yolks 
Melt the butter in the 
omelet pan , wdien it is 
hot ])ut in the mixture, 
and stir it over the fire 
for tw o minutes Shape 
it neatly, let it colour 
prettily ; then turn it 
at once on to a hot 
dish, and serve immediately 
Cost, from qd. 

OYSTERS AU NATUREL 

Required A dozen o\ ster^. 

Lemon. 

Brow’ll bread and butter. 

(Sufficient for two or three.) 

Keep the oysters as cool as possible, 
scrub the shells, and open carefully, removing 
aU bits of shell Arrange a folded napkin on 
a dish; on this place the oysters, garnish 
the di.sh wuth quarters of lemon and neatly 
rolled slices of thin brown bread and butter. 

GRILLED OYSTERS 

Required : Oysters (about one dozen). 

Halt an ounce of butter. 

Cayenne. 

Scrub the shells of the oysters before 
opening them, ])ut them wdth the rounded 


side of the shell dowmwards on a gridiron, 
and grill them over a clear, sharp fire for 
about ten to tw^enty minutes, or until the 
shells open wide. Then take off the upper 
one, put a scrap of butter on each oyster 
with a dust of salt and cayenne, and a few 
drops of vinegar or lemon-juice. Serve hot. 

The following ."ire good firms for supiilying Foods, etc , mentioned m 
this Section : Messrs lirown & Pols<m (C oni Flour) , Samuel Hanson & Son 
(Red, White, and Blue Coffee) , Intcniational Plasmon, Ltd (PUsmon). 

Y 



Oyster Omelet. A novel and nourishing form of serving oysters 



Oysters au Naturel. The simple form in which these bivalves are 
always appreciated 
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LADY ALINGTON 

(>1 tlu' ino^l iK'autiiul woineii in socicly, 
^ J.culv ton, who IS a daiij^htcr ol the 

filth J'^.Lil ol l-Iar(l\Meke, is chatelaine ol one ol the 
most noted ol lui.i;land’s stalely homes, Crichel, 
a lovely domain neai Wimborne, Dorset, where 
J.ord and Ladv Alinin- 
ton have olten enter- 
tained Koyalty. Kinuj 
Edward used to say 
tJnit it was the most 
mteri'sting s])ot in the 
country. It was a 
iancy ol the I..ate Lord 
Ahngton to have every 
animal and Inrd on 
the 1arm at Crichel, 
white. There is also a 
white garden, in which 
the walks are ol white 
Lady AlmRton stones. Lady Alingtoii 

' hersell is a woman ol 

vcTV original ideas. She was the originator 
ol tlie “ Ileail ” p<irties ot a Jew years ago, when 
ever) one .irranged his or her head in a lantastic 
style. The most uncommon head or head- 
ilress wTin the jinze. Lady Alington takes 
a great interest in amateur acting, and has 
taken part iii many jinvate theatricals, in- 
cluding “ A I’antoinime Rehearsal," at Chats- 
vvorth. She was marned in 18S3, and ha.shad seven 
children, three ol whom, however, have died. 

MRS. GEORGE CORNWALLIS 

WEST 

■^IIE wadow ot Loid Randolph 
^ Churchill, and mothi'r ol J\Ir. 

Winston Cliiirchill, is ceitamly one 
ol the most brilliant women of the 
age. Her activities have been many 
and various, and not only m the 
.social anti political woild, but also 
in the literary world, she has 
achieved many tnumjihs. She w^as 
Miss Jennie Jerome, one of the 
" beautiful Jerome girls," of New 
York, wdien, in 1874, she met and 
j 4-1,.. T RandolDh 


( hiiichill. When s]u‘ cdim' to this country .is 
his bride she (juickl\ establishc'd heiself as one 
oi the most brilliant ])olitical hosti'sses ot tle‘ 


day Amongst other 
establish tlu' ihmiiosc 
great brilliancy the “ 
«ind was largely instru- 
mental 111 lilting out 
the hospital shipAlaine, 
which was donated by 
till' Amei lean womtm 
in Ivnghind to the 
service ol the aimy 
during the Boer W<ir, 
iind went hmselt as an 
active vvoikm in its 
wards. Lord Randolph 
C'hurchill di(‘d m i8q:;, 
and in 1900 Ins widow 
marned Mr. George 
Cornwallis W(‘st, con- 
sidensl to bt‘ one of 
tile handsomest men 


things, she helped to 
Li'agiie, edited with 
Anglo-Saxon Revue vv," 



Mrs. George Cornwalljs West 

Lafijjficr 

111 London, the bride- 


gioom being a year younger than his ste])son, 
Mr. Winston Churchill. Mrs. Cornwallis West’s 
Reminiscences " was the most interesting 
biographical work oi 1908, and hei play, " His 
Borrowed Plumes,” achieved much success. 

MADAME EMMA EAMES 

" I HAVE never done anything in my life but 
* work. I cared for other pleasures, just 
as any girl does, but 1 have always 
lorcgone them." This interesting 
confession was made by Madame 
Emma Eames, the famous prim a 
donna, some years ago, and illustrates 
her detcrnimation to give up every- 
thing lor the sake of her art. Few 
.singers have had a more varied 
experience. She is as vvell-knpwn 
m Madrid and Monte Carlo as m 
London and New York. Her cosmo- 
politanism began, however, long 
beiore she made a success as a 
.singer. She was born at Shanghai 
Madame Emma Eames in 1867, her father being a lawyer 
./ Pu/ont m the International Courts there. 







Madame Fames lived in Shanghai for the 
first five years of her life, and then went 
to America. At the age of sixteen the singer 
was earning her own 
and her mother’s 
living by Oratorio 
singing. Then she 
went to Pans, studied 
under Madame 
Marchesi, and made 
her di'but at the Pans 
Opera in 1889. Two 
years later she married 
Mr. Julian Story, son 
of the JamoLib .sculptor, 
William W e t m o r e 
Story. Madame Fames 
is a great lover 
of outdoor life, and 
goes in a good deal for tennis and mountain 
climbing at her Italian home. 

LADY MAITLAND 

O NE of the cleverest miniature painters of 
to-day IS Lady Maitland, who some years 
ago made a painting tour of the United States and 
devoted the profits of her pictures to a favourite 
London charity. Fashionable Americans vied 
with each other in their desire to secure the 
artistic services of the aristocratic British lady, 
and she was inundated with orders. This is 
not the only occasion, however, on which Lady 
Maitland has devoted her talents to practical 
philanthropy. Millinery has a great attraction 
for her, and once, lor charitable purposes, she had 
a sale of headgear at her house in London. T^ady 
Maitland was Miss Gwendoline Williams, 
daughter of the late Judge Vaughan-'Williams, 
prior to her marriage, in 1 8qo. Her husband, who 
is eldest son and heir of the Earl of Lauderdale, 
is also, like his wife, very artistic. I.ord 
Maitland, however, who, by the way, is a keen 
soldier and commanded a corps of rough-riders in 
South Africa, devotes most of his time to photo- 
graphy, and at one time had a studio near Sloane 
Street. Lady Maitland, it might be mentiom'd, 
IS very fond of animals, particularly cats, and is 
said to own some of the best “ silvers ” m the 
country. 



LADY METHUEN 

'T^he wife of the Comma.nder-in-Chii f of the 
^ Forces in South Africa has rendered 
valuable service to her husband. In the social 
politics of both Cape Colony and tlie Transvaal 
she plays a great part, lor she is clever, has great 
powers of organisation, and is very active in good 
works. She it was who did so much to make the 
visit of the Duke and Duchess of Connaught a 
success. Before her marriage to Lord Methue n, 
m 1884, she was Miss Mary Ethel Sanford, 
daughter of the late 
William A. Sanford, ol 
Nynehead Court. Loid 
and Lady Methuen 
have three sons and 
two daughters, and 
when in this country 
reside at Corsham 
Court, Wilts. The heir 
to the barony is the 
Hon. Paul Ayshford 
Methuen, who, wnth 
military ambition, is 
following in the foot- 
steps of his father. 



L»dy Methuen 

Kate Pragnell 
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MISS AGNES FRASER (Mrs. Walter Pass- 
more) 

In 1895 the manager of the D’Oyley Carte 
* Company at the 
Savoy Theatre re- 
ceived a note from 
a young lady in Fifc- 
shire, expressing the 
usual desire to “ go 
on the stage.” For 
some months she 
waited for an answ-er, 
and then was offered 
a tried. The rt‘suU 
of that trial was a 
place in the chorus, 
and it w'as thus tliat 
Miss Agnes Fraser 
w^as launched on a 
stage career. Such excellent use did she mak<‘ 
of her opportunities that she was soon given 
the task of understudying INliss Isabel Jay, 
wdiom she succeeded in igcji as prinvi donna 
at the Savoy. And when the latter theatre 
w'as closed. Miss Fraser, wdio in the meantime 
had married that popular comedian, Mr. Walter 
l^assmore, accompanied her husband and otluT 
members of the comjiany to the Adelphi, 
and subsequently to the Lyric, where they 
produced many successes. Miss Fraser also 
appeared in the Drury Lane pantomime of 
1907, when she played Robin Hood m “ The 
Babes in the Wood.” 


Miss Agnes Fraser 

} lln it - // <r/( ri 


MISS MARION TERRY 

T jNDOuiiTEDLY onc of the foremost of our 
emotional actresses. Miss Marion Terry, 
sister of Ellen, Kate, and Fred Terry, made her 
first appearance on the stage in 187:5, at the 
Theatre Royal, Manchester, as Ophelia, in the 
late Tom Taylor's version of ” Hamlet.” At 
that time Miss Terry w^as seventeen years of age, 
and the excellence of her ]i('rformance w'as such 
that Mr. Henry Neville, who w'as then the lessee 
and manager of the Olympic Theatre, London, 
wared oflering her an engagement. This w'as duly 
accepted. Miss Terry making her first appearance 
in the metropolis two months later. Miss Marion 
Terry is eight years younger than her sister Ellen, 
the latter making her drhid on the stage the year 
her sister Marion was born. Miss Marion Terry 
scoied her first big success as Dorothy, in 
” Dan'l Druce,” at the Haymarket, m 1870, and 
since then she has playi*d hundreds ol parts with 
distinction Jt was at the Haymarket that 
she plaved Galatea, and among the tributes 
to hei acting which she values is one con- 
tain(‘d in a letter from a young Italian who 
WTote saving that he had intended to commit 
suicide, wdien he happem'd to sec Pygmalion 
and Galati'a at the 
Haymarket, when Miss 
Terry w'as playine. 

Something m tlie tones 
of her voice, he said, 
gave him r e n e w e d 
hope, and he left the 
theatre wuth all his 
suicidal intentions 
gone. At the time of 
writing he had set 
to work to repair his 
fortunes and was well 
on his way to renewed 
prosperity. 
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Queeii=lKotl)ers of €urope 

inarta Christina of Hustria, Queen °inotl)er of Spain 

A State Marriage— Why Maria Christina Married King Alfonso XII — How She Won his Love — 
An Heroic King and an Heroic Wife— Spain's Unfriendliness towards the Queen^Mother — Why the 
Spanish People Disliked Her, and How She Won Popularity Amongst Them — A Momentous Birth 
and Strange Custom — What Alfonso XIII Owes to his Mother 


something in his rqipear- 
ance alarmed In r, and she cried aloud 
hcartbioken, ‘ Alionso ! Alfonso I He is 
dying ! ’ And she guessed aright, for m a 
few minutes she was a widow, and the mother 
of a king as ycd unborn '' 

It is in tliese dramatic words that an his- 
torian of Sjiain has recorded one of the most 
poignant events m the life of Maria Christina 
of Austiia, Queim-Mother of Spain, a Royal 
lady whose married lite began, as it ended, 
in the deepest sorrow. Slie was not her 
husband’s first love Indeed, it is doubtful 
whether Alfonso XII., A\hose life ended on 
that unha])])y day, November 25, 1883, 

three days belore his twenty-eighth liirlhday, 
had any real love tor Dona Maria ('hnstiiia 
when he married her, six years jinor to his 
death, although she iiltiimitely earned his 
deep devotion by her charm ol manner and 
sterling chanicter. It was to his first wife, 
his cousin Ihancess Mercedes, whom he 
marri(‘d in great state in Madrid on January 
23, 1878, that he gave his first real pas- 
sionate love. 

l low great this love was may be gathered 
from the fact that his hrst marriage was in 
defiance of the wishes of his mother. Queen 
Isabel, who could not forget that the lather 
of Princess Mercedes, the Duke of Mont- 
pcnsier, was one of the prime movers of the 
rebellion ol 1868, which drove her from the 
throne into exile. Love laughs at rebellions, 
however, as well as locksmiths, and amid 
much pomp, ceremony, and festivities 
which lasted for several days. King Altonso 
ultimately led lus beautiful cousin to the 
altar. 

A Royal Tragedy 

Five months later came the great tragedy 
of his Majesty ’s hie. ^Mercedes died, and 
for a time hi.s sorrow seemed to crush the 
King. He was inconsolable, and it was 
because he recognised that it was his duty 
to the State to marry again that he wedded 
the Archduchess Maria Christina of Austria. 
They liad alrcad)' met m the days when 
King Alfonso was in exile with his mother, 
and had stayed for a while at the Austrian 
Court. Indeed, the greatest friendship 
existed between them, and it is possible, 
had Alfonso not met his cousin Princess 
hf. wmild have asked the Arch- 


duchess to be his first wife. I'hus it came 
about that when his wiic’s sad fate again 
niade his Majesty seek a bride, his thoughts 
turned to his girl friend in Austria. 

In the autumn of 1870, the Archduchess 
and lier mother were staying at Arcachon, 
near J Bordeaux, and Ihithcr went Alionso 
to meet her. “ I'he wooing was a sad one,” 
says Martin Hume, the historian already 
alluded to, in his book “ Moilern Spam,” 
” for the King was in dec}) mourning for 
his beloved sister l^ilar, wiio had died a 
few weeks before, and he himself had just 
suflered a bad accident which jiartially 
disabled him Rut yet, as tlicy w^alkcd in 
the sandy pini'W'oods ot Arcachon, they w’cre 
not an unattractive couple. The lady, 
with her long, fan* Austrian face and somc- 
wdiat cold and haughty exprc.ssion, had 
nevertheless a swx'et, sincere directness of 
regard and speech, winch ('arried conviction 
both of honesty and strength, and her 
slight, graceful figure w^as as tall as that of 
the King wdio chatted by her side. He 
was pale, and trac(‘s of siiflermg w'cre already 
stamped deejdy on his lace, but he had grown 
into a handsome, virile man, and his ejmek 
intelligence, voluble sjieeeh, and mobile, 
smiling features made him a delightful 
companion.” 

The Father of His People 

The marriage ceremony ultimeitely took 
place on November 29, 1879, with the 

usual pomp, at the Church of Atocha, and 
was followed by four days’ festivities, not- 
withstanding tiic jmblicly expressed wish 
ol both King and Queen that all needless 
expense should be saved, and the money 
applied to lessen the suffering caused by the 
tremendous floods which, a month previously, 
sw'cpt aw'ay villages, ruined important 
towns, and drowmed wdiolc jiupulations in 
some of the most fertile parts of Spam. 

Night and day King Alfonso had worked 
to lessen the sufferings of his subjects caused 
by the terrible devastation brought about 
by these floods, and his heroic efforts in 
this direction added immensely to his popu- 
larity. And not only on this occasion, but 
on several others, particularly when Ins 
southern provinces were laid waste by one 
ol the most frightful earthquakes of our 
time, he hastened to the affected districts, 
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and gave, with his own hands, relief to the 
injured. 

His heroic efforts in this direction were all 
the more praiseworthy in view of the fact 
that he was practically an invalid. Con- 
sumption had marked him down for its 
victim, and it is a pathetic feature of his 
marriage to Dona Maria Christina that she 
knew that her husband could not live for 
very many years. 

She did much, however, to mitigate his 
sufferings. His 
every wish 
was her law, 
and although 
the Spanish 
people at first 
regarded her 
with indiffer- 
ence, if not 
dislike — for 
was she not a 
stranger from 
a strange 
land, seem- 
ingly cold and 
austere, and 
with no sym- 
pathy for 
their life, 
manners, and 
customs ? — 
they ended by 
prod a im- 
ing her kind- 
ness and high 
character and 
her desire to 
do all that she 
could for 
Spain and its 
people. We 
get an insight 
into the dis- 
1 1 k c with 
which Queen 
Maria Chris- 
tina was re- 
garded in the 
early days of 
her marriage 
in some remi- 
niscences of 
Mile. Vaca- 
resco. 

“All her 
f a cu Itics,'" 
she says, referring to the Queen, " were 
fixed on one aim To please the King, she 
neglected the care of pleasing others. Spam, 
of course, expected nothing else from her but 
an heir. She gave birth to a daughter, then 
to a second girl, and when she had the joy of 
announcing a third hope, the King had begun 
to suffer from the illness that killed him. 
During the long, weary months of suffering 
and suspense and anguish, the Queen felt 
she was surveyed by some as an enemy, 
and by everyone as an enigma, a living 
mystery ; that her every gesture and word 


were looked upon as indications of her inward 
feelings, that the young woman who was 
about to become their ruler puzzled and 
annoyed her future subjects by the quiet 
reserve and keen perspicacity for which 
she was indebted to the stern principles 
and discipline of her Austrian education, 
whose rules, as applied to archdukes and 
archduchesses, have not much changed since 
the Middle Ages.'* 

And what a dramatic picture is jirovidcd 

by M. Zarco 
del Valle, in- 
tro d u c e r of 
Ambassadors 
at the Spanish 
Court, in his 
account of her 
Majesty's 
dpbiit as sove- 
reign on the 
very day of 
t li e King’s 
death : 

“ I think I 
still see her," 
said he, “ as 
she was seated 
in the vast 
State Hall. 
She seemed 
crus h ed by 
grief and de- 
s p o n d e n cy. 
Her face and 
eyes were 
swollen by 
the tears she 
liad shed. Her 
hands lay 
loosely in her 
lap and trem- 
bled. In the 
other room all 
the Diplo- 
matic Corps 
was w, lit mg 
to be intro- 
duced and 
d Oliver a 
m e s s a g c of 
con dolence. 
But the sight 
of the forlorn 
w 1 d o w haci 
broken my 
he^irt, and I 
hesitated long before I pronounced the official 
words : ‘ Madam, may I announce to your 
Majesty His Kmmence tlie Ajiostohc N uncio? ' 
Scarcely had the words crossed my lijis than 
Maria Christina started, and stood upright 
before me, a queen and a ruler Irom head to 
foot, her forehead erect, a fire of resolution 
burning in the depths of her brown eyes. I 
then i.nd there felt sure that the expecting 
mother would give birth to a King." 

As everyone knows, Queen Christina’s 
third child was a boy, the present King of 
Spain, who was born on May 17, 1886, six 



H M Maria Christina of Austria, Quecn^Mother of Spain, whose wise regency and careful 
training of her Royal son. King Alfonso, have won the love and esteem of the Spanish people 
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months after his father’s death. The elder 
of her two daiip^hters, Maria de la Mer- 
cedes, Princess oi Asturias, was born on 
September ii, 1880, and, until the birth 
of her brother, was Queen of .Spam. 
vShc died seven years ago. Her sister, the 
Infanta Maria Theresa Isabella, who was 
born on November 12, 1882, is married to 
Prince Ferdinand ol Bavaria, and is so 
passionately devoted to her brother, the 
]n*escnt King Alfonso, and he to her, that 
the two are melancholy when they are 
apart. They literally dote on each other, 
and have abvays afforded each other mutual 
piotcction, as children in their thousands of 
pranks, t(j avert the maternal re])nmand, 
and now, as man and woman, to realise 
their respective jirojccts King Alfonso 
w'as the confidant ol his sister in her Icwc 
for Prince Ferdinand, and the Infanta 
sharcid the confidence of the King in the 
earliest days ol his love for I’rincess Ena 

To their mother they are e(|ually devoted, 
for to her they ow'c everything As Queen- 
Kegent, during the boyhood days of King 
Alfonso. Ouc'cn Maria, by her sagacity and 
her .strict attention to affairs of State, 
saved Sjiain from rebellions and disasters 
which might have deprived her son of his 
kingdom But she had another great 
responsibility As a baby and as a boy, 
King Alfonso suftcrc‘d from the delicacy 
inherited from liis lather, but, thanks to 
the careful training and uiibringmg ol his 
mother, he dcvelojK'd a fairly strong con- 
stitution 

A Curious Custom 

By the w ay, one might mention the strange 
Spanish custom wdiich is observed on the 
birth of a Prince or Princess ol Spam. 
Ministers and other high dignitaries wait 
m an ante-room until the birth takes place, 
and the child is brought m to them naked 
on a silver salver. 

What must the anxiety of Queen Christina 
have been on that day, twenty-five years 
ago when she was hourly expecting the luiTh 
of her child, and knew that in the next 
room Slate officials were anxiously waiting 
to know^ whether the wddow'ed mother was 
to bring forth another baby girl, or was to 
gi\e Spain security, peace, freedom from 
threatened civil w'ar, by pre.senting the 
nation w ith a male heir ? Surely no w'oman 
has ever gone through such an agonising 
experience ! 

The birth of Alfonso XIII. made a great 
difterencc to his mother’s position, and just 
as she had devoted almost every hour to 
the care of her hu.sband, so she now began 
to live for her son. She was, in reality, 
a slave to the King. 

Night as w^ell as day, at all hours, she 
watched over the life of her son with such 
assiduity that rare was the night in w^hich 
the careful mother did not rise from her bed 
four or five times in order to see how that 
precious life was being guarded. She it was 
who instituted the strict regime which built 

hr»v Kinir. She 


encouraged him to indulge in outdoor exer- 
cises, surrounded him with good playfellows, 
taught him to love study, and such w^as her 
care and attention that for many years she 
w^as not separated from him for a single day. 

Says Mile. Vacare.sco m a delightful ac- 
count of an interview she once had with 
her Maje.sty at St. Sebastian : “I noticed 
how deep-set were the traces of suflering 
in her stjul, how w’cll she comprehended 
human grief, and how dee]) w as the source of 
conijiassion in her owm bereaved heart. 
But whenever she sjioke of her children, 
ol the King and the future, the smile came 
back She .showed us, one alter the other, 
all the })hotographs of Alfonso, and bade 
us mark the ever-increasing air of health 
and vigour growing from one year to the 
other. 

A Royal Mother 

“ ‘ He is good,’ said she, ‘ but so turbulent, 
so eager lor liberty. He envies the fisher 
children on the shore Perhaps he is right 
to do so, after all He is not jiroud, but he 
wishes to look dignified, and wdicii I .scold 
him — winch 1 never do in the ])rescnce ol 
any other person — he keeps back his tears. 
1 believe he wall do. I have w^orked as much 
towards making him wairthy of Spain as 
towards making Spain w'orthy of her beauti- 
ful self.’ And as I spoke of the necessity 
ol belonging to a Royal race in order to 
fulfil w’ell all the duties ol a good queen, 
she interru])tcd me, and said quickly . 

“ ‘Oh, no, 1 am not at all of your opinion. 
I am sure any intelligtmt and good w'oman 
w'ould be a perfect queen without having 
been educated for the purpose In the case 
ol a king, })erha})S, the thing is different 
but a woman can ahvays live up to any 
standard of virtue, provided she is clever 
and kind.' ” 

How great is the Queen-Mother’s lo\ e for 
children is illustrated by a remark she once 
made wdien a death sentence was brought 
to her to sign. 

“What!” she said. “Must 1 sign this 
paper with the same hand that has caressed 
my children, and will jicrhajis deprive a 
mother of her child or a child of his parent ? 
Has not (iod alone the right to destroy what 
he creates ? ” 

A Baseless Rumour 

Some time ago certain people, for political 
reasons, circulated the story that King 
Alfonso, when he reached the legal age of 
manhood, wEich is sixteen in Spam, and was 
crowmed King, thus bringing an end to 
his mother’s regency, adopted a very 
arbitrary attitude towards his mother. 
“ The King,” they said, ” wdll have it 
clearly understood that his word is su2:)reme, 
and at the most trifling opposition to his 
wishes he becomes dictatorial.” 

To anyone who know^s the real love and 
affection which exists between King Alfonso 
and his mother, and who knows that his 
Majesty’s character is no less praiseworthy 
than that of Dona Maria Christina, such 
statements are quite ridiculous. As a 
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matter of fact, one of the first lessons which 
Queen Christina instilled into her son was 
that of recognising that it is a kingly nature 
which makes real kings. There was one 
occasion, when he was six years of age, 
that he presumed on the fact of his Royal 
birth to counteract certain orders m the 
palace, in order that a servant might go 
somewhere for himself. The servant refused, 
and the boy King stamped his foot, and said 
in effect that he would be obeyed. The 
ladies of the Court who heard of the incident 
were delighted, and thought it showed rare 
spirit on the boy’s part. But his mother 
thought otherwise. She not only punished 
him, but on the next day invited some of 
his playfellows to take tea at the palace 


When the children were assembled, she 
placed them before a mirror, and, of course, 
the little King was the smallest and not the 
handsomest among them. 

“ You see, dear child,” said his mother 
afterwards, ” that if there ever can be any 
difference between you and others, that 
difference must exist in your soul, and your 
kindness and good qualities, since (xod, 
who alone is our Master, has created so 
many human creatures superior to you m 
appearance. Now, go and i)lay with your 
friends, and be more humble in the future.” 

Thus has Maria ('hristma laid the foundation 
of that character which has made her son 
one of the most unassuming, unselfish, and 
popular of Eurojiean monarchs. 


SOCIETIES WMICM MEEP WOMEH AHD 

CMIEDREH 

THE GIRLS’ FRIENDLY SOCIETY (Founded 1875) 

ratrovs • Her Majesty the Queen, Tier Majesty Queen Alexandra Presidents : His Grace 
the Archbishop ol Canterbury, His Grace the Archbishop ol York Vice-Presidents : The 
Bishoj)s ol the Two Provinces, the Bishop of Gibraltar, and the Bishops ol the Piwincc of 
India and Ceylon. President oj Central Council * INlrs Chaloner Chute \drc-Presidcnts (1911) ; 
Mrs. Randall Davidson, Lady Armytage, The lion. Mrs Campion, The Hon. Mrs. H. Corry, 

]\l)ss K. M Towneiid 


Motto of the Society 

” Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so 
fulfil the law of Christ” (G*datuins vi. 2). 

Objects of the Society 

1. To band together in one society women 
and girls as associates and members, lor 
mutual help (religious and secular), lor 
symjiathy and prayer. 

2 To encourage purity of life, dutifulness 
to jiarents, faithfulness to cm])loyers, tem- 
jicrance and thrift. 

3. To jirovide the privileges of the soi'iety 
foi its members, wherever they may be, by 
giving them an introduction Irom one branch 
to another. 

General Rules 

I . Associates to be of the Church ol 
England— no such restriction being made 
as to members — and the organisation of the 
society to follow, as much as possible, that 
of the Church, being diocesan, run-decanal, 
and parochial. 

II. Associates — working and honorary — 
and members to contribute annually to the 
funds, the former not less than 2s Gel a year, 
the latter not less than 6d. a year. Members’ 
payments to go to the Central Fund. 

(Every member of a branch pays is. a 
year, of which 6d. is paid to the Central 
Fund, and the other 6d. is retained for the 
expenses of the branch.) 

III. No girl who has not borne a virtuous 
character to be admitted as a member ; such 
character being lost, the member to forfeit 
her card. 

It is always deeply interesting when 
brought into contact with a great organisa- 
tion such as this to look back into the past 
in order to see where and why it first came 
into existence. 


The foundress of this society was invited 
to join m a '■ cheinc started in the Winchester 
diocese by the then bishop (Samuel Wilber- 
force), with the object of setting women and 
gills who had fallen into temptation on the 
light road again. While attending a meeting 
dealing with the mattei, the thought flashed 
into Mrs. Townsend’s mmd : If the powder of 
rescue work would be so increased by 
organisation, why should not work be 
organised to save from falling ^ This thought 
resolved itself into action, and the jilan of 
the Gills’ Friendly Society, and its objects, 
were pencilled m a notebook m 1872. 

The Lonely Girl 

The birthday of the society was January 
I, 1875. To ujiliold a high ideal of the 
purity of hie has always been its mam 
endeavour. Mrs. Townsend fully realised 
from the commencement that to strc..ch out 
the lo\mg hand of fcllow^ship to one’s 
neighbours was no new^ work, but that what 
wa^-^ needed for its complete lulfllmeut w^as 
an organisation which would make it possible 
fust to know' where one’s neighbours w^ere, 
and afterwards, wdien they ceased to be 
neighbours, to be able at once to put them 
in touch wuth new" neighbours. It is difficult 
for those wdio live surrounded by relations 
and friends to understand the isolation of 
the girl or woman who arrives for the first 
time m a tow 11 wdiere .she docs not even know 
anyone by sight. This happens every day 
to hundreds who leave their homes and go 
out into the world to earn their living in 
one of the many professions or occupations 
now open to women. 

The Girls' Friendly Society member 
need not experience this loneliness for very 
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long, for all over the world branches of this 
society are to be found ; and an introduction 
precedes the arrival of a stranger in a 
strange town, and also m a strange country, 
and a welcome is v^aiting for her. Should 
she only be passing through, she can be met 
and befriended and speeded on her journey. 
There are over 185,000 members and 
as.sociatcs of the Chris’ Friendly Society in 
the British Isles alone. 1C very member is 
provided with a guide-book, whicH, besides 
containing simple rules of life, gnes a list of 
Girls’ Fnendlv Sotiely “ lodges ” in the 
United Kingdom, on the Continent, and m 
the (Colonies, vhere a night’s lodging or 
temporary home may be had. 

The Central Employment Offlci 

Another need is also being provided for in 
at least one l)ranch. I'he recreation-room of 
the Birmingham Lodge is now ojieii from 
7.^0 a m. to 8 .45 a m , in order that girls 
who come into town bv the workmen’s 
trains may have some shelter provided lor 
them before their workrooms are open. 
But there are many girls whom necessity 
imj^els to earn their owm In'ing lor wdiom no 
])Ost is waiting, and who go m vain from 
one unreliable registry office to anotlier. 
Here, again, the Girls’ Friendly So( let^r 
member finds help and prote( lion. 

If .she apjilies to the (Central Fmployment 
Office (14, Victoria Strec’t, Westminster, 
I.ondon, S.W.), she wall be heljied to fincl 
einjiloyment, and to obtain valuable in- 
formation as to situations abroad. (Work 
was found lor 532 ajijihcants to the London 
centre during iciup.) The strong and able 
member, cajiable of entirely sujiportmg 
lierself, is not the only member for whom 
woik is found. Invalids are enabled to 
dis]K)sc of their work through the Central 
Needlework Dejiot (39. Victoria Street, 
london, S.W.), and are also taught, by post, 
how to A\ork, samples of their work being 
sent up foi correction and advice. 

Over £2,680 worth of w'ork done by 
invalids was sold in 1909. Wc are told in 
the repoit that there is a satisfactory 
increase of orders for fine undergarments, 
and for babies’ and children’s clothes. 

Blind members, too, aie not lorgotten, 
and training and instruction is provided for 
them, in orclcr that they, al.so, need not prove 
too heavy a burckm ujHni lelations, who arc 
often unable to sujiport them entirely. 

How to Join the Girls’ Friendly Society 

The wnsest time to join is as young as 
possible, in order to gnnv up surrounded by 
safeguards afforded by the societ\'. Children 
can become candidates when eight years old 
(wdth the consent of their parents). Work- 
house children are w'armly welcomed, and 
^ver 5,500 of these friendless little girls are 
enrolled, and can claim an associate as their 
friend. From the age of twelve, candidates 
can be admitted, after due preparation, to 
full membership. 

•PorVi mpmhpr should be admitted in her 


home parish by an associate, who should be 
her special friend. Should the member leave 
home, the rule of the society requires that 
she should be commended by her associate 
to the secretary of the branch in the area of 
wdnch she is going to reside; or, if there is no 
branch, to the clergyman of the parish. 

The Girls’ Friendly Society is working in 
over 7,000 parishes in England and Wales ; it 
IS also organised in various towms of Northern 
and Central Europe, and m the diocese of 
(bbraltar, under the auspices of the Bishops 
of London and Gibraltar ; m Scotland and 
Ireland, India and Ceylon, the Colonics, and 
m America. 

Associates of the Society 

Associates are elected in their own branches 
bv the branch council. A branch is com- 
jiosecl of the associates, members, and 
candidates lor mcmber.shi}> in a parish or 
grouj) of parishes, and of a branch .secretary, 
elected annually from among the associates. 
An associate wLo ceases to belong to the 
Church of England ceases also to belong to the 
scxiely. Membcis cease to be members on 
marriage, but mav be elected as associates 
or as marriage helpers, or can become 
subscribers. 

The work in the vaiioiis branc lies is carried 
on mainly according to the ca|)acity and 
capabilities of the associates and the needs 
of the members. 

Rehgioui^ instruction is given by means of 
Bible Classes and Study Circles. There arc 
Magazine and Beading Unions through 
wdiich the members have the opportunit}^ of 
cultivating their minds. The society itself 
issues four magazines — “ The Associates’ 
Journal ” (the oflicial organ of the society), 
“ Friendly I. eaves,” and ” Friendly Work ” 
(for members), and ” Our Letter ” (for 
candidates). There is also a magazine m 
Braille tyjic for blind members, calk'd 

Friendly Light.” One hundred thousand 
Girls' Friendly Society calendars are jirinled 
for 1911. In many branches Industrial 
Classes arc held to enable the members to 
become more proficient m their business. 

The Doctrine of Thrift 

Care is taken to co-operate wdth County 
Council classes in order to prevent over- 
lapping. Dioce.san industrial heads are in 
possession of information with regard to 
County Council classes, scholarships, and 
training. In all the home dioceses use is 
made of these classes, which arc much 
appreciated. The .subjects taken include 
cookery, dressmaking, millinery, art needle- 
work, hygiene, sick nursing, laundry, butter 
making," drawing, English and commercial 
subjects. In several of these scholarships 
ha\c been gained. The subject of thrift is 
not neglected, and instruction on it is given, 
and members are encouraged to join the 
National Deposit Friendly Society. In one 
branch every member belongs to this 
society. 


To be continued. 
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By G. D. LYNCH 

(liAKKlsl I K-AI -Law ) 


Lcitt. 1 tcini". riTul languai^e make the law a mystery to mo-.t people. Vet tliere need 

be no nn vteiy sunoun{lin<» the subject, and in this section of Evkky Wc'.man’s h'\( yl i oilldia 
leL;.il piobleins are })ro))ounded in the simplest and cleaiesl lan^iiai^e, so that leadeis may under- 
stand e\eiy aspect (d the law with legaid to — 


J/fj'; / 

Moiiry Mattel s 

Eniployer'^s Liability 

7'a\cs 

Chihinn 

Si nHinti> 

Lody 1 s 

1 // //A 

jAi}id'o)ds 

J\ts 

Sanitation 

1 irje'i Debts f etc. f ete. 


THE LAW OF BANKING 


Some Popular Objections to Payment by Cheques — The Post Office Savings Bank — How to Deposit 
and Withdraw Money Therein — Opening an Account at a Bank 


]W[any women have an objet lion to receiving 
money by chetjno, ior, not ha\ing a 
banking aeeotiiit ot Iheir own, they arc 
unable -it the cheques arc crossed, as they 
usually are — to cash them without the 
assistance of sonic friendly tradesman. 
Also, when the theques arc payable to order, 
tliey do not like the trouble ot endorsing 
them, nor do they always know how to 
endorse them piopierly 

Post Office Savin8:s Bank 

1C very woman should have her own 
banking actount, even if it is only an 
account in the l^ost Ofliee Savings Bank ; 
and she \vould then have no diHiculty in 
cashing crossed cheques or post.d oiders, 
although I do not suggest tluit the account 
should be opened exclusively lor this pui- 
])Obe All account in the Post Ofliee Savings 
Bank differs from an ordinary banking 
account m many respects, so some tlcscrip- 
tion of the former may not be considered out 
of place 

Opening an Account 

Deposits may be made and withdrawn 
by anyone over seven years old, including 
married women If a girl opens an account 
w'jth the Post Office Savings Bank in her 
maiden name, and afterwards marries, she 
should at once notify her change of name 
and station by sending a copy of her certifi' 
cate of marriage to the Controller. The copy 
of the certificate is obtainable for this 
purpose from the Registrar of Marriages 
for the district at the })rice of one shilling. 

Any person of the age mentioned above 
who has not deposited money in a trustee 


savings bank can have an account with the 
lV)st Office by ap])lying lor <l de])Osit book 
and making a deposit of not le.:>'> than one 
shilling Every de])osit must be entered in 
the depositor’s book bv the Post Office 
clerk at the tune that it is m'ule, and if the 
amount exceeds an acknowledgment 

wall also be sent to the depositor through 
the ])Ost. 

Should the cUqio'^itor w ish to pay in a 
crossed cheque lor an uneven amount Ic'ss 
than a shilling — as, ior example, a cheque 
lor (\ IIS Od ' she may dcj so by endorsing 
the cheque and bringing the pence item up 
to a shilling cither by adding stamps to 
the chcc]ue or postal order, or by the addition 
of a cash payment. 

Limit 

A depositor may not deposit more than 
£^o in one year, but may pay in one or more 
sums to replace one ])rc\uous withdrawal in 
the same year The limit for deposit is ,^200, 
but if reduced by transfer, investment, or 
withdraw £il, a further oidinary deposit may 
be made to bring it up to £200, subject to the 
rule as to not more than /30 in one year. 

The depositor’s book should be sent in 
yearly, on the anniversary ol the first de]:)Osit, 
that it may be made up and interest at the 
rate of 2-I per cent per annum added to the 
account, together with aiiv dividends that 
may be due on investments. 

stock 

Investments may be made out of the 
deposit, tit the dcposilor's request, m 
Government stock up to a total of £500 




stock. If such stock is reduced by sale, it 
may be made up to the same amount. Not 
more than £200 stock is to be bought in one 
year, but additional stock may be bought to 
replace any sold in the same year. The 
minimum limit of stock is one shilling. 
Unless otherwise arranged, the interest due 
on the stock will be added to the deposit 
account each year, but if the purchaser 
wishes to have a transfer of the stock meidc 
over to her, she can give notice jiccordingly. 
Stock may also be sold through the Post 
Office; in either case the dejiosiior’s book 
will be required for an entry of Ihe trans- 
action. 

Withdrawals 

A depositor may make or withdraw 
deposits .it any post-office transacting savings 
bank business without change ol dojio-^it 
book. Sums not exceeding / r m.iy be with- 
drawn at any time on presentation of the 
deposit-book h"or withdraw<ds exceeding 
that amount, a withdniw.il warrant must be 
obtained authorising the post-master ot any 
post-office chosen by the depositor to pay 
over the amount to her And if she desire-^ 
to receive the amount by c heque, she should 
write “By (heque” on the warrant. 

If the depositor, after filling m the with- 
drawal warrant, changes her mind, and 
finds that she docs not wish to draw out any 
money after all, she should not destroy the 
warrant and think that that is the end of the 
matter, because from the time the warrant 
IS issued to her the amount has been with- 
(Jrawn from her account. The jiropcr thing 
for her to do is to present the warrant, 
withdraw the money, and pay it in again. 

Two Accounts 

Money cannot be d(‘]iosited m two Post 
Office Savings Banks, or m a Post Office 
Savings Bank and a trustee savings bank. 
Claims by depositors are settled m the same 
waiy as m the case of a trustee savings b.ink, 
that IS to say, no action ca.n be biought by 
any depositor against the bank or its officers, 
all disputes being settled by the aibitration 
of the central offne of the Kegistrar ot 
Friendly Societies 

Deposits arc not liable to altaLhment for 
judgment debts of the depositor. 

Trustee Savins:s Bank 

As reference has been made to tiustee 
savings banks, it may be convenient to 
state here what a trusti'e savings bank is. 
It is an institution established for the recei])t 
of moneys from depositors which does not 
in any way benefit the trustees or organisers. 
Depositors can only use one bank at a time, 
and may not have two accounts at the 
same bank. Not more than £^o cash can 
be deposited in any one savings bank year. 


w'hether any sum has been previously with- 
drawn or not ; nor can any deposit be 
received which would bring the total amount 
over £200. Deposits may be received from 
and repaid to infants or married w^omen. 

Investments 

The interest payable to depositors is not 
to exceed 2 1 per cent, per annum. Depositors 
can through the bank invest their deposits in 
Government .stock, the amount credited not 
to exceed £200 in one year, nor to exceed 
£^00 at any one tunc. 

Special invest ments by a depositor for 
not less than £^o ma^" be made through the 
trustees, as distinguished from investments 
out of the deposit, at the request of the 
depositor, such special investments not to 
exceed £^00 in all Any bank making special 
mve.stmcnts must insert in all passbooks 
used for special investments a printed notice 
that the security ot anv^ special investment 
is not guaranteed by Government. Where 
the deposit of a deceased depositor is below 
/50, no stain]) duty is -diargeablc on probate 
or lettcis of adniimstration. 

opening: an Account 

Tn order to open an ordinary banking 
account, it is generally necessary to get an 
introduction to the manager of some bank, 
who wall require the customer to write him a 
specimen of her ordmarv signature. When 
the account is ojicncd he will piresent her 
wath a piassbook — for which no charge is 
made — and a cheque-book i ontaining tw enty- 
fiv’c or fifty cheques, for wdiich she wall be 
charged the face value The customer I'an, 
if she likes, have two accounts with the bank 
in iier own name, a current or drawing 
account, and a deposit account, intciest at 
the bank rate being generally payable on the 
latter. 

Deposit Account 

As an acknowledgment of her de]>c)Sit 
account, the banker wall giv^e her a deposit 
note )r receipit, which docs not require a 
stamp, cvxn though it contains a ])rovision 
lor the ])ayment of interest. The deposit 
iiole usually states that the money is only 
repayable at so many clay’s “ call ” — that is 
to say, upon fifteen days’ notice, or something 
of that sort. 

As a matter of piactice, though, the 
customer can usually transfer a substantial 
amount from her deposit account, and draw 
it out without any notice. And bankers 
usually honour a cheque drawn against a 
deposit account at call, although, properly 
speaking, a cheque can only lie drawm on a 
current account. A de])OSil account may be 
(V])ened with a married woman or with an 
infant. Interest cm a deposit account is 
usually one per cent, less than the quoted 
bank rate. 


To be continued. 
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LAW 



LAW RELATING TO ANIMALS 


Lottnuinii /to,H pa^e I'urt j6 

Diseased Animals — How the Law Protects Wild Birds — A List of the Birds Protected — 

Exemptions 


owner of animals havinj^ tin infcclious 
^ or contagions disease will be liable lor the 
damage caused by tlicir infected stale if, 
knowing of llicir condition, he does not kcc]) 
them on his own jiremiscs, bnl allows them 
to be plated with other animals which arc 
healthy, or sells them with a w<irranty, or 
IS ginlt}^ of actual concealment m the sale 
Moreover, it is a misdemeanour at t ommon 
law to bring a hoisc infected with glanders 
into a fair or on to the King’s highway. 

Diseased Animals 

But with rt'gard to the modern laws 
regulating the })rcvcntion and mitigation of 
disease in animals by isolation, disinfection, 
declaration of infected “ place's,” ” areas.” 
and “(irclcs,” restrictions on importation, 
slaughter ol diseased or suspected aniimds. 
jiaymcnt ol conijiensation for same, the 
carnage ol animals by land and sea, the 
registr.ition ol cow keepers and dairymen, the 
inspection ol dames, and the contamination 
of milk all these matters are in the hands 
ol the local authorities, who receive their 
powers by means of orders ol the Bo<ird of 
Agriculture <ind h'lsheries. 

The Law and Birds 

The keeping of birds in such a mamar <is 
to be a nuisance or injurious to health i« 
punishable under the Public Health Aits, 
but nuisances i rented by noise, such .is e.irly 
coc k-M'ow i ng , do not come under the [iroM- 
sions c>1 the Acts, and this clas^ of nuis.ince 
can only be abated by action, or pijssibly 
under some loc<d byknv. 

Laying jioisoned grain cr flesh to kill 
birds IS punishable, unless, in the c.ise ol 
gram, it is jioisoned for an agricultural pur- 
pose or to kill vermin, such as mice or insect 
h\)r placing any spring-traj), gm, or sumlai 
instrument on any ])ole, tree, or cairn ol 
stones or earth which is calculated to injure 
any wild bird, the offender is siibjc'ct to a 
jienalty. 

Wild Birds Protection Acts 

A close time lor all wild Inrcls is created 
between March i and August i, during which 
no wnld bird may be shot or taken, and 
exposure lor sale ot wald birds during close 
time IS ])unishable with the same jK'naltics 
as for killing the birds. The sand-grouse is 
an abscdutel}^ protected bird ; it is illegal 
at any time to kill, take it, or cxjiosc it for 
sale The wdiole matter, including orders 
prohibiting the taking of eggs, is regulated 
l)y the Wild Birds Protection Acts, winch 
extend to Scotland, Ireland, and, with some 
modifications, to the Island of St Kilda 

The county council must publish annually 


the orders issued on their application to the 
Home Secretary, jirohibitmg the taking or 
destrciying ol fhc egg^ ol all or any specified 
kind of w ild birds Disobedience to the order 
entails a j)enalt\ not eM'ccdmg /i for every 
C'gg taken or destroyed , .mcl a similar 
penalty is imposed for taking, killing, or 
selling a bird in the schedule, and for other 
w'lld birds payment ot costs for the tirst 
offence, and 5 s jier bird and costs for sub- 
sequent offences. 


Birds in Schedule 


American 

Kittnv.akc 

Sandjiiper 

quail 

r^apwmg 

Scout 

Auk 

Lark (Act 

Scalark 

Avocet 

oi 1.S81) 

Scamew" 

Bee-eater 

Loon 

Sea parrot 

Bittern 

Mallard 

Sea swallow 

Bonxic 

Mar rot 

Shearw a ter 

Col in 

Merganser 

Sheldrake 

Cornish chough M uri c* 

Sho\ ellcr 

('oulterneb 

Night-hawk 

Skua 

CTickoo 

Night-)ar 

Smew 

C urlc'w 

Nightmealc 

Snipe 

Di\ cr 

( )n(jle 

Solan goose 

Dotterel 

Owl 

S])()onbill 

] limbird 

( )\ bird 

Stmt 

Dunlin 

( )yslc'r Catcher Stone Curlew 

Jader duck 

Peew it 

Stonehatch 

h'cTn-ow 1 

Petrel 

‘Summer smjie 

'"J ' ulmar 

T'halan^pe 

I'arrock 

*Gannet 

J^lover 

Teal 

Goatsucker 

Plo\ ers-page 

Tern 

Godw'it 

Pochard 

'Jiiick-kncc 

Goldfinch 

*Pufhii 

Tystcy 

Grebe 

Pur re 

Whauj) 

Greenshaiik 

*l<a/orb]Il 

Whimbrci 

*Giullc‘mot 

Kedsliaiik 

Widgeon 

Gull Icxcept 

Kee\c, or 

Wild duck 

black-backed Kulf 

W’lllock 

g^ull) 

Koller 

Woodcock 

Hoopoe 

King fisher 

Sandv'ihng 

Woodpecker 

* lair St 

Ivilda insert 

the fork-tailed 

jxTrel and St 
iiKuked *. 

Hilda’s wren, 

I'xemptions 

and delete those 


There is an exemjition in favour of the 
owner or occupier oi lemd who kills or takes 
on it liny wild bird not m the schedule. But 
where certain persons, with leave of the 
oeeupicr of laiicl, shot, at a sparrow match, 
sparrows cajiturcd Irom other land without 
tlic authority of the owners, it w'as held that 
this excmjitioii did not ajijily. 

The county council may apply for an 
order exempting any county or district 
from the operation of the Acts as to all or 
any wild birds. 

'lo be (.oniinued. 
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WOMAN IN LOVE 


KoiiiBMcc IS uol confined solely 

lo the lealnis of fiction. 'J'he rom.inri‘> of tael, indeed, are gi eater 

and 11101c intcicsiiii^ ; they have 11 

ade iiisioi), and have laid the foundation', of the giealness both of 

aiUsis and ol poets. 

1 his secliou of Evlry W om \x\ Kxm c'I oickdia, lliciefore, will include, among many other 

sul)]ects — 

Faniou \ Hi ■ A v A a' Lovt 

I ore t\h iin ixiid Scii^'^ 

7’/ cVwr/s- of Yesteidlty and 

Sto) i( r 

I't't Slit', l Stltioil'l of 1 . 07 'C 

J o-aav 

I.OTk' I A tic) s 0/ luuiiOKs /\c//c 

'J he hii^iigtd (dill III J/aiiy 

iin Ilfs III Oldtii HuySf 

J Ol\ Si ( in S' // (V/l / tioil 

Clii/it 1 

cti , r'c. 


true; IL©VE=ST©IRSES ©F FAM©US FE©F]LE 


NO. 24. KINO MILAN AND QUEEN NATALIE OF SERVIA 

By J. A. BREN DON 


I Lovi*. my Servuins, and my Snrx'i<ins loxc 

^ mo ” PniKc Michael spoke truly Raioly 
lias a monarch been more popular amonj^ his 
])eople A ])rmcc, ho\ve\ ci , ('specially !)(' that 
])rmce tlie ruler ol a Balkan Stale, should 
place his trust in something stronger than the 
mere devotion of his subjects Although he 
may be able to tlaim countless iriends, he 
may still have many enemies. 

Now, I’rinee Micliael’s enemies were not 
only numerous, but also jioweilul. Ho 
belonged to the Hou.se of Obrenovitch. And 
one man in particulai, Alexander K.ira- 
georgevileh haled that faimh’ and hated 
Prince Michael. What is more, he aspired 
openly to seize his throne, and himselt to 
reign in the Prince’s stead Such an enemy 
no ruler can afford to ignore But lYince 
Michael, blind to the gathering clouds ol 
treachery, sunned himself in the adulation of 
his people. And in doing so he ciu'd. 

The 5tory of an Assassination 

One day, m June, 1868, while walking with 
three ladies m the park ol Top^chidci. his 
favourite summer residence, unaccompanied, 
save by an aide-de-c^inip, he was met by 
three men who were walking together in the 
opposite direction. As they passed, they 
saluted the Prince respectfully and loyally. 
He icturncd the greeting in that gracious 
manner which, perhaps, had done more than 
aught else to win for him his subjects’ love. 
Then he moved on. 

Before he had advanced many paces-, 
however, the sound of pistol shots disturbed 


the stillness of the summer morning. His 
companions .slej^iped aside m horror. For 
there, stretchc'd out ux>on the ground between 
tlK'in, lay Prince ]\Iichael, sho^ foully through 
the back — di'ad. 

The jx'oiile were not slow to believe that 
Alexander Karageorgevitch had been the 
insiigator of the crime, and, whether this 
susjiKion ivas justified or not, their love for 
the murdered Prince buist forth in a furious 
flame of loyalty. Alexander’s triumph was 
indeed short lived. The Sc'rvians rallied 
round Michael’s rightful hen m a way which, 
under normal circumstances, they never 
would have doing lor Milan Obrenovitch was 
only a cousin to their bekned Prince, and at 
th.it time a mere boy, fourteen yc.ars of age. 

For a long while Michael haci desj^airccl of 
finding an heir in his owai family, lor he 
himself wais childless. But then, not long 
bcfoie his ch'ath, he suddenly remembered 
that his Pnclc Jefreeii had married a certain 
]\laiie Catarg(j, and tluit she had given him 
ei son. 

King: iVUlan’s Boyhood 

jefreen Obrcno\ itch wm^ dead But where 
WMS the boy ^ lC\entually he was found 
living at Bucharest. And his mother, wdio 
W'as leading a gay and wairthless existence at 
the C'ourt ol Prince Kiirsa, was only too gl.id 
to have the oji port unity ol shuffling her 
parental obligations on to the shoulders of 
another. Accordingly she despatched her son 
forthwith to Belgrade, and ventured to 
express the hope that her nephew would be 




pleased with the appearance of his heir. 
The sarcasm in the remark was not un- 
justified. Indeed, to find a wilder, more 
unkempt little ragamuffin than Milan would 
have been impossible. He could not read, he 
could not write, lie had never been in Servia 
before, and the language was quite unknown 
to him. He had no manners, and apparently 
no virtues. Prince Michael was almost in 
despair. Was this boy the only heir to the 
throne that could be found ? The thought 
was not encouraging. 

A Prince of Promise 

But, in sjiite of all, Milan’s father had 
been an Obrenovit ch . There must , therefore , 
thought Michael, be some good m the child 
As a matter of fact, there was plenty of good 
Decent food, decent clothes, and a decent 
education soon worked marvels And, in an 
incredibly short space ol time, Milan ceased 
to be a hooligan, and developed into a real 
little gentlem.in and a rare little sportsman 
He was quick to learn, and willing. In one 
subject only did he reluse to interest himself, 
and that was the art of war. This failing 
worried Michael, for Servia was a troubled 
State, and her luler, ipso facto, leader of the 
army. But still he did not despair. The 
boy, he felt, would learn. And so it was that 
he (leclared, I am proud of my successor ; 
I shall leave my kingdom and my people in 
good hands.” 

And a few days later he left them. The 
treachery of the assassin had made Milan, at 
the age of fourteen, Prince ol Servia. 

No boy surely has ever been allowed to 
gather the reins of power into his hands under 
sadder, and at the same tunc more happy, 
auspices Servia lost all sense of proportion 
m paying homage to him. Prince Michael 
had chosen him to be his heir, Tliat alone 
was ('iiougli ; whenever he showed himsell in 
public he was hailed with mad, intoxicating 
cheers. The Court adored him. The great 
officers ol State wore prepared to sacrifice their 
all m his service. The Ministers were loyalty 
itself. But the people — the people regarded 
the Prince as but little other than a god. 

Such acclamations of loyalty and clevotion 
would have turned a saner, older head than 
Milan’s. Flattery is an insidious drug, and 
Kistisch, Scrvia’s most trusty statesman, was 
not slow to recognise the danger. He saw 
clearly that, during the regency, until 
Milan became eighteen years ol age, fhe bov’s 
education must be allowed to continue as 
before, that he must travel, see the world, 
and gain experience. 

The Court of Belirrave 

This, no doubt, was wise and salutary 
counsel; but, when choosing a tutor, Kistisch 
failed to display similar wisdom. Professor 
Huet may have been a clever man and a 
congenial companion. Bui Milan needed 
more than this ; he neeued as tutor someone 
capable of keeping a 4firm hand upon him. 
This Huct could not do. 

Education, therefore, defeated its own 


objects, for, as a result of his visits to the 
capitals of Europe, Milan learned more of the 
subtleties of pleasure and of the gentle art of 
spending money than of statesmanship. And 
this, of course, was the very thing to be 
avoided. Milan’s father, it is true, had been 
an Obrcnovitch, but his mother was Marie 
Catargo. Heredity is not a factor in human 
life that can be despised. 

After his return to the Court of Belgrade, 
therefore, the Prince gave many anxious 
moments to those who wished him well. 
Youthful indiscretions, perhaps, are pardon- 
able. But there is a limit to such toleration. 
And all is not well when a man whose 
function m life is to lead others places 
pleasure before duty, and allows selfishness to 
master his better judgment. 

It would be unjust to blame Milan entirely 
for his folly. He had been led astray by 
flattery and opportunity. But excuse or 
justification cannot lessen the gravity of any 
danger. It was obviously necessary, there- 
fore, to find some remedy, and to find it 
immediately. But what ? 

Then suddenly a brilliant inspiration pre- 
sented itself. Milan must have a wife, a wife 
whom he would love and reverence, a wife, 
moreovei , whom the Servians, too, would love, 
and who could share their devotion with her 
husband. Yes, this was the ideal solution to 
the problem ; surely it was, and perhaps it 
might provide an answer also to the ever- 
present question of the succession. 

Milan in Queit of a Bride 

And Milan, too, liked the idea. The 
thought of having a queen to share his throne 
pleased him. He was all eagerness. But he 
soon discovered that a prominent position in 
the ” Almanac dc Gotha ” was of more value 
in the matrimonial market than a crown fresh 
from the goldsmith’s shop ; in fact, that it is 
no easy matter to find a bride for a prince 
whose throne is placed on quicksands. This 
was a sorry blow to liis dignity. And when 
at length, after pourparlers of phenomenal 
duration, a mere Hungarian count rejected 
liim as a husband lor his daughter in favour 
of a man who had no claim to distinction 
other than a very short purse and a very long 
jxjdigrce, Milan would have no more to do 
with bride hunting. Mention of tlic word 
marriage m his presence was even more than 
he would tolerate. 

And so for a wdiile he continued to pursue 
the uneven tenor of his way. One day, how^- 
cver, he happened to notice a portrait lying 
on Ristisch^s ivntmg-tablc — ^the portrait of a 
girl, and a very lovely girl. His curiosity 
\vas aroused immediately, and he made 
inquiry as to wlio she weis. Kistisch laughed, 
and tlien, since he had been given the cue, 
ventured again to introduce the forbidden 
topic. 

The gill, he said, was a Russian, and of 
very ancient lineage. In fact, he hinted, she 
w^ould make a highly desirable partviox the 
Prince. She was young and rich — ^yes, very 
rich. Her father, moreover, possessed great 
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political influence. And an alliance with 
Russia would. . . . 

But Milan paid no heed to these particulars. 
He had forgotten even Ristisch’s presence. 
The beauty of the girl’s portrait had absorbed 
completely both his attention and his eyes. 
Could the original be anything like so lovely ? 
Was it possililc ? He must see her imme- 
diately. Where could he find her ? 

At present, Ristisch told him, she was in 
Paris. She had gone there to finish her 
cd IK at ion, and was staying with her aunt. 
Princess Mussuri. 

Paris 1 Princess Mussuri ! This was 
enough lor Lilian. He decided to travel to 
France immediately, and lorthwith sat down 
and wrote to tlie I^iincess announcing his 
intention. A t 
last he really 
was in love — 
head over heels 
in love. It was 
no mariage de 
conve nance that 
lie contemplated 
now, but ro- 
mance, the real 
thing, an un- 
dying devotion, 

— lov'e. 

1 aider the cir- 
c u m stances, 
thcrcioie, it is, 
pel haps, unne- 
cessary to state 
that he arrived 
in Paris seveiail 
hours c ii r 1 1 e r 
than he had 
intended, or 
even h a d 
thought pos- 
sible. lie had 
told the Princess 
that he would 
present himsclt 
at lier house at 
twelve o’clock. 

He arrived at 
I’aris at lour 
o’clock in the 
morning. What 
could he do willi 
himsell in the meanwhile ? How could he 
kill time ? He was all impalieiicc. 

Then suddenly he remembered that he 
had a cousin at the Servian Consulate, one 
Alexander Konstantinoviich, whom he had 
not seen for a long time. He decided, 
theretoie, to disturb and talk to him. 
Perhaps, too, he might be able there to glean 
some information. 

And he found Alexander only too ready 
to gossip; he also wcis a love-sick swam, 
and could neither talk nor think of any- 
thing save the great passion which w^as con- 
suming him. This humour suited Milan’s 
mood exactly, and he listened patiently to 
a recital of the unknown lady’s charms. 
She was only sixteen years of age, it appeared. 


but lovely, adorable, a dream of all the 
graces, and, incidentally, the daughter of a 
Russian colonel. 

No, Konst antinovitch said, he was not 
actually engaged to her, but . . . Them 

he gave a significant shrug of the shoulders 
w'hich, translated into plain English, meant 
** all but.” In fact, he had an appointment 
w'lth her, he said, at ten o’clock that morn- 
ing Would the Prince accompany him ? 
The lady m question w^as really anxious to 
meet him ; she had said so often. 

Indeed — of course, Konstantinoviich did 
not realise this, because a blind mlatuation 
had dimmed Ins \n^ion — she had heard so 
much of Milan from her ardent w'ooer that 
she had almost learned to love him Kon- 

stanlmovitch, in 
tact, purely from 
egotistic mo- 
tives, merely to 
enhance his own 
impoidance, had 
Liul much stress 
upon his connec- 
tion W'lth that 
darling of so- 
ciety, the boy 
ITincc of Servia, 
who had not 
only W' on t h e 
ho.irts of his own 
subjects, but Jiad 
S(‘t those ot the 
beau nionde ot 
and Vienna 
in a flutter. 

But of this 
ii.Leresting little 
lai t ]Milan w as 
m toted Ignor- 
ance And so he 
set out with his 
cousin, not sus- 
pecting lor a 
moment w'hither 
li e was going 
1 [ e w' ante d 
merely to kill 
lime And what 
more attractive 
method t.ould be 
found of doing 
so than an adventure, especially an adven- 
ture in which a w'omau wab concerned ? 

On arriving at the house, he and Konst an- 
tinovitch were sliow'ii into the draw'ing-ioom. 
There they w'crc kept w'aitmg^ lor a lew 
minutes. Presently an elderly lady enteied, 
and INlilan, to his astonishment, lound him- 
sell being presentetl to the Pimcess Mussuri. 
What wais happening ? His mind w'<is in 
a whiil. 

Then the door again opened, and a girl 
entered the loom, the girl w'liose portrait 
Milan had found lying on Ristisch 's table. 

Her eyes, they w'cre expressive of a 
thousand moods, anu their colour, like the 
messages they flashed, changed in lightning 
succession. Her manner was the manner 



Queen Natalie of Servia, whose romantic love story is here told 
Photo, (j. hiO^ll 
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of a queen. Her skin, it put to shame both 
the painter’s and the sculptor’s art. In- 
deed, her mouth alone seemed to mar the 
perfection of her beauty. But even it had 
a reason , it was made for laughter. No 
other woman surely had such a smile. 

For a while, Milan gazed at the goddess 
before him in speechless wonderment. Then 
he was dimly conscious that he was being 
introduced to lier. 

“. . . the Princess’s niece, Natalie 

Kctschko, my affianced bride.” What was 
Konstantmovilch saying ? What did lie 
mean ^ The words brought Milan’s senses 
suddenly to earth again Could this be 
true ^ Now that he liad found the woman 
of his dreams, was he to be robbed of her 
immediately ^ The tension in liis mind was 
terrible. Then something snapjxid, and py 
flooded his heart. ” I think you are mis- 
taken, Monsieur Konslantinovitch,” the 
Princess was speaking, ” my niece is not 
engaged to you.” And Konslantinovitch, 
tlioroughly aliaslied, had no alternative 
otlier than to pay the penalty of his 
foolish indiscretion, and retire. But Afilan 
did not accompany him. He remained ; 
and in thec\cning the Prince.ss entertained 
him at dinner. 

Love’s Young’ Dream 

This was, indeed, the sweetest day in all 
his Ifle. And when eventually he left the 
house, he walked on air, lor Natalie had 
womised not only to sliare his tlirone with 
nm, but also to share his life. Never before 
had he realised the infinite jxissibilities of 
love. The Princess, moreover, had in- 
formed liim~and this ivould spell joy to 
Ristiscli — ^that liei niece’s dot, five million 
roubles (.ibout ;/;500,ooo), would be handed 
over to Inin on his wTdding-day. 

The news of the Prince’s betrothal spread 
like firc' Servia w^as delighted, Europe iin- 
spaiing wath congratulations. But Pans — 
I’aris went mad So romantic an attach- 
m(‘nt appealed irresistibly to the Frenchman. 

And to Natalie this new-iound love came 
as theVonsummafion of all liappincss For 
two things she liad longed throughout her 
life, romance and powder Now' she seemed 
to have ftmnd liolh, and, moreover, to be 
lulfilling her dc.stiny. 

Once many y<>ars liefoie, a gipsy woman 
met her wdnle walking in the grounds of her 
fatlier’s house near Moscow . For a moment 
the old hag gazed cuuously into the (dnld’s 
face. Then suddenly slie threw' Lersell 
upon the ground before licr. 

” Why do you do that ? ” asked Nat<ihe. 

” Because,” said the gipsy, " I salute the 
chosen bride of a great lord." Acrowm hangs 
above your head, my child Slowdy it 
descends — low'cr, and louder, and low'cr. Ah, 
It touches your head. A great brilliance 
surrounds it. It is a royal diadem.” 

” Tell me more I Tell me more 1 ” said 
Natalie, eager wdth excitement. 

But for a while the gipsy was silent. 
Then she continued : 


'' You will be the mother of a royal race. 
You . . .” 

” A royal race ! I — ^the mother ! ” 

Natalie clapped her hands wdth excitement. 

And now it seemed that the prophecy wras 
coming true. But the gipsy had said more. 
She had foreseen trouble m the future. She 
had told the cliild that one day she w'ould 
be driven from her tlironc, and find herself 
face to face wdlh tragedy. 

But these ill-omened w'ords had been for- 
gotten. They lay buried beneath the joys 
of the presenf. Natalie had youth. She 
had beauty. She had love. What more 
could a girl desire ? And soon she w'as to 
become Princess. Princess Natalie — it is 
indeed a pretty name. 

But to Milan she w^as aheady more than a 
princess, moic even than a queen. He 
lavished upon her all that a lover has to offer, 
wealth, pleasures, and those thousand small 
attentions which, perhaps, are valued most 
of all. Toiler, moreover, he ('onflded all his 
.secrets, his hopes, ambitions, a.ims He 
told her w'hat he had been, and w'hat he 
could and would be, now' that he had won 
her. It w'as, indeed, an idcalic courtship. 

And the w'eddmg should be w'orthy of it. 
It must .stand unmatched for brilliance. 
On this point Milan was determined, lor not 
even the best w’as good enough for Natalie, 
and lie spared neither pains nor money m 
making the arrangements. 

An Unheeded Warnin^r 

As the fateful day drew^ near, liowcvcr, 
he W'as destined to receive a rude rebuff. 
No Royalties, it w'as found, could attend the 
ceicmony, nor could they send repres<‘nta- 
tivcs. Inflexible rules go\ern the actions 
of monarchs and their courtiers, an-^ mar- 
riages such as this are not clusscd as b(ung 
w orthy of official recognition. A similar sliglit 
cx'en Kapoleon III. w'as forced to endure. 
But Milan resented it bitterly. Disapjiomt- 
ment for the moment clouded liis happiness. 

A Rwv days before the w'cddmg, more- 
over, another curious incident occurred. 
Just as the Prince w'as leaMiig the liouse 
w'heic Natalie w'as staying, an elderly 
woman accosted him. 

” What do you want w'lth me, IMadam ? ” 
he inquired coiirtconslv 

“A lew words w'lth your Highnc.ss,” w.is 
the leply. 

The Prince started. 

“ Then you know' me ^ ” 

” By sjght, very well,” said the woman. 
” T am m the service of Piinccss Miissuri, 
and I have known Natalie since she wuis a 
child 1 imploie you not to marry her.” 

“ But w'hy ? ” 

” Why ? Because nothing but misery 
can conic of such a union. You like to rule ; 
so docs Natalie. And what is more, she 
will rule. Be warned, therefore ” 

But Milan merely laughed, and went his 
way. In after years the Prince remembered 
the w'oman’s words, and was sorry. 

To be continued. 
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How Many Misunderstandings Occur — The Sensitive Girl Who Dreads to ** Make Herself Cheap — 
The Shy Lover — Bad Advice Given to Girls Who Are in Love—Well-meaning^ but Mischief-making 
Relatives— Love More Important than Worldly Wealth 


'T’he course of true love never yet ran 
smooth, but it is quite true that a 
number of the briars and brambles that beset 
the lovers’ path are of their own making. 

Directly the average young man and 
woman fall in love they seem to lose their 
sense of proportion, and become self- 
conscious and hypersensitive. 

To the outside eye they seem to take a 
delight m playing at cross-purposes. 

Is it any wonder that lovers hand in hand, 
with their eyes dazzled with the fires of love, 
should be an easy prey to more than the 
usual difficulties of life 

They start handicapped, having known 
each other for a lew weeks, or months, as 
the case may be ; they set to work on the 
serious business of understanding each 
other, and generally they expect to do this 
at once, if not sooner. 

The Shy Lover 

1 know one couple who became engaged 
with the happiest jirospccts of a successful 
marriage, but lor want of a little mutual 
understanding they ])layed the game of cross- 
purposes with most unhappy results 

Both these young people loved each other 
devotedly, but the giil was like a go( d many 
girls, rather shy, ancl afraid of making herself 
" cheap ” in her lover’s eyes, so that she 
waited for him to make the first outward 
demonstrations ol affection. 

But. unfortunately, he was a very shy and 
supersensitivc man, who laboured under 
the delusion that she disliked outward dis- 
play. and tried to please her by being 
studiously careful not to show his leelings 

When they had botli been “ considering ” 
each other in this manner lor some lime, 
he began to think that perhajis she didn’t 
care lor him so much alter all , and she 
became convinced that his nature was cold, 
and that she had been mistaken when she 
thought he loved her at all. 

So they both, instead of having a iiuiet talk 
over things, became colder and colder in theur 
manner, each thinking the other had “ cooled 
ofi,” and both in the depths of misery 

Finally, some too-ofiicious friends of the 
girl advised her to break off her engage- 
ment to “ a man of so little feeling, ” so she 
wrote a letter wdiich he was too proud — or 
too silly — to refute, and thus ended a 
promising romance. 

Lovers, more than anyone, require to be 
absolutely frank with one another, and a 
little explanation at the right moment will 
generally drive aw^ay the mists ol doubt that 
have been gathering, often from a quite 
inadequate cause. 

Money, or the want of it, is a frequent 
cause of trouble betw^een lovers. 

D 27 


A man loves a girl, but delays to propose, 
perhaps because he is not wadi off ; and the 
girl, though she may see the love in his eyes, 
makes up her mind that she will not show 
that she cares lor a man who evidently does 
not care for her sufficiently to propose. 

And he is only waiting and W'atching for 
just one little sign that she has enough love 
for him to brave comparative poverty for 
his sake, and justify him asking her to share 
his hie and be strong enough, by virtue of 
her love, to stand wath him through shine 
and storm, giving him the right to work and 
fight for her 

Everyone is ready to advise the girl in love. 

“ Don’t marry a poor man,” says mother, 
wdio forgets that she started her married 
life on quite a small income, and has but a 
dim memory of that time wEcn she w'as 
young and love w'as all, and she would rather 
have had a kiss than a cheque, and the 
society ol the man she loved in preference to 
aw'ardrobe full of dresses and boxes of jewels. 

To sec their daughters ” comfortably 
settled ” IS the desire of most parents. 

But the girl w ho is really in love pays no 
regard to money, and would count the 
world w'ell lost for the man she lo\'cs ; but 
still, she is naturally greatly infiuenced by 
her jiarents’ feelings. 

She wcifiis the poor man to Propose, and, 
if he has discernment enough and love 
enough, he wall wisely leave oft fencing and 
])ut his fate to the test ; and, unless there is 
any very serious icason to the contrary, 
the wose girl will niarrv the man she Unas. 

The Alaterialistic Point of View 

Of course, sometimes the love is one- 
sided, and many girls are what I once heard 
a man dcsciilie as ” stupid ” where love is 
toncerned. 

There is a tyjic of girl wdio docs not seem 
to ajiiu'cciate that a man can really be 
decjily in love — the kind ol love that recks 
not of money nor gives a thought but to be 
in the company of the beloved 

Tlrs IS often the fault of the materialistic 
point of view^ that is instilled into some girls 
from their earliest years. For this kind of girl 
engagement means, primarily, someone to 
take them about, a very nice ring, and, 111 tlic 
distance, a comlortable home ” all her own ” 

When her lover is wdstfuUy and hapiuly 
talking of the lime when they two will be 
always together, she will murmur that she 
rather regrets she chose pink for the brides- 
maids, after all ! 

A couple like this arc at cross-purposes 
all the way along, and unless the man can 
come dowm to her views on hie, 01 teach her 
the meaning of love, there is very little 
chance of happiness for them at all. 

z 
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Fen-Berry — " Happy ciianci* ” 

Fennel — “ Courage “ and “ siglit.” There is 
an old belied that the iennel imparted 
courage* and restorc'd lost sight. Longfellow 
makes use ol this bediel in Ihe sixth stanza 
ot his “ (loblet of I-ife " : 

Above the lowly plant it Utwers, 

The fennel with it's yellow llovvers. 

And in an e.irher a^^e than ours. 

Was {lifted with the wondious powers 
Lost visions to restore , 

It gave new strength anel f(Mrk*ss hukkI, 

And gladiators fieice and rude 
Mingled it in their daily food , 

And he who battled and subdued, 

'J'he wreath of fc'iinel wore 

FonUgreek — “ Kemcmbrance.” A species of 
clover. 

Fern — "Sincerity "and “fascination.” Tlie fein- 
seed IS consielcred the property of the James, 
and said to conie^r tlie power ol invisibility. 

Fig — " Arginne'nt,” or " longevity.” 

Fig-marigold — " Vnacity and brightness,” 
also " idleness.” 

Fig-wort — “ Abundance.” 

FifagO — ” Daintiness.” 

Filbert—" Lexoneihation. ” 

Fir — ” Time.” 

Fitweed — "Calming,” "self-control.” The juice 
of this umbellilerous jilant was (reejiiently 
used as a powei lul remc'dv for hysteria. 

Flag {ivtld ir:s ) — " A message*,” or " a signal.'^ 
Lrom the Icelandic ” Flaka ” — to flap. 

Flax — " Domestic industry ” and " fate*.” 
Flax-leaved Goldy-locks — " Tarduu ss ” 

Flax-lily — " I feel your kindne*s<^.” 

Flax-weed — ” Timit.” 

Fleur-de-Lis — " Idcune,” "ardour.” The 
legc'nds conce*rning this llower are nume*r- 
ous, and authorities seem divided as to 
whether the term was ajijilied originally 
to the* iris or the lily, preferaldy the Jormer. 
The legend of how^ this f]ow’(*r came to be 
the heraldic liadge* of France is very pretty. 
When Louis \ 11 , King of ITance (1137), was 
se*tting loitli on a crusade to the Holy 1 -and, 
he chem* tlie pin pie ins as his li'*raldic 
emble*ni. Herealter it became known as 
the " flower ol Louis.” or " lleur-de-Lc»iii^.” 
This was corrupted into " tleur-de-Liica,” 
and finally into the modern ” fleur-de-lis.” 
Anothe*r tradition says that after a fierce 
battle fought by Louis’s Ciusaders their 
white banner was tound to be covered with 
these flowers, which were he*nceforth 
adoptetl as tlie national dev'iee After- 
w^arcls the number ot flowers was reduced 
to three in honour of the Holy 'rriinty. 
The following is a favourite Koman Catholic 
legend : Long ago there lived a certain 
knight, more famed for his piety than know- 
ledge, lor he could never remember more 
of the prayer offered to the Virgin Mary 
than the two words " Ave Maria.” These 
he constantly repeated, day and night. In 


course of time the good old man died, and 
w'as laid to rest m the chapel-5’ard of the 
monastery. And lo ' a miracle w’^as wrought, 
for, as if to show’ that his brief but devout 
prayc‘r had proved acceptable, a flcnr-dc- 
lis sprang up and blossomed on his grave, 
and every flower thereof bore the sacred 
words " Ave Maria ” emlilazoned in golden 
letters on the petals. The holy monks, wdio 
had somewhat di*s})ised the ignorance ot 
their brother, were unable to restrain their 
curiosity, and f»pened the grave, to find that 
the root ot the* plant issiu*d from the lips which 
had paid such honour to the Holy Maid 
to whom the ms had long been consecrated. 

Fleup-de-Luee — ” Fire.” 

Flowering Fern—" Kcvenc.” 

Flowering Reed — “ Confidence m Heaven.” 
Flowering Rush — “ Music.’’ 

Flower-of-an-hour— ‘ ‘ I )ehcate beauty. ’ ' 

Flower-of-death — Tins strange title is applied 
to different flowers m diflcrent lands. In 
Jamaica it is bestowed upon the fragrant 
btephanotis, m Italy upon the periwinkle 
and the* snowdroj), while in Mexico the Indian 
carnation is called the llower-of-the-dead, 
a name* given in Sicily to the amaranth. It 
seems most probable that this expression has 
come into existence from the tact that these 
flowers wen* most often used for funerals. 
Fly-orchis — " Error.” 

Fly-trap— “ Deceit ” 

Fool’s rarsley — " l^ooli.shness ” or " silliness.” 
Forget-me-not—" Tnu* hnv ” 

Foxglove — " Insincerity.” This familiar flow(*r, 
witli its long spike o! lilossoms, has ever 
been regardeil cis the special jirojierly of the 
James. In Wales it is knowni as " menvg 
cllyllon,” or clt glove, <jnd iii Ir(*land as 
" the lairy glove,” and " fairy bells ” Some 
antiionties think the name is eitliei a corrii})- 
tion of " lolks’-elove ” — the* glove of the 
" good folks,” or fames — or else lrom the 
Saxon " fox(*s glofa,” red, or fox-coloured 
glove. But it IS more piobably connected 
wuth " foxcs-gleow ,” or ” fox-music.” Tlie 
w'ord " gleow’ ” being the ancestor of our 
" glee,” and r(*fers to ari instrument ot an 
earlier age, a ring of bells hung on an arched 
su)>port, a tintmnabulum, an arrangement 
much resembling the hanging bells ot the 
fox-glove. The technical name of the 
red-purjfle flower is purpurea , it 

is used largely m metlii me. Witches, too, 
were said to be very lond of this flower, 
which they used to place on their fingers, 
hence the rustic nanu*, " wnlch’s thimble ” 
In Ireland it is often called " luxmore, ” or 
" great herb,” as well as the " fairy-cap ” ; 
and the Shetro, or sociable fairy, is usually 
depicted wearing a fox-glo\'e for his head- 
dress. In Cheshire the name of " fairy 
petticoat ” is applied to it, with the pretty 
conceit that, even if the elves must dress 
in green outwardly, there is no reason why 
they should not wear dainty underclothes. 

7o be continued. 
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WOMAN AND RELIGION 


This section comprises articles showing how women may help in all branches of religious work. All 
the principal charities will be described^ as well as home and foreign missions. The chief headings are ; 


Woman’s Work in RelitSion 

J\/ii.uoua7'irs 

/t'mma 

IJonie Ml \ s ion \ , cfc. 

Great Leaders of Religious 
Thought 


Charities 

How to Work for Great 
Chanties 

Great Charity Organisation? 
Loial Charitic?^ etc. 

The Women of the Bible 


Bazaars 

How to Manage a Church 
Hazaar 

]\liat to Make foi Bazaais 
Garden Jyazaars, eh. 

How to Manage a Sunday School 


PRACTICAL CMARETY 


By DORA D’ESPAIGNE CHAPMAN 

How to Give Away Old Clothes — A Form of Philanthropic Work in Which Everybody Can Join — 
Advantage of Regular Giving — Need for Men^s Clothes — To Whom the Gifts Should Go- 
Societies Which Will Distribute Clothing to the Best Advantage 


]W[ ANY people who would love to help others. 

were it only with the ** cup of cold 
water ” that the Bible speaks of, think there 
IS nothing they can do because they ha\'c no 
money to spare for charitable subscriptions, 
nor time to give in parish w ork. 

There is, however, one thing which every ^ 
body has to spare — clothes. Wc can give 
away old clothes, instead of selling them for a 
song ; tossing them haphazard to our ser- 
vants, who may have no use for them, and 
may sell them in their turn ; or leaving them 
to moulder m the lumber room ; or even 
cutting them up for cleaning cloths. 


the shop wearing it. Yet men’s clothes are 
even more valuable to the workers than 
women’s clothes. The mother who stays at 
home, or goes to the laundry or out charing, 
can make shift with any old rags ; but the 
father and the son must be decently clad 
or they may lose their 30b, they wall certainly 
find it hard to get a new one. So many a 
shilling which ought to buy food has to be 
laid aside for the next visit to the pawm- 
shop, w'hcre the clothes that you and 1 have 
flung aw^ay arc retailed to poor people at 
three and four times the amount wc (or our 
servants) received for them. 


What to Give 

We all must dress, and, however careful 
we may be, there comes a day in each gar- 
ment’s life when it is too shabby for us But 
it IS never too shabby to give aw’a^^ Some- 
where — very often just round the corner — 
there is a family, not of bcggais, but of 
honest, deserving English people, who find 
it difficult to get enough to eat, let alone 
enough to wear. A costume which was 
thought to be so shabby that it was only 
fit for the ragbag, w as cleaned, mended, and 
used as a wedding gown for a very poor, but 
good and pretty, girl in a London nicw^s ! 

I\Icn are particularly careless about giving 
aw^ay their clothes — witness the hundreds 
old hats which arc left behind yearly 
at the hat shops by gentlemen who have 
come in to buy a new one, and walked out of 


How to Give 

An objection one often hears, especially 
from persons wdio talk about “ the poor ” 
as ihough they w^erc another kind of 
domestic animal, instead of English men and 
women like ourselves, is that if one gives 
good clothes away they wall be pawned for 
drink. 

This only happens wdicn : 

(a) One gives entiicly unsuitable clothes, 
which the rcci[)icnt cannot j^ossibly wear. 

(h) One gi\ cs outer garments to pro- 
fessional beggars, crossing-sweepers, and the 
I’ke, whose stock-in-trade is their miserable 
apjicarancc, and who would promj^itly starve 
if they wxmt out tidily clad ; they wall accept 
and wxar warm underclothes wath gratitude, 
(c) One gives to drunkards. 

The only safe way to give clothes to the 
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children or wives of habitual drinkers is to 
do it through a well-organised parish, by a 
competent district visitor, who will lend the 
garments, and insist on seeing them on her 
jieriodical visit. 

There are, however, quite enough sober 
and deserving families in England to use up 
all the clothes which richer people have to 
spare, without wasting any on drunkards. 

Not everyone, however, can give the time 
to take up work in a very jioor jiarish, and 
gradually learn to di^^tinguish the deserving, 
who never beg, from the undeserving, who 
do ; but there are a great many oiganisa- 
tions to which one can send one’s cast-offs, 
knowing that they will find their way to the 
jiroper quarter. 

A SuKftrestion 

It IS always a good thing, when one has 
selected one’s special society, to sttek to it, 
as it IS obviously twice as kind to send 
regularly to one family as to give away 
haphazard, and if the charity is informed 
that this wall be done — that, for instance, 
they may count on receiving a regular 
su])ply of outworn woollen underclothes — 
they will take care it goes to the same ])crson. 

'fhe wTiter knows a workman’s wafe. the 
admirable mother of a w'ell-brought-up 
family, wdiosc rheumatism has been almost 
cured by the regular gift of w'oollen garments 
m place of those of flannelette she used to 
wear. Her husband’s whole wage is 25s, 
a week, so it is obvious she could no more 
buy all-w'ool underclothing than diamonds 
or motor-cars. Two ladies, how^ev’cr, sisters, 
who wear the garments, keep her supplied 
w’lth their cast-oils, v’ory kindly patching 
them under the arm-holes, etc .before sending 
them, as, though she sews beautifully, she 
has her hands lull with the babies. These 
ladies are not rich, and useil to consider they 
w'ore tlieir clothes “ to the last gas]’),” but 
they find that between the two of them 
they can eke out a sufficient supply for 
Mrs B It w^ould have been a cruel kindness 
to accustom her to wool if it was not given 
reguLirly , her last state would have been 
worse than her first. 

Similarly with men’s flannel shirts The 
average British artisan now' w ears flannelette 
ones, and only too often the seeds of con- 
sumption, ])leunsy, and other dise.iscs are 
find, the father of the family carried off, 
because he has got wet through while hard 
at work, and then chilled to the bone by 
his flannelette garments drying on him as he 
goes home on the top of a tram or in a 
draughty tube 

Reliable Charity Org:anisation.s 

The Church Army most eagerly receives 
clothes. Women’s clothes may be sent to 
the branch for helping prisoners’ waves, 6, 
Banner Street, St. Luke’s, London, E.C. A 
postcard to headquarters at 55, Bryanston 
Street wall bring a man with a' bag, w ho wall 
take away whatever is given him. Men’s 
clothes are most sorely needed for dis- 


charged prisoners, whose future often depends 
on their being decently clad. We know how 
much moral support the consciousness of 
being well-dressed gives to the most vir- 
tuous of us when meeting strangers, how 
much more important is it to the man who 
has fallen, and almost lost his self-respect ? 

It must be remembered that the terin, 

a good appearance,” is relative, and that 
the coat, or patched boots, or old hat, which 
your husband would not care to be seen in, 
mav transform the appearance of some jioor 
gaol-bird . 

The Salvation Army is most grateful for 
cast-off garments of all kinds Men’s cloth- 
ing, w'hich should be sent to loi. Queen 
^'lctoria Street, L ('., is much needed for 
their work amongst men discharged from 
]irisr>n, or men w^ho have come down in the 
world through misfortune and dl-luck. 
Women’s and children’s clothes, if .sent to 
2 5(). Mare Street, ITackney, London, N E, 
will nev'er wait recipients 

The Police Court Mi.ssionary 

The Police Court ]\lissionary is another 
” daughter of the horse-leech,” crying 
” Chve I Give * ” and jierhaps he comes 
into touch with some of the most pathetic 
cas(‘s — wdiere father or mother commits 
suicide out of sheer sickness of heart at 
seeing the little ones hungry, the lic^me bare, 
and having nothing to give them Cases 
where Svime hitherto upright spirit has been 
tem])ted to steal a pair of boots or a loaf of 
bread by the .same piiu^ h (/f povertv Cases 
wdiere a brutal hu.sliand is gaoled for maltreat- 
ing his wife, and .she, ])oor thing, must now 
turn out to work, and perhaps is so poorly 
dressed that the most charitable employer 
hesitates to taki^ a chaiwvoman wdio ” looks 
like that ” Innumerable cases ! 

A jiostcard to tlie missionary at the local 
police-court will bring any information 
wdiich may be needed, or a note can be 
w ritten to the Church of England Temperance 
Society, 4, The Sanctuary, Westminster, 
which sup]iorts the missionaries. Bundles 
.should not be sent to the missionary without 
anv inquiry, because it may so happen that, 
at the moment, not one of the things sent 
may be suitable in size, etc , for the cases 
he has in hand. 

'File Newsboys’ Club 

The Newvsboys’ Club, w'ith headquarters 
at 67 Farringdon Street, London, E.C 
The club members are gathered from the 
boys ami youths who sell papers in the 
streets Clothing, especially socks and w'arm 
shirts, IS alw'ays w'elcome. As the secretary 
cndeav'ours to find better openings for the 
lads, hats, collars, tidy coats, etc , are most 
useful. The boys vary in age from about 
tw'elve to eighteen years. 

The Theatrical Ladies’ Guild, 90, Great 
Russell Street, Bloomsbury, W.C., and 
the Society for Promoting the Employment 
of Women, 23, Berners Street, W. gladly 
receive better-class clothes, suitable to be 
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worn by working women in an altogether 
higher position, who have to keep up the 
appearance of gentlewomen on very small 
means. Some of these women, actresses 
who have long been resting," concert 
singers, and so on, arc most glad to receive 
evening dresses and other pretty furbelows. 

Jumble sales now take place in nearly 
every parivSh, and though one may not belong 
to the parish church, or even to any religious 
denomination, it is easy to write and ask 
when the next jumble sale will be held, 
and send the bundle in time for it. Many 
things beside clothes are eagerly snapped up 
at these sales. Odd bits of carpet, old 
curtains that can be cut down to fit tenement 
windows — poor people take an inten.se joy 
in handsome curtains., i e., something better 
than the 8^d. kind they buy at shops, and 
spare no pains to get them up. Old 
furniture, old ornaments, the gas globes 
from a house which has adopted electric 
light, old-fashioned saucepans, kettles wnth 
a defect that the husband can solder up, odd 
china — it is all gladly bought. Besides the 
local sales, oddments of every kind may be 
sent to Miss Mary E. Lester, the British 
Rummage Centre, Litherland, near Liveqiool 

Children's Clothes 

One excellent way of disposing of children’s 
cast-olfs is through the teachers in the 
Council schools, a most devoted and 
charitable body of women, whose work does 
not obtain the recognition it deserves. 

Of course, the school-teachers are not a 
recognised charitable agency, and it would 
never do to bundle a hcaj) of clothes into a 
sheet, and deliver them haphazard at the 
school without permission. But one can 
write a n(>tc, or drop in during school hours 
to see the head mistress, and ask her whether 
.she will be walling to receive a few' old things, 
and can dis]ios(' of them among her scholars. 

U'his plan has one great advantage, in that 
one can then regularly send things to the 
same child, selecting one about the same size 
as one’s own bairn. Party frocks, old sashes 
and ribbons, pretty things of every kind, 
which ])eople oltcn think will be useless to 
poor children, and which other agencies 
would hardly know^ what to do with, arc 
cs])ccially w’elcomcd by the teachers, because 
one of their gn'atest jiroblcms is how to get 
clothes for the little ones to wear on brcaking- 
u]) day. 

Few outsiders dream what pretty action- 
games and dances are ]:)erformed by the 
school children on that great occasion, 
wdiilc “iniivvers” and "aunties’’ sit 
proudly round the w^all The discipline, the 
initiation into innocent yet delightful games, 
a form of entertainment very different from 
that of the street or the low-class music-hall, 
has a wonderful effect upon these mites, 
some coming from the roughest homes, all 
living in dull, mean, ugly streets. 

But to take part in the pcrlormance they 
must be dressed — oh, very simply ! Only 
a white frock, perhaps, got up by mother. 


and w^hich, originally given by some lady 
where Aunt Jane was in service, has been 
worn by all one’s sisters in turn before it 
descended to the present performer. Or a 
" fancy dress ’’ of elementary type, cut out 
by the kind teacher, of material supplied by 
her from her own pocket, and made by 
mother’s worn fingers. 

Charity Begins at Home 

If only those happy mothers who yearly 
throw away or tear up pretty things which 
arc " outgrowm,’’ washed out, done for, 
could stand invisible and see a child crying 
her heart out because she has no dress to 
wear to breaking-up, they would not think it 
too much trouble, or " not worth while,’’ to 
call at the school and sec if teacher knew 
of a home for old clothes, nor even, if the 
school in their neighbourhood, as may well 
be, proves to be well looked after, perhaps, 
by a rich church near by, to go farther afield 
into the poorer districts of blast London. 

And not London only. Every town m 
England has them, yet w^e may live within a 
mile of some, from our w'ell- tended birth 
hour to our flower-laden journey home, and 
never see or hear or guess that we are leaving 
undone so much which w^e might do. 

When, after the cartlu^uakc at Mcs.sina, 
an English lady apiicaled for clothes to be 
sent there, she w^as overwhelmed with the 
rcsjionse, almost pushed out of her big house 
by the bales ol clothing sent Yet Italy is 
warm and dry, and Italians need not half 
the clothing our own ])cople do. 

What w'cre the ])cople who sent those bales 
about that they had not long ago disposed 
of them among the dwellers ,t their gates ? 

Where to Send Clothes 

List of some places where old clothes may 
be sent, mentioned in detail in article : 

(1) The Church Army, 55, Bryanston 
S(]uare, London, W. Branch for Prisoners' 
Wives, 6, Banner Street, St Jmke’s, London, 
EC. 

(2) The Salvation Army, 10 1, Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E C , or 259, Marc 
Street, Hackney, London, N.E , and local 
brandies 111 all towns 

(^) Police Court Missions headquarters, 
4. The Sanctuary, Westminster ; or letter to 
“ The Missionary" at the local police-court 
for local address. 

(4) The Theatrical T.adies’ Guild, 90, 
(ireat Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London, 
WC. 

(5) The Society for Promoting the 
Employment of Women, 23, Berners Street, 
London, W (both for better-class garments) 

(6) Newsboys’ Club, 67A, b'arrmgdon 
Street, London, E.C. (boys’ and young men’s 
clothing only). 

(7) Jumble Sales or Rummage Sales take 
place now^adays m cwx'iy j^arish. Dates can 
be obtained from the cku'gy, and furniture 
sent as well as clothes 

(8) Teachers m the Council schools, if 
properly ajqiroached, will help to distribute 
clothes, and know the children most in need. 
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WeElRE TO STUDY ART 

THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ART, SOUTH KENSINGTON 

Hy GLADYS BEATTIE CROZIER 


The Stained Glass Course — The Pottery— Some Successful Students — The Students^ Club — 
Sketching Club — Competitions and Prizes 

'T’he Stained (ilass ( oiirse is especially in- to a Irame, entirely by the student herself. 
* terestinjj; to those designers whose tastes The preliminary working out of a suitable 
he in tht‘ direction ol lijj:uie com])osition For cartoon is ci very important matter, calling 

this wtirk stii- ^ r m ii e h 

(li'iits make th('ii h||||B||||||||||M|||||H|hh|||||||||||||||M thought 

0 \\ cartoons, study; and one 

in the girl 

class- who 

1 o o m t h e F 

the Assisi 

tlie 

her subject, 

^ made numerous 

togethei. ^ mf studies of suit- 

(Msel « M % wA k able buds from 

lip ag.unst ^ A B the vSouth Ken- 

sington Natural 

to judge B AkBBBjllMBn History Mu- 

r p|^^^^^^^B|||a|B scum 

setting 

oi % B^^^^^^^BBjjjjjjjjB^^^^BBB to plan 

IS A cartoon — 

a another 

jil.im gB ample the 

. u j) n B^Bffi||A 1 n V a 1 u b 

com- ^B||^9BRI^^3^^B^^^B assistance 

position has OBBv which the mii- 

Ik'cii diawn out, ^^Bp^ ^^^I^^BBABIBb^^^^B seums afford 

until the picture iJP^T' ^jB^^^^^^BB|B^^HB students. 

C o m ]H e t e . . ^B^^iBBB^^ The Maible 

when the various B||^B|||B|H|i||pBpkt;^f‘?i;^^^^^ Carving - room. 

Iragments are ^ attached to the 

Mn/l advanced Student at the Royal College of Art busily at work in the Modelling 1 1 i n g 

and mounted on Room making a l.fe-size figure SchOol, IS of 
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special interest . for here students may engage 
in chipping out what may be said to be 
Israel ically imperishable copies of the plaster 
or clay models of their own design from solid 
])locks of marble. 

The Tottery Course students learn the 
principal tacts re Lit mg to the making and 
decorating of pottery, enabling them to 
design, make shapes, and decorate them with 
a practical knowledge of the requirements 
of this most important industry. There are 
also practical courses in writing and illumina- 
tion, in metalwork 
and enamelling, in 
furniture decora- 
tion, wood - carv- 
ing. and gesso 
work. 

The College has 
from the first been 
open to w'omen, of 
w^hom there aie 
now' betw'cen forty 
and fifty, forming 
about one-iourtli 
of the entire num- 
ber oi students in 
the College. Avery 
laige proportion 
(‘liter the Design 
School, owing to 
the w'ider opening 
which it affords 
those without 
private means to 
gam a livelihood on 
completing their course, though the majority 
of w'omen stuflcmts have no cldfieiilty m 
gi‘tting good appointments, one (Miss Giles) 
being now head-mistress at the Clapton 
School of Art. 

.Aliss Harding, after taking lier design 
diploma, took a ])ost m South Airica, and 
has now' been ajipointed art inspeetcr all 
ON er the Transvaal. She toadies chielly at 
the Norm.il College, Pretoria, and her 
students arc doing splendid work. One ol 
them (^liss Andeison) Litely took the Milner 
Alt Scholarsliip offered out there for the 
Ko\m1 College of Ait, tenable for three years, 
and is now' w 01 king in the Royal ('ollege. 

Successful Student.s 

Miss Meakin has also taken a good teat lung 
post m Soutli Africa, and Fraiik‘m Ann.i 
Svmons, a fee-paying student, took the 
Design School diploma, and went to Ger- 
man v, wheie she was offered and accc]ited a 
})()st'at the first Hamburg Stale Sdiool oi Ait 
at a salary ot /300 a year with full ]iciision. 

Another past student, Miss ('arpenter, is 
now employed at Liberty's as duet desigm r 
of curtains and difteient labius ; and Miss 
Zompholides is ^fessrs W H. Smith & Sons' 
duet designer lor book-bmding and book 
( overs. 

Another lormcr student, Miss Edwards, 
who worked in the Modelling School for some 
years, has struck out an entirely new line for 
hevsell in the making of w'onderful models of 


flics and insects — magnified to the size of a 
mouse — tor the Natural History Museum, 
while she also illustrates important w'orks on 
natural history. Yet another girl student, 
Miss Law'son, wdio has nearly finished her 
course in the Modelling School, and is doing 
very advanced work in modelling life-sized 
figures, has a brother an architect in South 
Africa, and thinks of joining him there, 
hoping for orders to execute sculptures for 
public buildings, a scheme that sounds 
feasible as w^cll as spirited. 


Miss Acheson, w'ho has a statucftc in fhe 
Academy this year (1911), is now teaching 
lor the London County Council, not merely 
modelling, but every branch ol art ; and 
Miss Smirnmis has gone to an excellent post 
in Sheffield to teach art at a high s( hook 
The feminine members ol tijc ('ollcgi' are 
very proud thal, since three ot their 

number should have taken tiavelhng scholar- 
ships — the most coveted ol all awards — in 
open competition Nvith the men. 

The first femmme w’lnner w'as Miss Idlian 
Simpson, a student ol Hie Modelling School, 
who, to the deep giiel oi her companions, 
died of fever on her Icnir. and was buried at 
Assisi, and c‘.'u li yeai the treivelhng scholar 
ol the Modelling Schcxil goes there to plac e a 
wTc.ith ot remembrance upon her tomb 
Miss Idorence H. Steele took the travc‘lhng 
scholarship for modelling in i8cj6, and Miss 
Margaret Jiinu'son the travelling scholar- 
ship for painting in 1^04. 

There is a dchghttul club in the College 
giounds iTccntly started by tJie students, m 
W'hic'h Sir R L Morant, lATinanent Sc'cietary 
ol the Board ol Ixhicatmn, and Lady Morant 
have taken the greatest mlerc'sl. It is 
managed by a, committee ol men and girls, 
and consists oi a general siltmg-ioorn, a 
ladies’ sitting-rcx3m, a men’s smoking-room, 
and a general luncheon and tea-room. 

Lady Morant hersell fitted up tlie girls* 
special sanctum, wdiich is, perhaps, the most 
charming of all lour rooms, with curtains 
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m.\(]v bv lier own liands, besides prcscnliiig 
.1 luMiitiful cai pet. 

A v('iy iiselul feature of llie Students' 
riiib IS the book (ontnining a list of lodgings, 
with pru'es and signed rec oniniendations by 
sludenls for the information ol the new- 

t0111(‘l 

'riie students have also for years past run 
a sketeh club, lor whieh the cntniiue fee 
IS 2s 6d , and manv ol the pictures which 
have been privately exliibited at their 
stud('iits’ sliow aiter^\ards liiid their way to 
the Koval Ac<ideniv 

('oin pet it 10ns in every form of art are lield 
from tvuK' to time, and all the college pio- 
fessors gixe prizes in tlieir oxvn ])artKuIar 
subjec t All . Walter Crane and Mr. Clausoii 


also sometimes add 
to the prize list, and 
Mr Clauson, Mr. 
Oeorge Henry, and 
Mr. Drury, the 
famous sculptor, 
have been at various 
times amongst the 
judges, w'hilc the 
students of the 
Koyal College of 
Art have lor many 
years past won the 
aw^ard of honour at 
the (rilbert Garret 
Sketch Club Show's, 
Tn Kioo, when the 
Duke of Dc\ onshire 
and Sir John Gor.st 
were Piesident and 
\’icc - President of 
the Council, the 
college w'as entirely 
r(‘organised, and 
the present .stall 
appointed, except 
lYofessor Lanteii, 
w'ho w'as re-appointed Craft classes also, 
affiliated to the School ol Design, weie 
started. 

The Board of Education have desired me 
to state that they cannot be responsible for 
the information given, as it is not ]m]x>ssiblc 
that considera.blc changes m the College 
organisation may be made, and the present 
(iciii) organisation must not be icgarded as 
pi'rmanent . 

Mv special thanks are due to the Board 
of Educiition lor permission to photograph 
the Royal College of Ait lor Every Woma.n’s 
Encyclopedia, a permission wdneh has 
ncv'cr before been granted, so that tlie 
photograplis wdiich illustrate these articles 
cuc the first to cippcar. 


this: art of ps^ayihg dahci: music 

l?y Mks. WKGUELIN GREENE 

Careful Study of the Bass — How to Practise Training the Left Hand — The Lilt of the Waltz 


IT is not ev(‘rv pianist who can jday dance 
^ music well , as dancers know to their cost, 
(iood ])lavers otten scorn it altogether, which 
IS toolish. considering that dancing is a gilt 
ot tlu- Musrs as tiulv as music itsell .As a 
]>iool ol this the master hand ol Beethoven 
iiiinsell seori'd man> a dainty w«iU/ 

J.ca\ing brilliant pertormers to their own 
narrow views the pleasant task remains of 
showing how an\ avera^^e i)ianist can. with 
a little trouble, ^ilav dance iiuisa to her own 
and her dancers' satisla^. tion 

.As hint snecc't'ds hint, the conviction will 
become \ery strong that it is the left hand 
and the bass w-hich need practice and stud\ . 
both are taken too casually, hence the lame 
jdaying of waltzes witli which we arc 
lamiliar. 

To take a good scrutiny of waltz basses, 
a])art from the piano, is to find that the con- 
struction of each is very similar to its fellow s. 


At the start of every bar, for instance, 
there is an octave, followed by two chords. 
Careful observation will show that this 
octave bears some relation to the succeeding 
chords, and if struck with them instead of 
in advance, would harmonise wuth them. 
Exceptions occur, of course, for in music 
])assing discords are sonictimeb introduced 
to give the subject strength. 

A Point to Notice 

Further careful notice reveals that the 
octave in one bar is iollowed in another l)y 
that which drops lour notes low'cr The 
octave (j, for instance, will be succeedefl by 
that of D. A little further on the descent of a 
hlth occurs. A being the octave played, 
followed again by D. Waltzes in the key 
ot Ci will have these happenings, w’hilst 
those in the key of E major w ould give drops 
from E to B, succeeded b} F sharj) to B. 
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Throughout all the keys there is this saino 
tendency with, of course, the usual exce])tions. 

It IS customary for the average player to 
take these octaves very casually : to dab 
about on the off-chance of hitting the right 
one, and invariably striking the wrong one. 

A good way of breaking off this careless 
habit IS to jiractise sinking key-note octaves 
and their fourths immediately afterwards for 
half an hour daily Alternately the second 
octa\'c should be the fifth below. A fortnight 
at this work will develoj) a sense of aim 
absolutely essential w’here the bass is con- 
cerned, and kill for ever the haphazard habit 
Once the distance betw^een these iinjiortant 
notes IS taken without hesitation, that 
beautiful sw'ing m time peculiar to the waltz 
IS established, never to be relaxed 

'rurning to the chords, how- often again 
these are left to chance Wrong notes arc 
used, or notes omittc^d, as though it mattered 
little whether the melody was sup]^orted or 
not Beautiful waltzes aie ruined in this way, 
and become a mere medley of notes w ith no 
melodic value. 

How to Practise 

Here, too, a little observation will soon 
]')rove that, in wdiatcver key a dance is set, 
the intervals in the chords he in .similar 
relationship one to the other 'fogiow lamiliar 
v\ith these intervals must be the aim, and a 
little regular practice set up for striking the 
chords with jirc'ci.sion When the notes are 
fixed in the mind, the hand should be placed 
over them, each finger poised above its 
spec'ial note When all is in position the 
hand ought to be raised direct from the wrist, 
and then brought down smartly on the 
chord A dozen stroke's of this kind, bar by 
bar, soon brings the habit of playing all the 
notes together and correcth, no inattcr how^ 
difficult the kev 

It recjiiires about a fortnight’s earnest 
work on these lines to get the left hand out 
of its sh[)shod wavs , and if a little unin- 
teresting at first, a growing sense ol ]:)ower 
soon ousts that of monotony With good 
training in these jiarticulars the ]uanist can 


rival an orchestra m making the dance 
music exhilarating, for it is nervous hesita- 
tion over the bass parts that puts the latter 
on humdrum levels and destroys its dreamy 
charms. 

Directions for the right hand are on less 
drastic lines, for dances present no teasing 
probk'ins m the way of shakes, runs, or 
arpeggios From time to time, it is true, 
there arc wunning little turns that miss fire 
under stubborn fingers 

How to Improve Technique 

I'here is a simjile way to improve tech- 
nique in this one direction — namely, once a 
day for five minutes to strike a note with 
the third finger, while the three others and 
the thumb are held down 

Expression in dance music is, of course, a 
very important matter To look at any 
batch of w^altzes is to find a regular rise and 
fall of the melody m every eight bars. 

There should always be a steady crescendo 
as the strain moves upw ards, and an increas- 
ing piano as it drops ^'et another rule is 
to give a good firm accent at the beginning 
of the bar Sometimes this first beat is a 
melody note, sometimes £i bass octave onl}" 
Whatever its nature, the accent must be 
given, for on this the whole form of the 
waltz depends 

When })cdals are marked, care must be 
taken never to carry either from bar to bar 
unhfted, for a trick of this kind makes the 
melody oliscure at once, and robs a w’altz 
of its alluring hit 'fo secure a caressing 
touch for a dreamy air, the lingtTs of the 
right hand must glide from note to note 
newer leaving them till the last fraction of 
their time beat is finished. The least de- 
])artiire from this iiq unction results in an 
abrupt .staccato eflect, cjiiite destructive to 
any poetic character the musu nuu' pc^ssess 

As a final word, though .sjiecial attention 
may .seem to ha\e fallen on the waltz, I 
would have my readers understand that the 
instructions gi\ en a])])l\ to cver\ item of a 
dance jU'ogramiiie from the country dance 
to the latest two-stej) 


THE ART OF EEOCUTIOH 

IJy MURIEL Pl-:ni,EY, L.R.A.M., A.R C.M. 

Pro/i \u>r oj !• liKuttoH a* thi A'« n Si.hool of 

No. 4. ELOCUTION AND SINGING 

{ ont.i.uox Jt om paiit I'atf 

Position while Reciting — Effect of Elocution on the Singing Voice — Rhythm and Time — Inflections 

— Voice Control 


jLJownwHR well anyone breathes, daily 
^ ^ practice should never be omitted, but the 
habit of taking one or twT> deep breaths, 
and also a senes of short ones, should be as 
regular as going to bed and getting up ; 
and the value of this will be found, not only 
from the point of view of w'ork, but from the 
improvement in health. 

A nervous person wull derive much courage 
if he takes tw^o or three deep breaths before 


beginning to sing or recite, for they steady 
and tone up the w'holc system 

The next question is that of position 
whilst reciting. There arc different opinions 
on this, as, indeed, there are on every point ; 
but the general rule is to stand wdth the 
feet in the third position — viz , the heel of 
the front foot m centre of the other, with the 
weight on the front foot. 

There are those w’ho consider that it is 
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belter 1 () stand with the feet a little apart, 
weight on the back foot, and the toe of the 
front one resting lightly on the ground. 
However, lest the two positions before a 
mirror, and it will be seen that wutli the 
sc(ond an atmosphere of indecision will 
emanate, Avhilst with the first there is at onto 
strength and power m the pose. A vacil- 
hiting character halts as he goes, falling 
back and hesitating before he ventures, and 
Ihe position of the body when resting on the 
back foot IS one of doubt or fear, whilst the 
])Osc when the weight of the body rests on 
the front foot gives one a sense of assurance. 

It IS essentiiil for an elocutionist to be a 
dominating figure, foi he, unlike tlie aclor, 
has not only to speak and act his lines, l)ut 
also to create the whole picture, without the 
aid of scenery, dress, or the help of otlieis, 
purely by Ins own keen imagining of the 
picture he has to })ortray. Surely, then, he 
must not tor an instant allow the audience 
to feel that he is weak instead of stiong , this 
does not conduce to self-conceit, it is really 
a knowledge ot the need, and a capability of 
gripjung It by magnetic force buttressed by 
technical skiii. 

niocution and the Sinjcin); Voice 

People ficcpieutly ]mt the question “ Does 
the study ol elocution rum the singing 
\oue ? " The answer to this is a simple one 
that applies to many questions — it just 
dejiends on the methods oJ studv ; li study 
is conducted intelligently and carefully, 
(‘m|)haticallv the answer is iii the negative. 
If, on the other hand, a pujiil lushes into 
leciting “ like a bull at a gate*,” then one- 
can only answer in the affirmative. 

This lU'eds some exjilanation. Quite a 
])iev»ilent idea is abioad that to create an 
eitc'ct it IS nec'cssary to make a noise, and 
thus it comes about tluit one hc-ars reciters 
all but shout when they wash to make 
particular claims on the attention of the 
])ublic, This naturally puts undue strain on 
the vocal chords, and one can hc-.u the \oice 
changing from smooth to rough tones. 

'fhe natural dc-duction from this is that 
the \oKe will sutler, and become hard and 
treiuhant. The mellow- tone so necesscuy 
to sweetness ol song flies lioin the one who 
has so maltreatc‘(l it, and leaves m its jilace a 
metallic tinibie. 

Seiious studv will show', how'e\er, that 
elocution and singing tiavel to a great extent 
hand m hand ami dovetail one into the other. 

The gieat ditlerence is that, whilst m 
singing absolute pitch is reepmed lor intona- 
tion’s sake, in elocution the more varic-d the 
inflections the more beaut ilul the s])eech 
The salient points of both studic's aie 
thorough control ol breath, perlect diction, 
concentration of purpose, attention to 
ihythm, and forgetfulness ol sell. All 
these points tally for both lecitcr and singer. 

A singer may possibly take exception to 
the placing of rhythm or time in the list of 
common meeting places, but rhythm has as 
much to do with a reciter as a singer 
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V^erse is written in certain metre and with 
due regard to the easy flow of line after line, 
and if that metre is broken, the offence is as 
great as bad timekeeping is in a singer. In 
reciting pure poetry one cannot be too care- 
ful to keep the rhythm correct, and one's 
car should always be listening to the time 
value of the lines and words. Had the poet 
nodessircfor this to be The case, there would 
have been no obj’cct in his careful study of 
mefneal verse. Take for an instance Gray’s 
‘'Elegy" : 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 

The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea, 

'J’he ploughman homeward plods his wear> way, 

And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

You w ill find that metre plays a most im- 
])ortant jiart, and that if the metre were 
broken the beauty of the poem w-ould suffer. 
As m music, the time signature vanes, so in 
poetry docs the metre alter ; as in music the 
lime changes in order to express emotion, so in 
]K)ctrv docs it change ; but m either case, ere 
liberties are taken, the principle must first l)c 
mastered or the final effect wullbe disastrous 

Inflections 

As before mentioned, the more varied 
the inflections the more beautiful the 
s])eech This is perfectly true, but whilst 
the inflection is to be cultivated as a beauty, 
there is, as m most things, a danger in its 
practice to excess, and if each w-oid is 
inflected the speech becomes monotonous 
from its very changcfulncss. Just as m 
watching a rushing waterfall tumbling over 
ro( ks into fhe stream below, one sometimes 
wishes that, if only for five minutes, it would 
cease its restless action, so, 111 listening to 
a \oice that m every word ii.scs and falls, one 
at last wishes for a monotone. 

The .study of singing here helps tlu- 
student of elocution, lor it gives him a know- 
ledge of musical sounds and trains his ear 
to diflerentiate between those sounds It 
also helps to accomplrsh tlie smooth passing 
of the \oicc fiom one sound to another, 
thereby eliminating all jarring notes ami 
making his inflections deliberate and le^y^ato 
instead of being harsh and abrupt. With 
perfect control over his inflections, the 
reciter need ha\-c no fear of ha\'ing to gam 
cflei ts by sheer force of noisy utterance. 

The most dramatic sjiecch can be delivered 
without raising the voice alxive its noimal 
key. provided that there aie good consonants 
to projKd the words and a thorough kiiow- 
Icflgc of the tone m which to utter them 
The strength of knowledge that lies behind a 
(jiiiet and dignified speech captivates an 
audience and holds them m its grip. 

It IS .seen how' singing helps elocution, and in 
its turn the latter helps the former by giving 
clearness of diction, which is so invaluable to 
singers, and also in imbuing the mind of a 
perlormer with the desire to give simply 
and plainly, without thought of self, the 
meaning that lies behind the music and 
words of the song. 

To be continued. 
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WOMAN IN HER GARDEN 


Thi^ section gives information on ganiening topics which will he of value to all women — ihe 
woman who lives in town, the woman who lives in the country, irresjiective of wliether she has a huge 
oi small purse at her disposal. The range of subjects very wide and includes : 


]')aitual A) I hits on Hoitnul- 
iiiie 

lunvei Ctoivnii^ for Ptofii 
ViOiCt luDnn 
Preni h Cat dens 


77ic Vt"^e/(dn'e Garden 
JS/utnje G aniens 
1 1 alcr it aide ns 
T/ie // uHUnv Garden 
d anions Gardens of hiv^land 


i Consen'aloi les 
j Pm Dies 
I Btil Gia\ses 
I Gieenhonscs 
i I ’me lies, etc., etc. 


FRUIT FARMIH(G FOR PROFIT 

By A. C. MARSHALL, FR.H.S. 

Author of Smalt lIolditKi’i jot Women f '■^Flower Culture for Profit f etc 

( oHttttutii Jtom /'it"! J30^. /'.Iff 20 

The Growth of an Industry — Where to Buy Fruit-trees — The Method of Planting — Apples and 

How to Grow Them 


Cm'ry year more and more land is being 
^ devoted to Iruit culture in this 
country 

x\})art from the fact that fruitarians arc 
increasing in numbers, among the genenil 
public there is a tendency to consume more 
fruit food, and from the ])Oint of view of 
hygiene there can be little doubt that this 
is a most desirable natural trait 

Fift} years ago there were in the Evesh.im 
district of Worcestershire some boo acre's 
ol land under fruit and market garden 
cultuation, whereas to-day there are at 
least 13,000 acres in the hands of the small- 
holder traternity, whilst the number of 
railway stations in the vicinity has been 
trebled 

We Britishers characteristically demand 
the best as «i nation, and as no Iruit m the 
world can ecpial our own, the demand lor 
home-grown produce certain to increase , 
so certain to increase, in fact, that the 
pros])ects of fruit growers are bnghtci than 
they have ever been 

()ne ot the first problems of the lady fruit 
f inner will be the ])ro vision of her initial 
stoc k of trees These must be ])urchased, 
and the older the nursery trees are, within 
reason, the better, for the sooner will they 
yield a return Later on, as the larm 
progresses, every eflort should be m*ide 
to render it sclf-sii])porting, and a small 
nursery section should be established where 
maiden trees will be cultivated and brought 
on for planting out. 

In the early days, however, reliance must 
be placed upon outside sources, and a 
thoroughly sound nurseryman should be 
approached regarding the trees. Do not 
study the question of whether he is a large 


adxertiser with a vast connection among 
amateur gardeners, but judge him on his 
merits, and whether he has clean-barked, 
well-trained trees on view Tiees that 
have been so crowded that they are drawn 
u]) and spindly are not worth having, but 
sturdy s])ccimens with robust straight trunks 
should lie sought Standards with stems 
that are cranked .ire obviously undesirable 
and the tops should be jirovided with many 
spreading branches , “ well-tea thered ” as 

the expc'rt would say Also, the head of 
the tree should be so sha])ed that it is ojien 
in the centre, the branches sjireadmg round 
in a bowl-like m. inner 

One very im])ortant point is to plant ,'i 
large number ol trc'es ol one variety. It 
IS so very much more simjile to dispose ot a 
goodly Cl op of one [particular kind ot Iruit 
th.in to have small quantities ol a dozen 
t\]3es lor s.de h'or exain)plc, a dozen trees 
ot Worcester JVarmain a[)ples would be tar 
preferable to twelve different kinds. 

A veiy good [plan is to plant in rows, 
each row consisting of a jparticular variety , 
this method sim])hfies matters considerably 
in many ways Then, again, in [planting a 
mixed orchard the [plums and cherries should 
come in the centre and a[pples on the outside ; 
the stone truit blossoms first and consc- 
(juently needs more proteclicpn The writer 
has m mind a large orchard consisting 
entirely of Victcpria jplums , during a recent 
season when [plums were v^ery shy bearers, 
owing to late spring Irosts, the trees on the 
exterior of the orchard were completely 
bare, whilst those in the centre carried very 
hiir crops 

The choice of a nursery should depend 
also on reliable, first-hand recommendation 
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as well as upon repute. If it is near at hand, 
so much the better, for, apart from the con- 
siderations of carriap^e, the trees will be 
planted far more quickly than if they have 
to undergo a considerable journey. In any 
case, the sooner fruit-trees are replaced m 
the ground after being lifted the better 

On receiving a consignment of fruit-trees 
in mild, open weather, the first step should 
be to dip their roots m water ; then, if they 
cannot be jilantcd immecliatel}’, they should 
be laid in the ground “ by their heels,” as 
II1C countryman puts it. This means that 
a hole should be excavated, and the trees, 
lying upon their sides, should have their 
roots ])laccd in it The roots should then 
be covcTed with soil to pre\x'nt them from 
becoming dried u]). 

In frost 37 weather different tactics must 
be tollowed Naturally, no nurseiyman 


unsatisfactory operation. A very good plan 
is to dig out the holes before the trees are 
actually expected so that all ma}^ be in 
readiness for swift planting. 

The holes should be both wide and deep. 
It is folly to content oneself with a mere 
opening in the ground sufficiently large to 
accommodate the roots. If there is grass 
on the site, first cut ofl the turf with a sharp 
sjiadc ; then dig out a hole four feet square, 
lireaking uj) the soil to the depth of two spits 
of the sp^idc or digging fork Do not in- 
corporate any manure with the soil, but 
when })lanting stone fruit a few handfuls of 
lime or some broken mortar rubble will be 
most h el] it 111. 

Having dug the hole and got the trees at 
hand — and being blessed with suitable 
weather — commence operations stand- 
ing tlie tree in the hole You will jirobably 



disturbs trees during the jirevalence of keen ground 

we.ilher, but it sometimes occurs that a ments 


find that the excavation is too deep, 
so raise the tree and add more soil as 
required Great care mst be taken 
to plant the tree so that the earth- 
mark on the trunk comes exact 1 ^^ 
at the surface of the soil , this spot 
in a tree is known as the ” collar ” 
and it IS of vital importance. If 
covered too clecplv, or if allowed to 
protrude above the soil, harm will 
be done. In short, the exact level 
must be maintained. 

Having adjusted the amount of 
soil required in the excavation, ])lace 
3’our tree m position, then, with the 
hands, la^^ out the roots so that no 
two cross one another, and so lhat 
thc3" arc (‘quidistant and spread out 
fan-shape A troublesome root can 
usually be kept in place with a stone 
that can be removed when the soil 
IS returned 

Now, with the spade or fork, la^^ 
the soil evenly over the roots, tread- 
ing it down firmh' so that it w ill hold 
the newlv’ planted subject If dealing 
with a meadow, do not replace the 
turf , grass should not ])e allowed to 
grow round Iruit-trecs for at least 
three years alter jdanting, and the 
soil immediately near ihe stems 
should be kej^t loose and ojicn by 
occasional hoeing. 

The ojieralion of jilaiiting a 1 nut- 
tree IS usually jierformcd by two 
])crsons t ogether the^^ go ovxu* the 
and caietullv' check the measure- 
that have been made for the 


Irost sets in whilst the trees are in transit. 
In such cases the tiees should be ])laced in 
a warm cellai or shed and their roots should 
be completely and snugly (ov erect with 
sacking. II on arriwil a lro'.t thieatens. 
}>ut the trees loughly into the ground ancl 
cover the roots as deeplv as jiossibU' with soil 
The final planting oi fruit-trees sluuild be 
undertaken, it possible, in genial weather 
II rain is fidling heavil}^ and the soil is 
wMterlogged, the necessaiy action of tread- 
ing the ground about the roots will be an 


cxcavaitions Then, whilst one t.dces uji 
the spacU', the other holds the tree in place, 
so that it IS quite upright and, as the 
gardeners say, “with its best side to Lon- 
don,” meaning with its branches arranged 
to the greatest adv’antage For instance, 
a tiee with a slightly bent stem would lie 
jdanted with the bent side facing the west, 
because the westerlv" winds usuallv^ prcvaiil 
on our islands, and, in consequence, the tree 
would automatical! \" straighten itself 

It may sometimes happen that two 
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people arc not available when tree-planting 
IS in progress, and in this case a very service- 
able dumb attendant can be arranged by 
utilising a two-tined pitchfork, such as is 
employed in the haymaking field. The 
solitary worker should first arrange the tree 
to her liking, and then stick the fork deeplv 
and firmly into the ground at the required 
position The tree may then be securcfl to 
the handle of the fork with bast, and so held 
till the soil has lieen replaced about its roots. 

In bleak, open ])ositions it is highly 
necessary to jirovidc stakes lor newly ])lanted 
trees, and when required these stakes should 
be set up at the time of ])lanting They are 
best when composed of ash, winch is a very 
lasting, pliant wood, that may be obtained 
quite ('heapl}'’ through any woodman. Before 
tying the trees to the stake with strong 
cord, cloth or flannel should be wrapped 
round the trunk to prevent chafing 

Staking is not always necessary, however, 
and the writer has scw'cnty or eighty newdy^ 
planted fruil -trees in an orchard not oiU‘ of 
which has had a stake nor suffered from 
the lack of it Where live-stock is kc])t, 
such as sheep, cow^s, or a mischievous ])ony 
likely to nibble at the bark, the protection of 
wire netting is essential, and 111 such cases 
tw^o or three stfikcs should be em])loyed, 
set in a kind of circle about the tree , the 
tree can be attached to these stakes wnth 
rope and the netting secured to the outside 
faces of the strikes 

It IS holjiful to spread a mulch of littery 
stable manure on the ground £it the foot 
of newdy ])lanted fruit-trees, ])artlv to 
hasten root action, but mainly to 
ward off the effect of frost . this 
])rccaution, however, is not strictly 
necessary. 

As for pruning, trees irom a 
nursery ought not to lu’cd the knite 
at the' time of ])laiitiiig unless thcie 
are one or two attenuated branches 
that w^ould be better for shortening 
'rhere niav, howawer, be branches 
that haw been dain.iged 111 transit, 
and in this case the slioot should be 
shortened to a leaf-bud that laces 
outwaards , in the s«ime way, il ari\ 
roots have been iractiircd in lifting 
the tree, they should be trimmed 
off squarely wath a sharp knife so 
that the jagged jiart is removed 

As for labelling, this is most import- 
ant, for if one is dealing wath some dozens cjf 
trees it is no (easy matter to bear m nund a 
list of names In the case ot planting trees 
in row^s.wdicrc each tree m the row' is of the 
same variety, the tree at the end of the row 
only needs to lie labelled. 

Fruit It Pays to Grow 

Apples Apart from occujnang the first 
place in the alphabet the apple fills the premier 
position in point of* value, and, considering 
that it IS a native fruit, it ought to be growm 
far more than it is in this country. 

It IS an indisputable fact that exceptionally 


fine specimens of the Cox’s Orange Pippin 
dessert apple are sold in the West Knd 
of London at fourpence apiece, and at 
this high figure it would prove profitable to 
gnnv the fruit under glass, let alone m the 
open ground 

To my lady readers wdio arc embarking 
upon a Iriiit farm let me strongly advise 
specialising in large dcissert iruit Hand- 
some specimens are obtained first by hard 
priming, then by judicious thinning of the 
fruit wdicn iinmatnre, and lastly by the 
apjdication oi liquid manure and other 
stimulants to the roots, ot which dried blood 
IS as cflcctive as any 

Show dessert apjilcs may be packed in 
mini.iture “ half-sieves ” as the round market 
basket is termed, and in this form thev w’lll 
command not only a ready sale, but a hand- 
some price 1'he packing material used is 
occ asionally cotton- w'ool, but more frcquentl v 
the special jiajier, butcher blue in colour 

Another plan is to ])ack in wooden boxes, 
each individual apple being encased in w'ood- 
wool, so that it actually reaches the pur- 
chaser’s hands with the bloom upon it. 
First grade fruit, carefully .selected for uni- 
formity, should he closely and firmly in 
place in the boxes, so that there is no play. 

Ouitc recently more than 130,000 cases of 
apples arrived at Covent (iarden IMarket, 
London, Irom America. They were well 
graded, sound, and bright in colour, and they 
realised 3s ])cr bushel w^holesale In the 
same market and at the same time English 
ai)j)lcs were making about 3s. per bushel. 

The apple consumer in this country w'ants 


fruit so sorted that it is on sale m distmct 
classes, much as we serve our potatoes 
'riierc should be the largest fruit ot all. 
then a medium class, and another comprised 
of the “ smalls.” I'he American apples are 
all graded on these lines 

Another fault of our growers is the way 
they pack their best iruit. It w'ould 
seem that anything is goixl enough, and 
apples are often handled with no more 
care than turmjis. The' writer has actually 
seen apples transported m sacks, and baskets 
— the usual market plan — arc totally un- 
suitable for first class fruit. 



Show dcsscf t apples ‘:hould be careFuily packed in miniature" half sieves ' * Th:rc 
IS a constant demand for really fine table fruit, and such always commands 
remunerative prices 
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Let us get out of our antiquated notions of 
picking, grading, and packing, and copy 
the Colonial and foreign growers’ more 
modern methods I'hc increased value of 
the produce is quite out of jiroportion to the 
aflditional labour and cost of harvesting 
and marketing, and the grower’s profits may 
be very largely enhanced. 

'Fhc choice of v.irieties dejicnds largely 
upon soil and situation, and is best guided 
by local observation. Cox’s Orange Pippin, 
for example, succeeds admirably in all 
])arts of Surrey, but is not invariably 
successful in the adjoining county of Middle- 
sex. Crire should be taken to ascertain if 
there are an\’ varieties known to fail m one’s 
neighbourhood, and then to delete them 
from a preliminary list 

The following is a comjnlation of the names 
of high-clciss varieties. Some are old- 
fashioned favourites ; others more recent 
introductions One and all, however, are 
of jiroved worth When buying in kirge 
cjuantities, standard and half-standard ajiple- 
trees should cost from is to 2s each . dwarf 
bush from is ()d to 2s , cordons about a 
shilling a])ic(c 

Beauty of Ikith A bright coloured early 
dessert variet}' 

Bismarck Extra large cooker. Very fiee 
bearing E.ite. 

Blenheim Orange ('ulinary or dessert 
Late Does not bear till well established, 
but tree bearing «dtcrwaids 
Bramley’s Seedling A sjilendid keeper. 
Large Culinary 
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Cox’s Pomona. An excellent mid-season 
cooking apple. 

Ecklinvillc Seedling. A very large 
culinary variety ; mid-season. 

Irish Peach An extra early dessert apple. 
Unequalled. 

King (Warner’s). A splendid market variety 
ol cooker. 

Lord Sufiield An early culinary apple. 
Nonsuch (Peasgood’s). For dessert or cul- 
inary use ; a large, showy, keeping 
fruit. 

Pearmam, Worcester. Bright - coloured 
dessert ajiplc that always sells. 

Pippin, Ailing ton A rich-flavoured dessert 

kind. 

Pijipin, ('ox’s Orange. Always a market for 
this favourite dessert apple. 

Pi]')pin, I'tibston A splendid dessert sort 
(Juarrenden, Devonshire A very early 
dessert apple, known everywhere for its 
bright red colouring. 

Stirling ('astle A popular market apple, 
('ulmary 

Wellington Large, late-keepmg, cooking 
apple 

I'his IS a representative list of the seven- 
teen most jiopular and marketable varieties 
of aj)j)le likely to be raised on a fruit farm 
Each one of them is known to every dealer, 
and they are certain to command better 
prices than lesser-known kinds. They are, 
therelore, safe sorts with which to jdant a 
new holding 

I'o be (Oittiuued. 
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How to Improve a Stock oE Perennials — Preparation of Frames — Taking and Putting in the 
Cuttings— Root Formation — After Treatment— Some Plants to Raise in this Way 


method ot jiiopagating perennials by 
* cuttings, as distinct Irom the usual 
ways of inci easing them by .seed or by divi- 
sion, might ^Mth adv.intage be practised 
much oftener tlnin is at jueseiit the case 
To obtain a ficsh stock ot strong her- 
baceous plants by striking cuttings in the 
cold frame or pit. or m boxes placed in them, 
is really a simjile matter, but at the same 
time one needing care in detail 

When to take the Cuttinji:5 
Autumn is, of course, the natural time to 
take the cuttings, except in the case of 
spring-flowering subjects — c g , aubretia or 
arabis — which arc best projiagated directly 
their flowering season is over But this is 
not essential, and most herbaceous plants 
may be jiropagated successfully as late as 


No\ ember Tlic imjiorttUit jioints to observe 
are as follows 

Idrst, .select good growths, neither ^sappy, 
weak, hollow-stemmecl, nor woody 

Second, in shortening the cutting, use a 
re<dly sharp knife, and make the cut iwnie- 
chaiclv below a node and in a straight direc- 
tion. as the root-forming layer of cells 
(cambium) lies in one plane at" the base of 
a node 

Third, do not allow more than three 
leaves, or two pairs of lea\xs, to remain 
below the shoot, and let the stem be quite 
clean and unbruised . Any flower-buds 
visible will, of course, be pinched out. Fourth, 
the cuttings should be kept out of strong 
sunshine while being made, and be put in in 
a projier tashion and without delay. 
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When preparing frames for the reception 
of cuttings one will be amply repaid for licing 
careful. The surface soil should be within 
about nine inches of the glass It is usual to 
dig the soil over, and if this is in a neglected 
state, it should be removed, in order that 
drainage and renewal may be attcnderl to 


See that a good layer of chnkers or rubble 
IS provided, covered with a hiyer of sit ted 
coal ashes (sec Fig. i) Then make up a 
fine light compost, consisting ol two jiarts of 
loam to one part of leaf mould, using a good 
jiroportion ol sand or other jiorous material 
to make it more open Halt-dccriyed leaves 
may witli achantage be jilaced at the 
bottom, but they should be as free as jMissible 
irom insect hie 

When the beds h<ive been made up, nike 
them (]uite level, iind co\cr the surface 
thickly with shar]) sand Place boards on the 
to]), and tread them down iirmly These 
boards will also be reepnred in pulling in 
the cuttings, to avoid undue pressure on the 
soil by the knees and feet It not sufficiently 
moist, the soil should be w.itered with a fine- 
rosed can , but in this case it must be 
allowed to remain tw'O or three ckivs — or ai 
least a ckiy in ver\' dr\ weather before the 
cuttings are inscTted As a final detail, the 
frame-lights should be cleanc'd, so as to ha\e 
everything in readiness lor successlul work 
Putting in the Cuttings 

When a sufficient number oi cut- 
tings are ready to jnit 111, take a piece 
of twine fastened to a stick at either 
end, and stretch it straight and taut 
across the frame or pit, a couple ol 
inches from the back Pse a blunt- 
p^omted dibber, sha]ied like a pencil, 
to make the holes, wTich must on no 
accc^unt be deeper than the length ol 
the stem, as the cutting must rest The front 
firmly on its bed of scul il it is to 
make roots Give the dibber a twist round 
in putting it in, so that the hole may be 
roomy and allow ol the surface sand just 
falling down towards the base ol each 
cutting Ihit the cuttings in evenly up to 
their low'est leaves, one and a hall or two 
inches ajiart according to the si/.e, pressing 
{blit not pinching) them into their places close 
against the line (See Fig. 2. ) 

When the first row of cuttings is inserted, 
move the string downwards, placing cuttings 
in the second row so as to fall immediately 
between those of the first As soon as a frame 
is filled and correctly labelled, w^ater the 


cuttings lightly, put on the light, and cover 
with archangel mats or other shading 
material. The covering should not be 
removed during bright weather for the first 
three or four weeks 

If it is late in the season, water may be 
almost entirely withheld during the time 
which follows, but 
the frames must 
not ev er be allowed 
to become really 
dry Ev^ery con- 
dition which will 
encourage general 
healthiness among 
the cuttings shoulcl 
be carefully main- 
tained Stirring 
the soil between 
the lines, weeding, 
removing flowers which appear, also the 
jirompt remo\^d of any cuttings seen to 
hav'e damped off — these and similar details 
will affect success in a marked degree 
Formation of Roots 

“Calhising ov^cr ” — lc , the formation of 
those tells which emit roots, and the subsc- 
ciiicnt “ striking,'’ or process b\ which these 
roots become established in the .soil, are 
changes which, ol course, take jilacc very 
gradually The time rctpiired is governed 
largely by the season, and its attendant 
conditions of weather, etc When, on examin- 
ing several cuttings here and there, sturdy 
roots are found to have formed, air should 
be admitted freely to the frames on all fine 
d.iys, and the lights should be altogether 
remov'ed in spring Pinching out the tijis of 
.shoots niav with adv'antage be jiractised 
ome or twice, in order to entourage bushy 
growth 

'fhe young jilants may cpnte easily remain 
without tran.s]danting to nursery quarters, 
unless it is desired to grow them’ on for any 


.special purpose In the latter case, they 
should be lifted, with as much of their own 
soil as possible, and be juit out carefull}^ in 
lines. Six inches or more apart, in an open but 
.sheltered place. 

Among perennial plants whu h can readily 
be projiagatcd in this way, ready to bti 
bedded in the spring or summer, the following 
de.servc especial mention 

Pinks, carnations, antirrhinums (or snap- 
dragons), calceolarias, early-flowering chrys- 
anthemums, pansies, violas, jientstemons, 
phloxes, bergamot, arabis, and veronica 
(Andersonii varicgata). 
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Sectional view of a frame, showing how the various materials are put in, and how the cuttings should 

be inserted (Fig I) 


liifi ^ ^ 




view of a frame of cutting., half filled The string is used to ensure 
the rows being level and evenly arranged (Fig 2 ) 
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This section of Evkry Woman’s Encycloiokdia gives instruction and practical information 

y/ir thief HN/hori/tes on all 

on every kind of recreation. 

such subjects have been ccMisulted, and contribute exhaustive 

articl(‘s cvciv fortnight, .so tliat, when the Encyclopaedia is completed, the section will form a I 

standai<1 reference lilirary on \\oman’s : 

recreation. 

Sports 

Hobbies 

Pastimes 

(io/f 

Photo'iraphy 

Caid Games 

1 nivn V'rfnrn 

Chip Call' 111 ii 

]\xlmisiry 


He lit J) on 1 / 01 k 

Poitnnc Tellitii^ by Cards 

]Vintt) Sfo)ts 

J'ainfiiiy on .Satin 

Holidays 

J HI skit Hall 

]\iintinii on Pottery 

Caravanning; 

Juluiy 

Poler U'ork 

Cam pirn;- 

Mo(o) lu ; 

I^i et'iooi k 

'J'rai'clling 

JlOiVin r/( . 

Cam Hasket IJoik^ etc. 

Cyclim;^ etc,, etc. 


MAKLHHG BARBARIC JEWEI^LRRY 

A Fascinating Hobby — Tools and Materials Required — How to Make Quaint Hatpins and 

Pendants — Enamelled Buttons 


At all times it is mlcrcsling to find some- 
^ thing new willi which to occupy busy 
br.iins and fingers To those who prefer things 
out of the bcciten track, and who revel in the 
clianns ol no\elty, the craft of fashioning 
“ barbaric” jewellery must cs])ccially appeal, 
'fhere will always be folk who delight m quaint 
.111(1 fantastic jewellery Unpolished stones 
and the deep blue turquoise matrix arc in 
great favour, and the art of vSettmg these 
stones in copjier or silver, or the making of 



Sorre curious and interesting forms of "barbaric lewellery" that can be made with but little 
expenditure of time or money 


curious buttons, motor scarf-rings, hatpins, 
and buckles, is a fascinating one. 

Any woman possessing an enterprising 
disposition and a love of the artistic will find 
this work an absorbing pastime 

Slieet copper is a favourite metal, and it 
can be bought in various thicknesses, also 
copjier wire and tubing. Silver wire, fancy 
beaded wire, and silver sheeting are greatly 
used, and pewter sheeting also has its 
devotees. After this c.omes the question of 
tools, which may 
often be procured 
second-hand at a 
small cost A 
blow-pipe, a vice, 
a small pair of 
shears, a burn- 
isher, one or two 
pairs of pliers, a 
fret-saw, and a 
plenishing ham- 
mer are needed 
also ; a lead cake 
to hammer copper 
upon, and an as- 
bestos sheet ; hard 
or soft soldering, 
and a liquid usecl 
also for this pur- 
pose called 
” flurcon.” 

To make artis- 
tic copper but- 
tons, procure a 
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Barbaric jewellery" work affords a splendid opportunity for lovers of 
artistic and delicate handiwork 


sheet of copper first. Cut out a round of copper to 
the size required lor the button. Place it on to the 
lead sheet, beat it into the sha])e of a button. Take 
some copper wire, cut olf a small piece and bend it 
with pliers to iorm a hank Jnlc the edpjcs. The 
button may also be beaten with a rc])oussc tool, whkh 
gives a fancy raised e fleet. Place the button on an 
asbestos sheet, brush some flureon at the back of the 
button where the hank is to rest, ])Owdcr it with hard 


this into a little improvised oven, 
blow all around it, and, when red-hot, 
directly over it ('ool the button in hot 
sand. It IS always wiser to put com- 
mon enamel at the back of the button, 
*'is it prevents it from contracting. 

Discs of copper suitable for hatpin 
heads can be treated in the same 
manner. Cut off a strip of copper, 
form it into a ring, and solder* 
securely. Place this on a copper 
base, and solder them together. This 
forms a shallow cup for the copper 
disc. File off a small piece of copper 
tubing, solder it firmly into a tiny 
ring at the back of the centre of the 
disc. The hatpin is soldered into 
this. Place the disc in the centre of 


the cup, let it rest on a round of 
cork, which fits into the copper base. 

Pub the cop- 
per which sur- 
; rounds it with 

r a burnisher, 

which will hold 
enamel 

I pin ce 

I ' Curious pen- 

dants may be 
made of copper 
; ; m the same 

manner. Plain 
‘ silver sheeting 

Tk may be worked 

j up into all man- 

ner of shapes 
for the setting 
of stones, ena- 
i mel, or even 

1 ' amber beads. 

‘ The search for 

j odd stones in 

< out of the way 

I shojis does not 

, form the least 

► ! enjoyable part 

* . - „ . R. J of this most de- 

A tasteful enamelled copper 

hatpin lightful hobby. 


solder, fix the hank gently on to this. 
Now comes the use ol the blow-pipe. 
Do not blow on to the solder, but 
warm all around the button, until it 
is red-hot and the solder runs. Throw 
the button into a jar of cold water. 
When cold, clean it by placing it m 
a pickle of nitric acid, and polish it 
with pumice stone, if a bright colour 
IS needed. Most exquisite shades 
may be obtained on the copper from 
the heat of the blow-pipe. 

To oxidise a button, warm it and 
paint it with ammonium sulphide. 
Buttons may be enamelled if desired. 
Build up a tiny oven of asbestos 
chips, to exclude air as much as 

E ossible, mix a small quantity of 
imoges powdered enamel, which 
may be bought in glass tubes in a 
variety of beautiful colours, smear 
the enamel over the button, place 
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making of a cheap box or case a 
real thing of beauty, with a char- 
acter all its own. It is by such 
minor arts and crafts as this that 
those who are possessed of a sense 
of form and colour can employ their 
inventive and creative powers at a 
comparatively small expenditure of 
lime and money. To which is 
added a joy that is almost un- 
equalled among earthly pleasures, 
the joy of the worker who can say 



At work upon a copper chain, showing the correct 
method of using the pliers 

Though this article devils with the 
making oi |ev\ellcry, yet its direc- 
tions will apply equally well to the 
iashioning of any aiticles in metal or 
wood that are capable of being 
treated in a similar manner. The 
mam principles arc identical, and 
tlic craftswoman will find tliat 
jir.ietice on the lines described here 
will lead her, as her skill increases, 1 
to a wider field ol ornamoiltation 1*’® toot blow-pipe plays an important part in making barbaric jewellery |t 
» ii , „ i: j . 1 IS seen here in conjunction with an improvised oven of asbestos chips 

Jn the case of wooden articles, a 

sheet of met<il is easily applied, with e\- that licr work is honestly and indeed her 

(client effects and at but little cost, owm creation. 


FJROGRESSIVE CARD GAMES 


How to Arrange a Party — The Table— Drawing for Partners — Moving On — Games to Play — 

Scoring — The Prizes 


IT IS sometimes difficult to think of a 
way in which to entertain grown-ups that 
does not entail great expense. A small party 
— and the majority of people have not large 
enough rooms to give anything else — is 
liable to be dull if lor any reason conversa- 
tion languishes. On the other hand, serious 
raid parties are rather solemn unless one is a 
devotee of whist or bridge. 

Tins is the problem which has been solved by 
the intioduction of progressive card paitics. 
They admit of movement and variety, and 
the prizes give an air of contest to the play. 

The fiist essenlial is a master of the cere- 
monies, who has every detail at his fingers' 
ends, and can direct everything, and, if 
necessary, act as umpire. For this last 
reason he should be a tactful person, and, if 
possible, not a player. He will have plenty 
to do (luring the evening. . 

For a card party, the room must be care- 
fully arranged ; the lights, etc., will all need 
to be planned otherwise than for a social 
party. One detail, w'hich is frequently 
neglected, is that of a woollen covering for 
all tables, unless they are card-tables 
proper. A light for each table is convenient, 
because sometimes a central light catches the 
glaze on the cards at such an angle that 


one person at each table is unable to see 
what cards arc on the table without trouble. 

On the physical comfort of the guests 
depends much of the success of the evening. 

Before starting, the regulations of the 
evening should be read aloud, so that every 
person know’^s exactly when to change place, 
and where to go , knows how long play is 
to continue ; at what time (if any) there is 
to be a break for supper ; the conditions of 
the prizes, and so forth. 

By far the easier way of arranging partners 
is to let each couple go through the evening 
together. Partners may be chosen for m 
several ways, such as knots of flowers, drawn 
for in separate rooms by the ladies and 
gentlemen. Corresponding flowers play to- 
gether. Or cards may be selected, corre- 
sponding with the numbers of the tables — 
ace to six, for instance, if there are six tables, 
should be taken from two packs and thrown 
into a bag. The four players who draw the 
twos will play at table two, and so on. If the 
red suits are drawn for from one bag by the 
men, and the black by the ladies from another, 
the lady drawing a spade is partner with the 
gentleman drawing a club of the same number ; 
and hearts and diamonds are paired also. 

Sometimes the hostess elects that partners 
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shall be changed at each round, in order to 
secure more variety of companionship during 
the evening. This, of course, complicates 
the scoring very much. The simplest way 
of managing this is for the winning gentleman 
to move up to the next table and play with 
the losing lady tlxere, and for the losing 
gentleman to move down to the next lower 
table and play with the winning lady there. 

The scoring is, of course, done by means of 
special little scoring cards, which can be had 
in many dainty forms, like dance programmes. 

Every player, whether partners remain 
together or not, should have a scoring card. 

At the close of play the scores arc added up, 
verified by the M.C., and the prizes are 
awarded — two first and two boobies, if not 
more. Ties can be played oil by an extra 
hand, or simply cut for like a deal. 

Projfressive Poker Patience 

The favourite games for progressive parties 
are xvhist, bridge, euchre, and hearts. In 
addition, there is a capital version of poker 
jiatience for progressive parties, and as it 
is not nearly so well known as the others, a 
brief description of the method may be given. 

It has the great advantage of doing away with 
partners, and, consequently, an odd number 
of players may engage m it. The master of 
the ceremonies acts as dealer, calling the 
cards distinctly, and allowing thirty seconds 
for their placing. Six games are played, and 
Mr. Valdai Diehl, the inventor ot tlie game 
m its jirogressive version, recommends m his 
little book of directions that the hands 
should be h'ft on the table lor five or six 
minutes between the games, so that the 
conijiany may walk about, talk, and examine 
and criticise each othei ’s hands. They should 
then sit dowai in different places from their 
pievious ones, and shuffle the pack before 

CHBHTZ-COVERED BOXES 

A Simple Home-Made Work-box and Veil-box — Materials for Covering — Explanation of 

Dimensions and Instructions for Making — When the Boxes will be Found Most Useful 

Vj^HKN travelling it is convenient 
^ to have a receptacle in which 
veils, glo\cs, c)r laces can be 
placed ready to hand for w'ear, 
and the making of these boxes is 
a pleasant pastime. 

The chintz-covered box here 
shown lies perfectly flat in the 
trunk until recjuired, when it 
may be tied into shape in a 
moment, and tfie veils placed 
within. 

To make such a box eighteen 
pieces of cardboard in all will 
be recjuired, two cut to each of 
the following measurements : 

For the bottom 1 1 by 8 J inches. 
For the sides ii by" 4 inches. 
For the ends 8^ by 4 inches. 
For the under* flaps by 5J 
inches. 

A folding box to hold gloves, veils, or Uces made from stiff cardboard and chintz* For the upper fldpS II by 4!^ 
The lining should be of sateen and the seams should be outlined with silk cord. “ 

Ribbon ties secure the sides 



them, ready for the next game. Lots may be 
drawn for the new places, or a definite plan 
adopted ot each person moving two up, the 
places being numbered. This regulation 
avoids the chance of two players makings* 
equal .scores by following each other's play. 
The prizes given keep up the interest tiH the 
last moment, as they are in doubt till then. 
The first goes to the highest score for the 
evening ; the second to the highest score for 
a single game ; and the third to the player scor- 
ing most nearly half the points w on by the 
first prize. Ties may be played off or cut for. 

In addition to the regular games, a number 
of amusing variations have been intro- 
duced. These consist of various significances 
given to each trick, and alterations in the 
scoring. In " imperial whist," 'for instance, 
each group of four deals represent a British 
dominion, and trumps are decided before- 
hand — hearts for India, and so on. The 
score varies, too. For Australia, one point 
IS added to the score for every trick taken 
containing a king, and each hand contains 
variations of this sort. 

QolfanwhUt ” 

" Golianwhist " will amuse golfers, the 
hands being arranged to follow^ the course 
ot a round ol the “ Koval game." " Bull's 
ICye," " Matrimonial," “ Court," "Empire," 

" (loblin," and many other versions of wdiist 
and bridge are ]X)pular. The scoring cards, 
which arc sold by big firms oi stationers, give 
suflicicnt details to those acquainted with 
the game to iollow' for the variations. 

A little thought and ingenuity will enable 
one to think out a new form oneself, and this 
can be made \cry amusing in small parties, 
wheic everyone knows everyone else, and 
can enjoy the fun ol a sly reference to political 
opinions — if sale ! —and so forth. 
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How the box appears when untied 


'I'hc corn(*rs of the flaps arc rounded off as 
will be (Icaily seen in the illustrations 

('house ti jjretty ]xitterned chint/, with 
sateen tor the hnini^ of the box to har- 
monise with it.*^ chiet tone. Cover one set of 
cards with the chintz, allowing about half 
an inch turning .dl round, the second set 
covered with the lining material m exactly 
the same way. Place the two covered 
cards together walh turninj^s lacinii^ inside, 
and oversew toncther, keepin?^ the stitches 
as much as j^ossible to the lining side. Then 
jiroceed to oversew^ the covered pieces in 
position to iorm sides, bottom, 
and to]) of box. 1'his oversew- 
ing should be done w ith a strong 
thread or double cotton, and 
sufhcient play allowed to form 
a hinge, or the box wall not fold 
into shape. When finished, it 
should aj^pear as seen above. 

Outline the seams with a fine 
silk cord of a shade to match 
the lining. A loop of cord and 
button sewn to the two toji 
fla])s provides the fastening, 
and ribbon about an inch w ide 
ticil at the sides keeps the box 
in shape for use. 

A Workbox 

The second box is intended 
for a wwkbox, and will be 
appreciated by many. For this 
cut twelve pieces of cardboard 
4 by inches in size, and 
cover in the manner described 
above. For this box a lighter 


card can be used than for the 
veil-box, and silk both for the 
outer covering and lining should 
take the ])lare ol chintz and sa- 
teen. Next sew the covered cards 
together, and join into a ring 
('ut a strip of silk lA inches 
wide and about 27 inches long 
(or exactly the .‘^ize of the 
joined ring of cards), fold length- 
wise, turn in the cut edges 
together, and sew neatly round 
the joined cards, thus forming a 
flap of double silk. Thread a 
narrow ribbon through, draw 
up slightly, and tie. 

For the removable bottom of 
the box, cover a piece of card 
cut to the following measure- 
ments, with the outer silk and 
lining — eight and a half inches 
across the six sides, each measur- 
ing inches. Drop into pi ace 
to foim the bottom of the box, 
the drawn-ij]) silk flap keeping it 
1 n position For further security 
loops can be jdaced on the flap 
to fasten on to buttons on the 
bottom card. 

Sew two flaps of silk, wuth a 
piece of leather or flannel for the 
needles to the top edge of box, 
and provide a silken cover, and this most 
uselul box IS coni}>lctc. 

When not in use it should fold up quite 
flat, the bottom being taken out 

Handles of ribbon wull prove of use, and 
the edges of the cards can be finished off 
with silk cord, it liked. 

This method ol making folding chintz- 
covered boxes can be ajiplicd almost in- 
definitely, care being taken that due pro- 
jiortions as to size arc observed. All 
measurements should be absolute, not 
relative, to ensure a good result. 



A folding woikbox. This ingenious little box is constructed of cardboerd, with 
silk lining and outer covering. Handles of ribbon are easily fashioned, and, >f 
desired, the edges can be finished with cord 
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This soction of K\ F.uY Wom w’s F.vcvri oi* t< niA will prove 
taitiing as it does practical and aiithoiitaiive .iriicles on : 

of great interest to women, con- 

Pi ize Ih^s 

Cal’i • Good and Pad Points 

Pai 1 ot^ 

Lap 

Cat La /hi OKS 

Cliiidien'K Pets 

Points 

S in all Caj;e P/ids 

Vn,oiinnon Peis 

Do^^s'' Clothes 

/bi^eo/n 

1 ood for Pits 

Spoiting Doe.^ 

'J'he Disiases of Pets 

Ho'iv to 7 Cih li 'J'riiks 

IIow to ExhiOit Dogs 

Aviai u's 

Go.d L'nli, et( cti. 


TOE JAPAHESE SFAHIEE 

By B. 1). FARRAR 

Breeder and Eilubitor 


An Exotic but Charming Breed —Difficulty of Rearing Puppies— The Character of the Deg— The 
** Butterfly’^ Markings — General Appearance - Cost of Puppies 


pROM Madame Chrysanlheme downwards, 
* japan is the home of things dainty and 
beautiful. To this rule her national toy dog 
is no exception, though, alas, some incred- 
ulous experts attribute its origin to China, 
which, like other lands of the E<ist, heis 
always favoured a flat-nosed, large-eyed 
lap dog, jireferably one with long coat, to 
serve as a 
“sleeve" or 
“ chin " dog. In 
any case, the 
breed is of the 
immense an- 
tiquity that is 
claimed for the 
well - known 
Pekingese dog. 

As with all 
doggish races, in- 
troduction to the 
English “ Fancy " 
has resulted in a 
modification, and 
probably an im- 
provement, in 
type, A club, the 
Japanese Chin 
Club, has been 
formed, which 
guards jealously 
not only the in- 
terests of the 
breed, but also 
the type. Some 


of the earliest imported specimens were larger 
than IS now considered desirable, and no 
special care was taken to keep the race 
])ure or ])reed it scientifically The writer 
was acquainted, some years ago, with a 
most beautiful little specimen which its 
mistress had acquired for the proverbial 
song, “ on account of its being a mongrel, 
and in need of a 
kind home"! 
Something ap- 
proaching three 
figures would be 
necessary to buy 
it now were it 
still alive. 

Unfortunately 
for the popularity 
of this charming 
dog, it is both 
delicate and 
costly, the one 
being a conse- 
quence of the 
other. As a 
mother, the 
Japanese lady is 
not without re- 
proach; the 
puppies are 
keenly sensitive 
to our climate, 
and the adults 
require constant 
watchfulness as 



Mrs. G. Lloyd's ''Tamair of St. Omer," a handsome example of a Japanese 
spaniel. Dogs of this race are beautiful and intelligent, but somewhat 
delicate pets 
Photo, sport and Gofural 
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regards feeding ; indeed, a daily change of diet 
is almost essential. One of our most successful 
breeders, Miss Mane Serena, advises well- 
boiled rice, fresh fish, sheep’s head, tongue, 
chicken liver, milk or batter puddings, and 
at times oatrnciil porridge and a little raw, 
scra])ed beef. 

Still, in spite of these troublesome pecu- 
liarities, the Japanese is one of the sweetest 
natured and most exquisite pet dogs possible, 
lie IS not lacking in intelligence, and is a 
delight to the eye of his lucky owner. His 
])er.sonal habits are dainty, and his show 
jireparation is not difficult If carefully 
washed, fed, and groomed, it will generally 
sufhcc, though, exccjit deemed desirable 
from a pecuniary point of view, the dangers 
of the sliow pen are best avoided in the case 
of Ja})anese spaniels. Distemper is almost 
always fatal to the breed. 

If breeding is intended, fhen, as with all 
toys, the si/e of fhe ])«ircnls must be most 
carefully considered. Neither too large a 
sire nor too small a dam must be chosen A 
foster-mother should be at hand, if necessary, 
and the mother should be kept c]uu't and 
watched unremittingly The puppic'S must 
be kept warm and (]uiet, and, when weaned, 
given but littli‘ milk, receiving instead 
minced riibbit, chicken, or fish. 

Appearance 

In si/e the J<ipancsc is small, varying from 
lour pounds to nine pounds, the smaller 
si/e being preferable, it of correct type In 
colour he may be either black-and-white or 
red-and- white. This latter term includes 
sable, lemon, orange, and brindle, Init the 
brighter tlui red, the better. Whatever tlie 
colour, it should be ev’enly distributed, and 
the white should be clear white Fancuers 
value a correct “butterfly” marking; th.it 
is, a white blaze up the face to represent the 
bexly of the insect, and coloured ears its 
closed wings. Black-and-white is the colour- 
ing most often seen. 


Other points, as fixed by the specialist 
club of the breed, are : 

Head : Large for the size of the dog , 
broad, wdth slightly rounded skull. 

Muzzle : Strong and wade, and short 
from eyes to nose, looking as if the upper 
jaw were turned up between the eyes and 
the lower turned up to meet it. 

Nose : Very short, with open nostrils, 
black for black-marked dogs, and deep flesh 
colour for red or lemon marked dogs. 

Eyes : Large, dark, set wide apart, rather 
prominent and lustrous 

Ears • Small, V-shaped, feathered, set high, 
wade apart, and carried slightly forward. 

Neck : Short and fairly thick. 

Legs : Slender and well feathered, with 
small and somcwdiat long feet, often feathered, 
but never wade 

Body • ('ompact, wdth short back, rather 
w ide chest, cobby in appeeirance. The length 
of the dog should about equal its weight. 

('oat : I’rofuse, long, never wavy or curly, 
rather silky. Should form a ruffle round the 
neck. Th(‘ tail should form a beautiful 
]flume, carried tightly over the back. 

A list of wx'll-known breeders and owaiers 
is always uselul to the novice or prosjiectivc 
buyer. Miss Mane Serena, whose lovely 
('ham]uon h'uji of Kobe gamed six full 
ch.'iminonships, Mrs. Knight-Ciregson, Lady 
Samuelson, Mrs. Hull, Mrs. Lottus Allen, 
Mrs Jam(‘s Agar, Miss Eairman, the artist, 
Mad.ime Oosterveen, the Mis.ses Steevens, 
and Mrs (i. Lloyd are all ardent admirers of 
the breed. 

Price* 

These rule high. A puppy of pure race wall 
cost from /y los and upwards On the other 
hand, there is alw'ays a market for healthy, 
jiretty sjx'Cimens, and a breeder skilled in 
rearing delicate toys can make money in this 
breed, provided she can keep her kennel 
free from distemper, and has a suitable spot 
as regards climate and soil. 


SHORT-HAIRED, OR EBJGEISH, CATS 

By FRANCES SIMPSON 

and Expett^ Author of “ The Hook of the Cat'^ and “ Cat's for Pleasure and Profil^^ 


The British Cat Club — The Points of the Short-haired Cat —Black Cats — British Tabbies — Some 

F amous Cats — Markings — T ortoiseshcll 


I a census of cats 
could be taken in 
London, the propor- 
tion ol short - haired 
cats would be \astly 
larger than that of 
the long-haired 
varieties. In the C at 
Fancy, however, the 
breeders of Persians, 
in comparison wdth 
those of English cats, 
aie far more numer- 
ous. At all the 
different cat shows 
held throughout the 
country the short- 
haired section IS very 



Mrs. Coilin^ood's beautiful short-haired silver tabby. "Cham- 
pion Miss Toodles," a perfect example of this varie.y 


much behind the 
long - haired as re- 
gards entries ; and, 
in fact, at one time 
there was a danger 
of those breeds be- 
coming an unknown 
quantity at our 
shows. 

In 1901, Sir Claud 
and Lady Alexander 
founded a British 
Cat Club to en- 
courage the breeding 
and exhibiting of 
these cats, and a 
great impetus was 
given by supporting 
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and guaranteeing classes, and offering special 
prizes for the various short-haired breeds. 

Yet another society was formed a little 
later by Mr. Gambier Bolton, whose name is 
so well-known in the animal world, and the 
Short-haired Cat Society has done much 
good work and given excellent assistance, 
under the able management of Mrs Middle- 
ton, who for many years acted as honorary 
secretary. Her place has been taken by Miss 
Jlill Shaw, 15, Elgin Koad, Addiscombc, 

As regards the jiomtsot the short-haired, or 
English, cats, these are the same as tho.sc of 
the long-haired, or Persian, varieties. It is 
only in the texture and length of the coat that 
any difference exists It is just as grave a 


fault fora Persian cat to have a short, close 
coat as it IS for one of British type to possess 
any woolliness or length of coat. 

The commonest species of all short-haired 
cats may be said to be rcjiresentcd by broken- 
coloured specimens — that is, orange and 
white, tabby and white, and black and white. 
At our shows this type of cat would be 
classed as “ any other colour " 

A good black, with a glossy coat and deep 
orange eye, is one of the choicest of the short- 
haired breeds. Some great beauties have 
recently been exhibited by Dr. Prior at our 
leading shows. White cats with blue eyes have 
found many admirers, and Gertrude Lady 
Decies has always possessed some fine ones. 

Another well-known exhibitor of short- 
haired whites IS the Hon. Mrs Clive Behrens. 
It is very seldom that yellow eyes are now 
seen in this variety on the show bench. Our 
British tabbies — orange-browm and silver — 
are generally well represented at the principal 
shows, and of late years competition has been 
much keener in these classes 

The close coat of the English cat lends 
itself to showing up the dark bands of colour 
on the clear ground-work. The rings round 


the neck and tail, and the bars on the legs, are 
seen to great perfection in the short-haired 
specimens. A serious and rather common 
defect amongst silver tabbies is a tinge of 
brown about the face, generally on the nose. 

(Grange tabbies are frequently spoilt by 
having long noses ; and brown tabbies arc 
often very grey or drab in colour, whereas a 
tawny shade for the ground wwk is needed. 

Spotted tabbies arc very rare ; a perfect 
specimen should not have a suspicion of 
stripes or bars anywhere. 

Tortoiseshell cats should be clearly patched 
with red, black, and cream. It is a strange 
fact m natural history that the tortoiseshell 
tom is a most rare and uncommon animal, 
for tortoiseshells, whether 
long or short haired, arc born 
females. 

A number of clever fanciers 
have patiently persevered in 
the fruilless attempts to breed 
tortoiseshell male cats. At 
the present time Lady Alex- 
ander IS the .sole possessor 
of a tortoiseshell male, and 
also a tortoiseshell-and-white 
male One of the latter 
charming variety w'on the 
clnillenge cup for the best 
sliort-haired cat at the West- 
minster show m January, 
191 1 . 

C ream and smoke short- 
h.iired cats are very seldom 
seen. Lady Alexander has 
exhibited several cream 
cats, and has guaranteed 
classes for this breed, but no 
one has taken them up. 

Smoke short-haired cats 
can be bred from blacks and 
whites, but such a cross wall 
generally result in black-and-white kittens 

In order to intensify the dark marking of 
silver or brown tabby, a black will make a 
useful out-cross A common fault in blacks 
is to have a white spot at the throat, and 
white cats are frequently disfigured by an 
inclination to pink ness about the ears. Mrs. 
C'ollmgwood was formerly a most successful 
breeder and exhibitor of silver tabby short- 
hairs, but since her retirement from the 
fancy there have been no specimens to 
compare with Champion Miss Toodles, a 
perfect type of this charming variety. 

English cats may claim to have greater 
stamina than the long-haired breeds, and 
they are in show condition all the year 
round. 

In America short-hairs have not “ taken 
on,” and very few exportations of English 
cats are made. There is certainly an opening 
for American fanciers to breed short-hairs, 
and the sturdier Britishers would more easily 
resist the trials of an Atlantic trip and the 
terrors of a three days’ show. Up to the 
present, only in England has anything like a 
systematic rule as to breeding short-hairs 
been followed out. 



Dr. Prior’s fanious short-haired black cat, “ The Verger," A good black, with glossy coat 
and deep orange eyes, is one of the choicest of the short-haired breeds 

yVii'/t/, F Ilod^hon 
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RACCOONS AS PETS 

The Common Raccoon and the ** Crab-eating Raccoon — Price of Raccoons — How to Feed Them—* 
Cages — Kennels and Runs — Care of the Pets — Disposition 


TV/Iany ladies have had as pels one or the 
other, or l)oth. ot the American raccoons, 
and these animals have many admirers, for 
after they have become used to their owners, 
they discontinue those S])iteful habits so pre- 
valent with the newly caught individual. 

Raccoons are not expensive animals, 
thirty shillings being the usual price asked by 
dealers m live-stock lor the common raccoon, 
and about thirty-live shillings for the crab- 
eating raccoon 'the fur ol both kinds is 
familiar to nearly evervone, the skins being 
commonly imported and made up intr) small 
carnage and motiir rugs 'I'he scientihc 
name of tlie common spc'cies — viz , lofor — 
is denvc'd Iroin the curious habit of wetting 
and w'asliing the iood and small objects 

if kept indoors the cage for a rac coon ought 
not to be less than four leel long by three lc“et 
in hc'ight, and the same 
in width '1 he ware 
Iront must be strong, 
as thc'se animals oltcui 
juill and ])ush at tlie 
wire, and unless ihe 
iront is iinuly altachc*d 
to the body ol the cage 
it is liable to be broken 
away 'I'lie doors one 
at c‘ach end — ought to 
l)(‘ large enough to per- 
mit ol the whole ot the 
interior ot tlie c<ige to 
be readily reachcnl w hen 
it IS necessaiy to < lean 
it out. 

As raccoons sjd.ish 
water about a great 
deal in consequence ol 
their washing habits, 
the floor of the cage 
should be covered with 
shc'ct zinc. If room 
for a larger cage can be 
sjiarc'd, a part of a tree 
branch can be put in 
it diagonally f^om the 
bottom iront to the top rear ol the cage in 
order to allow the 'coon to exercise its natural 
habits of tree-chmbing. Of course, the best 
way of kecjung raccoons is to have an outdoor 
kennel and run similar to those used for dogs, 
but. naturally, the run niu.st be entirely 
enclosed to })rcvent the escajie of the animal. 

Where a place of this description is 111 use 
the floor should be concreted over, and a 
shallow’ basin arranged about eighteen inches 
in diameter, and about six inches deej) in the 
centre. As this basin is not very deej) there is 
no need to have a waste-pipe and jdug. as a stiff 
broom will quickly clean it out when required. 

The indoor cage requires a thick layer of 
sawdust about an inch in depth oh the 
floor, and a large bundle of hay and straw’ put 
into one corner to serve for sleeping accommo- 
dation. Both the saw’dust and the bedding 


must be changed each day, and the zinc floor 
covering scrubbed over at least once a week 
w ith hot water and disinfectant soap, in order 
that the jiresence of the raccoon in the house 
may not become noticeable to the inmates. 

These animals, when kept clean, are quite 
free from any objectionable odours, but any 
neglect of them will cause their cage, as in 
the case of other creatures equally clean in 
their habits, to become unpleasant in the 
course of time. 

'the feeding is a matter of no difficulty 
whatever, as raccoons arc })ractically om- 
nivorous, with perhaps a leaning towards a 
vegetarian diet. Almost any kind of meat 
can be given, bread-and-milk, raw eggs, 
anv sweet puddings, boiled nee, vegetables, 
roots, fruit, insects, mice, frogs, fish, etc. 
With such a wide scale ot dietary changes of 
iood may be given so 
frequently as to en- 
tirely obviate any 
chance of surfeiting 
the animal by keeping 
it too much on one 
food. As raccoons 
arc nocturnal animals 
to a great extent they 
feed in the even- 
ing, towards which 
time they get very 
lively and restless, 
riierc is no need what- 
ever to panqier them, 
except by wav of the 
most occasional tit-bit. 

Raccoons are very 
hardy animals, and 
rarely sufler from any 
ailments unless it be a 
cokl caused by not 
keeping the cage dry. 
In common with bears 
and weasels, to which 
they are allied, rac- 
coons when tamed are 
very jilayful, and if let 
out of the cage will enjoy a romp with their 
owner or anyone else with whom they are 
familiar, but at the approach of a stranger 
their natural reserve asserts itself. 

One thing must be carefully guarded 
against, and that is — teasing. This habit of 
teasing is common with many people, and in 
many instances is done with the very best of 
intentions to display the friendly feelings of 
the ow ner tow’ards the pet, but this practice, 
in the case of the raccoon, as wdth many 
other animals, only results in the creature’s 
temper getting very uncertain and not to be 
replied upon. 

Raccoons can be let out for a run now and 
again, but not if there are any other domestic 
pets about, especially cage birds. 

The fulIoMint; is a ^ood Arm for supplymiT Foods, etc., mentioned in 
thLs bettion Messrs Molassine Co., Ltd. {Dog Foods). 



The common raccoon 
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I'lns is one of the most impojtiint sections of Every Wom vn's Encvcloitdia 
winten hy ItMflinn; .mtljonlics, .in<l (UmIs, amon«j other thinj^s, with : 


C/iO(n/j/o a ]Iou\e 

Jhii/dnii^ a Jloi(\e 
a IJoiise 

M'atlpapt ) s 
I jvhtui<' 


The House 


Ih'dlniQ^ riunihiti.::^ eit . 

'J'hi J\( ( /titsi System 

IJoie lo Phm a IIonsi 
'J'esls fot PamNitw 
y'e\/\ /o> <((. 


Furniture 

Cla^s Dninr;-) 007)1 

Chi7ia Hall 

Sll7'C7‘ Alii Ilf 77 

Hoiiif-iiiadf Fii 7 inline Fniivom 

J )7 awiiryi ooiii A'lnsci y, etc. 


Housekeeping 

Clfa 7 ii 7 i\' 

Hoiisthold I\tiipr\ 

Ho7v lo C It ail Sihu'i- 

Hoiv lo (. Ifit/i J/ifi/'le 

1 tiboin -sai'iiii; Sii'^'^t \/ ion\^ fi, , 


Servants 

// ay s 

A't^n/iv 0 l)i(f 7 
(y'/rv//;’ C/iai iiili 7'S 
I ad) lit '/'s 
S, 7 7’, nils' Pill Its, fit. 


Laundry 

Plain I aitiidi yivoi k 
I lilt J ainidi y7V07 k 
A Hill in, s 
I (l( f s 

lioiini'y elf. 


It is 


ILOG AMP COAP BOXISS 

I'.y Mk’s. F. NFA’ILL JACKSON 


Attributes of the Ideal Coal or Log Box — A Suggestion for an Oak Room — The Advantages of a 
Coal Cabinet — Brass and Copper Coal-Scuttles — Relics of Travelling Days— A Habit that Should be 

Checked 


'TtJERic arc houses where 
men or maicl-sei v.nnts 
make up the lires al slated 
inlervcils, and bringing 
fuel from nnsecn source"., 
ensuic a cheerful bla/e 
with cUitomatie regularity. 

But tor the great ma- 
jority of the inhabitants of 
this chilly world a little 
amuteur stoking is taken as 
a matterof course by all but 
the most selfish or disagree- 
able members ol I he family. 

Though many ot us 
grumble at tlie coaling 
process, there arc few wd'o 
have not a sneaking love 
of poking a fire ; m fact, 
some' few eimateurs pricfc 
themselves on great skill 
in making up a fire. These 
dictate as to the import- 
ance of poking at the top 
Ol only from the bottom, 
according to the special 
theory of the moment, and 
arc sometimes guilty of 
a priggish tendency to 
lecture as to the w'ay a 

U a8 



A log or coal container «n oak, with cane panels and 
brass inner lining* This would look well in a room 
furnished with old oak. 

I'hvtoi by Mtssi<t Liberty I'y Lo 


fire should be laid and 
light( d 

Slow combustion or 
thoiougli diaught grates, 
giMles wuth b.iis orwutli no 
bais nt nil. ha\e tom 
})lK.i,ted this jin])()rtaui 
subject ot fire-makiiig , 
but the fact lemains th.il, 
us m the houses ol to-day 
open giates i ( quire fires ol 
co,d and w'ood, it is ot tiisl 
importance that theie 
should be a constant supply 
ol luel at hand. How, 
tluMi, can we best stow 
siK li rough commodities as 
wood and coal m our 
deluatcly carpeted ciud 
daintily furnished rooms ^ 

Tlicie are scveial im- 
jiortant attributes w'liich 
the pcrlcct lucl-holder 
must possess. It must 
hold a sufficient supply 
for several n'plenishments 
ot the fire, for the constant 
filling of the coal-scuttle is 
a tusk no sclf-respcctmg 
servant will undertake. It 
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A ca vcd oak log'baskei, with cane panels and iron lining of 
convenient form and artistic design 


nmsl l)c o.'Lsily accessible, and, if not allra-c- 
live, i 1 must at leasi not be an eyesore If 
llie room is fiirnisliecl in a p.irlieubir jxMiod, 
Ihe ( oal-scnllle or wood-box must not Ic 
a j^laiing anaclironisin amongst otherwise 
harmonious siirroimdmgs 

11 (arved o<ik be in the liall or dining- 
1 00111, it IS ])ossibl(' to puuh.ise acai\eneoal- 
t<d)inet wliicli, while its outside is distinct Iv 
'I'udor, w'llh dog-tootliing ornament and 
carved ICh/abtdhan loses, its inside is 
inrnishc'd wath a thin non lining to ])revent 
the* blocks ol coal liom dam.iging the wood. 

Such a toal-scuKle in.iy sometimes be 
e\olv(‘d iiom a small-si/ecl dowei chc*st. 
The iioiit pane*] would have to be made 10 
hit np, since the to}), which is usnallv the 
lid, must be i.islc'ncxl down. The iron lining 
must lie made iemo\id)lc‘ for puiposes ot 
lilling. 'Fongs ol hiiminerc'd non, or an old 
liitiss or co|)j)ei sc 00}), c .111 hang upon a hook 
})iovicled a,l Ihe side Such a con\ei*ted coal 
or wood box would be no e}'c.‘'Ore in an oak- 
liiinishcnl 100111. 

C'aived ciacUcs aie soniel lines usc'd as log- 
holclc*rs, .iiicl make \ery handsome ones. 
T1 caielully used, tlu* logs do not damage the 
eiadle, and no non lining is necessary. 
(Uca^ionally, .1 lireMcic* se.it of quaint design 
IS lu.ule to contain wood blocks lor fuel. 
A c.ii\c'd setlle would be suitable lor this 
pui}>ose, 01 oiu‘ of the old inglencxik chairs 
ot })laiu wcHxl with a sewt which lilts up. 

J’.veiy entliiisi.ist who <*njoys a well 
buill-u}^ liie knows that the tiresome part 
ol ]>iitiing oil co.il is the bending dow^n to 
fill the scoop. The latest coal-scuttle is in 
the iorni oi a cabinet, and stands about two 
feet from the ground. Tins gie.itJv facilitates 
the process ot stoking ; m fact, the selection 
of suitable lumps becomes a pleasure when 
the coal-.scuttle is raised to a convenient 
height. These modern coal-boxes, m addition 
to the iron-lined coal-holder, have two small 


shelves, where shovel and short-handled 
tongs or nippers can be kept, or a small 
poker stored aw^ay. 

When travelling in Holland, Italy, or 
Spam, one sometimes secs charming brass 
water-carriers, cisterns, or pails. Such objects 
imike good coal-scuttles, and are at the same 
time decorative objects in a room. The 
winter has seen in use for this purpose a 
beautiful Florentine water-earner with an 
embossed pattern of rope design. This was 
in co})pcr, and had a small pair of iron 
nippers, wdiicli were hung on the wall close 
by, suspended from a large copper hook. 

The old-fashioned co})per coal-scuttle is 
haid to beat for beauty eind utility. At 
country sales one can often pick up for a few 
shillings a good specimen with more w^car in 
it than hall a dozen cheap modern japanned 
ones. Brass scntlles of the same period 
(1820-70) aie more rare, but may occa- 
sionally l)e found. These are some Limes of 
helmet sh.ijic. 

It IS oltcn po‘'Siblo to give a fresh lca‘ o 
ol hie to an old .scuttle of good design and 
quality by having it relmed with sheet iron. 
The wear comes all m one place, so that the 
damage is seldom ol large extent, and a 
jiatch ran be pul in by any ironmonger or 
lilacksmith. 

Spanish or Itali.in braziers make excellent 
luel-holdcis, and the traveller wdio buys one 
during her travels will find it useful for this 
jnirpose during the winter, and for holding 
fioA\ers or a pot j)lant m summer. Such a 
j)ossessK>n can do no wTong, .and is equally 
decorative if it is burnished bright, or ke})t 



An ingenious and practical coal cabinet, which necessitates nc 
stooping. Shovel and tongs are provided on separate shelves, and 
thus kept from contact with the coal 
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semi-polished, as the steel in armour-bright 
condition. 

Unless basket-work M'ood-holders arc v'cry 
closely woven they arc not satisfactory, 
though they arc largely sold for tlie purpose. 
Though wood does not cliip off and crumble, 
as does coal, yet there is always a certain 
amount of dust on it, which finds its way 
through basket-work on to the carpet. If 
ship’s logs a’(‘ used as fuel, they are fairly 
clean, but a lined receptacle* for wood is the 
best. 

Coal or wood holders should always be 
taken away during tlic summer, if fires arc 
no longer required. Some very chilly folks 



A bia,s. wafer-cainer from abroad makes a uselul and handsome 
coal'scuttle 


like to put a match to the rcady-laid 
fire at any moment all through the 
year, but as most people need no coal- 
scuttles between the end of June and 
the middle of September, it is much 
better to remove the scuttles and put 
them away in the attic or stiire-room, 
rather than leav’c them in a room .ilready 
sufficiently full 

If the wood-basket or coal-scuttle has 
an open top, it must not be used as a 
wastepuper-basket or as a depository 
for match ends and other lubbish. 
I^eople arc often most careless and 
untidy in this way. They think all will 
go in the fire, and therefoie make of 
the coal-scuttle an unsightly place. The 
shining coal or clean wood-holders arc 
useful and pleasant objects, and any 
tendency towards making them rubbish- 
holders should be sternly repressed. 

In choosing a vxssel, however, which 



A charmingly decoiative coal-scuttle can be fashioned from 
one of the brass pails so much used abroad. Mounted as 
above, it is thoroughly practical 


one intends to use ultimately for storing c'oal. 
one must bear very carefully in mind the 
purpose whi('h it will be required to serv^e. 
A coal-scuttle is not merely a rcccqitacle for 
holding coal, but also one from v\hich coal 
can be removed easily and placed on tlie 
fire The modern box, specially designed, 
often fails to achieve this object. In the 
CISC of the adajited anlicjiic, therefore, the 
danger is real, and one is liable to find thal 
one’s new c()<d-sciittle renders a jiair of tongs 
or a shovel- instruments never easy to 
handle —worse than useless. When seeking 
the artistic, it is easy to ignore the ])ractical 
Comfort and utility form the re.d basis on 
w Inch all true art should rest 

And one should also remember that if one 
insists on havang a coal-scuttle which belongs 
to the ])enod or style in which one’s room is 
furnished, it is advisable to have the firc'- 
irons also in keeping. F ii c-irons, perhaps, have 
])ei])etrated more gross anachiomsms than 
liava* anv of the many other articles of furni- 
ture vxhich can make or mar a scheme of 
decoration It is the little tilings whichmatter 



A Spanish or Italian brazi^ir makes an excellent and really artistic receptacle 
for logs 
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THE ROMANCE OF OED CHINA 

By Mrs. WILLOUGHBY HODGSON 

Anthot to Identify Old China" and ‘ How to Identify Old Chinese Porcelain* 

FULHAM. WROTHAM, AND LAMBETH WARE 

When English Potters were Considered Votiries of the Black Art — The Life and Trials of John 
Dwight— Greybeard Jugs — Posset -Pots — The Puzzle Jug — Fuddling Cups 

J OHN Dwight, of Fulham, ob- tunc secretary to the 

tamed liom King Charles Bishop of Chester. 

11., in 1671, a patent to make That he ever made real 

" the stoneware vulgarly called poicelain is extremely doubt- 

Cologne ware.” In 1684 he ful, lor, although many of 

took out a second patent, and the productions of his factory 

rlaimed to have discoverccl, not j survive to this day, no single 

only the secret of German stone- piece of porccUun has been 

waie but those of the Persian discovered amongst them, 

and Chinese ])otter in making John Dwight died in 1703 

porcelain. The business was subsequently 

These weie the flays when carried on by his son Samuel, 

the Euiopcan pot ter was suffer- who died in 1737, and whose 

mg jXM'secution as a votary ot widow, Margaret, and .son-in- 

the 1)1. H k art, and when, in law, Thornes Warland, after- 

pnrsnance ol that elusive and wards continued it. They, 

strangc'ly fascinating mystery— however, failed in 1746, but 

the secret ot the manui.'ic lure of Margaret Dwight soon aftcr- 

])oi\ (‘Itiin - he gladly risked the wards married William White 

rf'spect of hl^ friends, his money, The business was revived, and 

and, if need be, life itself remained in the White family 

Very little is known about until 1862 

Jf)hn Dwight’s early hie lie In i80g some old books were 

seems to ha\c been a man ot uncartheci in the ])rcscnt 

gentle birth and of learning, Fulham factory, which occupies 

who had taken his M A degree the site of old woiks. Here 


at Oxioid and who h.nl been A pathetic example of the beautiful also man\'’ pieces of John 

SrofThl' DwighUs ware have been found, 

represents his little daughter, Lydia, and from tlieSC, and SpeCimCllS 
whose loss W4S^0I« of h.s greatest treasured m the families of his 
Sttndt At’Mitcion Museitnt descendants, we can in these 
days judge of his work From 
the recipes in his books found in i86c) 
it IS deemed unlikely that John Dwight had 
discovered the secret of porcelain, but liis 
best ware is of such beautiful quality as to 
be almost translucent in its thinner parts 
This old-world potter made statuettes 
and busts whiuh arc the wonder and admiia- 
tion of the prc'scnt-day artist. Some oi 
the most lovely of these may be seem in 
the lYiitish Museum. They aic said to 
have been portiaits in character, and aie 
considered the finest things of their kind, 
not only in this country, but in the whole 
ol Fill ope. 

The colour is an ivoiy white, unrelieved 
by the addition of any other colour, and 
the modelling of faces and limbs and the 
lines ol drapery arc exquisite. 

Our first illustration recalls pathetically 
the great trial of John Dwight’s life, the 
death of his little daughter lydia, whom 
he lovingly modelled m his clay. This full- 
length statuette, a half-length reclining 
hgure, modelled after death, and inscribed 
” Lydia Dwight, died March 3, 1673,” 

and a cast of her little hand, may be seen 
A "Greybeard," or BelUrmine, lug m Fuihum pottery. These in the South Kensington Mu.seum. 
iugs were of foreign origin and were supposed to caricature the .\^ h'A\rn TTulVi-it'n 

unpopular Cardinal Bellarmine ^ ^hc bulham tact0r\ 

Ftom ihf iiouth KenstHgton Museum laileCl linancially at OllC pCFlOd of itS CX- 





A "Greybeard," or Bellarmine, lug in Fulham pottery. These 
iugs were of foreign origin and were supposed to caricature the 
unpopular Cardinal Bellarmine 
Ftom ihf itouth Kensington Museum 
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istcnce, and we gather 
that Dwight’s most 
beautiful products did 
not receive the 
recognition which was 
their due. This was, 
no doubt, why, before 
his death, he hid the 
moulds and recipes 
of his liner wares, 
in order that his 
family might not con- 
tinue to make those 
things w^huh he had 
found to be un re- 
munerative. The 
public taste in those 
days was quite satis- 
fied with the rougher 
and less artistic pro- 
ductions of the more 
ordinary potter, and 



arms of the person 
or family for whom 
they were made. 

At Wrotham, in 
Kent, between Maid- 
stone and Sevenoaks, 
a small manufactory 
was making pottery 
in the seventeenth 
ccntuiy, and it seems 
to have been the cus- 
tom there to mark 
pieces with two 
initials, which were 
piobably those of the 
persons for w'hom they 
were made, and with 
a date ; knowm spet i- 
mens ranging from 
1688 to 1717. 

It was here that 
slip decoration w^as 


there w^as little demand for works of art. first introduced This iorin ol ornamentation 


Amongst other w^ares ot rougher charac ter was produced by trailing over the surface 
made at Fulham were marbled blue and ol the* finished article a slip made of clay, 
mouse-coloured earthenware, red teapots which had beem diluted with w^ater to the 
manulactured from Stafiordshirc day. re- consistency of batter. The slip w^as squeezed 
sembling those of the Tiers (page 28()o. through a ]>i])e, and designs were traced 
Vol. 4). and statuettes m v<inous shades upon the ])ottery in the way that a cook 
of brown. ornaments an iced cake with sugar. 

The discoveries in the cellar at his Wiotham earthenware is reel in colour, 
factory brought to light some “ grc'vbeard ” and has a ^adlow lead ghize. The slip was 
jugs, one ot which may be .-.een in our not always white, but other colours — such 
second illustration. These ]ugs wcie made as \ (‘llow\ orange, buff, browm, and black — 
by John Dw ight after a jiattern us' d m wete used ith c-xcellent effect. The designs 
the Rhenish Provinces for a vessel known took the iorm of dots, rosettes, lines, flettrs- 
as the “ Bcdlarmine,” or "greybeard.” c/c'-/\'6, unicoins, birds, and other dcwices. 
which was imjioitcd into this country and The juincipal manutactuie at Wrotham 
c ojued by several manuiactuiers. 'I'he would .seem to have bc'cii those vesseK 
history ot the pat- 
tern IS mterc'.stmg 
A certain Caiclinal 
liellarmme had 
m a d e h 1 m s e 1 1 
odious by Ins per- 
secution of the Rc- 
lormers in the Low 
('oun tries. Being 

stout 111 body, and 
wearing a long 
beard, the obnox- 
ious Cardinal was 
1 idic:uled in jug 
lorm by an ugh' 
mask and beard, 
which ornamented 
the small neck and 
the rotund and 
corpulent lorm ot 
the vessel. 

These interesting 
pigs, both of the 
foreign and of the 
early English make, 
may still be picked 
up at a reasonable 
price. As seen in 

the lllu Stration, Posset-pot and cover, of Lambeth ware, in enamelled buff^coloured earthenware ("delft ''), painted in 

they freOUCntlv Chinese style Posseupots were treasured as heirlooms, and only used when the spiced 

* 4. / beverage was drunk on Christmas Eve 

Oear tne COat-OI“ trom the south Kensington Museum 
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One of a sei of six Lambeth "Merry Man" plates, so called 
from the poem of that name, a line of which is inscribed 
upon each plate 

M* K I .\tiii(oniiH V 

the use for whuli has died out. The posset- 
])ot (of which nn illustration is given) was a 
vessel made in many parts of England and in 
a variety oi wares It w'as ornamented with 
several liaiidles, and was the loreiunner of 
the loving-tup. 

“ Posset ” IS a mixture of hot milk, ale, 
sugai. s]uces, and sippets of oattake or 
biead. The heveiage was brewed and diunk 
at supper on Chiistmas Eve, and 
the posset-])ot w'as generally only 
ised upon this one ottasion m the 
\ e<'ir. and was tieasuied as an heir- 
loom m the family. A iing and a 
silver com weie drop])C'd into the 
btweiage. the pot being lianded 
it)iiiid, and each ])ers(m tiled with 
the “ ]Mgg 

to bet ome the possessoi c)l one or 
the other ol these. 

The ciiiidlestick, of hi rge and small 
si/e, g('nei\illy oinamented with 
many handles, was also made at 
Wiotham, and was piotiisely 
(let orated with slip 

111 1676, at Lambeth, a Dutch- 
man, Van llamme by name, took 
out a patent to make ])otteiy 
“ aftei the w ay practised m Holland.” 

This was the hist tin-glazed dellt 
waie made m England, 

A faxoiiiite \ essel made at I.am- 
beth w as the w ager iniz/le ]ug, which 
was for a coujde of centuries popular 
m village inns. They had a seciet 
passage m the hollow handle, and the 
nu melons spcnits and a secret hole 
concealed under the top of the handle 
had to be coveied with the fingers 
beloie the liquid could be imbibed. 

A nest of three or six cups, joined 
together by their handles, andkiunvn 
as ” luddling cups,” were also 
popular, anti to empty one the 
drinker must empty all. 

A set ol SIX large plates, or dishes. 
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made here are knowm as ” Merry man ” 
plates. Upon each is inscribed a line of this 
poem : 

What is a Merry Man ? 

Let him do What lie Can 
To Entertain his Guests 
With Wine and Merry Jests. 

But if his Wife do frown. 

All Merriment Roes down. 

Lambeth delft was painted with designs 
in i)lue, purple, and yellow, and more 
rarely with green, black, red, and puce. 
The colours w ere laid on over the enamelled 
cream or butt-coloured surface and under 
the thin glaze. Posset and drug pots were 
also made, and the latter are keenly sought 
after m these days. This factory was notc^cl 
for its wine-jars, inscribed with a date 
ranging from 1642 to i0j)9, and wath the 
name of the wine. 

Ornamental .stoneware w^as also manu- 
ftictuic'd at r.ambeth in the early days. 
The works flourished until the clo.se of the 
eighteenth century, when the comjrctition 
of the Staficjrdshire potteries proved too 
much for them. However, this factory hac 
managed to exist from the time of its 
loundation to the present day — a wonderful 
record when one considers the vicissitudes 
ol the old English jotter. 

The Ivambcth works now enjoy a world- 
wide reputation for their Doulton and other 

w'circ'S. 



Candlestick, probably made at Wrotham, of dark red earthenware, decorated 
with dots and sprays of white slip and covered with a yellow glaze. A 
peculiar feature of Wrotham.'ware candlesticks is the fact that they possess 
several handles 

hrom the South Ktnitnt^ton Museum 
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ODD FIVE MINUTES 



Advice to the Overworked Housewife — Cultivation of Method — How to Begin the Day^s Work — 
The Well-spent Five Minutes — Example to Servants — The Studious GirFs ** Odd Five Minutes — 

Letter-writing and Mending 


all know the woman who never 
^ has a moment to spate/' wlio has “no 
hinc " for anything, and who seems to 
imagine that the reiteration of sucli Intile 
phrases stamps her as a busy woman. 

As a general rule, it means simpl}^ that 
she is unmethodical, a bad organiser, and a 
woman who does not utilise her odd moments 
to full eid vantage. 

lier work is badly managed, is done in a 
haphazard fashion ; she may try to do “too 
much," but she docs nothing thoroughly. 

The busy woman, m the real sense of the 
word, says very little about it. She puts 
brains into her daily routine, utilises all her 
odd five minutes, and, as a result, she rarely 
leaves a duty unperformed, a letter un- 
answered, or a stitch m time undone. Tt is 
the same in all ranks ol life. Most of us have 
had experience of the muddling servant, 
who seems m a continual state ol being o^'er- 
worked, and who never “ gets straight." 

A F'eniinine Fulling^ 

I^ack of metliod ! It is the stumbling-block 
of our sex , wheie one man is unmethodical, 
unpunctual, ciiid bustling, you will find hall 
a dozen women. TCarly training, or lack oi 
training, has a great deal to do w it h it t^nl il 
ciuitc recently,' the education ol boys was on 
a much more ])ractical basis ; the youth, also, 
m office or business house is made to culti- 
vate method and exactness m his work. 

There is something jiathetic about the 
“ overworked," careworn housekeeper, who, 
according to her lights, is devoting liersell 
heart and soul to her hoiiseliold TJie 
nervous breakdown that is looming ahe.id ol 
Jicr, the premature iiuddle-age whioli is tlic 
jruil of her misdirected energy, are so in- 
evitable and yet so easily escaped. 

“ The odd five minutes " is the key 
to the solution If those harassed house- 
keepers could only be made to realise tlic 
value of the time they waste, and the iin al- 
culable benefits to be derived Irom diligent 
ajiphcation to the work of the moment > The 
good housewilc, like the so-calk'd “ lucky " 
student or successful business woman, is the 
one who applies herself entirely to each duty 
or detail of the day in turn She works 
hard and with cnthusia'.m whilst she is at it, 
and then, as whole-heartedly, gives herself 
up to recreation or rest. 

Begin the day’s w^ork with the determina- 
tion to do it cheerfully and enthusiastically. 
When awakened, do not waste the first five 
minutes of your new day " snoozing " in 
bed, but rise and bath, and exercise, and 
dress in preparation for the day’s work. 

By rising five minutes earlier, you have 


five minutes to spare for breathing exercises. 
Stand at the cfien window^ and take long, 
dee]) breaths with the mouth shut. Begin 
with the arms lianging by the sitles, and, wuth 
each inspiration, raise them slowly, till they 
arc on a lc\el wuth the shoulders. The 
lungs and che>t arc now' fully expanded, and, 
as expnation begins, let the arms slow ly sink 
till they again hang loosely by tlie sides. 

If you arc accustomed to an early cup 
of te«i — many worried housekeepers regard 
tlieir morning tea as a stimulant lor the day’s 
work — do witliout it from this time forth. 
You w'lll feel beltei, and you will save an 
odd five minutes fust thing in the morning. 
The five minutes immediately succeeding the 
last moutliful of breakfast should be spent 
quietly at the table m pleasant conversation 
or perusal of the morning paper. To rush 
away immediately after breakfast, howcvei 
important your houseliold duties may be, 
is fi\e minutes wasted if you consider the 
effect on yoiii digestion. If you are an early 
riser, your sere ants wall cultivate the same 
desirable* virtue , and, il you have devoted 
an odd five minutes to wuiting down the 
woik ol each, you wull not leciuue to W'Oiry 
or nag at them over their morning duties. 

A Well-spent Five Minutes 

on the ])art of c\'ery household head is in a 
routine tour or msjiection ol the whole 
house eac!) morning. 

It every housekeeper would make up her 
mind to tins, things would never got into the 
slate of chaos which exists behind the scenes 
in some households. 

Bc'gmning with the attics and servants’ 
rooms, the mist j ess should visit each rcjom 
in t urn at a definite bom . She must give llie 
servants time to have tlu‘ir work finished, and 
can cx'cupy hcisclt with her owm ])ersonal 
duties till that time. 

Seivauts, like the rest of us, have a deal 
of human nature in their ccjinpositions ; 
and, il they kiiow^ they have to serve a 
methodical mistress, who has a seeing eye, 
and w4io will not overlook careless, slipshocl 
work, they w ill w^ork accoidmgly. The touch 
ol the mistress ol the house also is required 
m every room, liowcver well it may be 
clcjaned ; she straightens a curtain, removes 
old magazines ancl papers, <ind gives the 
necc.ssary touch ol home to a liou.se. 

The daily tour of bedrooms, living-rooms, 
nursery, larder, and kitchen, allows a 
mistress to see what department requires her 
special attentions. Method is akin to genius 
in that it means careful attention to detail. 
The methodical woman knows what her 
maids are doing at any hour of the morning. 
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and she sets alx)ut her own diuly duties 
in a practical fashion. 

The Cares of Letter-writing 

An odd five minutes in the course of the 
morning she devotes to answering a note 
received by the morning’s post. If her 
correspondence is voluminous, she must put 
aside a definile liour of the day lor its 
disposal. No tiling is so worrying to the 
ordinary woman as the accumulation of a 
heap of unanswered letters, notes, and 
postcards, and it is m connection with letter- 
writing mainly that the self-styled “ over- 
worked ” woman complains of lack of time. 

The busiest woman f know boasts that she 
never leaves a letter imanswcied Five 
minutes is sufficient time lor writing a 
courteous reply to a morning letter. Nobody 
expects voluminous correspondence in these 
days ol tedephones and telegrams ; even the 
most energet ic have no time for letter-writing, 
as it w«is known a generation ago. 

The Odd Five Minutes of the Studious Woman 

A girl who works for her living m a London 
office, and who has to spend twenty minutes 
moining and (^vening m a suburban tram, has 
learned the French language by the diligent 
use of time which woukl otherwise have Ixjen 
wasted in the inspection ol lashion plates. 

TJie power to do so means an interest in, 
and aptitude for, tins tyjx^ of work; but girls 
and women Jond of books can generally find 
an empty hall-hour m the day which they 
can use for mcmtal sell -improvement 

Make uj) your mind to study any language 
you arc interested m . the mere study is' a 
training for the mind and memory, and 
the discipline ol this .self- imposed Lisk is 
excellent. 11 you do not care for languages, 
t<ikc up botany or nature study. Jn an odd 
live minutes you will learn the chief charac- 
teristics of one group or order of flowers ; 
and, by taking the flowers as they eome in 
.season, you will add immensely to your 
interest m hie. Or, il you live m the country, 
study British singmg-birds. 

The old-fashioneci woman can spc'nd her 
odd minutes just as jn-ofitably in a more 
domesticated fa^^hion. The revival ol crochet 
provides excellent opjxirtunities for the 
diligent dis)x)sal oi many cxld moments. 

When tlic art of crochet is once acquired, 
il. becomes almost a mccheinictil pursuit , 
il is no bar to cciii versa! ion, and is a restful 
occupation as well. The girl who gets 
" keen ” on crochet will take her work to a 
concert, and will work a “ pattern ” in the 
intervals of a play or musical comedy. 
The engaged girl will do well to spend her odd 
five minutes in such useful fashion In six 
months’ time, by merely utilising an odd five 
minutes here and an odd half-hour there, she 
will produce enough crochet to decorate her 
bed and table linen at a minimum cost. 

Knitting is too old-fashioned and too stale 
an occupation for the girl of the period, but 
the sensible woman can spend many an odd 
five minutes making socks and stockings in 
stray moments. 


Lace-making is yet another profitable 
method of disposing of one’s odd time, 
^^oung and healthy women do not require to 
consider the question of rest during the day. 
Their “ rests ’’ should consist of change of 
occupation, and they should always have a 
piece of lace, or crochet, or needlework to 
j)ick up at tea-time or after dinner. 

A diligent girl, full of energy and vitality, 
hiib no need to sit with folded hands even 
during that time of the day devoted to re- 
creation. It IS another matter for the over- 
w'orked housewife, who owes it to herself 
and her family to allow herself judicious 
periods ol lest during the day. 

Five Minutes Devoted to 3iitton8 and Tape 

Few men can be made to icalisc that 
such an essentially womanly occupation as 
mending may pall upon their women-folk 
alter a time. " There is only one thing 
worse than darning and sewing shirt- 
buttons,” said one of the overworked 
housewives to me, the other day, “and that 
IS willing letters” A little c ross-cxamina- 
liou elicited the fact that, both m the matter 
of mending and letter-wanting, her dislike 
was so deep that she never did either till 
absolutely compelled to do so. 

The result was an apjialling accumulation 
ol mending and corrcspondcnc e. Now, if 
that woman w^ould devote an odd five minutes 
d.iily to leplacmg a button, sewnng on a tape, 
and answeiing a letter, slie woultl never get 
iHihind with her w'ork, and would conse- 
quently escape much worry and tribulation 

Five Minutes’ Rest 

The best advice w^hich can be given to the 
busy woman is to acquire a habit of resting 
}"cw w'omcn know how to rest projxjrly 
When utterly fagged and w^orn out wath the 
petty details of house management, they will 
go out calling or shoj:)pmg. or spend half an 
hour chatting, under the mistaken idea that 
they are having ” a rest.” I do not advocate 
loafing Indeed, certain people rest best 
m change of occupation. The overworked 
brain mliy be rested by a walk in the fresh 
air, a spin on a bicycle, or a game ol golf , 
whilst the woman wdi(> spends most of her day 
out of doors will rest in reading quietly 
or listening to good music 

But, lor the \voman whose day is made 
up of irregular, harassing, household duties, 
short intervals of complete rest will do much 
to make life easier, healthier, and happier. 
Let yourself ” go ” ; he down on a couch 
with the limbs and body flaccid, close the 
eyes, and try to keep the mind a blank. 

Five minutes’ real rest about midday, 
and again m the afternoon, is not time 
wMsted, however ” busy ” you may be. 
You will be brighter and more able to tackle 
your \vork afterwards. Cultivate the habit 
of resting whenever you get the chance. 

There is no need to sit rigid and erect even 
in a train Acquire the art of getting into the 
most comfortable position you can, close the 
eyes, and rest your brain. The sensation of 
fatigue is Nature’s warning to us to rest. 
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ECONOMY IN EIGHTING 

Contitmed /torn pa^e jisX, Part sf 

The Appearance of Good Paraffin Oil — The Best Burners for Oil Lamps — Some Useful Devices — 
Danger of Glass Containers — The Best Form of Lamp Globes — The Management of Lamps 


Daraffin or kerosene oil is a refined petro- 
^ leiim, the product of the oil-wells of 
Russia and of the United States. 

As supplied for domestic use. it is a 
colourless, or nearly colourless, fluid, and 
should be free from turbidity and floating 
dirt particles. It should In' stored in an non 
drum A\ith a tap, by which the oil may be 
drawn off without disturbing the sediment, 
of which a certain amount is genendly 
present. 

Under ordinary careful management, pro- 
vided a good quality of oil is used, paraffin 
is perfectly safe. Many of the supposed 
explosions of mineral -oil lamps are not 
explosions at all, being the result of the over- 
turning of the lam]), and the escape of the 
oil, which then becomes ignited. Cheap 
oils are dangerous on account of their low 
“ flash -])oint,” or, in other words, of their 
volatile quality, which may possibly lead to 
an explosion in a badly constructed lamp. 

Lamps 

Mineral-oil lamps are of several types 
distinguished by the forms of their burners, 
the more important ol whudi will now be 
noticed. 

The “ t entral-draiight ” burner uses a 
tubular wick, and produces a cup-shaped 
flame Air is siqiplied to the outsule of the 
flame through the ])erlorations in the out- 
side metal-work of the burner, and to the 
inside ot the flame by a tube running thiough 
the oil reservoir from below', and forming the 
inside support of the tubular w'lck. A 
spreader — a mushroom-shaped appliance — 
IS inserted in the top of this tube to direct the 


central current of air on to the flame, and 
thereby to expand it into a cup form, the 
object being to intensify the combustion of 
the oil, and at the same time 1o give the 
flame a latger effective area. The central- 
draught burner is the best form for ordinary 
dome.stic use, and is said to give a maximum 
of light for a given consumption of oil. 

The “ duplex ” burner employs tw'O flat 
wicks, side by side, and though not quite so 
efficient as the central draught, is a simple 
and easily managed burner, and is prefcried 
by some on account of the case w'ilh which 
it may be trimmed and kejit in good order. 

Single flat and round W'lck burners of 
simple construction are used in small lamps, 
and call for no special description. 

Useful Mechanical Devices 

Lamp burners wuth patent extinguishing 
devices which act in the event of the lamp 
being overturned aic desirable in the interests 
of .safety, esjiecially when the management 
ol the lamps is left to servants ; and those 
burners fitted wuth mechanism to raise the 
chimney sup])ort, and thereby enable the 
wick to be lighted without removing the 
chimney, are convenient, and save a certain 
c' mount of brcakagi^s, eis w'cll as soiling of 
the clean chimney by handling. 

The use of lamps with glass containers 
cannot be too strongly conclemned, because 
ol the obvious danger ol fracture. The only 
excuse for the glass container is that the 
sup])ly of oil IS visible , but if lamps of 
timple capacity be bought a daily trimming 
and replenishment is sufficiently frec]^ucnt, 
and then there is no necessity to watch the 
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CENTRAL-DRAUGHT 


Two of the best types of lamp burners. 


The central draught burner is said to give a maximum of light for a given consumption of cil 
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A type of lamp that should not be purchased It is devoid alike 
of artistic merit and piactical usefulness 

Oil It'vol 111 Ihc conltiiiKM Oil k'vcl mdicalois 
lhi\o been filled to et'rbiin lyjies o 1 lamps 
Lamp ('onlainers should ha\e a 1 (‘movable 
c.ip Jor filling;, phuc'd near the eircumfeience, 
f^o as to be aeeessible 

When the burner has I0 lie lemove'd for 
lelilhn^; there is ahv.iys a habihly of the oil 
draining Irom the wK.k and soiling the out- 
side ol the lamp 

L.uiip burneis which aie secured in their 
containers with a bayonet joint, are less 
satislaetory than those with a screw joint, 
because the joint m time becomes loose, ancl 
the burner is apt to fall 01 be knocked oft 
The best form of container is one which 
has a concave depression on its upper 
surface for the pin pose of preventing spilt 
oil from running downwards 

I'ablc lamps of pillar form should Inivc 
licavy bases ol ample size, and those witli 
claw feet should have three feet m pre- 
icrcncc to four, as they are more stable. 

Much ornamental brass work is undesirable, 
as it is difficult to free from the oil, which 
is sure, sooner or later, to get into its crevices, 
and such lamps are not so easily lifted. 


Table lamps with removable containers arc 
liable to accident from incautious handling. 
Bracket and floor lamps arc generally so 
made, but the risk in their case is less, as 
their supports are usually left undisturbed. 

Suspension lamps should have chains of 
ample strength. Many incxpcnsnc lamps 
of this type arc unsafe owing to the flimsy 
chaiacter of the links. Those in which the 
links m(;r(dy hook together arc dangerous, 
unless the hooks be so arranged that they 
cannot be discnguged without bending the 
me tab work 

All suspension lamps should h.ave ample 
smokc'-eaps to save the ceiling from carbon 
dejiosit. 

Opal domes arc efficient as reflectors to 
mt(‘rcepl and thrown downw'ards tlie bright 
rays, whith olluu'wise would go toillnmmate 
th(i cc'ihng ; silk shades arc less so Ojxil 
domes arc best for tabic pillar lamps wdicn 
the light is rccpiircd on the tabic lor meals 
or w'orlc 

Olobes aic useful when it is desired I0 
diffuse the light generally throughout the 


S>H/iD£ 

sorr£f^s 

TH£ UCHT 



LARCE RND 
HERVY 
S/9SE 


A safe and useful type of table lamp, good in design and well 
adapted in every respect for its purpose 
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room. Those of opal glass suppress all glare 
from the flame, but they absorb nearly 
50 per cent, of the useful light. Frosted 
globes are better in appearance, and absorb 
only 15 per cent, of the light. Cut, engraved, 
and coloured glass globes arc objectionable 
because of the non-unifoim character of the 
light they transmit, and the same apphes to 
blown glass globes and cup shades, when 
the transparency of the glass is broken by 
fliitings and other patterns. 

Silk shades, used mostly with floor and 
table kimps, for decorative effect, should 
be lined with white silk, whatever may be 
the colour of the outside covering, and the 
top opening should be large enough to pre- 
vent scorching by the heat radiated from 
the lamp chimney. Red shades are .said to 
have a bad effect on the eyes Yellow, 
white, and green are better colours. 

Pendant lamps fitted with joohshed and 
lacquered beaten copper reflectors are 
decorative in character, and are said to 
render the light shadowdess. 

Talc diffusers, to fit to the lamp chimneys. 


are useful in distributing the carbon emitted 
from the lamp when it is burning, but they 
do not consume it. 

Management. The common complaint 
that lamps are messy and troublesome to 
manage has very little foundation, except 
in the minds of those persons vvJio will not 
take the trouble to master the simple details 
of trimming. 

Wherever lamps are used as the principal 
means of illumination, proper appliances 
should be at hand lor trimming them. 
These should comprise : 

Oil-drum with tap, filler, small tin funnel, 
soft absorbent duster, chimney brush, 
scissors or wick cutter. 

A spare supply of wicks and chimneys for 
all lamps .should be kept, and .stored in a dry 
place 

All lamps which have been burned at 
night should be trimmed the following 
morning, and the operation should never 
be entru.stcd to ciiher careless or un- 
skilled hands. 

’I o be continued. 
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{.otUmutd /torn fa 'e 3$ 

Value o! Empties — Takirg Advantage of Sales for Household Requisites 


In this connection, note should be made of 
* certain allowances for returned empties, 
in the form of bottles and boxes. Biscuits 
bought in the tin are charged with the value 
of the tin, amounting to as much as 8d. lor 
a full-sizcd tin, which is allow'ed on its 
return to the shop In some cases this may 
represent one-third of the sum paid lor the 
full tin. Where .servants are kept, careless- 
ness in such matters ])lays into their hands, 
and enables them to obtain pocket-money m 
return for the unconsidered empties 

Questions of free delivery may often be 
solved in favour of the purchaser if the 
matter be broac hed and agreed upon at the 
time of purchase In some estalihslmients 
free delivery is made conditional on the 
order reaching a certain money value, and 
although it would be false economy to make 
unnecessary purchases for the puiqiosc of 
obtaining the benefit of free delivery, it may 
often hap])cn that the value of the order 
may be brought to the required limit by the 
inclusion of some additional item, or by 
increasing the cpianlity ol one Much 
trouble may be saved and economy effected 
by preparing a shopping list beforehand. 

Another point, which hardly receives so 
much attention as it deserves, is to watch 
the market, so accommodating one's re- 
quirements that when a certain article is 
high in price its place may be taken by 
.something else. Fish frequently fluctuates 
m price, and when .soles arc is 8d. a pound, 
it would be advisable to forego that kind ol 
fish and to substitute cod, at 6d. per pound. 
And so wTth other commodities which are 
subject to fluctuation. This implies that 
the housewife should personally attend to 


the shopping, which is really the only plan 
by which economies may be effected. Ser- 
vants, as a rule, aic little interested in 
making a bargain when they arc not spending 
their own money. 

The same article is not always jiriced the 
same at different shops, so that a little 
tiouble spent m making inquiries may reveal 
just where a given article may be obtained 
at its lowest market value without deteriora- 
tion m quality. This applies particularly 
to proprietary articles, the qucdity of which 
does not vary If it .should be a convxmieiice 
to purcha.se all goods ot a certain class at 
one shop, say, groceries, the shojikceper, on 
learning that one of his competitors is 
selling an article below^ his price, w ill generally 
concccle the difference rather than lose a 
sale, and possibly a customer. 

It IS almost .su])erfluous to mention the 
half-yearly sales at the large drapers’ 
establishments. Though dear to the hc^art 
of iho.se who study economy m dress, the) 
also aifoid opportunities lor buying many 
things ol household utility at lower prices 
than usual Table-lmen, bcd-linen, cloths, 
dusters and towels, carpets, rugs, and u])- 
holstery materials are amongst the articles 
the purchase of which may generally be 
deferred till “ sale time,” and then effected 
at prices considerably below current rates. 

The householder must have a sharp eye 
on little expenses. ” A small leak may 
sink a great ship ” is an ajihorism quoted 
by Dr. Franklm, and it has an appropriate 
application in the scheme of household 
economy. ” The needless thing is dear at 
a penny ” is another wise truth that should 
not be overlooked in domestic expenditure. 
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temptations ^ 

By ELIZABETH STENNETT 

The Disadvantages of a Basement House — Area. Courtships Inadvisable — Dishonest Liberality— 
How the Burglar and the Blackmailer Acquire their Information 


’‘Fiiii: conscientious housekeeper who hon- 

^ ('slly endeavours to maintain a lhorouf;li 
pras]i of her domestic alf.urs m all depart- 
meritb should keep a waiy eye upon the .11 ea. 
That there arc possibilities of dangei 111 the 
areas of our liouses is recognised by most 
]X'ople , but by few is it realised how 
numerous and serious these dangers are. 

Apart from hygienic considerations, u|X)u 
winch we sliall touch jiresently, an area 
(‘utrance is objectionable from the fact that 
tlK‘ mistress cannot very well keep it imd(‘r 
ol)servation. It is her own fault if sh^ is 
Ignorant of what takes place at the tioiit 
door, but unless she is of an exceptionally 
prying disposition, she can hardly know all 
that occurs at the basement entrance. Too 
often she satisfies herself by jirovidmg the 
aiea gale with a, kx k, and seeing that it is 
used alter dark , but while this is m itself a 
wise ])]*(*( aution. it obviously d(K‘s not lessen 
the dangers of the (hiytime. Indeed, it may, 
to som(‘ extent, im lease them by causing 
undesirable \'isitois to call 111 the afternoon 
instead of m the exeniiig. Some go so iai as 
to unlock the aie.i g<ite only on the periodic 
Msits ol the coalman, the dustman, etc., but 
this IS a])t to ])io\e very me oiivement 

I lu‘ leal solution ot tlie difficult y is to Ine 
in a house 1 lial has no basennent . But , unloi - 
tiin.iteh', the value ol land in our laigc towns 
causes most house's ol any ])re)lensu)ns to be 
built with a semi-subterr.ine<ui legiem, which 
usually accommodates the kitchen and the 
deiinestic offices Forewarneel, heiwever, is 
ft)ieai me'el, and li the mistress of such a house 
will emly take the trouble to understand llie 
^peei.d dangers < onnecteel with an area 
euliance she m.iy, by the exeicise of eommon- 
sense and kindly supei vision, do much to 
le'ssen them 

The Da ijfers of Followers 

Kitchen e on rt ships eoiistitute one of the 
less seriems ol these elangers Tt is a well- 
worn joke that the juihce-man has a special 
predilection lor the cooks on his beat In 
London, however, the maid servant generally 
]iicfers the soldier, but, ioi sonu* strange 
reason, there seem to be fewv servants who 
i an resist the fasc mat 10ns of a man in uniform, 
and area friendships of this character need 
to be guarded against by the mistress of the 
house both in her own interest and in that of 
the servants. The intentions of Tommy 
Atkins or of Robert may, of course, be strictly 
honourable ; but, on the other hand, they 
may not, and, in any case, surreptitious 
courtships of this character are distinctly 
inadvisable. The mistress who takes a 


conscientious interest in the welfare of her 
servants should not only warn them against 
this kind of thing, but should also prevent 
its occ urrence. 

A waim Slipper on a cold winter's night 
is, no doubt, a strong temptation to the 
average ixiliccman, wdiose lot is sufficiently 
comfortless ; but it is the mistress of the 
house wdio is the loser by the transaction. 
If IS no part of her duty to provide icfrcsh- 
ment for the male acquaintances ol her maids, 
and w'heii she finds reason to w'ondcr at the 
speed with w'hich the remains ol a cold 
joint wall vanish, she ^vould do well to find 
out how many moufhs she is rcallv feeding. 
If IS not sufficient, how^ever, lo forbid the 
entertainment of visitors m the kitchen , 
cold provisions are easily handed up through 
the aiea railings. 

Dishonest Generosity 

That touch of Nature w^luch is pojnilarly 
supposed to make the whole world km may 
cause some mistresses to look wnth a lenient 
and c\ en sympathetic eye upon “ lollow'crs ” , 
but it IS only common-sense to make it a 
lule that servants’ visitors are limited as lo 
number, and that none arc to be entertained 
w'lthout the knowledge of the mistress. 

In tins connection it should be borne in 
miiid that the relatives of servants sometimes 
levy toll upon domestic stoics ; and it is 
often a good plan not to engage those w'hose 
relations live m the neighbourhood, unli'ss 
their character is knowm lo be above sus- 
jiicion. Jn many a case the old folks at 
home have been kept well su]i})liecl with 
gioc cries, cold meat, and the like by the 
kindly but dishonest geneiosity oi the cool^, 
wdio has regularly handed out parcels alter 
daik. This, of course, is usu.ally a icflection 
u|X)ii the managing qualities of the mistress, 
for if provisions aie systematica II v ordered 
and apjiortioned, it wall bo impossible for any 
serious leakage to escape speedy detection 

Thtue IS a still more serious danger in 
eonnecTion with visitors to the aica’door. 
The aveiTige servant is usually open to flat- 
tery, and apt to wTkomc a jiassmg flirtation 
as a pleasant relief to a somewhat mono- 
tonous life. Hence burglars and other bad 
characters often avail themselves ol the 
accessibility of a thoughtless servant wdien 
they wish to obtain information about the 
house. 

The only way to prevent this is to warn 
the servants against promiscuous acquaint- 
anceships, and rigidly to prohibit all gossip 
at the doors. 


To be continued. 
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WOMAN’S BEAUTY BOOK 


This section is a complete g^uide to the art of preserving and acquiiing beauty. How wide 
is its scope can be seen from the following summary of its contents : 


Beatiiijul U'onicH in IJistoiy 
'J leaf mint oj ihe Hair 
'J'hi Beauty of Mot fur hood and 
Old 

7'Iie Ef)i ( t of Diet on Beauty 
Bi Cl kli r. Sun bin n 
Beauty Hatfu, 

Manu lire 


'I'he Beautiful Baby 
The Beautiful Child 
Health and Beauty 
Physical Cultuic 
How the Houu'ivife may Pre- 
sert'e Her Good Looks 
Beauty Loads 


Beauty Secrets Mot he is oui;ht 
to I'eath their Dair^hters 
The Complexion 
The 'J'eeth 
The Eyes 
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BEAUTIFUL WOMEN IN HISTORY 

EiaZABETH DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI 

By BHARL ADAM 


pv^ERY one is Timiluir with Mrs KossctlTs 
^ beauty It entninccd her husband so 
completely that he immortalised it on many 
a canvas, and, even \Nhcre he did not actually 
set out to paint her ])ortrait, the type she 
represented always left its mark on his 
work 

And she w^as wonderfully beautiful Her 
eyes must Inive ticen indescribable , no tw'o 
of her a-dmircis saw them alike To one 
they a])peared an iins])arkhng greenish blue, 
to another a golden brown, while Lady 
Burne-Jones, v\ho knew^ her well, c<dls them 
agate colour, and wonderfully luminous, 
w hose light seemed sc«ircely to be veiled even 
when the deep, perfect eyelids were drooping 
over them. Her lips were lull and curving, 
her skin white and delicately pink, and 
the beautilully poised head was crowned 
with a wealth of soft and shining red- 
gold hair, which was always very loosely 
arranged, and fell in heavy wings over her 
temples. 

The ArtUt and His Model 

Her name, before she married Rossetti, 
w^as Elizabeth Eleanor Siddall. Her father 
was a Sheffield culler, who had moved to 
Newington Butts. But wt know' little of her 
people. Rossetti’s brother William remarks 
that her sister was a jilcasing young 
woman, that her elder brother w as a sensible, 
well-conducted man, and that the vounger 
w as somew'hat weak-minded Elizabeth seems 
to have been quite the most talented of the 
family. They were very poor. Elizabeth 
herself was earning a living as shop assistant 
in a bonnet shop in Cranbourne Alley, near 


Leicester Square, in the ye.ir when l^ossetti 
met her for the first time. 

This W71S early in 1830. It chanced Unit 
Walter Howell Devcrell, a clever young 
artist and a great friend of Rossefti’s, 
acc ompanied his mother to this shoj) one day, 
and his attention w'as attraced THizabeth’s 
lovely face and tall, graceful form. lU* 
decided that she was just the model for the 
figure of Viola in a scene between Viola 
and the Jester from “ Twelfth Night,” on 
which he was then engaged. He obUiined 
Mrs SiddalTs address, persuaded her to 
allow' her daughter to sit for him, and carried 
her off to his studio There she met Rossetti, 
who was his friend's other model for this 
picture The tw'O fell dccjiJy in love, and 
about a yccir afterwards they bcc<iinc on- 
gaged. 

The Troubled Way of Love. 

As the intimacy between the two grew, 
Rossetci found that Elizabeth’s uncommon 
beauty w’as by no means her sole attraction 
In spite of a lowly birth, she had a singularly 
refined nature, and there w as a sweet reserve 
in her manner that was very fascinating. 
She had been given very little educ^ition, 
but she w'as fond ol reading, and had em- 
])loycd her leisure hours well. Moreover, 
to Rossetti’s delight, she soon showed no 
small talent for art and literature, and her 
lover took the utmost interest in her painting 
and her poems, and w'as most enthusiastic 
over them. 

Of course, he was never tired of painting 
her portrait, but the first great pictui'e 
in which she figures is the water-colour 
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representing Beatrice denying Dantc*s salu- 
tation at the marriage feast 

The engagement was a long one, partly 
owing to Kossctti’s lack of means, and partly 
to Miss Siddall’s delicate health She 
dcvclo))cd a tendency to consumption, and 
Rossetti sent her to Hastings He spent 
much time with her there, and as a result 
got inlo financial difficulties John Riiskin, 

however, who much 

culmired the young 
artist's work, gener- 
ously came to the 
rescue, and ])ut him on 
his feel again 

Kiiskin w a s most 
enthusiastic in his 
])raises of Miss Siddall, 
whom he sjioke of as 
«i “noble, glorious 
creature,” and he 
looked after both her 
and Koss('tti with 
almost fatherly care 
In the spring of 1.S35, 
he made the arrange- 
ment wuth her that 
she should exe( ute 
v.irious works ior him 
u]) to the value of 130 
.1 ye<ir. But two years 
Kiter her health was so 
precarious that she 
w«is unal)lo to f ultil her 
jiait of the bargain, 
and although Riiskin 
was ])cilcttl\' willing, 
even anxious, to con- 
tmu(‘ the allow ante 
without any return 
being made, she and 
Rossetti nalurallv lelt 
the\' ( ould not t.ike 
.uhantage ol this 
generosity 

I 11 ] u 11 e , 1^35, 

Kuskin ga\e her an 
introduction to Dr 
.^cl.ind, of Oxiord, and 
she remained his guest 
foi some little tmie, 
th it he might the 
better exaiiiinc* the 
( ondition ot her health 
She sjient tlu‘ winter 
oi () in the South 

ol France, «it his sug- 
gestion, but she be- 
came no better, and Elirabeih Danu Cia nel Kosb^iti. 
tor the next Icwv yeais husband has immoi talis< 



tor the next Icwv yeais husband has immon 

was always very ill ^ m/ - m av«w 

Kossctti's anxiety on her behalf seriously 
interfered wnth his woik at this time 

In i8bo he decided to marry her. In a 
letter wTitten to his mother Irbm Hastings 
he says . 

“ Like all the important things I ever 
meant to do — to fulfil duty or secure happi- 
ness — this one has been deferred almost 
beyond possibility. I have hardly deserved 


that Lizzie should still consent to it, but she 
has done so, and I trust I may still have 
time to prc3vc my thankfulness to her.” 

And in a letter to his brother wTitten at 
the .same time, he says : 

“ Lizzie’s health has been in such a broken 
and miserable state for the last few' days as 
to render me more miserable than I can 
possibly say . . I hive been inquiring as 
to a .s])ccial licence, 
as there seems little 
prospect of her being 
able as yet to enter 
the cold church wuth 
safety, but I find this 
])romises so much 
delay and exjiensc as 
to be hardly possible. 
The ordinar\' licence 
we already have, and 
1 still trust to (R)d wc 
may be enabled to use 
it. If not, I should 
hav'e s o m u c h t o 
grieve for, and, what 
IS worse, so much to 
reproach myselt with, 
that I do not know 
liow' it might end for 
me ” 

But they w^ere 
married, alter all, at 
vSt Clement’s ('hurch, 
Hastings, in the un- 
lucky month ol May 
The honcNinoon was 
])assed 111“ France 
'J'hey s])ent a tew days 
with some friends of 
Rossetti’s in Bou- 
logne, and then went 
on to l\iris Here he 
coiniileted his “How 
they M e t T h e in - 
selves ” Mrs Ro.ssetti 
was the model for the 
sw^oomng girl 'fra- 
dition has it that the 
person who meets his 
or her ow n w raith may 
expect to die before 
many months have 
gone by, and strangely 
enough, Mrs Rossetti’s 
death took ])lace in 
less than two years’ 
time 

These two years 

. whose incomparable beauty her were VCry liailliy OllCS. 

The youns people were 
well suited to each 
other, besides being very much in love. 
Ros.setti could nev^er have settled dow n to a 
thoroughly domestic life. For years he had 
seldom left his work until nine at night, 
when he rushed out to dine at a restaurant. 
His wile, on her side, had no taste for house- 
wifery, and these bachelor habits of her 
husband’s suited her well. The two had many 
friends, the most intimate of these being the 
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Madox - Browns, the Morrises, and John then went out again to his class at the 


Ruskm. The last named wrote the following 
beautiful little note to Rossetti soon after 
his marriage : 

“ I think Ida ” (his pet name for Mrs. 
Rossetti) “ should be very happy to sec 
how much more beautifully, perfectly, and 
tenderly you draw when you are drawing 
her than when you draw anybody else. 
She cures you of all your worst faults when 
you only look at her ” 

Swinburne was another of their little 
circle, and his opinion of Mrs. Rossetii is well 
worth quoting : “ To one, at least, who knew 
her better than most of her husband’s friends, 
the memory of all her marvellous charms of 
mind and person, her matchless grace, love- 
liness, courage, endurance, wit, humour, 
heroism and sweetness— is too dear and sacred 
to be profaned by any attempt at expresson.” 

Her Death 

Some of Rossetti’s jiet names for his wufe 
were strange indeed — he constantly refers 
to her as CUiggum, (iuggums, or Ciug ! Mrs 
Rossetti also called him the last, and perhaps 
■ihc invented the name for him on the 
strength of its beginning with the same 
letter as (iabricl 

Throughout her short married life Mrs 
Rossetti was seldom well, although she 
rt'as never quite so ill as she was ]ust before 
lier marriage, and she died in iS(u, as a 
result not of consumption, but of an over- 
lose of laudanum, which she w^as in the 
liabit of taking to relieve the acute neuralgia 
from wdiich she suffered so much Her 
leath w'as a terrible blow^ to Rossetti I'liey 
liad been dining with Swinburne, one 
old February night, at the Sabloniere 
Restaurant, in Leu ester Square Rossetti 
^vent home afterwards wath his wife, and 


Working Men’s College. He returned to 
Chatham Place about eleven, to find Mrs. 
Rossetti insensible, while on a table beside 
her was an empty phial which had contained 
laudanum. Doctors were summoned im- 
mediately, but she never regained conscious- 
ness, and m the early morning she died. 

Her husband was nearly mad with grief. 
“ Oh, Lizzie, Lizzie, come back to me ! ” 
he cried, as he stood by the corpse, in 
deepest agitation. And on the second or 
third day after her death, when she looked 
even lovelier than ever, he refused to believe 
she was dead. It might be a mere trance, he 
insisted, and he could not rest till doctors 
had been called in and had assured him she 
was indeed no more. He placed in her 
coffin the MS. of a number of his poems. 
“ I have often been writing at those poems,” 
he said, ” when Tazzie was ill and suffering, 
and 1 might have been attending to her, and 
now they shall go ” Seven years later, 
however, he yielded to the entreaties of his 
friends, and after much hesitation allowed 
them to be recovered from the grave. 

Rossetti’s Sorrow 

There seems no doubt that his wife’s 
death unhinged Rossetti’s mind somewhat. 
Two or three years afterwards we find him 
giving much attention to spiritualism, in 
the hope of communicating with hei , arul 
one day he brought home from his rambles a 
chaffinch, which, he informed his friends 
wnth conviction, was the spirit of his dead wnle 

The paintings she has handed down to 
us arc distinctly like her husband's in tone, 
though the draughtsmanship is less jieriei t, 
and the colouring more crude Nevertheless 
she had a romantic imagination, and her 
w'ork IS graceful. 


TME AIRT OF MAIIRDRESSSMO 

By DAVID NICOL, Diploma of Honour at the Pans Exhibition. Coiffeur b> Appointment 

to H M. The Queen 

( ontinu.J fio/n fai:t jJf>, I'aft iO ^et also 2 touli\f>iece 

Some further Notes on the Foundation — Pads, and How to Fix Them Detachable Pads Pads 
Made by French Combing— Dressing the Hair in Different Styles 


Dkfore considering pads, their use, and 
^ how' to fix them, I should like to 
^ay a little more about that very vital 
part of the coiffure — the foundation. In 
the last article directions were given re- 
garding the correct way to make and fix 
a foundation. Now, let it be clearly under- 
stood that the foundation has no connection 
whatever with the front hair. It is divided 
from it by that circular parting previously 
described, and the front hair is only attached 
to it by pins or combs udien the actual 
dressing of the hair begins. 

Let me warn ladies wdth a moderate 
allowance of hair against skimping the 
foundation. They often feel they want to 
Use the hair that should form the basis of 
their coiffure for curls, knots, etc. And the 


foundation suffers in consequence. Either 
make a proper foundation — or do without 
it. It lb better to be without one than 
to make a bad background, w'hich, through 
its skimpmess. only slips and wTiggles, 
offering no security to the dre.ssmg. Short, 
thick hair is far better tied, because such 
hair IS hard to twast into a tail, and 
unsatisfactory when tw istcd When the hair 
IS tied, rest assured that the fiim lump of 
hair below the tying place forms an admirable 
foundation. Do not think it is necessary 
to coil the hair as well as lying it. When 
lied, the foundation is as complete as when 
merely coiled, and the hanging tail CDf hair 
can then be used for anything decorative. 

Pin or tie the foundation very securely. 
A rickety background is worse than none. 
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Pins should be placed with decision, and 
worked in and out for security. When 
completed the perfect foundation should 
look like a neat coil of hair with a clear 
division surrounding it ; or the same 
division encircling a firmly tied tail of hair. 

Once the foundation has been properly 
made, it is time to begin dressing the rest 
of the hair. The front and side portions 
— most important items, these — are hanging 
over the foichead and ears, ready for use. 
Jf liked, a little fringe of hair for subsequent 
Frenth combing is left all round the bade 
of the head below the foundation. 

The first step towards the actual diessing 
IS connected with pads. Aie they to be 
used or not ^ Now, pads may be of two 
kinds : (1) Those made of the hair itself 

by Fiench combing ; (2) those manufac- 

tured from ladies’ combings or bought — 
in cither ease unattached to the head. The 
former kind of pad is the more popular 
nowadays, as many ladies have an invim iblc 
prejudice against put-on pads. They think 
them heavy and awkward. 

Certainly French combing the hair gains 
exactly the same effect as a detachable 
pad, and is more comfortable. But it can- 
not bo denied that under vvvy heavy hats 



How to place a Pompadour frame on the head The ends should 
come almost above each car, and be pinned securely in position 

this sort of pad is liable to collapse, and the 
coiffure to lose its shajic. Still, comfort 
IS a great consideration, and a comb care- 
fully passed through the hair — the pointed 
end of a tail-comb for preference — will 
soon lift a damaged dressing into position 
again. French combing may become 
squashed and flattened, but it never comes 


out until the hair is undone and brushed. 
Man 3^ ladies prefer to French comb their 
own hair and risk the possible di.sorder 
after wearing a hat than revert to stuck-on 
pads. But to all ladies with thin tresses my 
.strong advice is — wear a light pad, because 
wdth fine hair French combing is never very 
satisf actor}". Pads, as such, have rather 
lost favour now’adays, simpK" because ladies 
remember the weight}^’ arrangements of our 
grandmothers’ time. 

As a matter of fact, the pads of to-day — 
light, airy, featherweight inventions -have 
no possible relationship to the heavy, 
clumsy, unhealthy, airless contrivances of 
a lew 3'cars ago. Hair-dressing has made 
vast strides latterly. Ladies are beginning 
to realise that it is an art which can make or 
mar their appearance. A great deal of the 
modern prejudice against bought j-iads 
arises from ignorance of their imjirovcd 
( onditions. T do not deny that old-fashioned 
jiads were horrors to l^e avoided studiously 
b\'^ the w^oman wTio respected her hair, 
and did not desire constant headaches. 
But such a reproacli cannot be levelled 
at the pads of to-day. 

A gieat inan}^ ladies prefer not lo French 
comb their hair — this, agciin, arises fioin an 
erroneous impression tliat such a course 
IS injurious. So the}" have those combings 
which arc not long enough for a genuine 
“ tail ” made into light rolls, which they use 
as pads. And vcr\^ excellent jiads, too. 
It IS ncecssar\^ to give an explanation of 
jiads attached, and pads detached, as so 
man\" ladies use citlicr method according 
to their owm lanc\". 

Mow to Fix a Pad 

WIk’U the j)ad is ])art of the hair, and is 
made bv French ccnnbing, the fixing of that 
])<id and dressing the front hair aie synony- 
mous, and will be described in due course. 
Blit wTien the ])ad is detached it has to be 
fixed, and f^rol^erlv fixed, before the fiont, 
side, or back hair is tonclied. Whcllier the 
pad IS j)art of the hair or sejiarate. Jd'ench 
combing is imperatice. A full dcsci ijition 
of flic correct ivay to French comb the hair 
appeared 111 the last article, and should 
be larelull}^ studied before attcmjiting to 
diess the hair or fix pads. 

To fix a pad, the front and side hair must 
be divided according to the style ot dicssmg 
desired. We will supjiose that a pad has 
to be fixed for a Pompadour clressmg. 
Divide the front hair three times, leaving 
a piece hanging over the forehead, and tw^o 
])ieces over each ear. Taft the centre piece 
III the left hand, and French comb it lightly 
but firmly, as previously directed. Repeat 
the same process with the side pieces, 
dividing each piece once or twice, if needed 
(accoidmg to the thickness of the hair). 
The hair to be used for dressing is then 
standing round the head with the French- 
combed portion nearest to the foundation. 
Between the French combing and the foun- 
dation the pad is placed. 
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Take the pad — which, for a Pompadour 
dressing is usually in one piece — and lay it 
along the head between the foundation and 
the loose French-combed hair. The ends 
of the pad should come almost above each 
ear. Fix the pad securely with several 
pins at the ends and the centre, pinning 
it to the foundation. It is then perlectly 
firm, and rests against the loun datum on 
one side, and the French-combed hair on 
the other. When the ])ad is fixed, the front 
hair IS raised, and light! v smoothed with a 
small brush ; then dravsn across the pad 
and pinned to the foundation beyond. 
This method ol fixing the jiads obviates % 
all possibility of shpjnng, and therefore is 
worth earelul consideration. For, as all 
ladies who use them vill agree, there is 
nothing worse than a ^'aelllatmg ])ad. 

It the hair is dressed with a side or centre 
parting, the method is much the same, only 
the ]xid IS then in two pieces. The hair 
having been partc'd in the neeessarv ]>la( e, 
and French-combed lightly (do not From h 
comb as much ivith a jiacl as without), 
the pads arc again placed betw^een the loose 
hair and the ioundation, lunning u]) to the 
parting and down to the car on eithei side. 
Ibxing a pad is rc'ally a very smqile matter 
if there be something solid to fix it to. 

The Choice of a Stylo 

It IS useless to try to fix a ])ad to a lot of 
loose, unscHured haiis, which will be pulFd 
in every diicxtion once the dressing starts. 
French ('ombing is doubly necessaiy wlum 
a detachable jiad is used, because, without 
it, even the nu.est hair is apt to divide ni 
time, and reveal the pad With jirojier 
ib'ench combing abo\ e it, the pad runs no 
risk ol being exposed to the ])ublic eye. 

Having made the foundation, and t.xed 
the ])ads - if anv are used — it is time to 
deal with the ditticult prolilem of the stvle 
in which the trout han is to be dicssed 
Some ladies jiiefer themsebes with a ( cnitre 
parting, others \ ary tlie style ol thcar 
dressing every wc'ck or so. I would only 
add a word of warning — an ujistaiicling 
eoitlure is fatal to a long, thin lace, and 
broad, short features do not look their best 
with a ividc type ol dressing. 

The styles lor dressing the front hair 
are actually four, w'hich may be vaiied by 
the addition ol side curls oi extia putts 
When no separate ])ads arc used, it is as 
w'cll to understana the correct way to make 
a pad or French combing for- (i) Pom])a- 
dour , (2) centre parting, d la V ler^c ; 

(^) centre parting, Louis XV. (three putts) , 

(4) side parting. The Pompadour st\lc 
is w-ell knowm, and very popular. It looks 
well in soft, w^avy hair which tails a little 
forw'ard over a pretty forehead If no jiad 
IS used, the hair must be divided as before. 
The number ot times it is redivided for 
making the pad depends on the cjuality 
of the hair. Taking each strand m turn, 
French comb them thoroughly on the side 
furthest from the face. A good, thick ridge 
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of shortened hairs should be left, close to 
the head. The pieces are then gathered 
together in one hand — sometimes half is 
done at a time — and brushed lightly on 
the side that will show^ so as not to remove 
any of the French-combed pad. The hair 
is then drawn back towards the foundation, 
the ends are turned under to the desired 



A pad in two pieces in position on the head, between the loose 
hair and the foundation 

si/e. and the roll is sc'cured with jiins or 
combs to the ioundation 

For a centre ])artmg d la Ibc/gc, the pad 
is only small Having ])arted the hair m 
the centre, and eigam above the eais, divide 
e.uh side m half, and lift it ujiwards toivards 
the centre paitni^ hh'cmch comb the two 
centre ]nc-ces on the underneath, and the side 
piece's on the part nearest to the bach of the 
nech. When the hair is dressed, this again 
foims a pad For the laniis XV. jnilis, 
divide the hair as before, but Frcmch comb 
the cent 1C ]neces almost as lor a Pompadour 
dressing — i e , on the inside. When brushed, 
they are twnsted round and draw n down on to 
the forehead. Divide the side pieces .several 
limes, and French comb thc'in underneath, 
These ]iults need rather substantial ])ads, ancl 
so the French combing must be very decided. 

For a side parting the method of making 
a pad of the hair itself is much the same as 
for a dressing d la Vierge, the parting only 
being moved. The hair is French combed 
underneath, towards the ears and back 
of neck, and is drawn smoothly across the 
head, or pushed outwards into a slight puff. 

To be continued. 

I C 
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DIET AS AN AID TO BEAUTV 

Sallow Complexions Caused by Wrong Diet — The Mixed Diet is Sensible — Special Diets may 
Cure Special Ilk — Foods which Harm the Complexion and Foods which Benefit the Complexion 


l^iET plays an imjxnlant part in the 
^ makc-iip of a personality — " tell me what 
yon c.il and J will loll you what you are ” 
i)(‘]nf^ a 1)1^^ psychological and physiological 
trill li conijiiesscd into a small saying 

Mooii', in an anecdote about Lord Byron, 
says that when he (the historian) was eating 
a beolsteak, Lord Byron watched loi 
^^hll(^ and then said gravely : “ Mooie, 

don’t you find eating beefsteaks makes you 
feiodous ? ” This was a whimsieiil allusion 
to the truth winch has made some lamous 
and jiiobably over-yealoiis actors suit then* 
diet to the parts they were placing. 

Di)fe5tion and Beauty 

Tf there is any lesson to lx* draym from 
this toiidiict, how(‘vi'i , it is that a mixixl 
d)(‘ 1 , rather than a,n extreme of any kind, 
is tlie best for one yho wishes to hold a 
pi. ice in this world of many duties. 

A j.imous physician h.is said that most 
peo])le over tlic age of twenty-liye suffin* 
Jkmii some form of mdigeslion, and certainly 
iiuhgc'st ion is lli(‘ greatest enemy to the 
i om])lt‘\ion. But there an' so many iorms 
of indigi'stion that often this enemy, 
m.isqiiei ading under another name, avoids 
deleilion. A dull, earthy skin belonging 

10 .1 ])hlegmatic tempei.iment is an obyious 
u'sult of indigestion, and the cine lies in 
some s.unfice (»l the incliiial ion, especially 

11 the sufferer follows a sedentary occupation 
.111(1 wishes to sit a,iul rest m lu'r spare time. 
Foi siuh, fiesli air, active jifiy.sic.al exeicise, 
lowing, iiiimmg. skipping, and tennis arc 
lU'iess.iry. The body should be ws'll Irie- 
iioiied ev('iv moining, if onlv with a rough 
towel, and the diet must be light, digestible, 
and iiouiislnng. 

Jt is .1 sliangi' f.icf that wdnen of the 
type under discussion are fond of the very 
food tliev should a\oid, and* p.istrv, sw'eets, 
and malt hc]uors often form part of the 
chosen meal, whilst tea is lesorted to at 
any hour of the day. With legaid to tea, 
piO]ieily made and of a high quality — m 
tlie first place, it can be a useful and gentle 
stimulant, which it is ,1 mistake to supplant 
by cocoa very often, because with some 
people cocoa is likely to cause biliousness. 
A w'cll-knowm beauty speriahst without 
doubt ow'cs her success to the important 


pkice she gives diet in her treatment. She 
says that often the first look at a woman’s 
face enables her to tell whether the 
complexion was made up largely of food 
like pastry and bacon both these particular 
articles of food making the skin greasy.” 

A sallow^ complexion is caused by some 
illness of the liver, and bilious people can 
only attain a clear, fu'sh look by avoidance 
of particular food and an excess of any. 
Tea, coffee, and spirits are injurious, but 
milk — it can be rendered more digestible 
bv the addition of a pinch of salt — is a 
bc'autifier. Bicarbonate of soda in small 
dos(‘s IS a tre.isure to the woman of sallow 
complexion, and a seeming miracle has 
been w'ork(xl by taking every other day 
half a tc.aspoonful dis'-olved in warm water, 
W'lth, of ('onrse, careful attention to diet 
at the same time. 

But wnth regal d to special diets it is 
the height of jolly for anyone to adopt 
any one of them unless under medical 
advice. At the same time, tlicre is no 
doubt that a vegetarian diet is a means 
towards getting a beautifully clear com- 
plexion, v('g(daiians tliemsclves quoting the 
case of D.'iniel, who bc'came “fairer ,'ind 
latter ” alter a diet of “ pulse and water.” 

Foods Harmful to the Complexion 

Dr. Haig (tlu' author of a system of 
cm mg rheumatism and kindred compkimts 
by a (bet liom which all articles tending 
to the product' of uric acid m the Idood is 
eliminated) said that m Iw^o instances, at 
Ic^ast, his patients be( ome possessed of such 
remarkably clear and smochli complexions 
that they wcie accused of using cosmctiqiics. 

For the purposes of tins article, food 
may be rcgarcled as divisible into two 
classes — one of foods w 4 uch harm the 
complexion, and the other of foods beneficial 
lo the beauty-seeker. Meal is in the first 
class, especially pork and veal, since these 
are digestible^ by fenv people. Anything 
found indigestible by the individual must 
be also put in the first class, and so peas, 
beans, and lentils arc to be banned by many 
women, especially if then* lives arc sedentary 
or if they fear obesity. If they agree, how- 
ever, they are food for the complexion. 

'lo be continued. 
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CHILDREN 


lliis section tells e\ci\ tiling that a mother ought to know and everything she should teuch her 
childien. It will cont.nn articles dealing with tlie wliole of a child’s life horn infancy to womanhood. 


A tev\ of the subjects aie 

The Baby 

C I oi hi i 

IJinv io a 

uXit) \e 
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Motht ) hood . 
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l; mentioned : 
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P'o)rii^)i St hop Is a)iii 

CoiiVDiis 
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Physical Training 
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1 '^UDlO-bi’ili 
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JwOilSti, WliJlOlli 
. ippa) a! lis 
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Amusements 
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Oiiidoo) (, a lilts 
Jiidooi ij allies 
How io Choose 7'ovs 
for Childien 
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FAMCY BAHCES FOR CHHILBMH 

I. THE SCARF DANCE 


Hy Mrs, WORDSWORTH, Principal of the Physical Training College, South Kensington 


Scarf Dances in Forcitrn Countries — Association with the East — Pictures and Statues Illustrating 
Scarf Movements— A Pretty Scarf Dance for Children 


’T’nr scarf dance is cssen- 
^ tuilly cosniO])olitan 
To every nation and 
almost e\ery dime it be- 
longs. Ill one Jorni or 
another. Originating in 
the Far East, whcic, m 
centuries gone by, every 
dance needed a veil or 
scarf to accentuate the 
grace of the dancer, ^carf 
dances have spread 
through Euro])e. 

To different places they 
have attached themselves 
in various ways. In 
(Treece, the scarf has al- 
ways been a popular 
adjunct to dances. In 
Russia, the peasants use 
kerchiefs, veils, or scarves 
in most of their measures. 
France owns an old- 
fashioned handkerchief 
dance, and in England — 
except in purely “ fancy'’ 
dances, the scarf is confined 
to the square handker- 
chiefs which arc such an 
important feature ot 
morns dances. 


I ‘ . 

4 

Mat tin yaio'i >( 

Introductory movement. Preparing to pick i 
the scarf 


Our maypole dance is 
an Anglicised version of a 
scarf dame, with coloured 
ribbons reiilacmg scarves 
In ]).irts of the count ly, 
and by many teachers, ,i 
charmingly quaint old- 
world measure tailed “My 
Lady (b-ecnsleevcs ” is 
still remembered. In it 
scarves arc much used. 

But it IS to the East 
that scarf dances really 
belong. In India, ('hina, 
Persia, Arabia, and Tur- 
key, in temples, palaces, 
and harems, the scarf 
dance finds its true envir- 
onment. To be really 
effective, a scarf dance 
needs an Eastern setting. 
It wants gleaming jewels, 
and the queer lights of 
some Eastern courtyard. 
It needs soft cushions, on 
which graceful women sit 
or lie ; marble floors, and 
huge weaving fans, and, of 
course, dusky hued slaves 
solemnly beat mg on 
strange instruments. 
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Fif’ 2 I lie scarl IS twr.ttd round the head, the right arm 
following the motions of the left 

111 siK h :in alm()S])lK'rc, full ol Oriental 
souihK and scouts, lo llio inonolonous boat- 
iiuj, ol tonoloss dvuins, slender bnAMi figures 
sw.iy and Iwirl Slatting with a deliberate, 
languorous grace, \Mlh mazy veils or scarxes 
entwining their jewelled arms, the Kastern 
(lain mg girls begin .i senes of wonderful 




/ 



F.g 3 Springing /<*•? flV m which the scarf is dropped 

icwatds the feet, then thrown quickly round the head 
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movements and pictures. As the music 
quickens, their feet move — faster, faster. 
The scarves fly out and inw^ards, clinging, 
curving, circling, adding to the natural 
beauty of pose and step. In a mist of 
coloured gauze the dancers fly round and 
round, finally sinking down exhausted, 
wrapped in their rainbow scarves. 

Such IS a scarf dance in the Far East. 
Even to-day, m India, Persia, and I'lirkey, 
.such dances arc performed, in a beautiful 
frame, before jirmccs and great potentates. 
In Turkey scarf dances w^erc, and still are, 
chiefly danced by the Bayaderes This 
])ccuhar sacred sect, living mementoes of 
antiquity, are priestesses of the god of love. 
They arc also found m India, the Land of 
'fern pies. In both countries Bayaderes are 
the corf>s de ballet of the temple, dancing 



Fir 4 The dancer makes gavotte springs in a circle, holding the 
scarf at the back, with head turned over her shoulder 

only in sacred jdaces and u]>on special 
festivals 

The girls that are to become Bayaderes are 
chosen when they are mere babies, and 
consecrated to a life that is esteemed a 
tremendous honour and privilege Most 
Hindoo and 'J'urkish women hold the 
fta^wlercs in high estimation, and long to 
join the honour.ible ranks of “ Dancers in 
the Tcmjile ” When a girl is chosen for 
this honour, she becomes a “Divine Spouse ’* 
at the age of nine All the Bayaderes live 
together under the care of old dancing 
women, who are no longer able to perform, 
but, owing to their special qualifications, 
have charge of the younger Biiyaderes. 

Both in Turkey and India the Bayad(*rc*s, 
whose dances always include scarf move- 
ments, dance to the music of the Talan. 
This instrument consists of tw^o discs, one 
polished steel, the other copper, w^hich are 
clashed or gently rubbed together, producing 
a metallic, unmusical sound. The Bayaderes, 
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Fig 5 The scarf is thrown into the air, to each side alicrnatcly 

on the occasion of a sacred dance, have Ihcir 
hair anointed with aromatic oil, and the 
^^reasy, shinini^j tresses fall in a shower about 
their hips. Among its jett}’ vaves s]r‘rkle 
diamonds, precious stones, and golden chains , 
also real flower petals and futts ot coloured 
silk. When twenty or thirty ot these 
graceful girls move slowly and rhythmically 
together, twisting their scarves, their arms 
w’aving, and their hair tailing like a dusky 
(111 tain aionnd tiiem, the\' pre-eiit a ])ictnie 
that Western nations cannot really 
comprehend. 

“ Their d«ince,” says Ai.igo, " is generally 
known! as the icha^n, and has certain 
cittinities to the Spanish landango ” In 
modern Spain the use of the m.mtilla m 
dancing has taken the placn* ot the ordinary 
scarf. ITolfncr says, referring to Indian 
temple dances * “ Young, veiled Ikiyaderes 
form groups before beginning to dance. 
At a signal from the liallct -master they 
<idvance, and unveil With infinite grace 
and art they mingle, intertwine, and glide 
apart, their veils flo, icing. 'J'he old dancing 
women, who sit on the ground surrounding 
them, clap their hands and sing mono- 
tonously ; while the intoxicating .scent of 
flowers floats on the w^arm air 

There are many wiriatu^ns of the Asiatic 
Bayadere dances, as seen at Srinagar, in 
Cashmere. Here the performers wc'ar bells 
on their ankles and sometimes on their 
wTists, which jingle musically with every 
step. Here, again, the connection between 
Eastern scarf dances and English morris 
dances is strongly marked ; for bells round 
the ankles and wrists are frequently used 


in morris dances. India owns another 
corps de ballet, composed of young men. 
who perform graceful poses, with the 
inevitable scarf movements as an accompani- 
ment. They are known ns the Cattecks, 
and arc all between eighteen and twenty 
years of fge, for on reaching their twentieth 
year they cease to be dancers. 

In Benares, the “ sacred city ” with 
1,400 temples, at the Festival of Ganesa, 
beautiful Bayaderes, richly dres.sed, g(! 
through a sacred and solemn scarf dance. 
The performers on this occasion are all young 
widows, who only dance m religious cere- 
monies, for they arc cs])ecially consecrated 
to divine service, and lead a very secluded 
life, apart from the ordinary BayadtTes. 

Russia has many different forms of Ihe 
scarf dance, and here, as in other Slav 
countries and in Greece, dances are usually 
associated wnth singing. Dancing songs are 
common to all the Russian provinces, 
w^hcrc the measure is rapid, .sometimes 
attaining a dizzy sjiecd 

Monsieur Dijon describes a (piaint Ru.ssian 
scarf dance. “ Let us join," he says, " this 
circle of peasants, young and old. The men 
and maidens do not commingle, but stand 
silently apart like dumb creatures. Suddenly 
one of the dancers takes off his caj) and 
waves it, bowing at the same time towTirds 
a gill. She, il amicably inclined, unfolds 
her .scarf or kei chief, of wdiich each takes a 
('orner. The cou})l(; then bi gin to turn on 
the green, but in absolute silence, unbroken 
by word or laughter. Resplendent in her 
holiday finery, and proud of lier long tresses, 
the young girl dances stolidly, not permitting 
her }).irtncr to touch so much as her fingers. 
'J'he ])iper drones on mechanically for hours, 
while the dancers twist and untwist like 



Fm. 6 , The scarf is thrown under one arm and caught at the back, 
the movement being then repeated to the opposite side 
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machines. The honours 
for dexterity in “ tiirn- 
inf;,” as the dance is 
called, arc eventually 
aw.'irded by the sj-iecta- 
tors to the pjirl who, 
during the whole tite, 
has most successfully 
])resc‘rve(l a wooden im- 
passivity, unbroken by 
a s\ liable or a smile ! ” 

The scarf dance, by 
reason of its remarkable 
grace and charm, has 
t>een the subject of in- 
numerable juctures and 
statues. A particularly 
l.iscinating stud}^ bv 
Richter, entitled “ In 
the Harem ” shows a 
gorgeous apartment m 
uhic'h lovely women are 
reposing, while some 
girls float louiid. with 
their scar\'c*s extended 
'I'lie p.iinter clexerly 
conveys the Ktistern 
atmosphere and the 
movement of the danc- 
ing girls, with thc-ir lithe 
figures, siijiple arms, and 
languid eyes Among 
the statuette's discoverc'd at Tanagra nearly 
all the women arc' repiescnted dancing with 
scarves A statuette oi a dancer, by Verlet, 
rcjnc'sents a \vc)man dancing, her tool raised, 
.111(1 her fluttering scart dropping bc'hind her 
back Among the w ritten 
and ])ic lured records cjt 
classK al dance's and 
diinces of m’rii]>lis, the 
(lancers are .il\\a\s le- 
j>iesentc‘cl with sc'arves, 
ol \v Inc h thc'v make gre.it 
use* int heirjierlorm.inces 
Reg.irding scart dam es 
foi children, as taught 
in Rngland, it will be 
easily understood th.it 
they ,11 e not in the least 
like the scar I d.inces ot 
t he IC.ist A sc .11 1 d.'ince, 
in which a child uses 
.ibout .1 yard and a 
(juarter of tine g.iu/e 
or chilfon, is excellent 
jiraclice, and helps to 
secure grace of arms and 
body, also making the 
child use her head. 

A scart lor such a 
purpose should be of the 
lightest possible mate- 
rial, whenthrowm. u will 
then catch the air, and 
remain sus]x'ndcd for 
some I'lne, sinking 
gradually as the an* 
leaves it. If the .-icarf 
IS hca\y, the child is 


apt to use a great dc,al 
of effort in throwing it 
up. This unnecessary' 
exertion is not only tir- 
ing, but induces jerky, 
awkward movements, 
which utterly spoil the 
dance Chiffon or fine 
gauze of the lightest 
kind IS the best stuff for 
a scarf, anything silky 
— mousseline dc soie, 
crepe -de-Chine, or nmon 
— being quite useless for 
such a purpose. 

The dancer must hold 
her scarf about nine or 
ten inches from each 
end, and should not clutch 
the entire width tightly in 
her hand. It is most 
important that the scarf 
be held lightly, or the 
dancer can do nothing 
with it. A few folds, 
gathered carelessly in 
each hand, will give a far 
better effect than holding 
the full width. Scarf 
movements require con- 
siderable practice, but can 
prove pretty and effective 
The illustrations represent Ji few of the usual 
positions of the scarf during the dance. 

Fig I. Introduction Prepaimg to pi('k 
up the sc.arf 

Fig. 2. Scarf twdsted round the head, the 
riglit arm followung the 
left 

I'lG. 3. Springing pas 
clc basque Scarf dropjied 
lowards feet, then throwui 
quicklv round the head. 

F I .4. Havotte 
sjinngs 111 circle Scarf 
at the back, liead turned. 

l''iG 5. Scarf thrown 
111 the air, to each side 
altein.'itely. 

I'lG () Scarf throwm 
itudcv one arm, and 
caught at the b.ick. The 
moNcment is then rc- 
jieatc'd to opposite side 
Fig. 7. Scarf dropped 
round the neck ; both 
ends held in one hand. 

Fig. 8 Final position. 
Scarf thrown up, and 
draped over one shoulder 
These positions are the 
most effective lor use 
wuth a scarf, as they show 
it m many dillerent ways. 
The steps arc really a 
matter of choice, and can 
be fitted in to correspond 
with the movements of 
the arms and scarf, which 
are of chief importance 




Fig 8 . The final position, in which the scarf is thrown 
up and then draped across one shoulder 
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BABY-CHAIRS 

Chairs o£ the Past — The Right Age for the Use of a Chair — The Selection of a Chair — Points to 


Remember — Adjustment of 

•There is something rather delightful in the 
fact that King Baby must have a 
throne all his own. 

When this young gentleman first makes 
his appearance the daintiest nest imaginable 
has been prepared for him, and there he lies 
amid billowing laces and satin ribbons, ready 
to receive homage from all and sundry. But, 
alas, this attractive stage soon passes, and 



A baby throne of long ago. An antique elaborately carved child's 
chair in old oak 

From the South Kensington Mnstum 


fuller growdh and a stronger backbone 
necessitate some resting-place other than 
the mothcr^s lap, or a floor or bed where 
he may kick in freedom and strengthen 
his muscles. 

When the first year is past, a suitable chair 
is a necessity; propping up with pillows on 
armchair or sofa is of no use, for the young- 
ster wriggles himself down, or jerks his body 
forward with dangerous activity. Then the 
chair best adapted to the comfort of baby 
must be selected and bought, thereby secur- 
ing his mother's peace of mind. 


the Foot-rest — Play Tables 

In the old days, when the Merrie Monarch 
was king, and even before, chairs were so 
heavy and were so solidly built of oak that 
the steadiness of King Baby's throne was 
never in question. However wildly he might 
jerk himself over from this side to that, or 
fling his lithe little body forward or back- 
ward, he could never upset his chair. 
Amongst the antique treasures of the South 
Kensington Museum are many examjiles ot 
baby-chairs, as £ilso m the long galleries of 
Munich, where old (xerman and Austrian 
domestic furniture is so well displayed with 
chronological accuracy. 

It IS pleasant to think of the small people, 
in stifl brocade skirts and lace and cambric 
caps, who have sat in the baby-chairs of the 
past, and have banged the play- tables in 
front with their wooden soldiers, or, per- 
chance, with soldiers of silver, if the baby 



A relic of the past. A baby-chair of elaborate design from the age 
of stiff brocades and lace caps 
Ftom the South Ktnsinaon Aftisenm 
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A modern baby^chair, with play^table and foot-rest, that can tc 
adiuMed to any heiRht. The widespread Icrs ensure steadiness 

(i ti/i /;'*■ 

v\cTo of iirinccly oni^in or had \\c<dlhy 
pauMils 

'rherc were huiigr}* babies who sat in those 
solid old carved chairs, drumming on the 
arms wath their spoons till their milk was 
bioiight, we feel sure. There were teething 
b.diies, wdio preferred to bite the knobs on 
the (hairs, even though tliey were given 
gum-stuks and baubles of coral and amber; 
^oit, pink heels kicked the bars, dimpk'd 
lingers chitehed the <irms. Just lull ot 
baity jnanks weie all llios(‘ b.dties of the 
past 

1 hough oak is no hunger used in making 
Itabv-ehiurs. weight and steadiness are kept 
in mind as most imjtortant })omts in baby- 
(hair construction 

How to Choose a Baby-Chair 

Widespread legs now replace the rigid 
weight ot the old oak chair, 'the ponderous 
measurement ot tlie Tudor and Stuart baby- 
chair is no longer seen, and instead we have 
a comparatively hght construction above 
and so wade a base with a solid strctch-board 
that it is ])ractically inijios.sible lor a child to 
overturn the chair 

In selecting a chair it is important to keep 
some ])oints in mind See that the slope ol 
the back is comfortable Jt must be remem- 
bered that a chair is m no sense a lounge. 
When baby needs rest, he lies down ; a 
chair is for sitting up at table for meals or 
play It should never be used at all until 
the child’s spine is sufficiently strong and set 
to support the great w’cight of the head. 


Even when the chair is a necessity for certain 
specified occasions when an upright position 
IS required, it must be used with great 
discretion. A young child’s spine may very 
easily get a bias towards curvature There- 
fore, never let a child get tired of sitting up. 
and loll about in uncomfortable positions in 
the endeavour to find rest If an inexperi- 
enced nurse is employed, she should have all 
this carefully explained to her, and rules 
should be made as to the length of time the 
child may sit up Otherwise, a young nurse 
may think the baby is happy and well 
amused when in his chair, besides l>eing well 
out of the way, and may leave him in it for 
too long. 

Adjustable Chaira 

Every baby-chair should have a well- 
adjusted foot-rest This is most important 
W'e all know^ how tiring it is to sit in a seat 
when wc cannot reach the floor to rest our 
feet Baby does, too In most chairs the 
foot-rest IS adjustable, so that as baby 
grows as time g(X's on the rest can be 
lowered 

The adjustability of baby-chairs with 
regard to height has changed considerably 
'J'here are few antique models which serve 
the double purpose, though one wc can 
remember of carved oak wtis worked with an 
iron ratchet like the old kettle adjustments 
ot the Surrey cottage. 

In early Victorian days the usual method 
was for the comlortable cane-seated and 
cane-backed chairs to be placed on a steady 
mahogany tablc-vstand, specially made with 
raised edge and firm screw fitment, whicli 
jKisscd through the stretch-boa id of the chair 
into the centre ol the table beneath 

Now, by turning a handle, the high chair 
slips smoothly down to its lower level, and 
it IS quite possible, though inadvisable, to 



A good tyoe of baby-chair, padded so as to ensure a restful surface 
for tender limbs The foot-rest is an essential feature of a good 
baby-chair 
Lratna^e 
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on anything within the 
reach of pink and 
dimpled arms. We 
strongly advise the use 
of the large table 
at tachment , so that 
baby brings his own 
table with his chair, 
and the other children’s 
table IS immune from 
his well - intentioned 
attacks 

There arc some chairs 

_ fi tted with abac u s , 

and arc large ^ luxurious baby^chair and play^table on wheels. It can be tllOSC old bead Cedcu- 
eilOUgh to hold the adiusted mechanically to the recumbent position. The child s lating macllinCS W’hlCll 
vessels necessary for a date back to the ear- 


adjust the height while 
baby is sitting in the 
chair. 

With regard to the 
play- table, opinions 
vary. Some may be 
had wdiich arc merely 
a ])olished board of a 
few inches wide, others 
arc more like elaborate 
trays, fitted with a 
raised wooden edge, to 
pi event plates, mugs, 
or toys from slipping 
off, and arc large 



tw o-course meal There 

IS a distinct advantage in this latter type in the 
saving of the nursery tablecloth. There is 
generally a ])atchcd and weary look about the 
white cloth which is in the vicinity of baby’s 
chair. Mugs of milk, bread-and-butter, and 
S])onge-cakes are apt to h'ave their marks 


best civilisation of the 
East There arc play-tables with pictures 
inlaid and permanent ball games. Such 
fitments do not necessarily make for baby’s 
comfort We would advise the young mother 
to seek rather qualitv ol workmanship and 
strength of frame in her purchase. 


GBIR.ILS' CMRESTIAH HAMES 

IJy LYDIA O’SHEA 

Continued />om Part 


Philothee (GrcWi)— Love God.” 

Philoxene {Greek ) — ” l.oving the stranger.* 
Both these* arc French iorni.s. 

Philumena {Latin)—'' Daughter ot light.” 

Philumene — I'n'ucli variant ol above. 

Philyra {Gruti ) — ” Lmden-tree,” also ” graci*- 
iiil.” 

PhOPbe {Greek ) — ” Sinning,” or ” ladi.uit one ” 
f'lux'be was the inoon-godd(‘ss, sisUr ol 
lMi(i‘bns, the sun-god. Diana, Cynthia, and 
.Selma aie .all other names ol the s.niu’ 
divmitv'. Artimus is less common, but used 
SOUK limes m hrance as Aitcniidoie, Arte- 
mis(*, and thus supplied the Jannluir Aite- 
midorus Fhodn* was veiy l.iigelv' used 
among Greek .and Koinan women, .and 
doubtk’ss canu' into use m Christian lands 
on account ol tin* ” Sister Fhebe ” whom 
St. Paul commended to the* c.are ol the 
Jvomans (P.onuins xvi. i) '1 ranslornied 
tluis from a pagan to a Biblical name , 
Phoebe, or Phebe, h.is always li.id a cert.im 
following, but more m rural times. 

Photinee {Greek) Light ” 

Phroso {Greek)- Mirth ” A German con- 
traction ol Fuphrosyne (“ che(‘rlulness’‘), one 
ot the three chanties. Coriesponds to 
Kussian lelronissa. 

Pia {Latin ) — ” Ihous.” 

Piety — English V crsion of above. 

Pilar {Spanish)-—' Pillar.” From the legend 
that St. James (ol Santiago) beheki a 
vision of the Virgin Mary standing upon 
a pillar of jasjier, commanding him that 
he should found at Zaragoza a church to 
celebrate the event, and call it Neiistra 
Senora del Pilar (our Lady oi the Pillar), from 
which good Catholics called their little girls 
by the name oi Ihlar in the Virgin’s honour. 


Pine — German contraction of Philippine. 

” Lovnng horses.” 

Pleasance {hn^Usk) — Like Temperance, 
Charity, .and Hopi*, this is another Puritan 
” virtiH ” name 

Pleione {Greek) — ” Star-queen.” 

Polly — English contrai bon ol Mary — "bitter.” 

Polonia {Greek) — " Of Ajiollo.” Conti action ol 
Apollonia. 

Polydora {Greek) — " Much gifted.” 

Pomona {Tjitm ) — " One having Iruit ” Pomon.i 
was the goddess oi hint .ind flowers, .and 
all J’ioman geiitlens and orch.irds were 
supposed to b(' undei her especial caie, 
the ap]de being sacicnl to hei. 

Pompilia {OUf Italian ) — ” S])lendour.” 

PoppSBa {ImIiu) — " Ivxtravagance.” Poppie.i 
was a liandsome Koman matron whose 
beautv" si*enis to ha\e been lier b.ane. She* 
was first the wile ol a Jkmi.m knight. Ruins 
Cnspmiis, but Otho, oik* ol Mero’s favour- 
ites, became c.aptivaited by her charms, and 
c.irried hc'r away. This arrangement did not 
})lease Nero, who banished Otho from Itcaly, 
on jiretext ol making him governor over 
one of the* Roman provinces. Nero then 
ri*pudiated his wale, Octavia, on the excuse* 
that she had no children, and married the 
luckless f*oppica. But e*va‘n she could not 
satisfy this barb, arum long, and m .about 
twa> vears she died from a blow^ Irom his 
foot. 

Poppy lEvif lish) — ” Consolation.” 

Poreia {Latin) — "Ol the pigs.” From ‘'porciis ” 
(a pig). German form. 

Portia — English form. Porti.a, or, as the 
Italians spell it, Porzi.i, was the loyal and 
splendid chaiighter of Cato and wife of 
Brutu.s. Shakespeare has immortalised the 
name m his tragedy of ” Julius Caesar,” and 
" The Merchant of Venice.” 
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By FLORENCE BOHUN 

Fairies arc Common to All Nations — The Old and the New Conception of Fairies — Elves 

and Fairies 


“ the goblins ’ll get you if you don’t watch 

^ out ’ ” the negro mothers of America 
threaten their children when they like to 
stray too far from home. The Scotch mother 
will smear a circle of white hearthstone 
round her doorstep, for it is supposed that 
“ Auld Hornie ” cannot cross a circle : 
while the mother who lives by the banks of 
the Khine warns her little son not to go 
near the mines at set of sun, for that is w'hen 
kobold and gnome wander above ground. 

Every nation has its own fairies, and 
many nations have a large, active collection. 
Where they have all come from, nobody 
knows. Perhaps they are the somewhat 
flegenerate relics of Greek and Koman 
mythology, perhaps they are the former 
])eo])lcs of ditferent countries with their 
jiromment characteristics exaggerated An 
old writer declares solemn!}^ that they nre 
tlie modern ad.iptations of the Koman 
“ Lares and Penates,” or household gods ; 
and another historian believes that they aie 
ot Oriental origin But whatever their 
nature and origin, they are, even in this 
twentieth century, one of the deepest- 
rooted traditions of every race. 

What are Fairies like? 

If the children ask us, ” What are the 
lames like ? ” we jiiobably give a description 
answering to the well-known poem : 

Up the airy mountain, 

Down the nisliv glen, 

We ilareii’t \2,o n-lnuitin|i; 

Lor fear ot little men. 

Wc(' folk, small folk, 

Tioopmg altogether, 

Ureen jacket, red c.ip, 

And white owl’s feather 

It IS chiefly through Shakespeare’s pkiys 
that we kiiow^ anything of fairies, and many 
artists — chief among them, Charles Sims — 
have painted the fames as they saw' them. 
Dictionaries describe them as “ delicate 
little beings of almost microscojiic .size, more 
or less human m shape, and wuth gauze 
wdngs.” They arc in most cases supposed 
also to wear “ a red conical ca]i, green jacket, 
green or brown pantaloons, and silver 
shoon ” This, of course, applies only to male 
fairies. The females arc, as a rule, dressed in 
flower petals. 

Older wTiters imagined fairies as large as 
a large baby without w ings ; but modern 
wTiters, of more fertile imagination, have 
dwarfed them in size, and given them 
diaphanous silver-glittering wungs like those 
of a giant fly. Mr. Rudyard Kipling has 
sup])lied us with a most charming and vivid 
description of fairies in ” Dymchurch Flit,” 


in ” Puck of Book’s Hill,” telling us how the 
” Pharisees ” wanted to leave England when 
” Queen Bess’s father come in with his 
Reformatories.” 

” Men saw their churches ablaze with the 
wildfire in the windows after dark ; they 
saw their cattle scatterin’, and no man 
scarin’ ; their sheep flockin’, and no man 
drivin’ ; their horses latherin’, and no man 
leadin’ ; they saw^ the liddle low^ green lights 
more than ever in the dik-sides ; they heard 
the liddle feet patterin’ more than ever round 
the houses ; and night an’ day, day an’ night, 
’tvvas all as though they were being crcepeil 
up on, and hinted at by someone or other 
that couldn’t rightly shape their trouble.” 

The Fairy of the Poets 

The poet’s idea of a fairy has alw'ays been 
a fanciful one, but the country people believe 
in a practical, very human-looking and 
human-acting fairy. They believe in good 
and bad fairies, both of wdiich need constant 
projn tuition, which fact connects them very 
closely wuth the ancient conception of gods. 

Mistress Anne I’age, in ” The Merry Wives 
of Windsor,” commands the fairies : 

“ Search Wiiulsor Castle, elves, within and out; 
Strew good luck, ouphe'^, on every sacred room, 
That it mav stand till the perpetual doom 
In state as w'holesome as in state ’tis fit, 

Worthy the owner, and the owner it.” 

And every nation, though it may rejoice 
.secretly in the evil spirits which can add 
such gruesome horror to its talcs, possesses 
house fairies, which, if fed sufficiently on 
cream, sugar, and other good things, arc 
readv to assist the servants or mistress of 
the house But all fairuis show their kinship 
with humanity— -or their imitation of 
humanity — by the fact that they cannot 
remain good for very long, and that some- 
times even the worst of fames do good deeds, 
though perhaps by accident. In all the 
earliest tales we find some mention of 
fairies. The old British banis sang of them, 
and Chaucer laments : 

‘‘ I Speke of many hundred yeres ago, 

But now can no man see norielvcs moe.” 

Country people firmly believed — and do 
still believe in some parts — that the one 
mam desire of the fames was to obtain the 
privileges of the Christian, and because of 
this desire they were always ready and 
anxious to slip their own babies into a human 
baby’s cradle, or, through spite, cause an 
innocent baby to be ” fairy struck,” so that 
they might acquire some of the injured 
child’s human powers. 

To be continued. 
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1 The sphere of woman’s work 

is ever widening, and now there 

are irinumeraljlc jirofcssions and I 

businesses by which the enlerpiising^ woni.in can obtain a livelihood. The oltject of this section 

of Kvii.RY Woman's Encvcloivkdia, therefore, is to point out the high-road to success in these 

careers. Ideas are also given to the stay-at-home girl which should help her to supplement her dress 

allowance and at the same time amuse herself. The subjects dealt with include : 

Professions 

Woman's Work in the Colonies 

Little Ways of Making Pin- 

Doi lor 

Captada 

Mioncy 

C Scniant 

Australia 

Pliolof^raphy 

A//;ve 

ktOU/ll yl/l ha 

C III (ken I\earin» 

D) maker 

New Zealand 

Sweet uMaknii^ 

Adres's 

Colonial Anrse^ 

China Paintui!^ 

A/ttsuian 

Colonial Jea/lie/ r 

/he Ktcpiny 

7rlarv 

y i ainim^ /o> ( Wonie^ 

1 ov Makinei 

CiOTcrtics'i 

Colonial Out III \ 

Tuket H)il/n^f 

l)an( mX elr. • 

J'anniir^^ eh. 

eh., eh. 


eow WOMEM CEEMS MAY IMPROVE 
THIEIIR FOSITIOHS 


15 y A. B. BARNARD, L.L.A. 


A Profession with Plenty of Room at th^ Top~Whcre the Girl Clerk Often Fails — The Rush 
of the Illiterate — How to Reach the Top — Two Well-known Training Colleges — Their Curriculum 
and Fees — Positions Worth Having — The Value of Personality 


T^o not be a shorlband-lypisl The field 
^ IS overcrowded, the \\oik exliaiislin^ 
and the salaries ottered wreklied/’ are woids 
ot counsel intended, Ihou^di usually without 
eltcct, to divert the ex-schoolgiil’s attention 
to some more jiromising career 

“ All the bovs, even those Irom element arv 
schools, want to be eleitrical enpiiiieers, and 
the girls shorthand- typists,” is another alarm 
note sounded m the ears of the giil who is 
})rcparing to spend hei time at the keyboaid 
of a typcwu'iter. 

Yet still the rush from sc1k)o 1 to office 
continues, and the demand lor the sei vices of 
girl shorthand-tyjiists increases, jiaitly be- 
cause at presemt they can be obtained at kss 
cost than those of a young man, partly 
because, wdicn trained and capable, giils can 
make themselves indispensable, and also 
because, in the complexity of modern busi- 
ness and professional lile, new' avenues of 
work arc continual Iv o])enmg uji 

The half-educated girl who leaves school 
with an imperfect knowledge of her owai 
language, w^hose w^ork is shaky in spelling, 
faulty in grammar, illegible 111 handwriting, 
and defective in comj^osition, has ground- 
work to cover which should have been done 
at school ; yet it is remarkable that even 
girls from secondary schools and colleges are 
too often w’ anting in these essentials. There 
IS a widespread idea that to use a typcwTitcr 


and to wndte and transcribe shorthar d notes at 
Icnsure are the twc') necessary (picilific ations for 
obtaining a good post ; whereas t yjicwvnting 
should be regarded as a mere prc'limmary, a 
superior iotm of jienmanship, and shorthand 
as a mechanical tmii'-saving device, both ol 
little ^’allle without mental capacity and 
knowlc‘dge 

Thc'se last-mentioned possessions will lead 
the shoithand-typist to heights whicli hei 
me om})etcnt sister never dreams of sealing. 
The latter earns her nieagie los to 15s. a 
wc'ek , the lormer asks and is willingly paid 
anything between 35s. and three guineas and 
upwards a week 

Useful Assets in a Clerk 

Yet numbers ot workers might fit them- 
selves for f)etter ])ositions than they oceup\\ 
Jt IS for them and for girls contemplating 
training that some of the possibilities bclorc 
them are here brought under their considera- 
tion. Thorough mastery of the Tuiglish lan- 
guage, understanding ot the precise meanings 
of w ords and the correct use of them, wnde 
acquaintance with surnames, with ])lacc 
names, wnth business phrases, familiarity 
wath historical and classical allusions, current 
politics and literature, knowledge ol foreign 
languages, indexing and bookkec])ing, each 
and all are valuable to shorthand-typists 
from a commercial point of view. 
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Ability to decipher difficult handwriting 
is another useful asset in every office worker* 
It is worth cultivating by practice, yet rarely 
is considered with special attention by the 
young tyjust, who is usually more inclined 
to occu])y her spare hours m reading fiction 
than in imiirovmg her earning power. 

The ambitious girl will not rest satisfied 
with a low salary. If she feels her work is 
^\orth more than she receives, she seeks a 
field more worthy of her business acumen, 
literary ability, knowledge of languages, or 
her technical or scientific knowledge. Want 
of ambition is almost as fatal to progress as 
want of capacity. There are numbers of 
cultured girls who spend their da^^s mono- 
tonously typing other jieople’s third-iatc 
fiction, or in writing uninteresting shorthand 
notes, who might, if the^T- had ambition and 
initiative, greatly better their position. 

Advice to the Ambitious 

" Fit yourself to do that which others 
cannot, " and “ Spei lalise in something for 
which there is an increasing demand,” arc 
maxims useful to such. 

Some typists arc content to master one 
machine, and that only ; yet they may one 
day miss a good ]K)st through not being able 
to operate a jiarliciilar machine. Others fail 
to memorise the keyboard or to finger in the 
quickest wav ; while others again fail to 
undeistand the mechanism of the machine 
sufficiently to put right small defects or even 
to discover the cause ot a breakdown, and 
thus lose valuable time w*ailing for the 
repairer 

(brls from elementary schools, who have 
iiad but a fewv month’s training at shorthand 
tind tyjawvntmg, at about the age of fifteen 
hasten to swell the crowds of inefficient 
tvpists W'lio are lowering the standard of the 
jirofcssicm. At the training .schools attempts 
are being made to im])rove matters and to 
stein what has been called ” the senseless rush 
of the illiterate ” 

Claik’s College, London, has inaugurated 
a “ ('ontinncd and Improved Education 
Scheune ” for tcacinng girls of from thirteen 
to eigliteon years of age handwuitmg, spelling, 
c ()m])osition, ]U'ec:s writing, arithmetic, 
mathematics, history, geography, French, 
or Geiman. The fees for this instruction 
for one year arc eleven guineas for pupils 
aged fifteen and under, fourteen guineas for 
those over fifteen. A leaving certificate is 
obtainable. 

This course should form a good prepara- 
tion for a schoc^lgirl aiming at employment 
in a business house. Such a girl, though she 
generally lacks initiative, has usuallv ac- 
c|uirca habits of neatness and precision at 
her elementary school. 

Checklnjr the Downward Trend 

That something should be done to hinder 
the downward trend in the profession is very 
evident. A girl shorthand-typist once said 
to the writer, wnth real distress in her face, 
” Girls wfill work for los. a w*eek, even well- 
educated girls, for the sake of pocket-money. 


and it is very hard for those who have to live 
on their earnings.” Yet a man who has 
worked for a training school nearly forty 
years remarked on the extreme difficulty of 
finding women competent to fill posts with 
high salaries attached. Recently it took 
four months to find a capable lady secretary 
^ year for a large manufacturing 
business Indeed, such posts cannot be 
filled fast enough. 

The remedy is that the shorthand-typist 
should fit herself for better work and better 
])ay, and be willing to spend time and money 
m qualifying herself. 

Let us suppose, therefore, that a schoolgirl 
decides to go to Clark’s College for one year’s 
commercial course, wdiich includes type- 
writing and shorthand. She will pay £i^, 
and, when proficient, a post will be found for 
her wnth a salary up to about 25s. a week. 

She would infinitely enhance her value if 
she acquired facility m at least German and 
French correspondence. Should she during 
her time of training give promise of excep- 
tional capacity for teaching and controlling 
others, she would be eagerly retained in 
some training school at a .salary of £So, for 
really capable w^omcn teachers arc increas- 
ingly in demand. This field of work for the 
trained shorthand-typist is at present almost 
ovcilooked, but is worth consideration, both 
here and m the Colonies. 

Where to Train 

Fewr training schools can offer individual 
in.struction to their studemts and carry out 
their undertaking, but this is done at Pit- 
man’s School, Southampton Row , W.C., and 
made possible bv the largeness of the staff, 
the roomy buildings, and the vast number of 
typewriters on the premises. 

The school fees arc £20 for a one year’s 
course, £^6 for a tw'o years’ course, and £^i 
for a three years’ course. During that time 
the student attends from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
daily. No home work is permitted, and the 
student is prepared for commercial and 
secretarial positions. Missed lessons are made 
good, for a complete training is guaranteed. 
Students taking one of the courses receive 
personal supervision by one of the principals. 
Each foreign language is taught by a native, 
and there is a free employment bureau, 
where some 2,000 situations yearly are 
arranged for ex-students. 

A student at a training school of repute not 
only gains enthusiasm for her work m com- 
petition with others, but she is more likely, 
w^hen proficient, to hear of the best vacancies 
for w’^orkers, for these arc but seldom adver- 
tised. 

These training schools are constantly ex- 
tending the scope of their work. Gne has 
recently established a laboratory to prepare 
candidates for Government laboratory work. 
Technical and .scientific knowdedge is also of 
value in manufacturing businesses. Recently 
a girl typist w*as engaged by a firm of manu- 
facturing chemists, the business being actu- 
ally managed by a w oman. 

To be continued. 
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By A. FREDERIC WHITE 

Autho* o/'-' Busitus^ Talks io Young Men," Straight 1 alU to Employe* s" etc. 

A Field Not Overcrowded with Workers — The Class of Woman Who Should Succeed — The 
Age to Begin Training — Training and Its Cost— How to Obtain a Post — Duties Required — 

Salaries Obtainable 


T AUNDRY work affords an excellent opening 
^ lor the educated woman, especially for 
one who possesses real business ability and 
the gilt of management 

There has been a jieriod of great expan- 
sion m this industry, due, to a great extent, 
to the adoption of steam power in all the 
larger laundries. 

The work of supervision is essentially a 
woman’s work, and the greater number of 
laundries in this country have a woman 
manager. It is the better educcited class of 
woman who is most in demand for these 
posts, a fact which has brought this occupa- 
tion into line with other suitable openings 
for the middle-class girl. 

Among the special advantages oftered by 
the work is the fact that the necessary 
training is comparatively short and inexpen- 
sive, and that while it oflers opportunities 
for the w'onian of exceptional ability to rise 
to a first-class position, there arc many good 
])Osts for the woman of fair capacity who has 
learned the particular qualities essential to 
anyone who has to control and org.inise the 
labour of others 

'J'hat the gift of management is inherent in 
1 irge numbers ol women is shown by the 
efficient way so man\^ of them direct the 
operations of a large domestic stall ; and. 
<is regards business instinct and the power 
of making things p<iy, the}’ are by no means 
behind their male rivals. 

A Profe.ssion with Possibilities 

Some professions are difficult to learn, 
and offer little sco])c, but of laundry manage- 
ment it may be said that there arc more 
])osts than candidates qualified to fill them 

This fact IS, no doubt, partly due to the 
imjiression that the work is very hard and 
exhausting, but this drawback is more 
fancied than real. The work of the laundry 
manageress is not to do things herself, but to 
see that they are ]iroperly done. While 
training, it is true that she has to learn to 
])erform many ol the actual operations hcr- 
sell so that she can afterwards check the 
work of her subordinates, but the arduous 
})art is not the w’ashing or ironing of one or 
two articles, but handling quantities at 
great speed. It is not necessary that she 
should be expert in this way. 

The hours of work arc certainly long, and 
there is a great deal of standing, but one of 


the most experienced lady manageresses — 
Miss E. B. Jayne, who in her time has 
trained large numbers of pupils — says that 
she never knew one w’ho had to give up the 
work through ill-health. 

Qualifications 

The qualities required to make a successful 
laundry manageress are force of character, 
tact, and power of perception. In con- 
trolling adult workers, all of whom wish to 
exert their independence, it is clearly neces- 
sary for a manageress to assert herself, and 
enforce her will in the right direction. Hence, 
however cajiable a woman may be, she 
cannot hope to be successful unless she 
possesses lorcc of character. The value of 
tact in dealing wnth all classes ol w^orkers, 
and es])ecially those of the lower ranks, needs 
no emphasising. Then, again, she must be a 
w’oinan of quick intuition in order to dis- 
cover exactly where things go wTong. It 
IS obviously not possible for a manageress 
to examine every article wdien it is finished, 
but by keejimg a sharp eye o])en she can 
generally detect the weak sjiots. and where 
she has reason to believe there is any slack- 
ness in a certain section, she makes it her 
business rigidly to overhaul tlie work of that 
part 1 C ul ar d epart me nt . 

The best age to begin to learn the work is 
betwa^en twenty- two and thirtv It is ot 
little use for a girl to ajiprentice herself 
when very young, as wdiat she needs to 
acquire is not so much skill and dexterity, 
which comes by long ])ractice, but a general 
kiunvledge of the routine. I^'or this it is neces- 
sary that her mental ])owors should be fully 
develojied, and hence the woman of from 
twenty-seven to thirty stands at no dis- 
advantage as compared with her younger 
sister, but rather the reverse For a woman, 
therefore, who has delayed taking up an 
occupation, laundry work provides an op- 
portunity — when other avenues have become 
closed. 

Training and Its Cost 

The best w’ay ol acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of laundry management is to ap- 
prentice oneself to a good laundry, preferabb/ 
in London, one that takes in all classes of 
w’ork, and especially the finer kinds. 

A girl just leaving school might employ 
her time profitably by attending technical 
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classes in laundry work ; but this is not at 
all necessary, and if she has reached the age 
mentioned, it is much better for her to enter 
on her apprenticeship at once, as everything 
that she needs to know can be picked up 
easily and quickly in the laundry itself. 

The length of the apprenticeship should 
be at least three — or, better still, six — 
months ; only a very capable girl would find 
a Ihree months' course sufficient. 

riie cost of training may be reckoned at 
from to or, in the case of an ex- 
ceptionally quick learner, ^15. The appren- 
ticeship fee itself is Irom five to ten guineas, 
according to the length of the training, but, 
in addition to that, the cost of four months 
board and lodging should be included. Alter 
four months the ajqirentice may receive a 
.small salary, usually about los. a week. 

h'very pupil is set tc^ learn the whole 
routine in every detail, so that she can take 
up any sec tion of the work at an emergenc y. 
She travels lound from one department to 
aiiothei, learning how everything is done. 

Alter a])j)renticeship the next ste]) is to 
obtain a subordinate post as an overseer or 
forewoman c^f some special department, 
such as the ironing, mangling, or washing 
department. By this means she will gam 
much exjierience in dealing with the work- 
])cople, and fit licr.self to take practical 
chaige of a small laundry, or to become 
assistant managerc'ss in a largc'r one 

A successful ]nq)il has little difficulty m 
obtaining a jiost of this kind when she has 
hiid some exjx’riencc, and .she gener.dly 
finds that the manageress under whom she 
has trained is willing to give her every 
assistance in securing an appointment 

It mav be said that every girl who undcr- 
st.iiids the work sliould aim <it a managerial 
post of some kind, as the subordinate ])Osi- 
lions are not sufficiently remunerative to 
pro\ ide a s.itisfactory career. 

Dutie.s 

Manageresses are of two kinds — those 
vhose duties are confined to the sujK'ivision 
of the actual inside work of the laundry, 
the washing, ironing, sorting, etc , and those 
who in addition to all this have the entire 
responsibility ol the busine.ss as a commercial 
concern. Natundly, a very capable woman 
ot strong business instincts is required to fill 
so large a position. Upon her rests not only 
the onus of seeing that a high standard ot 
work is attained by the laundry-maids, but, 
in addition, she has to buy all materials, see 
that the engineer is keeping up to his work, 
deal with the corrcsponclence (making a 
rigid investigation into customers’ com- 
plaints), and adjust jiriccs Also, she will 
hav^e to see to the collection of accounts, 
and endeavour to secure fresh business. 

In many large laundries the commercial 
side IS looked after by a male director, with 
the manageress working under him ; but 
there are openings for full control, as de- 
scribed, to secure one of which should be the 
ultimate goal of every ambitious girl. 


The amount of internal organisation in a 
laundry is very considerable, reejuinng a 
grasp of every detail on the part of the 
manageress. This fact can be realised when 
it is understood that scarcely any article is 
done entirely by any one hand. A single 
article may, indeed, pass through as many 
as eighteen different hands by the time it is 
completed and .sent back to the customer. 
It therefore follows that in the event of 
any defect the supervisor must at once 
know where the mistake was made, and call 
the right person to book. 

Salaries 

At the end of her first year a girl should 
be earning at least ;^i a week, and very often 
she will be able to obtain a considerably 
higher salary Heads of special departments 
earn from /i to /i los. a week, while working 
manageresses and assistant manageresses 
receive from £\ to £2 los a week, according 
to their experience and the size of the 
laundry 

h'ull manageresses get from £2 to £^ a 
week. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the op- 
portunities of rising to a well-paid position 
arc good, and that the remuneration com- 
pares very favourably with that of other 
professions for women, wdiich require a much 
more expensive training Moreover, a cap- 
able woman, w'ho has the business at her 
finger-ends and possesses cajntal, c«in estab- 
lish her ow'n laundiy, and may make a very 
good income. 

A woman, however, should not think of 
setting up for herself unless she has already 
had full control of such an undertaking as 
miinageress, and knows the financial as well 
as the practical side ot the busini'ss, and 
has had exjK'iiciice in buying plant and 
machinerv 

To start a medium-si/ed laundry requires 
a capital of from /700 to fr.ooo, though a 
hand laundry would not need a greater oiit- 
Liy than £250 to ,{300 

It IS very import.int not to begin on too 
large a scale ; the owmer of a new business 
cMnnot allord to employ much assistance 
beyond the actual manual labour, and must 
oUen be prepared to take a hand hcrsell. 

Hours of Work 

Though laundry hours are often long, 
there is a tendency now^ to shorten them 
considerably, and in the better-class laundries 
they do not exceed fifty-four hours a w^eek. 

Those m charge of deiiartments, too, 
generally have special privileges such as an 
hour or two off in the evening and the whole 
Monday now and again. 

For a girl with a sound constitution who 
does not mind hard work, this occupation 
has much to commend it, both from the 
fact that the openings are more numerous 
than the supjily of qualified w'orkers, and 
because the woman of capacity has the 
chance of rising higher than in most pro- 
fessions open to her. 
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HOTEL WORK FOR WOMEN 

ContiHutii /rom face 3243, Part 27 


3. THE MANAGERESS 

The Value of a Position as Manageress — The Work and Routine — Necessary Training — Salary—* 

Holidays 


Q uite apart from the remunerative and 
pleasant positions open to ladies as 
housekeepers in big London and provincial 
hotels, there are hundreds of posts as 
manageress in small hotels throughout the 
country also filled by women. 

To every large hotel there arc half a dozen 
of the small and private type in each town, 
so it follows that openings for manageresses 
are more numerous than for any other branch 
of woman’s work in hotels. To certain ladies 
the work of a manageress might not prove so 
attractive as that of a housekeeper, though 
really the two arc quite distinct. To make 
a successful manageress a woman needs to 
be strong-minded, firm, good-tempered, and 
capable, with pronounced business abilities. 
For a great deal more rests on her shoulders — • 
m a very different way — than has to be faced 
by a housekeeper in a huge hotel. 

To start with, a manageress — save in the 
few large seaside hotels which cmjiloy a 
manageress in preference to a manager — 
has nobody of her own rank w'oiking with her. 
There arc no housekeepers or linen -keepers 
to take the work off her shoulders ; she bears 
the burden of the entire establishment alone, 
with a staff of servants to do the rough work. 
At the outside, a manageress has an assistant, 
who, besides doing the clerical work, for 
which she is principally engaged, helps in 
various ways by doing work that would 
otherwise fall to Imen-kcejiers, floiists. oi 
(lispcnse-girls. It follows that m a small, 
comfortable hotel there is not neaily the 
same amount of work as in a large one. In 
addition, no small hotel could affoul to ])av 
four or five salaries for work which can i)e 
done by one woman by means of a little 
arrangement and system. So the salary ol 
that solitary enijdoyee is larger, because the 
proprietor is only paying ona instead ot 
many. 

An Absolute Ruler 

That is why women who arc capable of 
undertaking the work of a manageress 
infinitely prefer such a ]iosition, where they 
arc ahsohitely in command, and draw a 
higher salary into the bargain. 

Though the duties may sound onerous, 
they are not, m reality, very terrible , and 
a few weeks’ practice and regularity soon 
accustom a manageress to her work, or show 
that she is not fitted for it. 

The manageress of a small hotel has to 
check everything — chambermaids, waiters, 
kitchen staff, linen, floral decoration — and 
also to keep in touch with the visitors and 
personally attend to their bills and small 
needs. Private hotels have an attraction 
for many people, because they are made to 
feel that their comfort is a personal matter 
to those in authority ; and a clever mana- 


geress can, by a charming manner, do wonders 
towards the success of her particular estab- 
lishment All that sort of thing means hard 
work, skilful planning and arrangement, 
before it becomes possible to fit m the 
thousand and one duties that form part of 
the day’s routine. 

An Onerous Position 

The mere fact that a manageress stands 
entirely on her own responsibility — for she 
is in supreme command, saving the pro- 
prietor, who probably takes no active part 
in any details of household management — 
proves a deterrent to many women. They 
prefer to work under somchod\, as m large 
hotels, where the bulk of the housekeeper’s 
wwk consists of overseeing, wuth due 
authority, the woik mechanically performed 
by a huge piece of mechanism. A house- 
keeper has always the manager above her, to 
whom she can apply in cases of need. And 
the well-being of the concern docs not solely 
depend on her individuality and persever- 
ance, as IS the case with a manageress. 
Though the business controlled by a house- 
keeper IS largei , m one sense, than that 
controlled by a manageress, sIkj docs not 
stand alone ; and thcrelore her jiositioii is 
not one of such trust and de]>endcnce as 
that of the “ head cook and bottle washer ” 
111 a smaller business. 

The manageress of a small hotel is manager 
and housekeeper in one. L\ ei ytliing depends 
on her eneigy and capability. 

A manageress cannot permit a single item 
in household affairs to slij) thiough her 
fingers. If (hambermaids once feel she is 
not coming on a daily round ol inspection, 
if the waiteis find she has not time to look 
at the tables belorc hmchc'on and dinner, 
W'oik gets slovenly and slqishod at once. 
And it IS only when the \isitois’ list 
diminishes that the fault is found out. So 
a good manageress discovers that she has 
time for cvervthinff ; and her staff know it, 
too, so their w^oik is alw^ays up to the mark, 
which proves a saving of time on both sides 
in the end. There are some women who 
revel in hard w^ork, and glory in absolute 
independence. To them the post ol hotel 
manageress would prove ideal. 

The Born Manag:ere55 

But the manageress is born, not made, as 
the would-be but unsuitable candidate soon 
learns. Though the start of that career is 
made in some subsidiary position in a large 
hotel, the limitations of such employment 
soon begin to chafe. The energetic woman 
feels she wants moie scope to use her 
energies, as she knows they can be used, 
where they will be not so restricted. In a 
word, she feels she is capable of holding the 
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reins in her own hands instead of having have been done, a tour of inspection takes 

them held for her. She looks for a post as place, and orders are given regarding the 

sole manageress m a small private hotel, cleaning of certain rooms on certain days, 
where, though the work will be harder, the Newspapers and periodicals have to be 
salary will be higher, and all her energy and arranged, and old ones collected and put 
capability will be allowed full play. away. Chambermaids have to be seen, and 

As has been said, a manageress gains her presented with their stores. The morning is 
experience in large hotels. Most of the best otherwise occupied by seeing people off, or 
manageresses in English hotels have previ- receiving newcomers, arranging the flowers, 
ously been third assistant housekeepers checking the wines, and a thousand other 
or linen-kcepers in big hotels. There they duties. About once a month some time has 
gained a thorough knowledge of hotels from to be set aside for inspection of the store 
the inside by starting in the office depart- cupboard, and making out a list of fresh 
ment and working up to a higher position, things needed. I.inen has also to be counted, 

aired, checked, and given out ; while old, 
Daily Routine torn sheets, etc., are sent to be mended. 

A manageress’s work starts early in the A large part of a manageress’s daily task 
morning. She needs to be uj) at six to see consists of interviewing and engjiging new 
that the hall and dining-rooms, etc , are servants The staff of a small hotel is con- 
properly cleaned. Afterwards she goes into stantly changing, because servants seem to 
Ihe kikhen to prepare the menus for the have an idea that they would like to try 
day, beiorc the hotel breakfast starts (The hotel work, and choose small hotels for the 
menu for breakfast is usually arranged over purpose, generally leaving alter a few weeks, 
night.) The cook in a small hotel generally That sort of thing means constant work 
has iiotliiiig to do with the marketing, but lor the manageress, as she has to use her 
compiles tile menu with the manageress ]iersonal judgment in engaging her staff. 

It follows that the manageress must know Waiters — if any are employed — are some- 
something about food, jirices, and recipes times seen by the head waiter, but they have 
The menu being settled, the manageress to be finally interviewed by the manageress, 
usually gives her orders by telephone. In addition to these duties, a manageress has 

ensuring an early delivery and the fieshest to be ready to see visitors at all hours and 

goods Jn ('crtain cases, all meat and lish answer innumerable questions 
is deliveied by contract, but this is com- A manageress usually has, besides her bed- 
jiaratively rare m small hotels, as the room, a jirivate sitting-room. All her meals 
(piaiitity varies from day to day. Floial are served privately in her sitting-room, or in 
decoration is part ol the morning’s work. the bureau and telejilxonc-room, that answers 
The manageress orders the necessary flowers, the same juirposc. Most manageresses get 
and olten arranges them herself, unless she a clear month’s holiday every year, but 
finds she tan safely leave them to her they can seldom get away at Christmas or 

assistant or the luMd waiter. Itaster, as those are busy times, especially 

in seaside towms Everything is found lor 
Supervisory Work them, and their laundry is done by the hotel. 

IW the time the hotel breakfast is m full The saluy of a manageress varies from 
swing the greater })art oi the manageress’s /loo to £1^0 a year, depending on the size 
work i.s over. The tatermg is alwav5 and value ol the hotel, and also on the 
an important item, and one that is attended lady’s capeibility of jirovmg her worth. 
t(^ early m the day Wlien the bedrooms To be ton tinned. 

POUiLTRY FARMHHG FOR WOMEH 

By J. T. liROWN, RZ.S., M.R.San.I. 

Editor of ' 1 hr I n>yiiop>.edia of Poultiy” tCi, 

Louftnutd Jrom />ai;e Part JJ 

The Care of Turkey Chicks— Feeding and Exercise — The Critical Age — Fattening for Christmas — 

Killings etc, 

Vjr/iiEN the turkey chicks have hatched out When the hen and her brood arc safely 
^ and the emjity shells have been re- cooped, the former should be given a good 
moved from the nest, the sitter should not be feed of gram, and a metal vessel con- 
distin'bcd for twenty-four hours, the object taming w^ater should be suspended on a 
being to ensure thorough dryness of the brood. nail to the inside wall of the coop, and at 
Nature provides for the sustenance of the such a height as to prevent the chicks from 
chicks during the first lorty-eight hours of getting into it 

their lives, and all that they need during The food for the chicks during the first few 
that time to strengthen them is the warmth days may consist of rice boiled in milk, into 
of the mother hen For some time the mother which a whipped egg has been mixed, and to 
and her brood will require the shelter of a which, when properly cooked, sufficient oat- 
coop placed on a nice piece of grass land, and meal should be added to render it nice and 
the said coop must be so constructed as to crumbly. Sloppy and sticky foods must be 
prevent cold winds or rams from reaching its avoided, as must also any sour food, 
inmates, as these are fatal to turkey chicks. When a week old the little ones may have 
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such food as groats steeped in milk, biscuit 
meal, ground oats, oatmeal mixed with milk 
curds, the latter food being especially good 
for the youngsters. Changes should be rung 
on the foods used, and in addition the birds 
should be given finely chopped lettuces, 
onion-tops, dandelion-leaves, or other succu- 
lent green food. When the youngsters are 
three weeks old, good English wheat, rice, and 
buckwheat, and a little meat may be boiled 
together and fed to them. Where rabbits are 
plentiful and cheap, they make good animal 
food for the rearing of turkeys The rabbits 
should be boiled, and the broth reserved for 
mixing meals or boiling wheat and other 
gram in, and the flesh of the animals should 
be minced and scattered about the grass run 
for the little ones to hunt after. Little and 
often should be the rule observed when 
rearing young turkeys. Six times a day is not 
too olten to feed the birds until they are a 
month old, after which they can do with 
four or five feeds a day. 

On no account must they be overfed, or 
the food uneaten will become sour, and, if 
consumed, will cause bowel troubles. Sh.ir}) 
grit .should be pi. iced near the coop if a 
natural supjily is not available 

The Kearins: of Chicks 

When the youngsters are six w'ceks old 
they should be allowed out in the open with 
the mother for a run — that is, if the grass is 
m a dry condition. Andi^to prevent the 
mother straying too far iwwiy from the cviop 
with them, a temporary enclosure should be 
fcjrmed by driving stakes some distance from 
and around the coop, and fixing wire netting 
thereto In such an enclosure the youngsters 
wall forage about most of the d.i}^ 111 fine 
weather, and gam strength from such exer- 
cise. When the birds arc about twelve weeks 
old, and have left the care of the hen, they 
should have some linseed })re])ared in the 
following way : Boil a pint of linseed in three 
gallons of water, and use the latter for scald- 
ing and mixing the mashes This wall help 
the youngsters to feather kindly, and add 
lustre to tlic plumage — a sign of good he.dth 
At the age of three months the birds will do 
better off the ground during the night-time ; 
and, therefore, a round roost about an inch 
m diameter should be placed in an open- 
fronted shed for them to perch on. And as 
they get bigger, this roost should be replaced 
by a thicker one, but one such as they can 
comfortably grip. If the birds arc to roost m 
trees, the perch should be secured at its ends 
to stakes standing out of the ground at a 
height c:)f three feet, close to the trees It 
will not be long before they will di.scard the 
artificial roost fcjr a natural one 

There is a critical time in the lives of 
voimg turkeys, and it is w hen they are deve- 
loping the characteristic appendages of the 
head and neck, or, to use ii common phrase, 
when they arc “ shooting the red ” It is 
then that they need extra care m the way of 
shelter, good food, an extra allowance of 
animal matter, and an iron tonic. When 

U jH 


they have passed the critical stage, turkeys 
will cause little anxiety if properly attended 
to. If stubble land is available the birds 
should be turned on to it, when they will 
obtain much food for themselves, and the 
only additional food required wall be a little 
mash food twice a day. As no green Icod 
will be available for them whilst on the 
stubbles, a few^ cabbages should be placed 
about the land. 

Feeding 

If the birds arc to be reared as Christmas 
fare they should have a good feed of soft 
food at all times before going to roost, the 
object being to keej) them m good condition 
right on to the final or fattening stage. 

During November the .selected birds should 
be confined to an airy, open-fronted shed, 
dry and draught-proof, and provided wath 
blinds that can be arranged to exclude strong 
winds and wxt Tlie best foods for fattening 
turkey.s on are Sussex ground oats, milk, 
animal fat, barley meal, potatoes, and 
.swedes 

The morning mash should consist of ground 
oats, barley meal and milk, mixed to a nice 
( rumbl\' state, neither too dry or too sticky. 
The evening meal may consist of mash com- 
jiosed of giound oats, barley meal, boiled 
swedes or pot.itoes, and some fat, the latter 
being added to the m.ish on alternate nights, 
tint should be kept in a trough lor the birds, 
as without it their food will not be jiroperly 
digested To keej) the bowels in order a few 
c.dibages or other succulent vegetables may 
be allowed two or three times a week and at 
midday, and a little flowers of sulphur may 
be added to the mash once a week 

Some peojile ciMin their turkevs to secure 
good condition, but such a jirocess is really 
unnecessary it they are well fed all along 
until ihcy enter the fattening shed. 

Kiliing 

When the time arrives for killing, the 
buds should be dc*spatched in as painless a 
maimer as j)ossible, and undoubtedly the 
least jiainlul w.a}- ot killing turkeys is bv 
dislocating their necks 'this method, how- 
ever, on account of their size, c.innot be 
c.iriK'd out in the .same manner as when 
ordinary fowls .ire being dealt with. The bird 
to be killed should first have its wings locked 
or tied togethei It should then be grasped 
by the legs and raised till nothing but its 
head rests on the ground, its breast facing 
the ojierator. An iron bar about half an inch 
in thickness .should be pkiced by an assistant 
across that part of the neck 111 close conjunc- 
tion with the head, when the one holding 
the bird should jilace Ins feet 011 the bai, the 
head of the bird being between them, then 
with a steady but strong pull the bud is 
stretched upwards till it is felt that the head 
and neck have parted. It should be plucked 
whilst yet warm, and should then l>e jilacc'd 
in a cool position until cjuitc cold. 

7o he con fumed. 
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i\Iarn.ig(‘ j)lav‘> a verv important j):irt in everv woman's life, and, on account of its univcisal inlerosl 

and impoi tanri , Its iiiohlems arc ( onsidercd verv fiillv in KvervWomvn's K\(‘VCl oi ’ i dt A. I'ho 

suh)c<’t li.is two sides, the 

practical and the romdiilic. Under the many headings included in this 1 

section ire article^ dealing 

Willi : 


’J'hc Ceinnonv 

AJai riai^r Cn\toms 

1') oil wean X 

Honeymoon \ 

hn'^aiicuieni'i 

Colonial Mat naif es 

Jh idcMnanh 

1 1 hid/m; .S/07 \tiiions 

J^oreifin Mat ; lai^ei^ 

(Jrootnsnien 

Mart la^L Siatistii ^ 

Engayctncnl and ICcddini; A'ltn^s, ef . 


eow TO CMOOSE A MUSBAHD 

By Thk Hhv. E. J. HAUDY, M.A., 

A Hi hot of How 1o ht Haffy '] houi^h Maftndf H( , itc 

The Great Interest of the World — A Duck of a Man'^ Generally Makes a Goose of a Husband — 
The Too Attractive Man — The Genius as a Husband — Some Stories 


“^iricv that enter into the state of mar- 

^ nage east a die of the greatest eon- 
tingeiiey and yet of the greatest interest in 
the world, next to the last throw for 
eternity. 

‘Tnie or deatli, felicity or a lasting sorrow’, 
are in the pow'ei of marriage A woman, 
indeed, ventures most, tor she hath no 
saiutuary to retiie from an evd husband ” 
in these words Jeremy Taylor ]nits the 
issues of ehoite m matrimony, ami tells us 
what is most true, that “ a woman ventures 
most." “ love is of man’s life a part; 
dis woman’s whole existence." And yet how' 
careless are some girls about the sort of man 
they marry ; the choice of a hat or a gowm 
gi\es them more anxudy ! 

1 he Missionary Spirit 

A " duck of a man " generally makes a 
goose ol a husband, so it is wise to choose 
for a husband one with lasting qualities of 
heart and character. We would not state 
a truth so obvious were it not that some 
women sav that they like a man to be a little 
bitof a rake, jiist asfnall gaidenone. llheis 
not all he ought to be before marriage he 
is sure to reform after it, and so they marrv 
m a sort of missionary spirit, helping to turn 
him from the error of his ways. This is imt a 
wise thing to do, for people’s chaiacters do 
not, as a rule, alter much after thirty years 
ol age ; and if a man has a bad character 
it is far more likely that he wall improve his 
wife off the caith by bad treatment rather 


than that she w'lll much alter liini The poor- 
houses are full of women vvlio thought 
that they could reform their husbands. A 
husband need not be handsome, but he 
should be good-looking, in the sense of 
looking good morally ancl physically. It is a 
risk to marry c^ine in whose face the ten com- 
mandments are conspicuous by their absence. 

The Genius or the F'ool ? 

‘‘When I sec a man," says Addison, "with 
a sour, ri veiled face, I cannot forbear pitying 
his w’lfe ; and when I meet w'lth an open, 
ingenuous countenance, I think of the hap- 
])iness of his friends, his family, and his 
lelations." We need hardly say, however, 
that we do not recommend a professional 
beauty who thinks that he is a lady-killer. 
Why should you have the trouble ol keeping 
a husband lor the exclusive benefit of other 
women ? " When I marry," said a budding 

schoolgirl, " I'll want a fine, tall, broacl, 
handsome man that everybody will admire.'* 
" That's where you arc wrong," said her 
elder and more experienced sister. " You'd 
have much Ic.ss trouble in w'atching a less 
good-looking man, and would enjoy a great 
deal more of his society." 

There are two species of husbands difficult 
to live with — the genius ancl the fool. Per- 
haps the chances of happiness arc greater 
W'llh the fool. There was a time w'hen the 
possession or supposed possession of " genius" 
w'as held to justify a man being irritable, 
and everything men should not be. Now, 
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however, we have decided that men of in- 
tellect ought to have a law in their lives, 
not less, but even more certainly than stupid 
people. If they turn day into night, and 
night into day ; if they drink too much , if 
they are more partial to the society of other 
men’s wives than of their own , if they fling 
away money “ generously,” and cannot 
meet the just claims of butcher and baker ; 
if they act in such ways as these, we feel 
that they at least cannot claim a fool’s 
pardon. ” I love my family’s welfare,” 
said Montesquieu, ” but I cannot be so 
foolish as to make myself a slave to the 
minute aflairs of a house.’’ 

Health and Profession 

Even a fire was considered a ” minute 
affair ” by another author. He was deeply 
occupied in his library when someone, 
rushing in, announced that Ihe house was 
on fire ” Go to my wife,” he rejilied ; 
” these matters belong to her ” To do it 
justice, however, genius is now juitting aside 
the affectation of being above mundane 
matters, and a man with the ” divine 
afflatus ” will not infrequently, if jiropcriy 
handled, make as good a husliand as the 
most stupid plodder 111 existence C'ertainly 
some time ago an essayist eompiled a great 
array of testimony which went to show 
that for a good family man, warranted to 
stand bad weather, to love his wife, and to 
bring u}) the children resjiectably, there is no 
man like a poet (iood health is too im- 
portant a matter to overlook when choosing 
a life partner It should be sought for next 
to goodness. C'ertainly, to marry de- 
liberately where hereditary disease is known 
to exist IS to transmit a calamity and a 
scourge to future generations 

Youthful Scion of a Noble House ” I 
have come to ask you lor the hand of your 
daughter, Doctor ” 

Fashionable Physician ' ” You have ^ ” 
Youth • ” Yes, Doctor I have enough of 
this world’s goods to support lic*r m com- 
fort, even in luxury ” 

Physician : ” Yes, I am aware of that . 
but will you treat her kindly '' ('an I dejiend 
upon you to make her a good husband ^ ” 

Youth ’ “Doctor, I swear ’’ 

physician : “ Oh, never mind .swearing, 
my young friend * Your intentions are all 
right, no doubt , but I must be sure that 
you won’t worry her life out after you get 
her Take off your coat, and let me examine 
what condition your liver is in > ” 

At the same time is it useless to expect 
perfection in a husband ^ The ordinary 
woman — and what a mate she would be 
for perfection ! — who docs this must neces- 
sarily remeiin unmarried. 

If you hold your head too high and 
dcs[)isc men who would have ycju, you will 
be despised by those at whom you “ set 
your cap ” 

It ought not to matter much to what 
profession or business a husband belongs, 
for a man of ability and energy will make 


his mark anywhere. It is a mistake, how- 
ever* for a girl to marry a man who is 
beneath her m culture and refinement. 
Lord Lytton tells a story of a groom married 
to a rich lady, and in constant trepidation 
of being ridiculed in his new home. An 
Oxford clergyman gave him this advice : 
“ Wear a black coat, and hold your tongue ” 
Unfortunately, a man like this is generally 
fond of opening his mouth, and then, as the 
Irishman .said, he puts his foot into it. 

To punish a lover who has given some 
real or imaginary offence, a woman will 
sometimes marry ii rival for whom she cares 
nothing. She who thus marries from pique? 
might be described as cutting oft her nose 
to vex her face, were not her wickedness to 
be spoken of more seriously 

Perhajis it may be said that, though it is 
easy to write about choosing a husband, 
for the majority of English girls, at least, 
there is but little choice in the m.-^tter 
Dickens certainly told an Amcncan story ™ 
very American of .1 young lady on a voyage, 
who, being intenselv loved by five young 
men, was advised to jumj) overboard and 
marry the man who jumped in alter her. 
Accordingly next morning, the five lovers 
being on deck, and looking very devotedly 
at the young lady, she j)lunged into the sea. 
Junir of the lovers jumjied in alter her. 
When the young lady and lour lovers were 
got out <igain, she said to the cajitam : 

“What am I to do with them now — they 
are so wet '' ” 

“ Take the dry one,” he repbed 
And the young lady did so How diflcrent 
IS the state of affairs on this side of the 
Atlantic, where il a young worn, a is to be 
married, she must take not whom she will 
but whom she may lint is it necessary to 
marry ^ l''ar better to hav'c no husband 
than a bad one. 

Money and Ag:e 

They were walking in the conserv.ilory. 
“ Will you love me with all 50111' soul ^ ” .she 
murmured “ Yes, darling,” he answered. 
“ And all your heart ” “ Yes, dearest ” 

“ And all 5'our ” “ Everv'thing, darling, 

everything,” he interrupted “ Pocket- 
book ^ ” .she continued, not noticing the 
interru])tion. He gasjied once, and all was 
over 

Women should not niaiT}^ for money, but 
neither should the5^ marry without it, lor 
as a practical girl once remarked, “ a kiss 
and a cup of cold water make but a poor 
breakfast ” It is, however, much better to 
marr5^ a good and wise man, though poor, 
than a rich fool who will give gilded niiserv’ 
To be contented is to be rich enough The 
grand thing is for a woman to unite herself 
to one who is a fortune in himself 

Shakespeeire sa5’s, in reference to a 
husband’s age 

I.ot the woman still take 
An elder than herself, so wears she to him, 

So sways she level to her husband’s heait. 

But the other extreme is equally bad. 
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The Artistic Value of Italian Lace— Irish Lace— Ceremonial Treatment of the Wedding Dress in 
Brittany — Wedding Dress Customs of Northern France — A Wedding Dress that Becomes a Shroud — 
The Use of Old Lace Shawls — How to Prevent Wired Blossoms Tearing Delicate Fabrics — Bride 

Laces of Olden Days 


’The Italians, who arc artists to tlic back- 
^ bone, know that what is natural is 
most tellin^^ , therelore their lace, if of laliori- 
ously ina(l(‘ needle-point, is ot the creamy 
brown coJoni f;iven to 
it l)y the hands that 
make it, and by tlie 
jnirc flax thread ot 
wliK'h it is built up 
If ol k'ss handled type, 
their lac<i is generally 
of lighter colour 

This lone, remem- 
ber, has nothing to do 
w 1 1 h unclcanliness 
Dirty lace IS an abomi- 
nation, and the woman 
who thinks that Ik*- 
cause her lacc is old it 
may be worn soiled is 
wrong 

( )nly wc English and 
the Belgians, who are 
ot less artistic tem- 
perament than the 
ITench and Italians, 
use the often cotton 
adulterated threads of 
modern days, tind pro- 
duce lace wiiicli is dead 
white, cold, and unin- 
teresting 

In Ireland, comjdote 
dresses, wnth fnll- 
Icngth trains, are made 
of C'arnckmacross lacc 
These apjjoal to 
some brides, 
and have a 
pleasant semi- 
transpar- 
oncy w Inch is 
attractive. It 
IS prol>able that 
patriotism . 
rather than a 
fine judgment, 
leads to the 
choice of such 
wedding lace. 

A satin slip of 
\'ery soft qual- 
ity w’ould be required beneath such a dress. 

As a rule, that wedding dress is most- 
successful which is trimmed wdth, rather than" 
entirely made of, lace, a fact which should be 


a comfort to those wdio are unable to afford 
a \ cry large outlay on wedding lac(' 

In Brittany miuh ceremony attends the 
making of the w'edding dress and ot the 
peasant lace wdiich adorns it, 
lor Bntlanv has ahrays been a 
lacc-makiiig country. 

The bringing home of the 
wedding dress to the bride w'as an 
event of great importance seventy 
years ago, and e\en yet ‘-ome ot 
the old customs survive. 

Only the family ol the bride 
arc aliow^ccl to see and handle 
it, while w'atcr, blessed by the 
priest, IS placed at the foot of 
the quaint recessed box bedstead 
on W'hich the dress is put ICacli 
member of the family sprinkles 
the lacc and the orange blossoms 
with a few" drops ol the holy 
w'ater, and then offers a prayei 
for the fntuic welfare ol the 
young bride This seems much 
too good a custom to be allowed 
to die out. 

In our own lountry the wed- 
ding dress is not reg.irded with 
the same sentiment, lor after 
the wearing ol the garment in 
clnireh it is generally used as 
the presentation dress at the 
first Court after the girl’s marri- 
age All wdiifc 
IS not r/r rigncnv 
on the occasion 
ol the appear- 
ance at Court 
alter marriage. 
M any brides 
have additional 
touches give n 
to the bridal 
gowm, and not 
a lew' w'C'ar pale 
colours 

T ii u s , the 
w'edding dress 
may be worn 
but the tram ol 
satin or silver 
tissue w' h 1 c h 
has served for the w edding ceremony may be 
replaced by a pale pink or blue velvet or 
satin Court tram. After this appearance the 
w'edding dress will probably be shorn of its 





The wedding dress of Lady Violet Manners, who married the Honourable Hugo 
Chartens, was adorned with beautiful old lacc of a deep tint and had a tram 
embroidered wiih heraldic bearings 

Photo, I entrui 
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special bridal attributes, such as orange- 
blossom, girdle, or posies, and be used as an 
evening gown. 

Girls who do not aniicipale presentation 
at Court sometimes have the wedding dress 
made in a style which will adapt itself for 
alter use, and in ordering transparent vest 
and sleeves, look forward definitely to the 
time when such wnll be removed and the 
bridal dress will be the best evening frock. 
This is eminently practical, and the provider 
of the trousseau may be relieved that the 
smart evening toilette should be thus made 
to serve a double purpose. 

The dressmaker responsible for making 
the wedding dress should have the v\ork of 
remaking or adapting for its new purpose, 
for so important a gown must run no risk 
of possible spoiling in the alterations. 

There are even brides wdio, forced by 
circumstances, or tlirough lack of sentiment, 
have not ceased to w’ear their W’cddmg dress 
even w’hen it lias served its turn as an 
evening dress. One showed a lovely pale 
green satin slip which was briefly described 
as “ my wedding dress dyed.” There are no 
cluinces that her grandcliildren wall find the 
lovely faded folds redolent of lavender, 
and tinted w’ it h 
Age’s kindly hand, 
for ” grannie’s wed- 
ding dress ” wall be 
in the rag-bag, alter 
its second dyeing, 
we feel sure. 

A Wedding: Dress and 
a 5hroud 

The women ot 
Northern F r am c 
Avear their waaidmg 
ilresses twice, once 
on their bi idal mcni 
and again at their 
death. The dross 
IS not biiru'd with 
the woman, for 
pi ccioiis lace usually 
adorns it , but wdien 
the corpse lies m 
state, while mourn- 
ing trie n d s a n cl 
relatives pass by 
<ind ptiy their last 
tribute to their 
loved one, the wed- 
ding dress is used, 
how'ever many the 
years since first it 
was worn. 

The bride on the 
morrow of her wx'd- 
ding day has laid it 
on some shclt or m 
a store chest, and 
lolded it in linen of 
fl n e s t home-spun 
wxave, knowing 
that it wnll not 
leave its resting- 
place until it IS 


takea out to deck her own lifeless form. 
The linen wrapper in Avhich the bridal 
dress is laid is the winding-sheet in which 
the body is eventually wrapped wrhen the 
wedding dress is taken off after the lying 
in state. 

The Use of Old Lace 

Amongst the stores of lace wfliich many 
w’omen ransack wdicn a daughter is to be 
married some made pieces seem less suitable 
than others. One washes perchance that a 
fine old Brussels scar! w’crc in the form of a 
flounce to put on the bridal robe. But, after 
all, wdiat could be more charming than the 
long, straight folds of a scarf wxrn as a 
boclice trimming ; it makes a charming 
berthc, forming graceful folds over tlie arms 
and bust, and the pendant ends arc ju^t as 
they should be. As a }iancl, too, a scarf has 
many possibilities, but on no consideration 
wdiat ever must the dressmaker be allowxd 
to cut it 

A shawd of the old-fasliK)ncd half-oval 
shape looks decidedly difficult to arrange as 
a dress garniture, but such a shape is ex- 
cellent for draping partly over the shoulder 
and bust, and with long pendant folds at 



Exquisite wedding veil of piUow'made Brussels lace of the eighteenth century 
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is quite easy to 
place a small pad 
of net or chiffon 
over the lace where 
the bunch will rest, 
which would pre- 
vent any risk of 
tearing. 

Should some old 
lace seem too un- 
compromising in 
shape for modern 
use, the bride 
would be well ad- 
vised to send iL 
to a good lace- 
mender or to a 
Court lacc-clcancr 
to have it adapted 
to the right shajic 
rather than allow 
the dres.«makcr to 
snip where a n d 
liow she likes, and 
possibly rum the 
fabric. 

the back. It was this that Mrs. A N. Some laces lend themselves quite well to 
Boauclerk wore on her wedding dress, and ada])talion. All applKpie laces can be so 
the elfcet was excellent. liaiidled without fear of spoiling ; the dress- 

Tho old square sluiwls are good for draping maker can give the pattern of sleeves, yoke, 

at the back, but unless of very soft and light or berthe, and the remounting is quite «i 

lace such as the old embroidered net, which simple matter by an expert, who will know 

IS associated with Limerick, they should not how to tram for the border and sprigs, 

be used on the front of the wedding-dress, Such work as this is not cheap ; it would 
as the effect is rather heavy. be wise to give the lace and paper pattern to 

the lace expert, and have an estimate oi the 
RiAk of Tearinif work, as otherwise a disagreeabk' 

If the dressmaker propo.^es to loop up surprise might be m store, 
folds of fine handmade lace with clusters ot It w'as tlie custom in the good old days 
myrtle and orange-blossom, as is so often to give lace to the guests at weddings, and 

done on a wedding dress, she should lie it seems a pity, except from the bride- 

warned of the possibility of tearing the groom’s point ot view^ that this practice is no 

delicate fabric with the wired blossoms. It longer in use, though it lingers in the lorm 



The beautiful lace fan of Queen Wilhelmina of Holland) The mount of the fan is a very fine example of the fanmaker’s craft 



Lace belonging to the Crown of Italy, made in the early part of the eighteenth century i( belonged at one 
tune to Cardinal de Retz and was made at the Royal Lace School at Bevano 
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':)f rosettes of satin ribbon or favours of 
flOM'^ers. 

In the wardrobe accounts of Queen Eliza- 
l)etli are bndc-laces of Coventry blue, and 
such laces, worn and given to the guests at 
v'cddings, are mentioned in the masques of 
Ben Jonson. 

“ 1 have lost, beside my purse, my best 
bride-lace I had at Joan Turnip^s wedding.” 

When the Virgin Queen visited Kenil- 
worth in 1377, a bridal took place as a 
pastime for her Majesty. 

“ First,” writes a chronicler, ” came the 
lusty lads and bold bachelors of the parish, 
every wight with his blue bridesman’s bride- 


lace, upon a branch of green broom.” 
These would be the rosettes, or blue 
.streamers, literally the laces or twisted 
threads, worked as the bootlace, that poor 
relation of the lace family, is wrought 
to-day. In Queen Elizabeth’s time there 
was no fine Brussels, filmy Limerick, and 
costly Alen^on for brides to wear ; thread 
lace (bone lace, as it was called, for small 
bones of animals were often used as bobbins), 
and tape lace with very elementary Gothic 
patterns in needle-point laces, were all there 
were, besides the gold and silver thread laces 
which were the forerunners of all fine hand- 
made lace 
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IJv “MADGE” (.Mrs. HUMPHKY) 

When the Wife Holds the Purse-Strings — Arrangement of Financial Matters before Marriage — 
Signing of Cheques— Barrier of Wealth — Tact an All-Important Factor 


\Y7iikn a poor man, or a comparatively ])oor 
^ man, marries a ricli woman there are 
many difficulties lying 111 wait for her. 

These difficulties are all the greater for 
lire reason that it will never occur to the m.in 
to imagine them He is entirely taken up 
vith his own thoughts of the undesirability 
of having the lamily income in his wile’s 
1 lands. Even the least sensitive of men is 
apt fo imagine slights in this case where none 
are intended, and he becomes so jirickly in 
his temper that he may be likened morally 
to the hedgehog. 

The Possessive Case 

The most ordinary and lamiliar little 
phrases seem to him to be intended to 
wound his amour pyopre. For instance, wives 
all over the kingdom, and piobeibly all over 
the civilised world, speak of ” my house,” 
” my servants,” ” my drawing-room,” ” my 
carriage,” “my dinner-j^arties,” but Ihis 
possessive adjective is soon found to be a 
mistake by the voman whose money covers 
tlie expenses of the home She vail learn 
to avoid using it, and to substitute “ our ” 
in every case, and most especially when her 
husbcind is within hearing. 

Another lesson that she will not be slow 
in learning is never to allow her husband 
to be in such a position as to have to ask lor 
money. After one or two experiences of 
the unpleasantness consequent upon such a 
mistake, she will be most careful to foresee 


his needs, and to provide for thenn in such 
(‘xcellcnt time that he will hnve no excuse 
ior sulking, or for thinking himsclt ill-used. 
Slie will (levelop a preternatural sagacity m 
all matters of the kind, and mon' particularly 
with regard to his wardrobe. Probalily the 
moneyed wufe will make a settled allowance 
to her husband, and veiy prolxiblv he will 
exceed that allow'ancc very licqucntly. 
Should ho do so, slu‘ must not be loo hard 
t n the man, unless sh(‘ is pieparcd ior discord 
*ind consequent uiiha])piness m the home. 

Wisdom in Financial Matters 

Should her circumstances be such as to 
picclude the possibility of a settled allow- 
ance, she wall manage to plac.e at his dis- 
jiosal as fair a proportion of the income as 
})ossiblc, icmembering that a man has many 
” needs ” beyond those of a w'oman. He 
mu^t smoke, as a rule, even if the available 
income of his wife and himself be but scanty. 
And his tobacco must be of the best. These 
remarks may appear unkind, but my rciiders 
will acknowdedge that they an' fairly jiisiihed. 
They apply only to the average man, and, 
fortunately for w’oman, then' are very many 
men wdio are far above the average m un- 
selfishness, and in a sc’iisc of justice. 

Money matters sliould be arranged before 
marriage in such a manner as to prevent 
friction and avert possible annoyance. At 
the same time, circumstances meiy arise to 
alter the conditions under wdiich the settle- 
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ments were made. Tlie wife may become the 
possessor ol a larger income, and supposing 
she were so stupid and mistaken as to fail 
to bestow upon her husbard an additional 
income in proportion to her own increased 
wealth, she would deserve the discomfort 
and disturbed relations that would almost 
inevitably ensue. 

In a case of the kind where the whole of 
the income was the wife’s, no previous 
arrangement or settlement had been made, 
and the husband, taking the old-lashioncd 
view that the wife should have no concern 
m business or money matters, expected 
that he would have the entire control ol her 
income, tliat he would sign the ( hetpies, and 
thut the hunily banking account w^ould be 
in his name. Before the end of the honey- 
moon tlii.s condition ot affairs kid to .so 
serious a disn.grecment that the wile w'ent 
back to liei f.ither’s home, an extremely 
ill-advLscd step. The father naturally took 
Jicr side, the husband’s friends backed him 
up, and it was a year or more before tlie 
(ouple came together again. 

A Delicate Position 

Few men. liowevcr, in these more en- 
lightened diiys, would expect to control 
the manageiiKiiit of the wile’s income, unless 
she should happen to be a very foolish 
woman, iinai'customed to the handling of 
money. In tliat case it might very amic- 
ably be arranged that he should see to all 
business matters, and that the banking ac- 
t'ount should be in tlieir joint names, cheques 
being signed by both. 

It would bo im]iossible to plumb the 
egoism of some liusbands who, though with 
their eyes open they marry a woman oi 
means, yet consider themselves aggrieved 
by the consccpient posit uin ol affairs. Their 
inmost thought seems to be that no man 
should hnd himself in financial subjection 
to a woman But if so, why did they volun- 
tarily put themselves m the jxisilion iliey 
deprecate ? irfaving done so, 
a man should submit to the 
logic a 1 consequence, but 
every time the uife draws 
a cheejue for some expendi- 
ture cHinneetcd with his per- 
sonal use, he is vexed and 
indignant. A'lany years are 
needed to accustom him to 
what he considers an igno- 
minious position. 

The 1 rouble of Heiresses 

There is an old adage 
that says an heiress seldom 
marries happily. Never was 
a truer proverb. Her money 
has been the banc of many 
a girl, and even of those 
women whose worldly wealth 
is insufficient to entitle them 
to be called by so magni- 
ficent a name. Even if the 
husband should be genuinely 


attracted, and very much in love to begm 
with, the fact of her wealth gradually rises 
like a wall of fog between them, leading to 
misunderstandings of every kind, ancl to 
much misery on the part of both. The 
moneyed wife should display the great c.st 
tact in dealing with the question of £ s. cl. 
She would never dream of subjecting her 
husband to the mcjrLificalion of seeing 
her pay in pubUc lor cabs, railway fares, 
opera and theatre tickets, or any of the 
numerous cxjx'nscs which the husband 
usually defrays. With foresight accumu- 
lated during months or years of uniem, she 
will have arranged lie lore leaving home 
that he shall ha\e the ncce.ssary money 
111 his pocket. 

A Solution of the Difficult v 

In the case of heiresses who possess estates 
or much landed property of any sort, it is 
not difficult to arrange that the post ol 
estate agent or some similar apjiointmcni 
shall be filled by the husband In such an 
event, it IS, of cfmrse, easily possible to ensure 
that the labourer shall be worthv of his hire. 
If this IS clone, as it easily can be clone, m a 
tactful yet biisiness-like fasliion, the .self- 
respect of the man is assured, and he is 
jirovided with w'hal he will appreciate even 
more than an income, a serious and honour- 
able occupation, lucrative, yet not unduly 
exacting in its claims. '[ here will be, too, no 
further occasion for any uniilcasantness in 
money matters, and, consequently, there wall 
be a better chance of matrimonial liarmony 
and happiness To every man worthy the 
name indcjiendcnce is the salt of life, and 
w ithout it, all is vapid 

The Toctful Wife 

Men are more sensitive tlian they imagine 
about what their own servants think, and 
this mu.sl be borne in mind in connection 
wath money matters. All transactions ol the 
kind that might affect his dignity should be 
carried out in jirivate. Some 
wives are clever enough to 
transact them m even the 
absence of the husband him- 
self. A particular spot is 
selected in which to place the 
necessary sums. There they 
arc found by the over-sensi- 
tive consort, and all w^orks 
smoothly. No trouble is 
wasted that tends towards 
such a comfortable state 
of things. 

These may seem to be 
trifling matters, but in 
reality they arc important 
for the w^ornan who loves 
peace and serenity m her 
home. Most of us are armed 
against the great things in 
life, but she indeed is prudent 
who thmks of and provides 
against its irritating little 
trifles. 
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Conducted by ELIZABETH SLOAN CHESSER, M.B. 


This important section of Lvkrv Woman'^ E\rvci oi* ldia is 

conducted 1)V a prfunincnt hu]\ 

doctoi, who ^l\es sound mcdic.d ad\ice with icgaid to all ailments fnmi childliood to f>ld age. I 

When rom|)leled this section will 

form a complete icfeience libraiv 

in which will be found tlie best 1 

trt.itmenl hjr eveiy hum.in ill. Such subjects as the following aie being fullv dealt with : I 

Home Km 

Cons7imp/ii'n 

/'/rst Aid 

Jnfauts* ni\€a\e's 

Health Hinti 

Common MednaJ Blunders 

A ({HUS' Di\eLi\e:> 

Hospitals 

'J'he Medicine Chest 

Homely Cmes 

Health lu sortf 

Simple l\einediei^ eti.^ ett. 


TEA^DRIBJmHG 

When Tea is Useful and even Beneficial — Chinese and Japanese Tea-drinking — Tea as a Stimulant — 
Its Food Value — Dangers of Tea-drinking to Excess- How to Make Tea 


A WHOLE volume could be written upon 
^ the evils consequent u])on the habit 
ot tca-dnnking, but it would be waste ot time 
so long as Die greater number ol men and 
women are constant tca-drinkers and do not 
seenn much the uorse m consequence. 

Wc have all become so accustomed to hear 
tca-drinkmg deprecated that we are apt to 
forget lliat there is a very strong case lor 
tea as a national l)c\erage. 

The Cup that Cheers 

Indeed, tea-drmking in moderation is a 
virtue, wdien wc remember liow' much the 
custom lias done to further temperance in 
this coiinti y. lake all good things, however, 
it can be abused by indulgence to excess. 

Before we sound the note ol w^arniiig that 
the tea habit in excess affects lor the worse 
the physical and nervous health, something 
must be said in favour of tea 

ft has been chilled “the cup that cheers ” 
so often that the phrase has become a 
platitude. It brings comfort to the tired 
and depressed, stimulates flagging energy 
at the very time ol day when w^e mo.st need 
stimulating, and, m the grey hours of the 
early morning it makes getting up almost 
easy and pleasurable. What does the 
bachelor w'oman wdio has a cup ol tea at 
0 pm. care for the disapproval of all the 
doctors she knows ^ Not a whit more than 
the women wdio gather round the dainty 
five-o’clock tea-tables all over the kingdom 
and drink more tea than is good lor them. 

What of the morning cup ot tea, that “ cup 
of slow poison,” wdiich is condemned as an 


unp<irdonablc stimulant by all the sensible 
people wdio happen not to like it ? It may 
or may not be an evil. Like everything else, 
tea IS good or bad according to circumstances. 
To the person in a state ol perlect health 
the morning cup of tea should not be neces- 
sary, and piobably would not be desired. In 
some (.ases it is a habit, difficult but not 
impossible to break, one that m truth one 
really ought to give up Sometimes it 
appears to be reallv necessarv to ensure our 
rising early with anv degree of energy and 
Mtahty to liice work in the eaily morning 
11 everybody kept the golden rule of taking 
tea only twuce daily and then only of freshly 
infused and moderately strong, 1 do not 
think that the most critical would have a 
sound argument to bring forward against 
tea. 

Women and Tea-serving 

Tea-makmg, like tea-drinkmg, is an essen- 
tially womanly, homelike, and domesticated 
occupation. There is a charm about the 
dainty English tea-table wdiich other coun- 
tries try to copy with very little success. 
The tea one gets on the Continent is hope- 
lessly bad, and the only thing for the traveller 
wdio loves her tea is to take a suitably 
equipped basket wutli her. 

The women ol the ICast could teach us 
something concerning tlie ceremony ol tea 
serving. The custom is a very old one wuth 
them, and the universal drinking of tea in 
many parts ot the East may account for the 
greater temperance wuth alcoholic beverages. 

China IS the Mecca of tea-drinkers, because 
the Chinese have the most wonderful tea m 
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the world, and they hnow how to prepare it 
m the right way. They have a little vessel 
inside the teapot, perforated so as to hold 
the leaves and allow the water to percolate 
through, and tliis is removed after intusion, 
•thus preventing the formation of tannin with 
its ill effects upon the digestion. Many 
doctors advise the use of China tea, espe- 
cially for those with weak digestions or 
disordered nerves. It is lighter and freer 
from undesirable ingredients than most 
teas, and the flavour very soon appeals to 
those who have drunk it for some time. 
The Chinese ought to be able to teach us 
something about tea-making, as over since 
the sixth or seventh century of the Christian 
era tea has been in favour in China. 

The golden lea of Japan is to most Euro- 
peans utleily distasteful, but one cannot 
help admiring the dainty tea ceremonies and 
exquisite manners which are displayed on 
these occasions. The ICasterns aie right in 
not taking sugar or cream with their te^i, 
whicli IS to them astimulant only, and, there- 
lore, should lie swallowed without any acces- 
sories calling for digestive effort afterwards. 

The yellow tea of Japan is made from 
green tea-leaves which one can imagine fo 
be plucked liom the htllc lea-trecs m their 
gardens and put at once into the tcajiot. 
U'he Japanese* take tlieir tea in small quanti- 
ties. Their small, b*isin-shapcd cu})s, without 
handles or saucers, hold about as much as 
the smallest colfce-cup one sees 111 hhigland. 
To drink bieakfastcupluls of lea is not 
wholesome, and it wc substituted teacups 
at the morning meal it would be 1 letter for the 
digestion. Two breaklastcupluls ot tea arc 
loo much llmd to take at a meal. The 
(ligCvstivc juices «ire thus diluted, and 
digestion suffers. 

lea as Food and Stimulant 

Tlie siunulating effects of tea aie due to 
the picsencc ot an active pimciple called 
Ihcine. This is really a drug which 
strcnglhens the heart’s action and stimulates 
respiration. In tlu* same way, it is a Itinic 
to the nervous system. Hence the pleasur- 
able effects of t<‘a upon a tired bram and 
lagged out nervous system, h'or this reason 
a cup of tea will often rcmo\'e a headache 
and reduce nervous tension, thus promoting 
sleep. So that tliere is a .strong case for the 
advocates ot tea and every excuse for those 
who say openly that they lake lea because 
it makes them feel better. 

Experiments with the drug theiiic, how- 
ever, proves that it produces palpitation oi 
the licart, restlessness, and nervous excite- 
ment, and will even ('ausc tiemor of the 
muscles. Those who follow the occupation 
of lea-taster otlen sulfcr fiom headache, 
giddiness, and even paralysis. These symp- 
toms are due, partly to the effect oJ theme 
and partly to the presence of an aromatic 
volatile oil which is found in tea. China 
tea is said to be largely free from tins oil 
because the Chinese rarely use it before it is 
a year old. 


Although tea contains various albuminoids, 
dextrin, fat, etc., it is quite valueless as a 
food, chiefly because it is made with boiling 
water, in which albuminoid materials are 
insoluble. They remain therefore in the 
tea-leaves. Thus tea contains practically no 
nourishment except that derived from any 
milk and sugar added. 

When tea is desired as a stimulant it 
should be taken without food, and preferably 
without milk and sugar. China tea taken 
in this way is one of the best means of 
quenching thirst. Most people, however, 
prefer to take tea with food — ^that is at 
breakfast and “ tea.” There is no objection 
to the practice wdiatevcr, so long as 1 he tea is 
not taken mouthful by mouthful wdth meat. 
Meat and lea are most indige.stible. ” High 
tea ” is alwrivs undesirable. But wdicn such 
a meal is necessary it is better to lake the 
lood first and a cup of lea afterwards. 

The Dangrers of Tea>drinking: 

One of the disad vantages of tea-drinking 
is that it is an insidious habit which grows 
upon one. Tlie w'oman who takes tea at 
sev'en,tea for breakfast, tea at midday, at 
tea-time, and again m the cvxnmg is not 
unknown, and the an.emic maul-servant 
w'ho openly or surreptitiously imbibes tea 
at biicf intervals during the tw'cuty-toiir 
hours is typical of wdiat the tea litibii may 
induce. Indeed, everyone who knows the 
working classes can speak of the harm done 
to hc<ilth and vitality by having a teapot 
slcw'ing on the hob all day. The tea and 
bread-and-butter meal is bad bcceiiise it 
provides very little nourishment and k'ads 
to digestive' disorder. 

When tea is allow^ecl to stand, or ” stew,” 
a substance called tannin is formed, and this 
is a very strong astringent wdiich has an 
irritating eflcct upon the lining membrane of 
the stomach. 

Some people, how'cvTr, go to tlu* otlun* 
extreme and imagine that they are dunk- 
ing tea when they allows the leaves to he 
in contact with boiling w^ater for about a 
quarter of a minute, 'the lact is tliat they 
simply swallow the washings of the te.i- 
Icaves, as time has not been given for a 
proper ” infusion.” Some doctors advocate 
allowing the tea to be infused for fiftcam 
inmutes. Pciliaps live or six minutes is a 
safer estimate to give. 

Tea, morcov^er, ought to be so Iiot that it 
can only be sipped slowdy. The hostess 
wdio makes her tea in a cold silver teapot 
and pours it into shallow cups m which it 
gets cold in half a minute has a great deal 
to learn. The cottage woman vvdio heats 
her homely brown teapot with boiling water, 
and then waims each cup in turn is wiser, 
in that she can enjoy a really good cup of tea 
and, better still, prepare one for her friends. 

A cup of tea twice a day will hurt nobody. 
Indigestion, ana?mia, and nerve exhaustion 
can all be avoided if such moderation is 
faithfully observed. But tea -drinking in 
excess is fated to health and looks alike. 
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HOME NURSING 

A Srrie^ of Articles on IVhai the Amateur Nurse Should Know 

Conttntuii JJJO. ■?/ 

THE NURSING OF CONSUMPTION 

How Consumption may be Set Up — The Tubercle Bacillus — The Treatment of Early Cases — Open^ 
Air Hygiene — Cleanliness and Diet — Haemorrhage and Night Sweats : How to Treat Them — 

Duties of the Nurse 


It may happen at any lime that the amateur 
* nurse has to take charge ol a patient sultcring 
from consum pti on . 

It IS necessary, at least, that she should know 
something about this dist‘ase, because it is apt 
to occur as a complication of other chest aflec- 
tions, e‘'pecially in such winter ailments as 
bronchitis and pneumonia 

We have already emphasised the need of care 
in convalescence from measles and other levers, 
bec.au se it is at such times that the seeds of 
consumption may be planted in delicate children. 

The amateur nurse must, of course, read tiu* 
general articles puliiished under the tit It* ol 
“ The Prevention of Consumption " (p. 3257, 
Vol. 5), dealing with the prevention and caie ol 
this clisease. She jirob.ilily knows that con- 
sumption is due to a germ, or bacillus, which 
invades the lungs and causes intlammation in 
these organs, lesultmg m the iormation ol little 
hard masses called tubercle. 

All tubercular diseases, whetlitT occurnng in 
the lungs (consLimjition), 01 in the bones, glands, 
or joints, are caused liy tlic tubeich' b.acilliis. Tlu* 
tubercle bacillus finds its wav to the lungs through 
the resjuratorv passages- - that is, it is inhaled in 
the air we breathe. It is an invisible germ w’liich 


lurks in dust, and in all probability we inhale 
these germs occasionally, however careful we arc 
to follow' hygienic rules. If we are in fairly good 
health, our tissues simply destroy the bacillus, 
and w'c arc none the worse. II, liowever, we arc 
exposed to strong infection, and are getting an 
overdose of the poison, we may succumb. Careful 
nursing of consumptive cases is needed in the 
home, therefore, for the jirotection of the whole 
family, as well as for the benefit ot the patient. 

In the early stages ot consumption the nurse 


is not required, except for ensuring thi* carrying 
out of the doctor's orders with regard to fiesh 
air, cleanliness, and disinfection. At this stage 
the bacilli w'lll have probaf)ly attacked the 
apices, or upper parts ot the lungs behind the 
collar-bones, and the patient will perhaps Jdc 
suffering from cough, weakness, aniemia, and 
loss of w'eight. 11 the mfl.immation spreads, 
cavities an* formed in the lungs, and there may 
be Inemorrhagt* from the inflammation .ittackmg 
the waifs ol tlic blood-vessels, which leads to 
bleeding from the lungs and spitting or vomiting 
of blood. 

The Care of Early Cases 

In the early stages the patient probably will 
not 1)0 in bt*ti at all, but thi* nurse has certain 
duties to jK*rform which aie of the greatest 
importance to cveryoni* m the* house. She must 
see that the patient sleeps m a single bed, and, il 
at all possible, in a room by himself. This is a 
very important matter, as during the hours of 
sleep ventilation is difticnlt to maintain at a 
high lt‘vel, and fliosi* in contact with the patient 
are apt to lie infected. 

Sei'ondlv, till* nurse must attend to efficient 
dismiection. All dishes used l)y a phthisical 
patient should be carelullv 
scjildcd with boiling w'ater 
alter being waslicd, and the\' 
should be reserved for tlu' 
patient’s use entirely. He 
must hi* taught the import- 
ance of spitting into a special 
bottle or receptacle, which 
must be fbsinfected with car 
bolic, and the contents burnt. 
In other cast's nigs or pieces 
of soft paper may be u'^ed in 
place ol handkerchiefs, and 
these also must ])e burned at 
once. 

The me.anmg ot phthisis is 
" w'astmg," and a p.atient 
su tiering from this disease* 
must have special attention 
paid to his diet in order that 
he shall be nourished as much, 
.as possible, and his strength 
keyjt up. So long as he is not 
losing weight, the disease is 
not gaming ground, and 
liberal feeding is .an impor- 
tant part ol the treatment 
in sanatoria. The patu'ut inu'>t drink much 
milk, and lie should be fed .as liberally as 
is possible without upsetting liis digestion. A 
certain amount ol exercise will be necessary, but 
exercise .should not be taken when the tempeia- 
ture is raised or when the jiatient is unduly 
lagged. 

The nurse must take the temperature regu- 
larly, and keep a temperature chart to show to 
the doctor wdicii he visits. The teni|K*iature in 
consumption is always hectic — that is, it varies 



TKe temperature is the most valuable guide as to the patient’s condition, and when it is 
elevated, bed is the safest place 
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considerably. It may be 
normal in the morning, 
and reach 103® by six 
o'clock at night. If the 
temperature is aliove 
102® at any time during 
the day, the palient 
should be in bed. K it 
IS above ioo°, exercise 
should be pcTniitlcd 
under the siijicrvision ol 
a doctor. As a rule, the 
doctor will teach the 
nurse or tlie person in 
charge to regulate exer- 
cise by the tempi'rature, 
and when this is not 
higher than 100°, daily 
walking exercise will 
strengthen the heart and 
improve tlu* lungs and 
the vitality gc'iierally. 

Open-air Hvjfiene 

Whenever possibh', 
anyone sullen ng Irom 
phthisis should be sent 
to a sanatorium, where 
he or she will be under 
llie direct care ol a 
doctor, and ha\e the 
advantage ol spc'cialised 

treatment. Jhit a modi- . ... , paiier 

lif'rl L.nilnriiini temperature should be noted night and morning on the Kifrhf 

tl( (1 s.Lnatorium tre at- ^han whenever It IS in the least “hectic " 1 g n t 

iiieiit can be ctuitc well exampl< 

earned out at home, it one member ol the house- symptom in consumption. 1 

hold is sufhcumtly intelligent to supervi.se the shivery and hot, and then bre 

case. lion, which may be so profuse 

'i'he two essential things arc cleanliness and nightdress. In such cases the 
fresh air. The patient must be out ol doors in the a clean, aired woollen nightdre‘ 

fresh, pure air as much as jiossible, and must sl(‘ep the damp one may be changet 

m a room whicli is c ard ally ventilated, when a guarded iigamst lurthcr chill, 
special bheltcii or ttml cannot be devised. The When breathing is dillieuli, 

]i.itient should speiul the day out ot doois in all find out the most comfortable ] 

weathers, and the windows o'l the house must be the patient with pillow’s and a b 

cpeii invariably night and day. the hollow' ol the back, e.spccr 

Cleanliness Vvill include regulai washing ol the complains ol difficnlL bri'aUimg 

room with a dismlcctant. Then* should be no sudden changis oi postuie and 

curtains or carpet or hangings, ikirc floors can .‘^o that the patient may have a: 

!)(' scrubbed legul.irlv, anci il the walls are possible. 



anxious, or excited, as any 
such evidence of emotion 
IS extremely bad for tlie 
patient. Her first duty 
IS to get the patient to 
he dowm ab.solutely still 
and cpuct. Meanwhile, 
the doctor should have 
been summoned at once, 
and while waiting his ar- 
rival, the nurse must sit 
beside the patient and 
keep him as quiet and 
calm as she can. When 
ice is at hand, the patient 
should be given some of 
this to suck. Ice should 
be applied to the chest, 
but should not be kept 
longer than fifteijn 
minutes at a time on one 
place. Any mixture, 
wdi ether by the mouth or 
hypodermically, must be 
ad m mistered b y the 
doctor, unless he has left 
definite instructums on 
this matter. 

Treatment of Other 
Symptoms 

The nurse can do a 
great deal to make the 
patient comfortable. 

example, are a frequent 
symptom in consnmjition. The patient fcch 
sill very and hot, and then breaks into perspira- 
tion, which may be so profuse as to soak the 
nightdress. In such eases the nurse must have 
a clean, aired woollen nightdress at hand, so that 
the damp one may be changed, and the patient 
guarded iigamst lurthcr chill. 

When breathing is dillieuli, the nurse must 
find out the most comfortable i^osition, and prop 
the patient with pillow’s and a bed -rest. Support 
the hollow' ol the back, I'spccrilly it the patient 
complains ol dilTiculL bri'aUimg or fatigue. Avoid 
sudden changes oi postuie and keep the air fresh, 
.‘'O that the patient may have as much oxygen as 
possible. 


])amted instead ol papereil, 
they can be lie.it(‘d in tlie 
s.ime way. Thus the patient 
IS guarded against remlection, 
and other members of the 
household are jirotccted. 

Under careful management, 
phthisical cases should impro\e 
steadily. ICvideiici-s ot beiufit 
are a lowering ol the temjiera- 
tiire, improved aiipetite, and 
increase of weight. Milk is a 
very important food item, and 
cod-livcr oil IS the metlicme 
most needed. The dosage will 
have to be regulated by tlu' 
doctor, and the nurse must be 
careful to give this medicine 
at the specified hours everyday. 

'I'he Treatment of Hiemorrhag^e 

The sick-nursc must be alive 
TO the possibility ol bleeding 
by exce.ssivc coughing or 
vomiting. When this occurs, 
the must never appear flurried, 



Cod<'hver oii is a valuable medicine when there is a tendency to consjmption 
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Serve meals daintily, in order to tempt the 
appetite, as the invalid often requires to be 
enconraG^ed to take food. 

The doctor may order various inhalations, which 
the nurse will liave to j(ive, or the chest may 
require to be painted with iodine. Consumptive 
patients need to be kept bright and happy, 
especially when lliey have to remain in bed for aiiv 
iime, so that the nurse must cultivate cheerful- 
ness, and do her best to prevent depression of 
spirits, because tlu‘ mental attitude has a very 


marked influence upon the patient’s bodily 
health. 

Anyone in charge of a phthisical patient has a 
duty to herself also in that she must keep her 
health in good condition, so as to resist infection. 
She must take outdoor exercise, regular rest and 
sleep, and sufficient food. Jixcc'pt in bad cases, 
the patient generally sleeps well, and the nurse 
can retire to her own room, and have a good 
nmht’s rest, so that she mav be fresh m the 
morning. 


A BAHDAGIMG LESSOM 

iont 2 .ni(d /jom Par' ’7 


'T^he finger bandage 
* described in the last 
lesson 1-^ very difficult to 
apply to tlie thumb, 
because the latter is so 
short and so broad to- 
wards tlie base. The 
base of the thumb can, 
however, be very easily 
and neatly bandaged as 
follows . 

Idace the hand palm 
downwards. liegin at 
ilu‘ loot of the thumb 
and take tlie bandage 
across the back of the 
wrist, giving two turns 
round the wrist to fix it. 
Now take the bandage 
or tape from the root of 
the thumb upwards 
between fhe thumb and 
tirst finger and go lound 
the thumb at the first 
joint, then backw'ards 
across the back of the 
hand round the wrist 
until >ou conic again to 
the root ol the thumb. 


BANDAGING THE THUMB 



Bandaging (he thumb is a difficult operation The bandager begins 
at the root of the thumb, and takes the bandage across the back of 
the wrist, then from the root of the thumb up between thumb and 
first finger, round the thumb, across the back of the hand, round 
the wrist to the root of the thumb , then between first finger and 
thumb, and round the thumb. This is repeated alternately round 
thumb and wrist until root of thumb is covered 


where once again vou 
go betw't't'ii the 
finger and thumb Eind 
t'ucirtle th(‘ thumb so 
to cover about hall ol 
the lormer loop. J<t‘- 
pe.it tins alternatei}', 
going lound tlu* thumb 
and rtiiind tlie wTi^t 
until tlie root of the 
thumb IS (juite covered 
This bandtigt — which i'^ 
called the spica of the 
thumb — is very useful 
lor sucli injuries as cut'> 
s])rams, etc 

Jtinay not bt* an easy 
opt'ration to j^erlorm, 
but ])iacticc wall soon 
make pi i tet t With tin* 
use oi a band.ige all 
women should be ta- 
mihar. A< cidt'iits hap- 
pen 111 tin* lu'st regulated 
houses, and H'tjuirc mi- 
med la tt* 1 1 eatm en t . This 
l{‘sson, and those preced- 
ing it, therefore deserve 
careful study 



II. BABY’S MASSAGE 



Value of Massage with Oil— When to Massage a Baby— For Thin Babies— A Gcod Masseuse — 
Rules for a Beginner — Massage for Older Children 


assage, as applied to tlie baby, has to be very 
carefully and gently clone, but there is no 
doubt that it is an extremely useful agent m 
many instances. 

When baby is ill-nourished and less plump 
than he ought to be, in spite ol most careful 
dieting and care, a little gentle massage with 
olive oil is an excellent measure. The pores ol 
the skin absorb a good deal of the oil, whilst the 
movements of the hand over the muscles and 
skin give tone, elasticity, vitiility. The nurse 
i»hould alw'ays bear in mind Dnit anytiiing in 
the shape of severe friction or heavy manipula- 
tion will do more harm than good. laghtness, 
with only a little firmness, a delicate touch, 
with the right amount of force, can be acquirccl 
by practice. 

The best lime to massage baby is after the 


bath, when he has been carefully dried and 
enjoys immensely kicking and stretching on 
the nurse \s knee. A light sticking movement 
wath gentle friction is best to use. Lay the habv 
on its face, and massage down the spine and all 
over the back, the lingers hedd closely, but not 
too stiffly, together. Move the hand in the 
iipw'ard direction, keeping the fingers m contact 
wnth the skin, thus mcre.asing the circulation 
and acting uywn the muscles. Masscigt' the body, 
then each limb, gently .ind lightly, using circular 
movements fir the thumb with firm and even 
pressure. Always massage up the limb, and then 
draw the hand lightly downw^artls, and repeat 
the movements. Tse a little olive oil, jiartly 
because of its lubricating powers, and partly 
for its nourishing properties when it is absorbed 
through the pores of the skin. 
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For Thin Babies 

Massage with olive oil 
is especially good for thin 
babies, who arc healthy 
enough, but who would 
be all the better for being 
a little plumper Jn con- 
valescing, also, from 
childish ailments this 
ti(*atment has an ex- 
tremely bent'ficial effect. 

Massage can also be used 
lor elder children who 
have any stiffness in the 
joints — after slight injury, 
lor exami:)le. Hut the 
doctor should always be 
asked in these cases, 
because there is a certain 
lime when massage will 
do good, and a time 
during Hie acute stage 
when it IS l)v no means 
the right treatnu'nt to 
use. When a child is 
sU'epless and rc'slless, a 
little massage altcT the 
evening bath, ajiplu'd 
soothingly and (juietly, 
will iftc'ii indu('(‘ sleep. 

It IS an excellent nu.isure 
in ( onstijiation il the 
nuise massage's the <d)do- 
ineii, first iij) the right 
side, then across the 
waist, and down the left 
side ol tlie body 'I'lie baby vShould never be 
massaged immc'diately alter a rnc'al. An hour 
and a Jialf after the last meal, or, bettcT still, 
just be fore his food is due', is a suitable time, il 
h(' IS not too impatient to enjoy (piietly the 
opeiation. 

A Good Masseuse 

Some nurses massage bea util idly. Others, 
again, liave too hc*avy a hand, and too stifl a 
wiist, to pcTtorm tiie movi inents properly. If 
the biiby does not enioy the ojieration, it means 
simply that the massage is not bc'iiig properly 
done, and it is far better lor the nurse in the 
first j)lac(‘ to massage baby lightly, until her 
lingers gel educated to the luoyements and touch, 
when gi eater pressure can be exercised without 
discomlorl to the child. 

The iollow’ing rules will perhaps help a 
begmncT 

IKe tile tips of the fmgc'rs chiefly, stroking the 
skin ujiwards or rubbing iii circular tashiou 
w’lulst kfcjimg tile finger-tips pressed evenly^ on 
the skill. 

Always massage in an ujiward direction, 
towards the he art. This hc'ljis the circulation by 
encouraging the v enous flow ot blood backwards 
to the heart. 

I'or the limbs, a light movement can bo 
periormed by jdacmg one li.ind above and one 
lielow the limb, the palms rc'stmg on the skin. 
A light rolling movement should then be made 
with the hands. 

'lapping movements can be apfdied to the 
back and trunk by tapping with the tips of the 
finger-' 

h'liction with the ball of the thumb, circular 
fashion, is used near joints, because it applies 
massage to the deeper structures below the 
skm. 


Massage is very useful 
for older children when 
there is a tendency to 
weakness of the back or 
shoulders, but the doc- 
tor should always advise 
as to the proper move- 
ments and the length of 
time the massage should 
occupy. 

Massage is useful when 
children are rickety. It 
develops the muscles, 
strengthens the limbs ; 
whilst after infantile 
paralysis it is necessary 
to have this treatment, 
when the nurse or mother 
may need to have a few 
lessons in the art. 

If massage is com- 
menced it should be given 
regularly, at stated times, 
for the full benefit of the 
treatment to be felt. 

'fhat babies and chil- 
dren enjoy it can soon 
be seen by the quieting 
influence it exerts when 
they arc fractious and 
restless, ('are, however, 
must be taken to guard 
against chill. When 
massaging one part the 
ii'st ol the body should 
be lightly covered, and 
no drauglits allowx'd to blow' through the room. 

When baby suffers from cold feet or a ten- 
dency to weak ankles, gentle massage whenever 
opportunity offers, or when warming the tiny feet 
at a lir<‘, wnll result in a marki-d improv ement. 



To mas&age the back, lay the child face downwards and massage 
down the spine, with fingers held close together. Move the hana 
in an upward direction, keeping the fingers in contact with the 
skin 
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Massage of a baby is best performed alter the bath The child 
must be most carefully dried before the massage begins A 
little olive oil should be used as a lubricant, because of its 
nouriithmg properties when absorbed by the skin 
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HEALTH AND HYGIENE IN THE NURSERY 

Lontinued ftom patre J363, Patt 27 

THE PLEASURES OF “DRILL.” HEALTH AND EXERCISE 
Why Drill Should be Made Interesting — The Age at which Drilling May be Taught — Some Simple 
Exercises — Musical Drill and its Advantages — The Child as Instructor — Exercises to Teach 

Balance — Marks and Rewards 


'T'he whole aim of modern physical education 
IS to make “ drill ” interesting to children. 
The old system under which children were 


drilled until the very name of gymnastics bored 
them has given way to a newer one, the fuiida- 
mi'iital princi])le of which is that children must 
enjoy physical exercises with their minds if 
th(‘ii bodies are to derive real benefit. Physical 
culture becomes a game, so that children take it 
up with zest and interest, and go through the 
ex(‘rcises which their health recjuires as a pleasure 
rather than a duty. 

To this end it is better to make a group of 
children practise physical exercises aiul to get 
thi'in to clrill out of doors, even m winter, when- 
ever the weather permits. Dull in the luirserv 
makes for muscle development, it is true, but 
outdoor drill provides in addition that the 
children arc breathing all the time the purest 
air into their lungs. The best regulated nurseiy 
cannot compare wntli fresh air outside. When 
physical culture is taken up as a game, certain 
qualities which are very desirable in character 


are developed. The children wish to excel. 
They w'ork together in co-operation. They k‘arn 
their own w'cakness and their own strength in 
comparing themselves 
with others. 

W hen drilling 
children in a gronj>, 
the best plan is to iix 
regular times and 
regular days foi 
practict*. Ha])hazard 
jihysical culture is t)l 
very little use from 
the Inalth point of 
view, and the nieie 
fact of making 
children come to- 
gether punctuallv 
and methodictdly at 
the hours arranged is 
discipline in itsi If. 

Some Exercises to 
Practise 

111 organising drill 
as a game for chil- 
dren, the aim should 
be to practise exer- 
cises which make for 
all - round devi'lop- 
mi‘nt and which aie 
not too sev(‘re a strain iijxm young ehildum. 
Very lew tlnklien need anything* m the shape of 
regular physical culture until about six years of 
ago, and evim then it should bo of a ery mild 
tv|)e. But even the htllo oiu's of ioiu and five 
will ('njoy tho drill game, and, prov ided every 
care is taken that they are not hitigiied, and 
that only short practices are allow'od, they will 
deiive nothing but benefit from tlu* exercises. 

Children should, m the first place, learn to 
obey orders (juickly. Such siinjile oidcrs 
“ Right turn,” “ Lett turn,” “ .Stand,” “ March,” 
etc., can be used, and this trams the attention, 
the will, and tin* facultv of response. 

The next thing should be a simple breathing 
exercise. The childieii mav stand with luinds 
on hijis, and, with the mouth closed, take a long, 
deep breath, which they hold for a sc*cond or twx), 
and then let go. This may be repeated six, 
eight, or ten times. In many cases the niotluir 



Lunging exercises for the muscles and lomts of the legs The hands should rest on the hips, and ihe 
lunge made with right and left feet alternately 



backwards 
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may notice for the first time that one of the 
cliildren finds a diliiculty in doing this exercise 
easily with the mouth shut. It may lead her to 
watch the child’s breathing and to have any 
obstruction (h'alt with by the doctor. That, 
surely, is a very good result in itself. 


AnotluM* breathing ext'rcisi* should Ik* done 
kiKS'lmg, with the liaiuls on the shoulders. In 
t. living a deep bieath, let the child dro]i the head 
Ikk Uwards. Then bring it lorward when breath- 
ing out. 

Now the children can try the following (*x('r- 
cises, winch develop various joints and muscles 
and im])iove tlu* carruige : 

1. With the liands on tin* hips, lunge forw'aids 
with the light fool. J^etuiii ami lunge w’lth the 
lelt 

j. Willi ih(' hands horizontal with the 
slioiilders, lunge forwaids am! outwards witli the 
right foot and repeat with the lell, 

^ lleiiding exercises an* always useful for 
niaknig a child suiijile and for exerciMiig the waist 
and s[)inal coul. J^et them ])ut their hands on 
top ol tluur heatls and bend to the lelt am^ ught 
alteinately. 

4. With the hands behind then heads, ltd them 
i.iise their right knee u]nvaids and tlum the lelt. 

q. For teaclnng command of the waist muscles, 
tlu* chiUlu n should sil one m front oi the other 
.ind he back, laising 
themselves u]) again 
without toiiclnng the 
ground, d his t.dves 
some practice, but 
in accpining it tlie 
muscles become* 
strong ami res]ion- 

SlVl‘. 

6. Let the cl 11 Id nni 
11 mg the arms louml 
and roiincl the head 
at full c'xtension. 

At the beginning of 
piactice these C'xei- 
cisos should only b(‘ 
done SIX times (‘ach, 
and betwc'cn each the 
children should be al- 
lowed to trot round 
or march round, in 


order to relax the muscles and rest those that 
have been working. By entering into the spirit of 
the thing, they can be kept perfectly happy and 
absorliod in their physical culture for half an hour 
at least, and that is quite long enough for practice. 
When possible, children should be drilled every 
day. The etfect upon the 
muscles after a few weeks is 
very marked ; they become 
much more flexible, and the 
children lose the stiffness of 
movement so characteristic 
when no physical culture is 
provided. 

The game aspect of this 
pliysical drill will be empha- 
sised if it IS accompanied by 
music, and when the drill is 
practised indoors this can easily 
be managed. Children enjoy 
it much more, and tlie music 
helj)s to keep them more exact 
with regard to time. Once 
tlii'y have been taught the 
exercises, let om* of the chil- 
dren be made the captain at 
each mooting, so that he may 
give the ordcTs and W'atcli the 
others, each child taking the 
])art of captain in turn, even 
the youngest. 

Teaching Balance 

I.ateT the children can learn a crouching 

ex(‘r( ise, to make the hip joints supple and to 
teach balance. 

1. With the hands on hips, they should sink 
down on thi* li(‘(‘Is and IIk'h rise again. 

2. They can practise balance also by putting 

their hands on each otluns* slioulch'rs, and 

laising first the* left foot and then tlu‘ right. 

3. They should ]>ractise the* swimming exercise 
m three movem(‘nts * 

First, the liaiids are brought together below 
tlu* chin, tlieii shot npwMids and outward'-, and 
then backw'ards, to the first position. 

4. Jumping exeicis(‘s across a chalk mark will 
appeal to most childien, and here a htllc compi*- 
titioii with lew aids for .succ(*ss w'ill add to the 
interest ol the garni*. Judgment, of course, 
must be giv(*n according to the age and size of 
the child, and cdl throngli the game the children 
should be allotted iiiaiks from start to finish. A 
faulty ]>osition means a bad maik; a carefully 
perfoimed exercise a good mark. 



Swinging the arms round and round is a "full" and stimulating exercise 



An exercise to teach balance With arms horizontal with the shoulders, lunge forwards 
and outwards with the right and left feet alternately 
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THE LADY OF QUALITY 


1 This section of Evsky \V(^m \n\ 

Kni'Ycm op i< iha 

deals VYilh all pluses and aspects of Couit 

cind social life. It contains aiiiliontative articles upon : 

Prfscu tat ions and other Fit in- 

Card Parties 

, 77ie J'cishioitahle Pe sorts of 

tion r 1 

Da III cs 

\ Fiirof'e 

Court Ihxlls j 

At I Jellies 

\ Great Social Positions Occ lifted 

'J'he Art of Entci taiiiin<^ 

Garden /\zrtierf 

hv Iff men 

Diniitr Parties^ etc. 

etc., etc. 

Etiquette for all Onasioni,, etc. 


WOMEN IN GEEAT SOCIAL POSITIONS 


i on' nt( d >) nn '< l\ii t ^7 

THE BRITISH AMBASSADRESS IN CONSTANTINOPLE 

By CECIL MAR 

A Romantic Post — The Two Embassies — Ambassadorial Privileges — The Order of Mercy — Social 

Life in Constantinople — Winter Gaieties 


"Thk “romance of picturesque diplomacy” 
^ IS nowhere better illustiated than in the 
ambassadorial jiost ol Constantinople It 
stands out, clothed in a gLimonr all its own, 
and is invested with the charm and intensity 
of the changeless East. 

In the beautiful city on the Golden Horn, 
with its superb line of mosques and niinarets 
breaking the horizon, foreign Emb.issirs ha\e 
an importance greater than that ol .my 
other European capital In the absence of 
mixed Court life, where the inlluence ol 
woman is excluded, Embassies have a sort 
of ('ourt flavour of their own, and eath one 
forms a nucleus towards wdiich .all social hie 
gravitates more or less 'I'hey entertain 
each other, and tlieir resjiectue colonies .md 
tlie heads of the Turkish official world may 
be seen .at their ufiiiaal dinner-jxirtie^ and 
receptions 

The ])opularity ol the Ambassadress in 
Constantinople depcncE greatly u]>on her 
tact and adajitability Intel course with 
native ladies is more or less restricted, .md 
friendshi]) with members ol the British 
colony not by any means nbicputoiis, as it 
includes so many hetcrogiMieous elements, 
resulting from intermarriage wath l.evaiitines, 
Cireeks, Smyrniotes, etc The very l.mgu.ige 
of the English Levantines is so interl.aden 
wath foreign ajipellations that it has a 
fla\'our all its own 

The New Byzantium 

The post of Ambassador in ('onst.antinoplc 
carries wdth it .a salary ol f 8 ,ooo a ye.ar, and 
the use of two beautiful jialaces, furnished 
and kept up at the expense of the British 
Government. 

The wdnter residence in Pera, that “ Christ- 
11 25 


lan suburb of New' l^yzantium,” is ideally 
situ.ited on an elevation overlooking the 
(iolden Horn It has a fine ballroom, and 
four draw mg-rooms eii on tlic first floor, 

w'herc aic also the dining-room, smoking- 
room, and Ambassador's study 

A Fairy Palace by the Sea 

'Phe summer residence at Pherapia is like 
,'i fairy p.ilacc An nnproteeted vpiay se])a- 
r.ites it from the sapphin^ wates’s of the 
Bosphorus m front, while at the rear a 
glorious old garden rises 111 viiu'-lIcuI terraces 
to the vcrd.'int heights overlooking the 0])j)o- 
sitc shores of Asia 

Phe house contains seven reception rooms, 
all l.icmg the Bosphorus, .md the verandahs 
111 Iront of them are filled on summer eveumgs 
by guests, wlio delight in the ji.anorama 
beknv The silver witchery of fhe moon 
tr.msiorms the waters intoaniagu sea, broken 
])\ tr.uls oi })hos])horesceiit light, as some 
singing boatman rows his cai(|ue Irom one 
s})ot to another 

I'he ICmb.issx stdliouiHUVC is .iiKliored w'ell 
in sight, ostensibly lor protection, and av.iil- 
able also for jileasure jiarties 

The Imogcuc, c.dled disresjiect hilly the 
Emma JrUK*,*’ h.is been tlie scene ol many 
dell gilt I III dances and reunions 

A ste.un-lannch is at the disposal ot the 
Ambassador, and plies u]) and down the 
Bos]>horu 3 , to and from the Siiblinuj 
Porte, for the transaction ol iliplomatic 
bu.smcss. A ten-oared caique, manned by 
incturesquc boatmen, 111 white shuts and 
loose wdiite trousers, seal lot coat and Icz, is 
always waiting by the steps on the quay m 
readiness for the Ambassador or his family, 
and a Cavass a relict of the ancient 
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Janissaries, accompanies them in their walks 
abroad, preceding them m his gold- 
embroidered uniform, to clear the way for 
their passage. 

In former years the arrival of a new 
Ambassador \\'as made the occasion for 
splendid ceremonial. He was sent out in a 
man-of-war, and was received with regal 
pom]) at the entrance to the Dardanelles 
Nowadays, his arrival and the presentation 


of credentials are much the same as in any 
other European capital. 

llis arrival is notified to the Sultan, who 
appoints a day and hour for receiving him 
in private audience He then presents his 
letters of credence, which are under the sign 
manual of his sovereign, and which render 
him his personal representative in speech 
and action. 


The Ambassadress in Constantinople takes 
a lively interest in the English high-school in 
Pera, which has done excellent work. Nursing 
and medical institutions claim her atten- 
tion, and the English church is under her 
special protection. The chaplain, the Rev. 
F C Whitehouse, M A., receives ;^3oo a yccir 
from the British Government, and ;^ioo a 
year for house rent. 

Our present (1911) representative, Sir 
Gerard Eowther, 
arrived at his 
])ost at the 
Sublime Porte 
in 1908. Ills wile 
IS an American 
lady, and was 
Miss Alice 
Blight, of Phila- 
delphia, U S.A 
She IS a dclight- 
ful ch«alelaine, 
and her intimate 
little jiarties in 
the octagon 
dreiwing-room at 
T h c r a p 1 a are 
much enjoyed 
by her Incnd.s 
She and her little 
daughters a r e 
muLh beloved of 
the Embassy 
stall, and ('ontri- 
bute no little to 
their ha})])iness 
H (' r p r t‘ d e - 
cessor, L<idy 
O’C'onor, lived 
then' ten years, 
and both she 
and her husband 
so loved the post 
th it when he 
died there, in 
i<)()8, it was de- 
cided to lay him, 
as his last rest- 
ing-place, in the 
c e m e t e r y of 
S('utan, where 
his widow has 
erected a beauti- 
ful chapel to his 
memory It is 
a most pictur- 
esejue and peace- 
ful spot, and 
many a Crimean 
hero IS buried 
here where the 
mournful cypress stands sentinel ovei antique 
sanctuaries 

Sir Nicholas O’Conor belonged to the great 
Roman Catholic families ol Great Britain, 
and his relations in the family of the Duke of 
Norfolk were present in Constantinople at 
his funeral. 

Other ladies who of recent years have 
reigned in the two fairy palaces are Lady 



Lady Lowther, wife of Sir Gerard Lowthcr, British Ambassador in Constantinople. An American by birth. 
Lady Lowther has won the esteem and affection of the large English and American colony in Constantinople, 
and IS an invaluable help to her husband m the onerous duties of an exacting position 
Pfwlo, li. U alter Harm t£ 
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Duffcrin, Lady Thornton, Lady Wliite, and 
Lady Currie. Lady White was a German 
by birth, and her husband, Sir William 
Vidiite, died in Berlin whilst en route to 
London on leave. There was no little 
discussion with his widow regarding official 
papers, and the Foreign Office annals could 
show one or two edifying letters on the 
subject. 

The Order of Mercy 

Lady Currie, who had been known and 
loved m Fngland as Mrs. Singleton, and in 
literary circles as ** Violet Faiicr* went to 
Constantinople as Ambassadress to her first 
official post alter lier second marriage. She 
was too old to change easily all her luibits, 
and to be happy in the trammels of official 
entertaining and all the position entails. 
Within herselt the disenchanting change of 
middle age dimmed for her the beauties of 
Nature tliat would have been such a source 
of delight to her m earlier years. She knew 
that tlic malicious bon mot of an attache 
who turned her nom de plume of “ Violet 
Fane ” into “ Violette fanec ” (Faded Violet) 
wa«, alas ! applicable, and, having always 
been a spoilt woman, she was doubly con- 
scious of it. Some of her saddest, if most 
beautiful, verses were written on the shores 
of the Bosphorus. In her Under Cross 
and Crescent ” we find Ihe lines ; 

Old fancies fade awaj, old idols fall 

Trom crumbling altars, yet for over new, 

'J'he tear-stained truth survives, Death comes to all — 
The dead are many, and the living few 

A much coveted mark of Turkish Imperial 
favour IS tlie decoration for ladies called 
the ('hefakat, or Order of Mercy J1 is 
bestowed by tlie Sultan on most Ambassa- 
dresses, either during their slay ol office or 
on their departure. It is a beaiitilul red 
and white enamel star, surmoimted by a 
small crescent, and studded witli diamoiuls. 
it is worn with a white watered silk iiblion, 
edged witli led and green, the Tmkish 
national colours. Tt was first instituted 
alter the Crimean War wlnm the Baioness 
Burdett Contts had been decorated with 
tlie man’s Order of the Mi;djulie lor her 
numeioiis charitable acts to the Turkish 
soldiers She is the only lady w^ho has been 
thus honoured 

A social season, propremeut dit, docs not 
exist 111 Constantinople. The wunter gaieties 
continue in another form (Hiring the spring 
and Slimmer, when the membeis ol the 
social w'orld migrate to their summer resi- 
dences about the same lime. 

Amusements and ^Entertainments 

During the winter, w^hieh is short and 
sharp, balls and parties are given at all the 
Hmbassics, and arc, of course, \'cry cosmo- 
politan As the streets arc tortuous, hilly, 
and badly paved, the sedan chair is largely 
adopted by ladies as a means of conveyance. 
No doubt, the recent introduction of motors 
wall eventually do aw^ay with this touch of 
local colour. 


Concerts, bazaars, and private theatricals 
form part of the winter programme, and 
during the spring, which is a delightful 
season, the steamers which ply up and 
down the coast are in great demand for 
picnic parties. Destinations for the latter 
arc a matter of choice, as every turn of the 
coast reveals some new beauty of village, 
palaces, vmc-clad lulls, domes and mimirets, 
or cypress-guarded cemeteries, where painted, 
turban-crowned stones stand zig-zag among 
the grasses. 

l^olo, kuvn tennis, and riding form the 
staple summer amusements. Parties are 
made up lor Justinian’s Aqueduct, the Bel- 
grade forest, or tlie breezy downs of Ok 
MeiVlan (Field ol Arrow^s). 

The numerous magnificent palaces, built 
and deserted at every change of reign, 
te.stify m their splendour to the miglity 
resources and native wx‘alth of tlie country. 
The Palace of Dolma Bagdche and that of 
Tchiragan arc cases m point. In the state 
rooms of the latter arc doors which alone 
cost ;^i,ooo apiece. 

The Embassy Staff 

Regarded Irom a political point of view, 
the CEonstantino]ile hlmbassy is not an easy 
post The handling ol the problems en- 
trusted to the Ambassador’s eare need all 
his astuteness and diplomatic talents to 
m<ike him a success. Sir Gerard Lowdlier 
has had great experience ol the Fast. He 
w'as secretary at ('oust ant moplc in the tinie 
ol Lord Dufferin, and was Minister in 
Morocco w^heu he w'as promoted, thiec years 
ago, to the present post of Ambassador. 

There is an unusually largo Fmbassy staff 
here, the difficulty of the Turkish language 
rendering tlie employment ol dragoman and 
iiit (M'pi eter 1 inperat 1 v(‘ . 

Our present chief dragoman there (there 
are three others) is Mr Fitzmaurice, and he 
receives the salary ol a C cnmcilloi of Embassy 
— £1,000 a year, and £100 extia for house 
reffi An extra £xoo per aniiuni is added 
to the salaiy of tJie secietaries wffio pass 
an examination in the Turkish language. 
The Biitish judge here rcLCives a salary 
lioni the British Goveiiiment ol £1,000 a 
vear and £150 local allow^aace, wdiile Mr 
James Bownnu figures on the list as “ mes- 
senger and gaoler,” and receives from £80 
to £100 a year. 

The New Turkey 

It will thus be readily understood that a 
position in the Embassy at Constantinople 
IS full ol interest and o})port uni ties Jor 
gaming cxjicnence in di})lomatic file It is 
at the Gate of the East, and more th;in ever 
belore 111 history the influence of Western 
ideas of progress is making itself felt The 
moving spirits in 'furkey are striving to 
throw oft the yoke of old and obsolete 
customs, and form their turbulent country 
into a united kingdom. 

Time alone can show how far this effort 
will be successlul 
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ETIQUETTE 

GIRLS 



By “MADGE” (Mrs. HUMPHRY) 


Youthful Lightheartedness that is Sometimes Misunderstood — Attitude towards Employers — 
The Newly Rich Family — The Too- Assured Manner 


THE GOVERNESS 


CoMETiMES young girls are obliged to go 
^ out into the world and become governesses 
in families without having had any experience 
available from friends who have adopted a 
similar career. 

Should a girl be light-hearted and ha])]:)y, 
her manner cxjiresses this, and occasioiitdly 
IS misunderstood as showing indifference 
or a cluim to equality with the ]ieople whom 
.she has to scTve 

There are eliarming and gentle-mannered 
women who can allow lor youthfulncss and 
gaiety in their young governesses, but, on 
the other hand, there are chilling and cold 
natures which dislike anything ol the kind, 
and do not understand it With such an 
(‘iiiployer as this the girl lays herself ojien 
to many a snub, and feels unhci])py in con- 
sequent e 

Tlie Quiet Manner 

Jt is, thcicfore, much better to cultivate, 
so lai as in<iy be possible, <\ subdued «uul 
quiet manner when entering on a situation 
ol the kind Tlie titinosjihcie oi some 
lioines i*^ gay <ind dtdightful, and if a gul 
slitmld be Jortmnite enough to enter one of 
these, .she may find that lici natural light- 
heartedness IS not a crime but a lecom- 
meiulation. 

Jt is ^^ell known that tlu' manneis of the 
highest kidies in the realm aie jierlet tly 
charming, natural, and adapted to set at 
e.ise all those who approach them The 
same is true, though ])erha])S in a slightly 
less di'gree, of the women of our anstoci.icy. 
]3ut it must be ])laced on record, un- 
iortunately, that some of these ladies can 
deliver an unmerited snub wnth whole- 
hearted competence. However, they are 
exceptions to the gimcral rule There is 
nothing more jierlect in the world than the 
muon oi gentleness and absolute dignity 
which characterises the manner of many of 
these great ladies 

J3ut a gill must study her milieu when 
she enters a situation as governess. Should 
she find herself a member of a haught}^ 
purse-proud, arrogant, newly rich lamily, 
she must prepare foi indignities. She may 
be of liigher birth, and her lamily of better 
social position, than those with whom she 
finds herself, and if she be a tiue geiitlc- 
w’oman, she will soon learn to accept these 
rebuffs, and to pay no attention to them 
beyond the momentary feeling of a 
wounded pride. 

Women who have risen from a lower 
class to a position of w^ealth have forgotten to 
leave behind them the bullying, disagreeable 


manner w-hich is a mark of their original 
caste Who has not observed in the women 
of our lower orders the scolding, hectoring 
manner in which they address their own 
children ^ When a girl realises that this 
IS the sort of em])loycr with whom she has 
to deal, she wall become indifferent to the 
manner and sometimes may even learn to 
res])cct the solid qualities of a woman whose 
mode of conversation is so different from all 
to wduch she has been accustomed 

It IS curious, l)ut a fait, that these very 
women who indulge their dictatorial w^ays 
and are rude and imjiertinent to their in- 
feriors in wealth and position, are the very 
ones who faw n and cringe, stoop and truckle 
to their social superiors I once had 
an opportunity of contrasting the manner 
of such a wonitin as I have described, when 
conversing with a lady of high rank, and 
one whom she (onsidered her infeiior She 
had been vigorously snubbing the latter, 
merely because she felt ill-tempered, wlien a 
gicat la<ly entered the room, whcreiqion 
M.idame of tlie mushroom growth assumed 
<in extraordinarily humble ex])ression, in 
ludicrously sudden contrast to that winch 
her fiice had w'orn a moment bidoie J-Jer 
voice c\en was so altered as to he scarcely 
recognisable, and when the. ALircliioncss in 
(piestion lu'ld out lier hand, the other 
pounced u])on it eagerly. 

The Period oJ Probation 

When a girl is fortunate enough to be 
engaged in a familv of our true upper class, 
she wall find herself, as a rule, treated wath 
})crfect politeness, and yet somtdimcs wath a 
chilly dignity by means of which her em- 
ployers hold themselves on guard until they 
have discovered the true character of their 
employee If the girl is worth her salt she 
will comprehend this attitude, and recognise 
that slic IS ke])t waiting in the vestibule 
for a short, ncecssary period before being 
admitted to the warm home atmosphere 
w'hich she will eventually secure, should she 
be worthy of it She is on probation, as 
it w^erc, and should conduct herself with 
reticence, never obtruding herself, nor 
opening a fresh subject of conversation. 
An assured manner and didactic tone w^ould 
be singularly out of place in such circum- 
stances, and would but serve to prejudice 
the employers against the young person 
herself. As a matter of fact, a governess 
belonging to a good family, and who had 
been brought up as a lady, would never 
dream of adopting this unceremonious 
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manner in her new situation. On the 
contrary, her own innate refinement would 
suggest a quiet attitude as far removed from 
undue humility as from assertiveness. 

With the children whom she is teaching she 
may be her happy light-hearted self. They 
will love her all the better, and will learn 
their lessons all the more willingly. By 
no one in the world is a pleasant manner 
better appreciated than by a child. Teachers 
should always be young and happy, and 
though this may not invariably be possible, 
it should be the aim of parents to surround 
them with cheerfulness and innocent fun 

These are democratic and socialistic 
times, and many girls, especiall}^ those of 
humble extraction, adopt a defiant, abrupt 
manner conveying an “ I am as good as 
you ” sort of sentiment This is a great 
nil stake, for, however gentle and forbearing 


the employer may be. she cannot be expected 
to like a young woman who is aggressively 
impertinent. The odd thing is that a girl 
of the kind is always ready to look down 
on those below her, and to suspect them of 
daring to “ think they arc as good as she is ” 
At table, jierhaps the children's dinner 
and the family luncheon, such a girl may 
start subjects of conversation with an 
assurance that astonishes those accusomed 
to gentler and better manners. She may 
express her own opinions with freedom, 
and laugh and talk as though she w^ere th(' 
equal of those at whose board she sits. All 
these things are mistakes, and however w^cll 
equipped a girl may led, not only in the 
matter of teaching, but in .'ijijicarancc, 
manner, and .social gilts, she should wait 
until she has passed the probationary period 
before adopting a familiar tone. 


TOE (GEVIHG OF THFS 

CoHtinutJ Jtom fa‘:t Pat f 27 

Tips from a Married Lady — From a Young Unmarried Lady — Children — Menservants — 

Public Places 


A MARRTT'D lady, wath own maid, .staying 
^ in a house c)vcr one night, but not more 
than one w’cek, waiuld pay . 'f o housemaid, 
3s. fid ; or to lady’s-inaicl and housemaid, 
'2S. fid. each. 

A young lady, visiting with own maid, 
in large house w'ould pay : To housemaid, 
3s. fid. for a week ; for tw'O nights, 2S. (>d. 
The same, staying without a maid, would 
give to housemaid 5s. for a w cek's attentions. 

In a house where only two maid.servants 
are kept, both should be equally remembered 
by guests of any position, and should receive 
not less than 2s fid each lor a week-end 
v isit, or 5s. each for a week. 

1 he bachelor wdio takes his own valet to a 
large house wall require to give to both 
butler and footman los. ea< h Without 
his owm servant, and requiring vahdmg, he 
would give the same. In a household where 
there was no manservant he would give to 
housemaid 5s. lor ci week-end visit, or los. 
for longer. 

Child Visitors 

Where children are taken to stay in a house, 
the maid who w^aits on tiiem should receive 
not less than 5s per w’cek lor her trouble ; 
and where their owui maid is taken, the 
housemaid should have 3s fid extra given 
to her. 

The coachman who conveves guests to 
and from the house will exjiect a tij) when 
they go away, and if he has not been much 
troubled 2s may satisfy him, or 2s fid. 

As a rule, lady v isitors are not required 
to tip menservants, unless some special and 
marked service has been rendered to them. 
Similarly, and especially when visiting with 
his wile, a man docs not tip the women 
servants, but the men only. His wife will 
tip the women servants, but wdiere there arc 
no men servants, he may give a gratuity to 


the principal maids on behalf of them both. 

Of course, larger tips than these are often 
giv^cii, especially by wealthy jieoplc, but 
larger ones are not necessary, and if the 
practice has to be ke])t uj) at all, it is more 
ju.st to kee]) generosity within reasonable 
limits, on account of other guests who are 
less Jortunately jilaced. 

The exaction of fees at shooting parties 
became so burdensome that at length some 
definite arrangement had to be settled upon, 
and now there is a scale, with which anyone 
may accpiamt himself Ixdore he accepts an 
invitation to join the sport 

The Sportsman’5 Burden 

An inquiry addicssed to tlie host wall 
generally give anyone the mtormation he 
wants, as v\herc the host has let it be known 
that he objects to large tips, the matter 
vmU have been arninged by the guns. As a 
ruU\ giousc sliootmg will cost ii sportsman 
Irom 3s to los per dav . or lor several 
days, from /'i to He will pay his gun- 

laiiier m addition. Pheasant shooting will 
var> from los to {^2 tor one oi several 
days d'he fees for deer-stalkmg usually are 
settled according to the bag. 

Ill other sports, like .salmon fishing, the 
boatman will ask his own jirice — arranged 
belorehand—aiid the gillie will lecjuiiv 
anything the angler is prepared to give him, 
from 5s to fi 

In public placi'S, where attendants are 
properly paul, notices ouglit to ])e ])ut u]>, 
so that the long-suflermg public may not be 
unnecessarily defrauded. .As it is, the 
visiting of monuments and places of intcrcot, 
abroad or at home, adds niiK'h to travelling 
expenses, so that it is rarely possible to 
reckon accurately what any pleasure trqi 
will cost, and invariably the “ margin ’ 
allowed for these trifles is exceeded 
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In tins iinpfjrlant section of Evkky Woman’s Encyc'LOivkdi a every aspect of dress is being dealt 

W'lth by jir.ictical and experienced writcis. The hi.story of dress fioin earliest times is told, and 

practical and useful information given in : 

Home DressmakiniS I 


Millinery 

1 Ihnv to Cul n\ Hontt 

'J ai/oi 

loisons in Nat I'n mining 

Alithods of St /J-nioa'^urc- A'c/yftwnitativc J^a\hions 

Nino to Make a Shape 

virnt Juifii V Jy/rss 

How to Cm 1 C'catheii, 

Colon) Contta\t\ A/toatfon oJ Clothe':^ fh. 

Flowei s. Hatpins^ Colours, etc. 

Boots and Shoes 

Furs 


Gloves 

Choii c 

C/ion c 


Chon c 

lioiv to hi'tp in Good Condition 

IJoiv to Preserve^ etc. 


C/oaniir^, eti . 

IJoiv to Solti ii I.t at ha , cti . 

11 010 to DctCil hands 


Jewellery, etc. 


RAEMY^DAY CILOTEillSS 

Severity in Style should be the Keynote — The Three-piece Suit — Headgear-Natural Plumage — 
No Dyed Feathers — The Shirt for Wet-day Wear — The Best Materials — Petticoats 


VJ^iiLN suniint'i IS ()\rr, autumn with ns, 
^ and winter in the immediate future, 
theie IS niucli need tor thouglit on the 
.subject oJ rain\-d<i\’ clothes 

'1 he glamour ol a period ol .sunshine 
makes it hard to “ jnit by lor a rainy day,” 
but unless we begin to do this in the most 
liraclical sense, we shall find ourselves 
unsuitably el.ul when storms are iqxm us 
The subjec t need not be a depressing one. 
The bonnic' English giil lias a habit of look- 
ing her best in a .showa'i* — that is, if .she is 
suitably diessc'd The woman who is wadi 
shod, wuth short skirt, tight-buttoned, well 
cut eoat, and no fnjijienes on her head, 
with w'et cheeks .ind sparkling eyes, may be 
the' admiration and envy of her Iriends 
Beware of the slightest inclination tow'ards 
anyilimg but sc\ent\, for the least touch 
of laee, chilfon, or embroidery is disastrous 
in elfeet on the rainy-day costume The 
only safe guide towaircls a doubtful item is 
to ask: “ \\hll it sjioil with the rain ” If 
it wnll, leave it at home, but il it is im- 
pervious to a showxT, it may be wmrn 
without fear. 

The Best Style of Dress 

For real comfort there is nothing to beat 
the coat with expanding back pleat, for it 
adapts itself to any figure, and has no ugly, 
strained effect where fulness is desirable. 
The band at the back confining the fulness 
.should be permanently attached to the coat 
or buttoned at cither end. Such a band may 


be of the same material as the coat, or of 
leather to match the buttons. 

The Three-Piece Suit 

Man\ women^ to wdiom necessity diel.ites 
a piMctical and economic cd style, arc adopting 
the thrcic-pieee tw eed suit for c old and show^ery 
weather Tins consists of a short, service- 
able skirt of ankle or inste]) length (made 
quite plainly), a simple blouse bodice made 
of the S£imc tweed, and a coat ol ordinary 
build. The advantage of the bodice jiiece 
lies in the ])os.sibility of using this with the 
skirt when the ram is of such uncompromising 
quality that a mackintosh or long overcoat 
IS a necessity 

We all know the difficulty of donning a 
waterproeff coat over our sliort tweed coat, 
and the consequent warmth of the tw^o thick 
coat-sleeves Such a third garment should 
be carefully made, and be unlmcd, or we 
shall defeat our object m heivmg it too thick. 

It should be single-brciisted, and fastened 
down the front with a row ol jiractical 
though ornamental flat leather buttons, or 
some of smoked pearl, in groups. A small 
patch-pocket should be the only attempt 
at trimming The sleeves might be of the 
bishop cut at the wrist. Such a style would 
give rigid simplicity of outline, and 
maintain its suitability for rough wear. 

A suede belt to harmonise with the cloth 
or tweed is permissible, and, if liked, buttons 
and patch-pocket may be of the same su6dc 
with good effect. 
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A suede hat to match the belt is always 
neat and suitable wear on a wet day. 
There are toques of soft sudde, some of a 
Homburg persuasion, and leather hats 
trimmed with leather of contrasting shade, 
in many variations, now to be had, so 
that the woman who feels that the severely 
pUiin all round style is not suitable for her 
need have no fear of unbecoming chapeaux. 

There is a close-cut silk felt or beaver 
which IS charming 1^'or decoration, there are 
fiat feather and conventional motifs of braid 
which arc all suitable. 

The most imjiortant point is the adjust- 
ment of such headgear. The same hat may 
be piquant and charming, or frumjiish and 
dull, according to the way m whicli it is worn. 

It IS in the hat that a woman’s taste 
may express itself. The bunch ol leathers, 
chiefly of game birds, with which most 
hard-wear hats arc decorated are smart with 
their varying shades, with sometimes a 
touch of daiing hue such as parrot green 
or the breast of a kingfisher, but such eccen- 
tricities arc dangerous unless one is sure 
of one’s thorough knowledge ol uhat is 
right and what is wrong m colour. It is a 
safe rule to eschew all plumes that are dyed. 
The natural plumage only should be used on 
a wet dtiy Thus the risk ol a tint that runs, 
and spoils the ])lumc w'itli the p.iint or gum 
used in the process of dyeing, is avoided 

There need be no hardship in limiting the 


hat-mounts to natural plumage for wet-day 
wear. What can be more lovely than the 
iridescence of a pigeon’s breast or the pale 
greys and fawns of a wild-duck’s wing, while 
the strong bar of black shot with blue and 
bottle-greens affords an excellent note m a 
tweed stitched or leather hat. For brilliant 
colours, parrot and macaw feathers contain 
all that there is of garish colour in nature. 
The green of the amazon, the rose and grey 
of the common parrot, and the long tail- 
feathers in blue and scarlet bronze and green 
arc bright from Nriturc’s palette, but must be 
used with discretion 

style 

Scrujniloiis simplicity in tailoring is the 
keynote for successful rainy-day dressing 
Kot only should no frip])crics or fal-Lils l>e 
permitted, but even all necessary details 
should be as unobtrusive as possible, and the 
fewer the better. 

Patch-pockets arc better than pockets 
which arc dillicult of access, for it must be 
remembered that one is generally hampered 
by an umbrella, either open or shut, on wet 
days, and handkerchief and purse should be 
got at easily A single hammered copper or 
silver button might secure the flaj; of thi* 
pocket, while the leather button can do no 
wrong on the tweed suit lor country wear 

The .diirt for wet-day dressing should also 
partake of simplicity f linen, light flannels, 
or nuns’ -veilings are all suitable. These 


A three.'piece suit for cold or showery weather, consisting of a short, serviceable skirt, and a coat and simple blouse bodice of the same 
material. When ncccssarv, the coat can be replaced by a long waterproof 




dress' 


may have pearl buttons set in groups down 
the fastening at the side or front, but anything 
in the nature of a jabot or wide side-frill would 
be out of the picture for hard or country wear. 



The ever-useful blue serge is also comfort- 
able wet-day wear, and has the advantage of 
extreme smartness if well built. Each autumn 
we find dark-blue serge well to the fore, and 
— every spring gives us fresh and charming 
models A rather rough-surfaced serge 
wears best in wet weather. It dries and 
brushes well if a good all-wool quality has 
been chosen An occasional visit to a 
a working tailor for regular pressing 
and renovation greatly prolongs the 
life of a wet-day serge. Any tendency 
to cockle round the bottom of the 
hem will be effectually discouraged by 
the heavy iron of the tailor, and the 
skilful manipulation of the seams after 
a thorough drenching is most beneficial. 

Petticoats 

The fewer of these for rainy-day wear 
the better Dainty frills arc out of place 
under leaden skies, and aic a fruitful 
source of cold, through dam}), to the 
wearer. Jt is best to have the ankle- 
length skirt of the wet-day dress fitted 
over thin cloth, alpaca, or satin knickers. 




For wet weather noihing is more useful and appropriate than a neat 
costume of rouRh'Surfaced serge of walking length, strong footwear, and a 
hat that will stand damp without becoming draggled or untidy 

For showery weather in town, such embellish- 
ment to the shirt can be worn, the reason being 
that though the shirt shows at the throat, it is 
essentially an undcr-garment, and as such the 
individuality of the wearer may be expressed 
in its make. 

The Best Materials 

A rough but light-weight tweed is in- 
valuable for wet-day wear. If ^dl of wool, it is 
impervious to showers, lor the rough surface 
turns the damp in an extraordinary way, and t 
prevents it from soaking into the surface, nor 
is there any ugly mark from damp which a The 
smooth surface cloth so often shows long after nec( 
the wet has been thoroughly dried. “ Bur- Enj 
berry ” is also excellent wet-weather wear. stoi 


A becoming, casy-fitting, and self-ventilating waterproof for 
country wear Btnbtrry 

These can be lined with thin flannel if 
necessary. With such equipment the healthy 
Englishwoman can brave the rain or snow 
storms of winter with impunity. 



Economy of Home-made Lingerie— Materials to Select— Width and Price — Quantities Required 
—How to Cut Economically — Trimmings— Hand versus Machine Work— Suitable Buttons — 


Embroidered 

Although ready-made underwear is im- 
^ mensely ]:)opular, and has improved vastly 
in material and cut, there are many girls 
with time at their disposal who like to make 
their own. They are wise, for if the actual 
cost of the garment is not appreciably less, 
its wearing qualities are infinitely superior, 
'thus money is saved in the end. 

('riven neat stitching and pretty em- 
broidery, quite d.iinty lingenc will result. 

Should a prospective bride wish to have a 
hand-made trousseau, she should commence 
by making a list ol the lU'cessary garments 
and the number ol each required 

This natur.illy varies with her position 
in life and the time av^aiLible lor making. 
Should she lax our woxxn combination g.ir- 
meiits, tliesc itc'uis will not come into the 
home-slit('lied trousseau One may picler 
a chemise and knu keis , another combina- 
tions It is theielore impossilde to diaw 
11]) a list that would suit ah, but a little 
iniormation as to the inatenals used and 
the quantities required may ])rove o^ use. 
AgiUn, tliese (an only be a|)])r()ximate, and 
the worker is adxased to obtain pa])er ])at- 
tenis of the xarious gaiments. tlie^e usually 
contaaning not only detailc'd working in- 
structions, but the ex<ict amount ol niateiial 
to buy 

P<itterns of maternds can also be obtaiiu'd 
from any reliable linn, so th.it the selection 
can be made at leisure at home, instead ot 
over the counter. 

The Best Materials 

For cotton underwear the following mate- 
rials are a\aiikd)le, excu the chcajicst qualities 
being better th.intho.se used in the cbe.qier 
ready-made goods 

MLDIUM XVLTGHT 

Price Width 
d s d 

Fine Indian I.ongcAoth ( j { to i oi 3(> in. 

]\lad a])] )ollam Cambrics 4i ^ 

Cambric Longcloth .. ,, io]‘ 3^ 

VERY FINE WEIGHT 

Mull 10 } „ I 3 3b 

Nainsook 5i ^ ~ 3b ,, 

(This can sometimes be had in a ])iecc of 12 
yards, 5s. 6d. to 13s. bd ) 

Mercerised Lawm .. ‘^^d. 44 ,, 

Coloured Madappollam 8jd. 42 ,, 

(pink and blue) 

All-over embroidered muslin from is per yd. 
Embroideries cost from ijd. to 8|d per yard 
Insertions ,, ,, 25d tobAd. ,, 

Headings „ „ b| per piece of 12 yd. 


Underwear 

Average quantities of 36-inch material 
required for : 

Nightdresses 5 yards 

Combinations 3 ,, 

Chemises 2i ,, 

Knickers 2 ,, 

Camisoles 1 ,, 

Corset Cover and Knickers 

in one garment .. .. 3} ,, 

Princess Petticoat .. .. 3^, 

A very sim])le cjilculation will enable 
anyone to buy her materials in lengths that 
will not cut to waste lCs])eciahy at sale 
times IS it well to bear in mind what lengths 
are needed for diflereiit garments. 

How to Cut Uconomically 

It should be remem beicd also that in 
cutting several g.iiments a considerable 
saving m.iy be elTcctc'd J-'or examjile, 
although one might take lour xards, three 
would not b\ any means recpiire twelxc 
yards It is thus a considerable economy 
to have one qu.ihty ol t.ibnc lor as many 
dillcient garments .'IS ])ossible, cutting them 
one ill with ancMher 

For trimmings a very wide range of 
embroideries and insertion^ aie to be had 
in v.iryng widths and ])rues ICyelettcxl 
insertions through which iibbons (an be run 
are \erv decoratne Sjiet uil ribbons for 
the pui])c)se are ])rovided, guaranteed to 
stand the constant laundeimg without 
losing their colour 

In addition to the embroideries, there 
are the laces, such as Wileiiciennes or 
torchon, eacli with insertion to match The 
choice IS wide, and no difficulty should be 
loimd m suiting any indixidual taste or purse. 

Trimming:s 

Than hand-worked te.ither-stitehing noth- 
ing IS more .suitable or pretty as a finish, 
but it the needlewoman is not ec^ual to this, 
she Can buy beading in different wudths 
and jiatterns of taiicy feathering and herring- 
boning The use oi such a beading enables 
the sleeves and necks of garments to be 
finished off very neatly and quickly, all 
raw' edges being turned to the right side, 
and the beading stitched on by both edges 
to cover them. 

Cambric fnllings, edged with lace, and 
with a thread in ])Osition ready foi 
drawing up, arc another quickly arranged 
and effective trimming They arc not ex- 
pensive, ranging from about 3|cl per yard, 
or if bought by the piec e cost even less 

Hand sewing throughout is, of course, 
the ideal ; but if a fine stitch and needle 
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be chosen, at least the long seams of night- stitchings all add to the daintiness of 
dresses and combinations might be machine- the garments, if the materials are of 
stitched. snfhciently good quality to warrant the 

For fastenings, linen buttons of suitable exjicnditure of the time necessary for such 
sizes are jierhaps the best, although on fine embellishment 

mull or cambric pearl buttons are often It is a pretty idea to select a colour, and 
used. to have all ribbons of the same shade, or one 

Narrow ribbon, tape, or French braid are set may be threaded throughout with mauve, 
suitable for neck or waist strings. and another with pink or blue, this latter 

Home-made underwear affords wide scope plan also serving to distinguish them from 
for the woman clever with her needle. each other. 

Hand-cmbroidered sprays, initials, fancy 71? be continued. 



A camisole with e’bow length sleeves is useful for wear under lace or transparent bl.^use* For ordinary wear one with a basque is 
preferred by many A chemise, pair of knekers, and princess petticoat ar* shown. The style of trimming could be the same 

throughout the set 
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FRACTICAI^ I^ESSOHS UN DRESSMASilNG 

Lontiniudjrom fa'^e 3277, Fart 37 


By M. PRINCE BROWNE 

Examiner m Dressmaking, Tailoring, Frcmh Patiern Modelling, Plain Needlenwrk and Millinery, of the 
leaihers in Training at the University College of South Wales and Monmouthdiirc, Caidif, ihe London 
Tiihnical Examination Cenfic, etc Authoi 0/ '' Uf -to-date Dresscutling and Drafitnii," also ^'The Practical 

IToik of Dressmaking and 'Tailorinq^'’^ 


TWENTY-EIGHTH LESSON. A VELVET PRINCESS DRESS 

How to Cut a Princess Robe— The Lining— Cutting Velvet— To Make the Dress— How to Bone 

Princess Dress 


T o make a drcbs like the sketch, twelve yatds 
of velvet or velveteen will be required, 
twelve yards ol silk, or eight yards good 
sateen, or anv other suitable double- width 
dress lining, a reel ol strong machine silk 
lor stitching the seams, a reel ol hue sewing 
silk lor overcasting, six yard*- oi black 
Prussian binding, four strqis-- c:)ne and a h dl 
yards long — of rctd whalebone, hooks and 
eyes, passementerie trimming, lace lor the 
yoke and neckband, and two yards ol silk 
loi a balayeuse— if a silk Irill 
inside the bottom ol the skirt 
IS desired 


bodice piece, and cut out the “side-front** 
- - bodice and skirt in one (Diagram 2) 
Measure, draw, and cut out the “side” 
and “side-body" pieces in the same wa^ 
as shown in Diagrams 3 and 4 Measure 
and mark the depth the lace is to be at th(‘ 
hack, and diaw’ a line across the ])attern 
IMace it on a sheet of ]ia])er, and draw' 
it out as shown in Diagram 5, allowing 
siifhcicmt length at the bottoin for the 
buk of the dress lo lest some' inches on 
the floor 


As great carc' must be take 11 
m cutting out a \ehel or acI- 
\etcvn diess it is better to 
first make .1 p.qiei pattern 
'to do this, iTK'asiirc' on the 
Iron! ])]ece ol the bodu'C 
])attern the de])th the kicc 
front IS to be, and draw a 
line acioss it .it that depth 
'lake a large sliced ol paper — 
ne'wspa])Ci will do — told it 
double, le'iigthwise, and place 
the pattern on it, with the 
line just drawn across it along 
the top ol the jxqier, and with 
the centre-front on, and clow n, 
the lold Pin it in this j)eisi- 
tion. 

P'rom the measuic 

the length the skirt is required 
lo be in liont, and make a 
mark ]\Te'asure and m.aik 
h df the width for the bottom 
ol the front, and with two 
squares draw the “ side line," 
as showai in Diagram 1 

Outline the side of the 
bodice jiattcrn to the to]) of 
the jiaper, and cut it out, and 
the front of the skirt, in one 
j)iccc Unfold the jiapcr, and 
write “ front " on it 

Take the “ side-front " of 
the bodice ])attern, and place 
it on a sheet ol pajier with 
the weiistline straight across, 
h'rom it, measure and mark 
the length required for the 
side of the skirt, and the width 
it IS to be at the bottom, and 
with the squares draw the 
“side-line." Outline the 



Finished sketch of velvet Princess dress 


To Cut the Lininjj: 

Place the pattern on the 
silk or satc'cn lining, tolded 
double— it the lining is ol 
single width, as in silk, the 
two cut edges together- ])in 
it firmly, and outline it with 
a tracing wheel, .dso tr.ice 
through the waisthiie Cut it 
out, allow'ing lor turnings 
everyw here, ancl extra turnings 
on the litting seams 

— As the bodice of this 
dress is to be boned, it is 
atlvisable to allow e\('n larger 
turnings than usu.il on the 
under-arm seams, to allow for 
the thicknc'ss ot tlie bonC'* 

To Cut the Velvet or Velve een 

Pass till' ])alm of the hand 
lightl\ ovei till' ])ile to ascer- 
tain which w.a\ It runs 

N H — Xehi't or velveteen 
.should always be cut so th.it 
when It is smoothed doivn- 
i^iards it IS against the pile, 
and not leith it, as this gives 
it a darker and richer shade . 
and care must be taken that 
each piece is cut in the same 
way, so that all may “ shade " 
alike Otherwise the dress 
w'Ould kx)k as though it were 
made ot different shades of 
velvet, even when it is black. 

Arrange the pieces of the 
lining on the velvet to the 
best advantage — the pile in 
each piece smoothing upwards 
— and with the waistline of 
each jiiece perfectly on the 
straight. 
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lining well about two inches above 
and below the waist in each piece. 

N.B — This IS done that the out- 
side material— the velvet — may set 
smoothly over the figure, so that 
when the dress is being w'orn the 
velvet, w^hich is shorter than the lin- 
ing, will stretch, and 
not set in “ rucks ” at 
the waist. Wherever 
there is a curve in the 
figure the lining must 
be “ eased." Any odd 
or faded silk wall do 
for the tacking as long 
as it is fine. The 
tacking of velv^et must 
be very neatly done, 
as the " pile " causes 
the w^ork to slip, espe- 
cially when it IS being 
machme-stitched , so 
that the " tacking ’’ 
of the seams should 


Diagram 4 The •^i 
piece of pattern for 
dresb 


Diagram I Diagram 2 Diagram 3 

Showing the front, side front and side piece cut from bodice pattern 
for Princets dress 

Tf this IS not attended to, the bodice w ill not 
" balance " , and the velvet wall not set, but 
will “ drag " on the lining. 

M IT — As the velvet or velveteen must be 
cut out single, care must be taken to make the 
]neces lor tht' two sides of the dress jiiid for the 
sleeves to "lace" '1 o ensure this, the best 
plan IS to cut one half of the dress and one 
slccoc first, and the second hall and second 
sleeve from the eut-out velvet — instead of from the 
lining — making each ])iecc " lace " and smooth the same 
way. 

To Make the Dress 

Idacc each piece of \'elvet on the table, wrong side 
u]ipermost, and its corresjionding piece of lining over it. 
Pin them together at the waistline — marked on the 
lining with the tracing wheel — with fine steel juris or 
needles ; then tack the lining to the ^'elvct along the 
waistline with a fine needle and fine silk, not taking 
the stitches through to the " pile " of the \elvct more 
than can be avoided, as it should not be marked by 
them. Pm — with fine steel pins or needles — and then 
tack the lining to the velvet all over, " easing " the 



Diagram 5. The back piece of Princess dress, 
allowing some inches to rest on the floor when 
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really be a “ running,” and occasional 
” back ” stitch. 

Next tack the scams carefully together, 
making each piece exactly match at the 
waist. This tacking for the seams must be 
done exactly over the wheel marks in the 
lining. 

The dress will be fastened down the back, 
so the hack of the bodice, and a sufficient 
length at the top of the centre-back scam 
(for the placket-hole), must be left open 

If the dress has been cut from a relicible 
pattern, the ” fitting scams ” had better not 
be tacked up at all, but the dress kept in two 
icccs (the jfront and back) until it has been 
oned If, however, the bodice pattern is 
not a reliable one, cdl the seams must be 
tacked, and the dress fitted and corrected 
befoie any of the scams arc stitched , this 
IS undesirable, as so much handling and 
altering is liable to mark the velvet , but m 
either case, the ” fitting scams ” must not be 
fitted until the boning has licen done, as tlie 
thickness of the bones must be allowed 
for. 

Machine-stitch all but the fitting scams, 
cul off tlic turnings evenly. Notch them 
well at all the tiir\ed scams of tlie bodice, 
especially at tlie uaist, and then piess them 
over an inverted iron. 

Mow to Bone the Dress 

The bone casings must first be put on , for 

TO MAKE THE WAISTBAND 

C i< /'.u'i , 

Cut a length ol s<itin on the cioss about the back, front, and sides, with ribbon or 
ten inches wade, and to th(‘ length of the ])ieces of satin, and sew them in position 
waist nu'asurc'ment Hem each side m- into the satin Finish oti the hand at the 
visibly, cover pieces of w'htdebone tin* eiuls, gatluring them to the length ol the 
length desired for the width ol the band at bone, and put on the hooks and eyes. 

FIRACTECAIL lUESSOMS IH TASILORSMG 

FOR HOME WORKERS AND OTHERS 

I. on'tniuil /rotn pa-u J'art .?7 

By M. PRINCE BROWNE 

TWENTY- EIGHTH LE550N. A LONG continued 

Adjustment of Pocket Flap — How to Make a Welt Pocket — Inserting the Pocket 

them under the buttons and buttonholes, 
turn u}) the edge of the re vers and fronts, 
cut off the superlluoiis material, herringbone 
them, and press them well 

At this stage the “ welt pocket ” should be 
put in This should be ])laccd on the left 
side of the coat, beyond the revers, m a 
slightly slanting direction tow ards the front — 
the two ends must be parallel to the front 
edge of the coat. 

To Make the “ Welt Pocket” 

Cut a piece of canvas on the straight, 
selvcdgewise, about 3 inches long and i inch 
w'lde, and slope it oft slightly at each end (as 
shown in Diagram 1), and make a * m the 
centre. As the gram in the cloth of the 
pocket, when finished, must exactly match 
that of the front of the coat, it must be cut 


Dull the ” flap ” sharply over towards the 
side-scam of the coat, to remove any fulnc.ss 
there may be at the ends ol the flap caused 
by the stitching Tack the flap to the coat 
in this position, covering the opening, and 
whilst doing so, stretch it wxdldowm the coat, 
as, unless this is done card Lilly, the flap is very 
ajit to appear too long for the opening, 
instead of lying perfectly fiat dowm the coat, 
as it should do. “ Private stitch ” across 
the 'two ends of the flap strongly to the 
coat, wuth silk to match. (Instructions lor 
” Private Stitching ” are given m Vol. i, 
page 641, m the “ Nb B ” at the bottom of the 
first column ) Well press the pockets over a 
damp cloth — on the w rong side of the coat — 
then put the canvas into the fronts of it. 
Put on the ” bridle,” and pad the ” revers,” 
put the linen down the fronts to strengthen 


this, Prussian binding is used, the twilled 
silk side uppermost. 

Make a short loop, about three-quarters of 
an inch in length, with the binding ; run this 
loop together near the edge, and about half 
an inch down. From this point run the 
binding straight down, without any fulness, 
to the seam, to wo thin about two inches above 
the w'aistline, and from th£it point run the 
binding only [not sewung it to the scam), for 
about four or five inches. Do not break or 
fasten off the thread, but stick the needle 
into the binding, and leave it there 

Thread a second needle, and run the other 
side of the binding in the same w'ay, from the 
top downwards. Next, draw' up both threads 
simultaneously, into a space of about three 
inches — i c., about two inches above the 
w'aist, and one inch below it — and from this 
j)omt continue to run the binding to the 
scam for a few'^ inches btdow' the w'aist (the 
kmgth below' the waist depends upon the 
figure) ; cut it oif and turn it in, and fasten 
off the thicad firmly 

Run thi; binding on the other side in the 
s.ime way, fasten and cut oft the thread. 

N B — Do not sew up the casing at the 
bottom, as the bone will have to be inserted 
there 

R(‘gulatc the fulness of the binding at the 
WMist with a pin, mid run it down to the seam 
on eat'h side 

1 0 bt. ccnliuited 

FOR THE EVENING DRESS 
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most carefully. The easu‘st way to obtain 
the correct angle is to take the piece of the 
cloth on the straight, selvcdgewisc, and place 
it, right side uppermost, over the left front, 
the selvedge edge of it parallel to the front 
edge of the coal Put in a pm or two to 
ke(*p them together, fold the top of the cloth 
over, and turn it down by the line of tailor- 
tacking on tlie coat, marking the position for 
the pocket, jiin the two folds of cloth together, 
near the fold, and jilace a 
I ^ 7 row of running stitches 

/ ihc single doth, along 
; . ^ * Ihc edge ol the lolcl, tlie 

picke>^p,"« same length as the line 
Note • to denote the marked on tlic coat. Unpin 
centre back the cloth, 

and slick a ])in at th(‘ tentre of, and just 
below, the row of running stitches. 

Remove the piece of cloth from the coat 
and })lace it flat on the table, wrong side 
ujipcrmost, and on it jilace the .strip of 
canvas for the pocket, the raw edge along 
the row ol running stitches, and the * 
covering th(‘ pm ; tack it to the cloth 
in this jiosition Bring the needle 
through fiom the cloth side to the 
canvas, so that the knot at the end of 
the tacking cotton may be on the cloth, 
or it cannot be removed when the 
pocket is finished 

(hit the clotli vxacilv le\'el with the 
canvas along the lover edge, and about y 

a (j liar ter ol an inch l)(‘yond it (for a n 

narrow turning) uf-> each end. as far as ft 

the line of running onlv Ihild the iM 

cloth over, covering the other side of 1 ^ 

the cau\a^, tack it down, and cut it 
off level wuth the otlier side Imv 

Turn in these ends to “ face,” neatly Ry 
sew them up with silk to match, cinil W 
jiress them well on the wrong side over 17 
a tlamj) cloth IMachinc-slileh it to If 
match the other pockets along the lop, j 
and at each end, not along the raw / 
edge ‘ ' 

N.J 5 — Be careful to w^ork the stitching on 
the correct side ol the pocket-jnece, so that 
the ends of it wall he parallel to the front 
edg{' of the coat when it is plaeeil in position. 

Place the piece in jiosition on the coat, the 
raw edge along the line of lailor-lacking, to 
see that it is (juite corri'ct, and tlien turn it 
downwards again, jilaeing it with the raw 
edge along the line, hut wath wrong side of 
the pocket-j)ieee ui)]xaaiiosl. and tack it 
firmly in this jiosiluni (Diagram 2 ) 

Cut two pieces oi the coal lining the depth 
the pocket is desired !<» ])o, and slightly 
wider than the jiockcl-jiiece. to allow' for 
turnings. Tack these pieces, wrong side 
uppermost, on to the coal (covering the 
pocket-jnccc), the edges meeting on the 
tailor-tacked line, * and lea\mg the same 
amount of lining projecting cm each side. 
(Sec Diagram 3.) 

Stitch them through to the coat on each 
side of the chalk line — to the exact length of 
the pocket-piece, leaving only sufficient 
space between the two rows of stitching to 


cut between them, without risk of the cloth 
fraying Fasten off as in the previous 
pockets, not allowing the stitch to go round 
the corners. Cut the opening as in the other 
pockets, turn the Dvo pieces of lining through 
the opening, tack and stitch together, as 
already instructed. Turn up the pocket- 
piece, j)ull it uj) firmly so as to remove any 
fulness there may be at the corners, tack it 
to the coat, upwards, covering the opening, 
and, whilst doing so, .stretch it well across the 
coat, so that it may he perfectly flat, and 
not a}')j:)ear loo long for the opening. 
“ IM'ivate stitch ” it securely dowm to the 
coat at each end 

11 V// jM'css the I'locket from the wTong .^^idc, 
and, if possible, jirc^s the scam (which attaches 
till* jiockct -piece to the coat) ojien. 

Tack uj) the seams, try on the coat, 
correct it, stitch uj) and press the scams, 
make and put on the collar, “ face ” it and 
the rc\ ers, also the fronts of the coat If there 
IS not a sutficicnt length ol cloth to face the 




Diafiram 2 
Pocket piece 
turned 

wa ) </ i on 
coat tacked 
ready for 
stitching 


Diagram 3 The 
pieces for the 
pocket cut in 
lining and tacked 
on to the coat 


“ fronts ” in ont' piece, it must be joined 
iiiMSibh, w'll below the rovers, by ranter- 
ing ” or “ tine drawing,” according to the 
make ot the eloth ” Rantering ” is more 
suitabii to a thinnei cloth than ” fine 
drawing” liisliiK lions lor working the 
lorinei wen* givc*n in Vol j, page 73. If the 
cloth IS a thick one, it should be joined bv 
“ fine draw ing ” 

l-lne Drawing: 

d'his stitch IS used foi invisible joins, a.nd 
for repairing cuts and rents in cloth. The 
two edges must be brought carefully together, 
edge to edge, to exactly meet If the join oi 
rent is a large one, it is a good plan to jilace 
the pieces flat on the table, and to make 
several chalk marks at short intervals, across 
the tw’o edges, as a guide to keep them level 
while the fine draw ing is being worked. 

'lo be contintied. 
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MOW TO MAKE A BUNCM OF VIOLETS 

The Universal Appeal of the Violet — An Easily Made Bunch of Violets — How to Perfume the Bunch 


'There is a siibtle appeal in a bunch of 
violets which is quite irresistible to 
most women. The pathetic little posy, with 
its mass of sweet-scented blooms in the 



A violei bud and the completed flower The buds, stuffed with 
powdered ornsroot, will supply the necessary perfume for the bunch 


cc'nlre and green crinkled leaves stiffly set 
ail round, al\\a\s attracts 

Tliere is only one ideal way to arrange 
violets ; set upright separately, tlicy aic 
foolish and inadecjuatc, arranged with lerns 
and mingled with other flowers, they are 
ridiculous. Incpiamt c onvcnitional bunches. 



If desired, the violets may be fashioned from white ribbon A 
piece of bast to tie them into a bunch adds a realistic touch 


massed and surrounded with their own 
foliage, wc never weary of them. 

High and low, rich and poor, wciirthcm, real 
and artificial, and they always look well. Wc 
make no apology, therefore, for describing a 
simple and graceful way of making a bunch 
for hard wear m a hat, or as a breast-knot, 
when real violcfs are uneittainable. 

Get three yards of sarsenet ribbon an inch 
wide. It must be of a dull weave, and on no 
account must safm be used. Ribbon sold 
for threading lingerie is really the best. 

Cut the ribbon into 4.^ -inch lengths, make 
each length into a tiny bow with four loops. 
Give a clouble twist round the centre of this 
bow with fine grccn-covcred millinery wire , 



A bunch of put pic violets made from sar‘;cnc' ribbon perfumed 


with orris root and tied up with dull Ricen leaves 

twist the short end ol tlie w ire round the stalk 
to keep all firm, and tlie blossom is complete. 

>;o stitching is recpiiic'd, merely the 
lengUi of ribbon and millinery wne. Repe.il 
this process until at least twenty-eight 
blossoms aic5 made Now cut a squeiic inch 
of cambric , gatlu'r np the edges until a 
little pouch IS made, fill this with powtlerecl 
01 11s root, cover wnlh <in inch length of ribbon, 
and gather up cvith ware These buds give a 
delicious perfume ol violets to the whole 
bunch, and very much enhance the charm 
ol the dainty ])osy 

Some good, dull green leaves, fastened 
on with a wisp c)f garden bast, complete the 
bunch, w'hich can be made in deep purple 
heliotrope for the Neapolitan vaiicty. If 
in white, halt a dozen of the wlute flow^crs 
may have pale green beneath the outer silk 
cover tint as Nature vane.', it. 

Several ot these bunches form a smart trim- 
ming for a spring hat ; such silk or ribbon 
fiow'crs are a modern millinery fad. A bunch, 
too makes a pretty liftle gift to a friend. 
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FILAMHEIL TAPESTRY 


Artistic Effects to be Obtained from Ordinary Scouring Flannel and Coarse Tapestry Worsted or 
Double Crewel _Wool — Character of Designs — Stitches to be Employed 


'Tiiii inaten.ils required for this most artistic 
work arc of the simplest and most 
unpretentious chaiMtler — a few yards of 
onlinary scouring flannel (such as is sold for 
domestic purposes at any oil-shop) for the 
smaller olijccts , and for the larger, the 
necessary quantity ol a wider width (about 
pS inches), this being also of superior quality 


to the first-mentioned variety. Add to this 
material certain designs of a bold and 
striking character, a few’ dozen skeins of 
coarse tapestry w’orsted, and some large- 
edgc'd, sharp-pointed needles, and from 
these humble beginnings may be fashioned 
many objects of w’orth and beauty. 

The designs must be carefully chosen, and 
those of a hnick- 
mg and feeble style 
discarded T.argc 
conveii tionalised 
flow CVS, of the peony 
tyjie, arrangecl wath 
the acanthus leaf, 
or big trumjiet- 
shajiecl lilooms of an 
entirely imaginaiy 
chaiacter, are to be 
recommended, .dso 
large baskets filled 
w’lth fruit or flow ers, 
with arabescjues 
supporting and sur- 
rounding the basket, 
and forming a frame 
or medallion for the 
design 

For all the smaller 
objects, such as has- 
socks, cosies, cur- 
tains, borders, 
friezes, and so on, 
the narrow^ - width 
flannel answers 



A curtam valan'’c of scouring Flannel eenbrcidercd in a bold conventional dcs'gn, an excellent example of 

flannel tapestry work 
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A bath rug embroidered m flannel tapestry work The edges 
double blanket'Stitch 

every purpose It is rather coarser and more 
uneven than the \vider species, and of a 
somewhat darker tint . but in spite of tliese 
slight blemishes, there is no more satisfactory 
background for this tyjie of work, and it may 
bo used with the utmost confidence. 

'rhe valance illustrated has conventional 
patterns carried out in various fancy stitches 
and in divers colours — deep blue, pale blue, 
oninge, and green are the prevailing tints, 
with touches of brown and a darker green 
judiciously mingled. The pattern is heavily 
outlined with a twisted ro])e stitch, formed 
by jmtting the needle always at the back of 
the last stitch ; some of the lca\ cs are 
edged with a plait-stitch, and some merely 
Scitin-stitchcd, the stems herringboned, and 
edged with a buttonholc-stitch reversed 
Large hYench knots pla}^ an important part 
in the fillings ; two different colours may be 
taken in the needle for these, and twisted 
once or twice round, according to size re- 
quired The border is formed by strands of 
five or six threads of worsted being laid down, 
and kept in place by cross stitches of black 
or dark blue placed idternately, and forming 
a diaper, and finished below with Uissels of 
all the coloured worsteds used in the work, 
combed out with a steel comb 

Very useful footstools may be made with 
small pieces of flannel entirely covered with 
embroidery. This may be an “ all-over ” 
pattern, or simply a spray, and should have 
the background either darned or covered w ith 
a ncc-stitch, w^hich is mcrel}^ a small straight 
stitch set always at right angles to the next 
(but not touching) until the surface to be 
dealt with is entirely covered 

Any design enclosed within lines is im- 
proved by a background in one of these 
methods. 

The filling should always be put in before 

D 28 


working the design, and this may be 
rather more lightly worked if the 
heavier background is employed. 

A very effective portiere may be 
made of the wide- width flannel covered 
with scattered peacocks' feathers ; 
or, for those whose superstitions will 
not admit of this form of decoration, 
great dandelion heads or spikes of the 
meadowsweet, but in a size much 
larger than Nature, have an equally 
good effect. Rich but subdued colour- 
ing should be chosen for the peacock 
feathers — green, blue, gold, wdth a 
touch of dull purple for the outside 
edge of the eye. I-et the eye be solid, 
of blue, green, gold, and "purple, the 
filaments in stem-stitch in blue, green, 
gold, and dull terra-cottu . This may 
sound weird, but the result is excellent. 

Window curtains may be treated 
on the same plan ; if the dandelion 
design IS chosen the whole may be 
carried out conventionally m one 
tint, or in two or three shades of gold 
or green. Excellent effects also arc 
to be obtained by the use of two 
vividly contrasting colours. 

Rath blankets, and cosies to cover the hot- 
water can and kcej) the contents warm, are 
always in request I'hc blankets should be 
made of a square of the wade flannel, and may 
be decorated in various styles If little w ork 
IS to be expended on the article, a single 
spray across one corner has quite a pleasing 
effect, and the whole should be edged with a 
double blanket-stitch. 


are worked in 



Flannel covering for footstoci with embroidery The bold cen^ 
vcntional spray shows to advantage in this woik, with a background 
in ncc-stitch 

'J'he objects described so far arc all 
ordinary pieces ol work, requiring no great 
talent to accomjilish, and costing very little. 
It is possible, however, to evolve from 
materials no more costly than those already 
mentioned results wdiicli rise to a height of 
artistic jierfection difficult to rceilise. For 
this end, however, a really good and artistic 
design must be procured, the wools to carry 
it out be carefully chosen, and much thought 

I F 
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and a considerable amount of labour be- 
stowed upon it. 

For other purposes — that is, for work which 
is not to cost much in money or time — a 
transfer pattern will be found to answer 
every purpose. These can be procured now 
in really good and workable designs, and 
can, with a little cutting and planning, be 
adapted to almost 
any purpose. 

Chai rbacks ma y 
be made with a 
straight border 
across, finished by 
the strapped edge 
shown in the 
valance, and w'lth 
similar little tas- 
sels combed out. 

I’ca-cosies should 
be decorated with 
Iriut or vine- 
leaves, or a tea- 
tree mak(‘S a 
suitable design If 
the cosies arc lined 
with the same 
tlanncl, little, if 
«my, other stuffinfi 
IS required ; tw'O 
thicknesses of the 
flannel may be 


inserted if more warmth is desired. The 
hot-water-can cosy illustrated is decorated 
with an owl, moon, and stars in applique 
of green and gold, with the words, “ Hot 
Water ” worked in snail- trail- stitch on the 
other side. 

A quaint motto is sometimes put on 
the reverse side instead of the simple 
an nouncement. 
One merit of this 
w^ork which should 
not be lost sight 
of is that it may 
be cleaned an in- 
definite number 
of times without 
injury. In point 
of fact, so tar from 
being damaged by 
the process, the 
tints are rendered 
more mellow and 
pleasing than at 
first; and this is 
probably one of 
the chief reasons 
for the increasing 
vogue of this 
.siin])le, artistic, 
and at the same 
time most inex- 
pensive work. 



Hot waUf'Can cosy in flannel tapestry This work is simple of execution, and 
stands wear most successfully 


CHAMOIS ileathe:r embroidery 

Simple Articles that Can be Made — Materials for Embroidery — Lining— Suitable Stitches — Designs 
]W[any kinds of leather are suitable for carefully exactly to shape. If the design 

decarat ion by handicraft, and the is a large and elaborate one. it is better to 

natural skin being more substantial than cut it into several pieces. If this is done 
many woven fabrics, is therefore more 
worthy of an elaborate and handsome 
scheme ol work. 

Uiidyed chamois leather is specially 
adaptable for embroidery, and the necdle- 
woilicr will find in it excellent material 
loi the louiidation of dainty items ol dress, 
or other articles she may whsli to design. 

The soft creamy tint of the leather makes 
.1 cliarming background for embroidery 
silks ol almost all shades and texture, 
though the best (Tfects arc obtained by 
using the finest silk thread, as it works 
more easily into the leather than mercer- 
ised cotton, and gives a softer and better 
appearance. When tlic leather becomes 
soiled it can Ctisily be w^ashed or cleaned. 

The leather for embroidering can be of 
the same kind as that used for ordinary 
liousehold purposes, whuh can be procured 
Irom any large shop. It is, how^ever, 
important to select a good skin, and one 
that IS tree from fleuvs, and thin or faulty 
sjxits. 

The soft surface of the leather makes the 
tracing of a design somewhat difficult, but 
to obtain correct and sharply defincKi lines 
the foliow’ing method may be adopted : 

First trace the design on thin papier, and 
cut out the principal outline with a pair 
of scissors. Pin the pattern thus obtained 
to an odd piece of material, and cut it out 
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pin the sections of material in their respec- 
tive positions on the chamois leather, and 
tack them securely in place, when the 
pattern will be ready for embroidering 
with silks. 

If a bold design is chosen (which shows 
to the best advantage raised fiom the 
background), a substantial material, such 



A dainty bag in embroidered chamois leather The design should 
be worked before the bag is made up. A silk lining should be added 


as cloth or felt, can be employed Jor the 
embroidery patldnig. As a rule, silk or 
muslin used for small articles gives the work 
the appearance of being done directly 011 
the leather. 

Any very fine points, such as the tendrils 
of leaves or the flourishes of letters, might 
be embroidered from sight, as it is impo.s- 
sible to cut them very finely m material 

Simple and plain stitches are tlu* most 
suitable for leather embroidery, and m 
most cases floral and nature designs wall be 
found to give the most satisfactory results. 

Thick materials somewhat iircvent the 
employment of elaborate stitches, but this 
need not restrict the scope for the handsome 
and striking appearance of the general 
effect . 

When working a border to be cut out, 
the outside stitches should be buttonholed 
so as to giv^e the edge a double strength 
when the leather is cut aw^ay close to the 

E attern. One method of forming a double 
order is to place the two edges together 


and stitch them all round, at a distance 
of about a quarter of an inch, with a coloured 
silk to match . The outline can be left 
straight or scalloped, according to taste. 

The bag showm in the picture is a dainty 
receptacle for a ])urse or a handkerchief, 
and it can be embroidered in any colour 
to match the gown with which it is to be 
worn. The shape is very simple and can 
easily be m.idc from sight, first being t Ut 
in pa])cr and then 111 the leather. It is 
in tw'O pieces — namely, the back and front, 
on which the design should be embroidered 
before joining them together. 

Ihe handles are made wath straight strips 
ol leather, folded in thiee, and machiiie- 
stitched at the edges. To fasten them in 
])lace, tw'O small slits, measuring about \ a 
(juarter of an inch, arc cut in the bag about 
three or four inches from the top on either 
side, back and front, through wdiich the 
ends of the straps are threaded and kept 
in place by a few' stitches. If preferred, the 
bag can be finislied wath a pretty lining of 
silk. 

Chamois book-covers are a great improve- 
ment u]>on those made of linen, and w'hile 
they piotect a ticasured volume from w'car 



A book-cover in embroidered chamois leather Such covers are 
more durable than those made in linen 


and tear, they have the advantage of being 
extremely artistic, and making an admir- 
able ornament to the book-table. 

Boudoir cushions, w 4 iich arc serviceable 
at home, and specially convenient to travel- 
lers, can also be made from chamois leather. 
They are particularly pretty cut in a 
three-cornered shape and embroidered in 
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effective designs. The 
stuffing should be of 
tlie softest down, and 
should be first packed 
into an inner case of 
linen before putting on 
tlie leather case. 

Belts of chamois 
leather are exceedingly 
pretty worn with sum- 
mer dresses made of 
tussore or holland 
materials, if the em- 
broidery is shaded 
according to the colours 
that have been intio- 
duced into the trimmings 
of the frock. 

Tlie design should be 
arranged on a straiglit, 
allowing piece of leatlier 
about a quarter of an 
inch on either side of the 
intended width of the 
bell, to make a nanow 
turning at the top and 
b(»ttom of the belt, 1'his 
should be stitched down 
by the machine to pre- 
vent the belt stretching, 
and to give it greater 



A cover in chamois leather, suitable for a small volume or a 
pocket-book 


substance. It can be 
further stiffened by a 
lining of material and 
a centre strip of 
buckram. 

If it IS found imixissiblc 
to obtain the entire 
length of the belt from 
one piece of leather, 
the joins should be 
carefully made, and 
concealed with small 
stitched straps or under 
the embroidery. 

It will not be difficult 
to apply this work to 
many other objects, 
such as photograph 
frames, shaving - case 
covers, small cases for 
spectacles, necdlc-liooks 
and other really useful 
articles. 

The necessary ma- 
terials lor the work are 
really very inexpensive, 
but the finished result 
looks good, and at 
bazaars is sure to com- 
mand a good })nce and 
a rcc'idy sale 



Conttnued /tmtt j’-v'iV, I aft zj 

Backstitch — Double Backstitch or Herringbone — Ladder Stitch — Fern Stitch — Basket Stitch — 
Fishbone Stitch— Cretan Stitch — Roumanian Stitch 
Dackstitch is too well known in plain 
^ needlework to need a diagram. Tlie 
pnnciplc of the stitch is mditatcd by its 
name , the needle takes iij) a small piece of 
material hack wards eacli time, the result 
being a line of tiny stitthcs just touching 
cMcli otlier. Wlieii tlicsc arc worked in 
ralhci coarse silk, tlie effect is of a tiny row 
ol pearls Backstitch as an outline makes 
.1 thinner line than any other stitch. 

Double backstitch, or herringbone, is some- 
times so called because tlie result as seen on 
the reverse side is a double low of bat'k- 
st itches. On the right side, however its 
ordinary name ol herringbone is more ajipro- 
priate, since it is closely allied to tlic lierring- 
bone and feather stitches. It is a most useful 
stitch for quick grounding, and may be worke d 
closely or more openly so as to show the 
ground betwx'cn each stitch. Both w'ays ot 
working are sliowm in the diagram. 

To w^ork the stitch, bruig the needb and 
thread up at the low^cr left-hand side of the 
leaf, carry the thread across to the right of 
the needle, letting it pick up a small piece 
ol material on the opposite side of the leaf, 
and about an eighth of an inch farther along. 

Kejxjcit this backw^ards and forwards till the 



Worked closely or openly, hernngboning « a useful and quickly 
worked stitch 
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leaf is covered. This slilch is very effective 
woiked on a transparent material on the b.ick 
side, so that the two lines ol backstitching 
make the outline of the forms on the right 
side, and the solid filling shows through tlie 
material from behind. Tlie name for this 
kind of embroidery is shadow work. It is 
very effective for muslin cushion-covers and 
chair-b<icks, and should be carried out in 
white linen thread. 

Ladder stitch is a variety of herringbone 
and also bears some resemblance to o])en 
chain stitch (sec page 3163). It is ver^^ useful 
as a light filling for liorder lines. To work 
it, draw two parallel lines on the material, 
and bring out the needle and thread at the 
lower left-hand end, as shown in diagram 



Form a loop under the needle, and pick up 
a piece of material about a quarter of an inch 
long, on the opposite side. Rever.se the loop 
from right to left, and pick up a quarter of 
an inch of material on the lower line, slipping 
the needle at the same time under the loop 
already made. Repeat this along the line. 
The last stitch must be made secure by a 
short cross stitch to hold it down. 

Fern stitch can hardly be called a stitch 
as it consists merely of three short stitches 
so arranged as to branch out from a common 
point, as shown in the drawing. The stitch 
IS, however, indicated here as it makes a 
pretty, open filling for leaves and flowers, 
and IS also useful for treating light, featliery 
foliage, as shown in the diagram. 

The next four stitches bear a certain 
resemblance to one another, and are there- 
fore grouped together. 

Basket stitch is a good border stitch 



where a solid filling is required. It also, 
as its name implies, gives a good imitation 
ol basket-work, and may be used where 
this IS required to be indicated. It is most 
effective when worked in a coarse twisted 
thread. 

To work it, draw two parallel lines, and 
bring out the needle at the top left-hand 
side, inserting it again on the opposite side, 
but onc-eighth of an inch lower down, and 
bringing the needle out exactly opposite, 
as shown m the diagram. The next time 
the needle is inserted on the right-hand 
side, above the stitch already made, at 
point A, and brought out exactly opposite at 
point B. Repeat these two stitches along 
the line. 

Fishbone stitch makes a useful solid 
filling. It may be used as a border stitch, 
and is also adapted to embroidering leaves. 
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A pretty stitch for leaves, that should, when finished, he quite flat 


tis the stitches jx)int towards the (cntrc, 
dovetailing neatly down the middle, and 
thus indicating the central vein. When 
worked correctly it lies beaut dully fiat, a 
great advantage in embroidery, where a 
flat surlacc is in iietter taste than a raised 
one. 

To work it, trace three lines on the 
malenal The needle is first brought out 
on the middle line, a quarter of an inch from 
the top, and inserted again on the left-hand 
line, at a point a quarter ot an inch above 
the first insertion, so as to foim a sharply 



A somewhat elaborate but pretty stitch for a solid filling 


slanting upward line. The thread is then 
earned behind and brought out on the right- 
hand side, exactly opposite the top of the 
first stitch, as is shown in the diagram. 
Each succeeding stitch must be made to 
touch closely the preceding one, and the 
sharply pointed character of the stitches must 
be maintained throughout. 

This stitch can be effectively worked m 
two or more colours, using each colour to 
work three or four stitches. A border line 
worked in bands of red, green, and lilue 
alternately is very decorative In the 
diagram a leaf is shown thus worked m 
bands of colour. It will be seen that in 
both leaves a single stitch has been first 
worked to form the apex 

Cretan stitch gams its name from its use 
in embroidery by the mhabilants of the 
island of Crete It is a rather elaborate 
solid filling, and a very interesting one, tlie 



Two examples in which this stitch may be used to good effect 


long stitches being kepi down by a plait of 
smallei stitches in the middle 

The method ol working requires four 
paicdlcl lines to be drawn on the material. 
The needle and thread are then brought 
out on the lower of the two central lines 
and inserted again one-eighth of an inch 
farther along on the top outt^r line, and 
brought out again immediately below on the 
upper of the two inner lines, eis shown in the 
diagram. Then, keeping the thread always 
to the right of the needle, reverse its direction, 
making the needle point upwards, and insert 
it close to the first stitch, in the lowest of the 
four lines, bringing it out exactly above in the 
lower ot the two middle lines. This process 
repeated along the line gives the twisted 
effect in the centre of the stitches. 

Roumanian stitch, also named from the 
country where it is much m use, is a very 
useful solid filling for large or smaller 
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surfaces. It is quickly worked, and very 
durable, as each stitch is tied down by one 
or more short stitches. In the diagram the 
stitch is shown on the petals of a flower 
and on a leaf. In both, the tied-down short 
stitches indicate the central vcinings well. 
It IS, however, sometimes necessary in 
working the stitch over a large surface to 
tie the stitch down in several places. 

To work it, the needle is brought out at 
the left-hand side, and the thread is carried 


right across, under the needle, to the opposite 
side, and there inserted opposite the first 
stitch, and brought out again in the centre, 
or at shorter intervals, if required. The 
needle is then inserted again at point A, so 
as to cross and hold down the long stitch. 
Finally, the needle is brought out on the 
left-hand side, immediately below the pre- 
ceding stitch. This completes the stitch, and it 
is repeated till the space required is covered. 

'Fo he I on ti lilted. 



Abbrevidtions : Ch , chain ; tr , treble; sp , 

formed of 7 Ir., 

pretty edging looks well in any fine 
^ crochet cotton u]) to sizes 36 or ^^o, 
worked wutli hook to suit. 

The narrow ])ortion ot the design can lie 
omitted il desired, as the row'S following, 
w'hen joined to the last point 111 any required 
kmgth, make the edging neat, and do not 
show the commencement or finish of the 
w'ork. For a tray-cloth, or a border lor a 
toilet-table, \ery jiretty corners can be made 
111 this w'ay 

Make 60 chain. Turn with last six ; 111 
the 7th w^ork 7 tr., 5 ch , i tr , 7 ch , miss 6 
stitches, and in the 7th w'ork 7 tr , 3 ch , i tr , 

7 ch , miss 6. I tr in 7lh. form ii 

spaces by working 3 ch , i tr , missing two 
chain each time. When making the eleventh 
space w'ork 4 tr, each one in a ch , 3 ch , i tr , 

3 ch., 4 tr., 3 ch , and in same ch., i tr. 
Turn wnth 6 ch. 


space. S])ace formed by 3 ch , i tr. ; group 

5 ch , I tr. 

^th row : 5 groups, 7 ch., i sp., stripe ; 6 
sjiaces into end sjiace on under row% working 
4 tr , 3 ch , and i tr. Turn wnth 6 chain. 

(dll row : 4 tr. into .space of 3 ch , 4 spaces 
and 3 tr. on top of chain ; 2 spaces, stripe, i 
.sp , 7 ch , then make two groups only, 
turning wdh 7 chain. 

']th roto : 2 groujis, 7 ch., i space, stripe, 
I space and 3 tr. on under chain , 1 space 
and again 3 tr. on under chain, thus forming 
4 tr. at each side of the block of under 
treble. Make 4 spaces into end under 
space, crocheting 4 tr , 3 ch., and i tr. as 
before. Turn wuth 6 chain. 

Sth row : 4 tr. into space of 3 ch ; 6 spaces 
and 3 tr. on under chain ; 2 .spaces, stripe, 
I space, 5 ch , two groups. Turn w'lth 7 chain. 

ijth row : 2 groups, 7 ch , i space, stripe ; 
10 sjiaces, into end space working as before. 

6 chain. 


ind row : In fir.st sjiace 4 tr., 3 ch., i tr. 10th row : 4 tr. in space of 3 ch., then make 
in toj) of last of the tr. ; 3 ch , i tr. in i sjiace. Now crochet a tr. on the top of each 
top of the space stitch; 3 ch., i tr. treble of under row^ wnth two treble liet ween, 


m each ol lour 
treble that form a 
stripe ; i sjiace ; 7 
ch. , 7 tr., 5 ch., 

I tr , in third space. 
Two more groups, 
missing two spaces, 
the last group leav- 
ing one space for the 
outer edge of the 
point of close work. 
Work two more 
groups with 7 ch. 
betwocn in the 3 ch. 
of the two groups 
in the previous row. 
Turn with 7 ch. 

^rd row : Make in 



A simpty worked crochet l&ce 


each of the five “ 5 ch.,” a group with 7 ch. 
between each. 7 ch., i tr. over tr. ; 3 ch., 

4 tr. over tr. for stripe ; three spaces. In 
end under spaces, making four top spaces, 
work 4 tr., 3 ch., i tr. Turn with 6 chain. 

^th row : 4 tr. into sp of 3 ch., then make 

5 spaces, and work stripe ; i sp., 7 ch. 
Work 5 groups, and turn wdth 7 chain. 


instead of making spaces ; continue to end of 
stripe. I space, 7 ch., two groups, 7 chain. 

11th row : This is the foundation for a 
new point. Work two gioups and 7 ch., then 
make ii spaces (as in row i) and 3 tr. on top 
of last treble of under row ; 2 spaces, working 
into end space as previously. Proceed accord- 
ing to instructions for the second row. 
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KITCHEN Z CGDKERY 


All matters |iertainin^ to the kitchen and the subject of cookery in all its branches are being hilly 
dealt with in Kvkkv Woman's l*k\LW_l of/lJ)iA. Kvei\thing a woman ought to know is tauglit 
in the most practical and expert manner. A few of the subjects are here mentioned : 


Recipes (or 

7' /;/rfVr 
rastry 

Stxlads 

Pi <f(. 

Imh the sake <»( ensuiing absolute accuracy, no recipe is punted in this section which has not been 
actually made iiji and tiled. 


A'it/rrs 
(/(i\ S/e7v’' 

C 'ft n\ils 

J'lii' 'Phrorv o! Coohiiii^ 

7'ht‘ C'ooPi 1 nne tahh' 
l1V{i;/i/s (Hid A/t a\/n f‘s, el< . 


Cuokoy for hn'ii ids 
( 'oflk(')y for Cluldi ( 11 
J^riir/ai 1(111 C(>o/.Yiy 
pK'piirnii; (iiiiiii' (Hid J\iii/tiy 
7 he Alt (>t Mahiiti^ Co/de 
Hem' to C‘ii 7 'e PoHiti}\ 
ei( . 


TOE ART OF CARVSMQ 


( onttniuU /n>»t /*<»•< 1\ii' •, 

CARVING VEAL AND PORK 


How to Carve Loin of Veal — Fillet — Breast and Knuckle— Veal or Mutton Cakes— A CalFs Head — 
Leg and Loin of Pork — Ham — A Sucking Pig — Tongue 


Loin of Veal 

\s in tb(' lasc ol a loin of mutton, if the 
^ meat lias bc'cn iirojicrly jointed there 
should be no diftieulty in carving it. 

Cut it into iiefit chops (sec lines 
A to h), and serve with each hel]nng 
a piece ol the kidney with the iat 
that surrounds it (sec c to d). If, 
by allowing a bone in each helping, 
it makes the portions too large, 
between every two chops cut a 
helping without a bone in it. This 
will make them a more convenient 
size. 

It the loin is stuffed, do not forget 
to give some of the stulhng with each 
helping. 

Fillet of Veal 

This is carved in precisely the 


same way as a round of beef — that is to 
say, lirst cut oil a fairly thick slice so as to 
ensure having an even surface. This outer 



in of veal Cut into neat chop^, A, and serve with each helping a piece of 

kidnev \A/irh it« ctirrminrlma fAf IP. tn PH 



Calf’s head Commence bv cutting long slices from A to B inserting 
me knife down to bone. Serve to each person a portion of the 
sweetbread (C to D' 


cut is looked upon by many as a dainty 
morsel. 

Then cut the meat into horizontal 
slices ; they should be linn but slightly 
thick(‘r than slices from a round of beef. 

A fillet of veal is usually stuffed with 
forcemeat and garnished with tiny rolls 
of bacon. A lillle forcemeat and a roll 
of bacon should be served with each 
helping. 

Brea5t of Veal 

First cut the joint in two right across 
the breast bones. One end will be meaty, 
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and the other gristly. Cut the former into 
neat joints in the same way as a loin of 
mutton, then if the gristly part is liked 
add a piece of this to each helping. 

Knuckle of Veal 

Tins joint is carved in precisely the same 


way as a leg of mutton. It is well to 
ascerttun the tastes of the guests, some 
])r(‘ierring slices from the gristly end, and 
others the thicker and more meiity part. 

Veal or Mutton Cake 

These cakes should be cut in the same 
way as a rolled tongue 
or a round ol beef, 
but the slues should 
be c o n s 1 d e r a b 1 y 
thicker 

In hot weather this 
IS a very dilficult dish 
to cut, and it should 
be kept in a very cold 
place, on ice if possible, 
until it is time to serve 
it, otherwise the jelly 
which lor ms a part of 
it will have melted and 
it will be impossible to cut neat slices. 

Calf’s Head 

It is usual to serve half a head only, a 
whole one being too large Jor an av'erage 
sized iamily This is considered to be a very 
difficult joint to carve To the uninitiated 
it looks indeed a hopeless task. 


Begin by cutting long slices across the 
cheek from the mouth to just below the ear 
(see the dotted lines from a to n). The 
knife must be inserted right down to the 
bone for each cut. With each helping 
should be given a slice of throat “ sweet- 


bread ** ; this will be found at the neck end 
of the head and should be cut in slices (see 
the dotted lines from c to d). 

If preferred, however, the sweetbread may 
be removed beforehand and can be used to 
garnish the dish. 

The flesh round the eye, with as much 
m irgin as the bony socket will 
permit, must be cut out as shown 
by the dotted line. To do this, 
plunge a sharp-pointed knife in 
at K and work the knife round 
the socket (sec the dotted line 
1: to f). This portion is much 
appreciated by some people, and 
it should be given to the guest 
who IS most likely to relish it. 
The palate, wdiich wall be found 
underneath the head, is also 
considered a delicacy, and a 
j)ortion oi it should be served 
with each helping 

It is usual to serve the tongue and brains 
on a sejiarate dish, though sometimes the 
latter are chopped and added to the sauce, 
li, liow'cvcr, this IS not done, some slices of 
tongue and brains should be given with each 
heljnng. 

It IS all these small details wdiich make 


the carving of a calf’s head appear so coiii- 
jihcated, but it is simplified if the carver 
bears in mind that he has to give every one 
a portion of each part of the head. 

Roast Leg: of Pork 

This joint IS carved in exactly the same 
way as a leg ot mutton, but it is somewhat 
mcjrc difficult owing to the crisp 
“ crackling ” with w'hich it is covered. 

With a sharj) knife cut slices through 
to the bone (see the dotted lines a 
to b), keeping the knile betw^cen the 
strips of crackling. Sometimes, how- 
ever, it is easier to lilt off large pieces 
of the crackling and then to cut it 
into pieces suitable to serve wnth each 
helping 

Pork is cut fairly thick, though not 
quite as thick as mutton. A leg ol 
pork is often stuffed with sage and 
onion stuffing ; if that is the case, do not 
forget to offer some to each guest, but it 
is best not to put it on the plates until you 
have ascertained their individual wishes^ as 
some people greatly object to the flavour 
of this particular stufiing. 




Bo. led ham The best sl.ces arc obtained from ths middle (A to B), takinR the knife right through 
to the bone each time 



Boiled tongue Cut slices across the tongue, as shown by dotted lines 
A to B, but do not cut the ton-uc right through 
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Loin of Pork 

This is cut in the same way as loin of 
mutton, but it is always covered with 
'^crackling,** as it is called. It is therefore 
usually more convenient to take the whole 
of this crackling off the joint and to serve 
a piece of it with each chop. 

A loin of pork is frequently stuffed, and a 
portion of stuffing should be served with each 
helping, unless the flavour is objected to. 

Mam 

If economy has to be considered, this joint 
should be started at the knuckle end, and 
the slices should be cut in a slanting direction 
so as to distribute the fat fairly, otherwise 
when the thick end of the joint is reached 
the slices will consist mostly of fat, but by 
<ilways slanting the knite as it is put into 
the joint towards tlie thick end this can be 
avoided. 

'flic best slice's arc obtained from the 
middle ol the ham (see A to n), and where 
economy has not to be studied, begin 
cutting the slices from there, taking the 
knife right down to tlie bone each time, 
lie careful to give a due proportion ol fat 
with each helping. 

This is by no means an extravagant way 
of treating a ham, as the rough pieces can 
always be used tor various dainty dishes. 


Sucking Pis: 

Most of the jointing should have been 
done before this dish comes to table. The 
head should be cut off and cut into 
two right through the middle. The pig 
should also be cut into two through the 
spine. 

Cut off each of the fore and hind quarters, 
serve each of these as a helping, and cut 
the rest of the pig across into convenient 
sized pieces. A small portion of the head 
should accompany each portion. 

Tona:ue 

This should present no difficulty as there 
IS only one way of carving it. Cut the 
slices across the tongue (see dotted line 
from A to b). Care, however, must be 
taken not to cut them quite through, as the 
appearaiK’c of the tongue would be spoilt 
by its being cut into two pieces. 

I'hc slices should be cut fairly thick, and 
witli each helping should be given a slice 
ol the fat which is to be found at the root 
ol Ihc tongue. 

Rolled Tonffueg 

These are always cut horizontally in the 
same way as a round of beef. Care should 
be taken to cut the slices evenly and fairly 
thick. 


RECIPES FOR SWEETS 


OATEAU A LA ST. HONORE 

Rnjuircd : A Kuiiul j.ini sandwich. 
vSl\ w’liitcs of C/^’gS. 

'1 111 t‘(‘-c)u. liters ul a i>ouud ol castor sugar. 

1 kill a jimt ol crcatii. 

Vanilla or other Havonring. 

A few glace clierrics. 

A few ])istacliio nuts. 

About liall a pound of any fn sh or tinned fruit, 
(dace icing. 

foy fou} io six.) 


Gateau a la St Honore — Flummery — Coffee Cream— To Chop Jelly — Blackberry^and^ Apple Fool — 

Mllanaise Souffles — Glac' Icing 

For the meringue put the whites of eggs in 
a large basin, with a pinch ot salt, and whisk 
them to a very stiff froth ; then mix in the sugar 
very lightly — heavy handling will cause the 
whites to become watery. Next prepare a 
meringue board. 

Brush a board over with salad oil ; 
an old pastry-board will do if there is 
no meringue board. After oiling, cover 
it with foolscap paper. 

l^ut some of the meringue mixture 
into a forcing-bag fitted with a large 
plain pipe, and force it out on the 
l)oard so as to form a border ring 
about five inches across, or a little 
smaller than the jam sandwiches, and 
about ij inches deep. Smooth uji 
the edges slightly so that the ring 
looks even and well shaped ; dust the 
surface with castor sugar. Shape the 
rest of the egg mixture into neat, oval- 
shaped meringues. To do this take 
two small desscrt-sjioons, fill one with 
the mixture, smoothing the top so 
as to form an oval ; then scoop out 
the meringue with a second spoon, 
and lay it on the prepared board at 
the side of the meringue border. Put 
the board in a cool oven until the 
meringues are crisp and tinted a very 
pale biscuit shade. 

Take the board out of the oven, 

Gateau a la St. Honore. With a jam sandwich as a found- over, but not 

ation, a very prettty dish for dinner or supper can be made trie meringue border, and put tiie 
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board in a warm place near the fire to finish 
drying. Next put the jam sandwich on a 
pretty dish, carefully lift the meringue 
border on to it, place the small meringues 
round on the top edge of the border 
Just before serving fill the centre with the 
fruit Whip, sweeten, and flavour the cream, 
and heap it on the fruit, piling it up rather 
high. Lastly, coat each small meringue 
with pink glace icing, or, if preferred, merely 
ornament them with the icing, piping it on. 


Decorate the dish with the glace cherries, 
and put a few “ ro.ses ” of icing or whipped 
cream round the edge of the cake. 

Cost, from 3s. 

FLUMMERY 

Required : One pint of sherry 01 Madeira. 

One pint of water. 

hour e^gs. 

Ouc lemon. 

One and a half ounces of leaf gelatine. 

Castor sugar to taste. 

{Sul/ll lent jot si\.) 

Put the thinly jiarcd lemon-rind, the 
gelatine, and water in a 
])an on the fire until the 
gelatine has dissolved 
Beat u]i the eggs, add 
1 he wine tind Icmon-j uice, 
then strain in the dis- 
solved gelatine, etc ; add 
sugar to taste Pour this 
mixture into a jug, jilace 
it in a pan of hoi water 
at the side of the lire, 
and stir it until it 
thickens, but do not 
allow it to actually boil 
or it ivill curdle. Then 
either pour it into a 
mould, or, if preferred, 
into custard glasses ; 
leave it until cold, then, 
if in custard glasses, serve them arranged 
on a lace d'oyley ; or if set m a mould, 
dip it into tepid water and turn the 
contents on to a glass dish. 

Cost, from is. 6d. 

COFFEE CREAM 

Required : Two eggs. 

Half a gill of strong coffee or coffee essence. 

Half a pint of milk. 


Half a piat of cream. 

Three ounces of loaf sugar. 

One ounce of leaf gelatine. 

{Sufficient for six.) 

Beat up the eggs, aiid the milk, and strain 
this custard into a jug; cook it, with the jug 
in a pan of hot water until the custard 
thickens. Put the coffee in a small pan, add 
the sugar and gelatine, and put the pan on 
the stove until they have dissolved , then 
add the custard Whip the cream, and wlum 
the custard has cooled, 
stir it in lightly 

Coat a border mould 
wdlh the clear jelly, and 
decorate it witli a few 
glace cherries, setting 
them with a little jelly 
When they are quite set 
pour in the coffee cream, 
and leave it until cold. 
Dip the mould into 
tepid water, and turn the 
cream on to a dish , 
heap some chopped jelly 
in the centre of the 
mould and round tlic 
base 

Cost, about is 8d. 

N B - Tf a cheaper dish is preferred use 
only a quarter of a ])int of cream, and make 
up the quantity with extra milk. 

TO CHOP JELLY 

Damp a sheet of kitchen paper with water 
or rub it over with a jiiccc of icc , lay the 
jelly on it, and chop it with a knife that has 
been dipped in water Do not choji it very 
finely, or it will lose its bright, sparkling 
appearance 

BLACKBERRY-AND- APPLE FOOL 

Required . One pound of <ippl('b. 


One pound of blackberries. 

Six ounces of loaf sugar. 

A little watei . 

One lemon. 

Boiled custard. 

{SufficierU for four or six.) 

Stalk the bkickberries, and look over them 
carefully. Peel, core, and slice the apples. 
Put the fruits in an enamel or steel pan, 
add the sugar, the strained juice, and thinly 



Coffee Cream. Coffee flavoured sweets are generally liked, and are not 
very difficult for the amateur cook to make 
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pared rind of the lemon, and about half a 
tcacupful of water. Cook all gently until 
they are soft — they will probably take from 
fifteen to twenty minutes — then rub them 
through a sieve. Sec that the pulp is sweet 
enough, then add enough boiled custard 
to make it the consistency of thick cream. 
Pour the “ fool” either into custard glasses 
or into a glass dish, and hand with it sponge 
fingers. 

Cost, about IS. 2d. 

MILANAISE SOUFFLES 

Kiqitual * Tlirec 
Tvv(j Iciiioiis. 

'I'hrec-quai ters of an ounce of leaf f*flatine. 

Half a pint of cream. 

Six f ablespooiifiils of castor su^ar. 

A few powdered macanjoiis. 

A few choj)jied ])istachio nuts. 

Take some small (hina or paper souffle- 
cases, ]hn a band of foolsca]) ])a])er round 
cath, with the top of the band coming about 
two inches higher thtin the top of the case. 

Put the yolks of the eggs into a basin 
with the castor sugar and the strained juice 
and grated nnd of the lemons Mix these 
well together, 'then ]:)our the mixture into 
a jug, jilace it in a pan of hot water over a 
slow fire, and stir it until it is quite hot, but 
not boiling, 'flii'n strain it info a basin, and 
Jet it g(‘t cold 

Put a small teacupful of hot water into a 
saucepan with the gelatine, and stir until it 
melts Whip the cream until it will just hang 
on the whisk, then whisk it into the egg 

ehtree: 

Chicken Cutlets a la Lucic — Fillets of Beef a 
CHICKEN CUTLETS A LA LUCIE 

Required * Six ounces ol chick<Mi 
OiK* pill of supreme saiiec 
Two ounces of ham or toupuo. 

'iwo trill ties 
Six small miishiooms 
Three yolks of epps 
Salt and ])ej)])er. 

Chaudfroid sauce 
Two tomatoes 

(^ufficienf foi four ) 

('hop the chicken, ham, Iruftlcs and mush- 
rooms finely ; put them into a jxin with the 
supreme sauce, and stir well over the fire for a 
fewv mi null's , then add the beaten yolks and 
seasoning, and cook for a few" minutes longer. 

Press the mixture into 
tiny cutlet moulds, and 
leave until quite cold. Turn 
them out carefully, coat 
them with ehaucllroid sauce; 
and when this is set, slip 
each one into a fancy cutlet- 
case, stick m the end a cutlet 
skewer - frill, and sjirmkle 
with a little chopped trutllc. 

.Arrange them in a semicircle 
on a bed of nice salad ; 
garnish the edge of the dish 
With half slices of tomato. 

Cost, from 3s. 
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mixture. Whip the whites of the eggs stiffly, 
and stir them very lightly into the mixture. 
Lastly, strain in the melted gelatine, and 
stir it well in. 

Leave the mixture in the basin until 
it IS beginning to thicken, but it must 
not get too set, then pour it into the pre- 
pared cases. It should come nearly to the 
top of the paper bands. Shake some pow- 
dered macaroons over the top of some, and 
finely chopped pistachio nuts on the top of 
others. When the souffles are quite cold, 
gently draw off the paper bands. This is best 
done by loosening with a hot knife. 

Arrange the cases on a lace paper, and, if 
liked, decorate the top of each with “ roses ” 
ol whijipcd cream forced on wath a rosc-pipe. 
Cost, 2S. 

TO MAKE GLACE ICING 

Required * J^ipht omiccs of icing sugar. 

About half a gill of wxirm water. 

C ochmeal 

One teasptKmful of liqueur or vanilla to ta^te. 

Sieve the sugar through a hair sieve. 
Put it into a saucepan with the liqueur 
or manilla flavouring, and enough water to 
mix it stiffly. 

Warm the sugar very slightly to dissolve 
it , add more water if needed — it should 
coat tlic back of the spoon evenly. Tint 
it prettily, and use at once. 

(dace icing is quickly jirejiared, and wull 
be found a very ascful decoration lor various 
sw cots and cakes. (See p.igcs 34 10 and 3414). 

RECIPES 

la Savoy— Fillets of Beef and Mushrooms — Grilled 

FILLETS OF BEEF A LA SAVOY 

Required About two pounds of fillet of beef. 

Larding bacon. 

A cucumber 

One carri)t, turnip, and onion. 

A bay-leaf. 

Brown stock 

About a tablespoonful or more of grated liorse- 
radibh 

Half a imit of broad sauce. 

Salt and pepper. 

Glaze 

[Sufficient for six to eight ) 

Cut the meat into neat, round fillets, about 
three-quarters of an inch thick ; flatten them 
slightly, and trim them nea.tly. Cut the 



Fillets o! Beef a la Savoy. An entree that makes a nice chanile 
In serving beef 


Chops and Mushrooms 
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bacon into strips, like matches, and lard 
neatly one side of each fillet. 

Wash and prepare the vegetables, and cut 
them in quarters ; put them in a stewpan 
with the bay-leaf. Lay on them the fillets 
with the larded side up ; cover them with a 
piece of greased paper. Pour on enough 
stock to come to the top of the vegetables, 
and braise the meat, either on the stove or in 
the oven. When it is quite tender, brush 
each fillet over with melted glaze. 

While the meat is cooking, prepare the 
garnish, which consists of cassolettes of 
cucumber. 

Peel and cut the 
cucumber into 
blocks, cibout one 
and a hall inches 
thick. Stamp out 
the centre of each, so 
that it forms a case. 

Put them in cold, 
salted water, and 
cook them with the 
lid off the pan until 
they arc just tender. 

Have ready the 
bread sauce, stir into 
it the grated liorseradish, and season it 
carefully. 

When the cucumber cases are tender, 
drain them well, and fill them wath the bread 
sauce. 

Arrange a prettily-cut crouton of bread 
on a hot dish, place the fillets in aline on this, 
garnish with the cassolettes of cucumber, 
and pour round some good brown sauce. 

Cost" from 3s. 4d. 

FILLETS OF BEEF WITH MUSHROOMS 

Reautred . About two poundb of fillet ol beef 


Salad oil and vinegar. 

' Grated lemoii-nnd 

A little chopped parsley and onion. 

About a dozen mushrooius, 

Maltre d’hotel butter. 

Brown sauce 
(Sufficient for about six ) 

Cut the meat into small round fillets, the 
s^ze of the to]) of a tumbler and three- 
quarters of an inch thick. Lay them on a 
ciish, sprinkle them with salad oil, vinegar. 


lemon-rind, chopped parsley, and onion, 
Let them stand, if possible, for three hours, 
turning them once or twice. Then lift them 
out, drain them, and grill them over a quick 
fire for about eight minutes, turning them 
once. Peel the mushrooms and gnll them 
also. Arrange the mushrooms and fillets 
alternately down the middle of a hot dish. 
Place a neatly trimmed round of fat and 
a pat of maitre d’hotel butter on each. 
Strain round some good brown sauce and 
serve. 

Cost, about 3s. 4d. 


GRILLED CHOPS AND MUSHROOMS 

Required * About one and a h.ilf pounds of neck chops. 

Halt a dozen mediuni-sj/ed mushroom*; 

About a p(»und of potatoes 
(Sufficient for four ) 

Tram the chops neatly and scrape about 
half an inch of the end of each bone free 
from meat, gristle, and skin Heat the 
gridiron, brush it over walh a little melted 
fat, or, if more convenient, rub it over 
w^ith a piece of suet. 

See that the fire is clear and bright, and 
grill the chops carefully Stalk and examine 
the m u s h rooms, 
peel them, and grill 
or liy them until 
lender. 

Wash and peel 
the ])ot aloes, then, 
il a rouml \ egeUible 
cutter IS procurable, 
scoop out rounds. 
Il not, cut them 
into even - sized 
s q u a res. Ha\ e 
ready a pan ol frying 
fat, and fry them 
until tliev a r c 
cooked through and 
a nice browai. 

Drain them on 
kitchen papei and 
place them on an entree dish I’ut 
cutlet fnll on the end ol eacli c hoj), then 
arrange them on the potatoes, watli the 
frills uppermost. Place a mushroom on 
each chop and serve very hot 
If liked, small tomatoes can be grilled or fried 
and served in addition to the mushrooms. 
Many people, how'cver, cxmsider such addition 
detracts from the flavour of the mushiooms. 

Cost, about 2S. 



Fillets of Beef with Mushrooms. 1 he flavour of the mushrooms is mucti 
liked by many people 



Grilled Chops ani Mustirooms. A chop prepared in this way is most appetising 
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SPECIAL BRIDGE REFRESHMENTS 

A Novel Bridge Cake — Creme a la Carlton 


BRIDUE CAKE 

Rtqmrcd : Eight eggs 
Si\ ouncos of flour. 

J.ight ounces of castor sugar. 

Six ounces of butler. 

f^oiir ounces of desiccated cocoanut. 

Jam. 

Liqueur. 

Oii(‘ gill of cream 

(ildce icing. (See page 3412.) 

Chocolate coins. 

(^uffhient hr ten to twelve ) 


\Vhi.sk the eggs in n basin until frothy, then 
add the sugai , stand tlie basin over a saucc- 
jian ol hoi water on a slow fire, and whisk the 
luixtiirc untd it is thick and much paler in 
colour. Jie caret ul that the mixture does not 
get loo hot, or the 
eggs ^\lll set. Mix 
the sieved flour wit li 
ludi the cocoanut, 
and warm the 
laitter gently. Add 
half the flour and 
<ocoanut and half 
the butter at a time 
to the eggs, stirring 
1 h e m 1 n ve r y li gh t ly . 

Divide the mixture 
into three round 
sandwich tins, lined 
with greased paper, 
and bake the cakes 
in a moderately 
hot oven for about 
twenty to thirty 
minutes. \V h e n 
cold, split each cake 
round in half, and 
cut each into a large 
crescent shape. 

Form these into three cakes, spreading a 
layer ot 3am between each. Next, build 
these three into one cake, by spreading the 
tops of two of them with the cream, whipped. 


sweetened, flavoured with any liqueur, and 
mixed with the rest of the cocoanut. When 
the whole cake is arranged, coat the top and 
the outside edge with glace icing 
Cost, from 2s. 6d. 

CREME A LA CARLTON 

Required : Half a pint of peach purt'e 

One teacupful of peaches cut 111 dice. 

One gill of peach syrup. 

Halt a pint of whipped cream. 

One ounce of leaf gelatine 
Three ounces of castor sugar 
A little lemori-juice 
Two or three glace cherries and 
French plums. 

A strip of angelica. 

A little wine jelly. 

(Sufficient for ten to twelve ) 

If possible, procure an 
ctagonal mould Coat it 
inside with wine jelly. From 
the outer skin of the cherries 
and plums, stamp out hearts, 
diamonds, etc. Outline the 
cards against the coating of 
jelly with thin strips of 
angelica, keeping them in 
place \vith a few drops of 
jelly. Next place the hearts, 
diamonds, etc., m position, 
and set them also. Take 
the peaches from the syrup 
and rub through a hair sieve 
to make hall a pint ol puree. 
Whip the cream, stir it into the puree, add- 
ing the dice of peach and sugar to taste. 
Dissolve the gelatine in a gill of the peach 
syrup, strain it into the cream, etc., adding 
a little lemon- juice. Pour the mixture into 


a prepared tin, and leave it until set. Turn 
it on to a pretty dish, and garnish it with 
some chopped wine jelly. 

Cost, about 3s. 



A caKe for a Bridge Party, covered with glace icing and decorated 
with gold-covered .chocolate sovereigns 
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RECIPES FOR SAVOURIES 

Cheese Artois — Baltimore Toast — Hateiets de Fromage — Yarmouth Straws — Anchovy Creates a 
la Victoria — Scotch Toast — ^Prawn Croutons a la Madras — Lobster Puffs — Cheese Creams — 
Gherkin Croutes — Bouchees a la Vincent — Cod^s Roe Toast 


CHEESE D’ARTOIS 

Required : One and one extra wlute. 

Two ouiicci) ol butter. 

Three ounce'; nf grated l*arineban cheese. 

Salt and pepper. 

Three Gullet'S of pufT pastry. 

{Su^icunt for six people.) 

Brc^ik the eggs into a basin, and beat 
them lor a few minutes, melt the butter 
gently, stir it and the cheese into the eggs, 
add a seasoning ol salt and jiejiper. Roll the 
pastry out thinly, and cut it in half. S])read 
the cheese mixture ovci one half, and lay the 
second hall over it. 

]Mext take a round cutter about an inch 


or an inch and a quarter across, and stamp out 
the pastry. Brush the top of each round with 
beaten egg. Lay them on a baking-tin, and 
bake in a quick oven for about ten minutes. 

BALTIMORE TOAST 
Required : Slices of thin, crisp toast. 

Two tdblespooiifuls ol \Niiipped cream 

Two tal)lespounfuls of grated Parmesan cheese. 

One ounce of sweet almond^ 

One ounce (.)f butter 

Salt and cayenne. 

Skin the almonds, shred 
them into long, fine strips, 
and fry tluMii m the butler 
until a light golden brown. 

Lift them out, dram on pajier, 
dust liberally with salt and 
cayenne, ancl keej) them hot. 

Mix the cream and cheese 
and season carefully. Cut the 
toast into thin, long sippets. 

Spread them with a good 
layer of the cheese mixture, 
and cover the top ol each 
plentilull}^ with the devilled 
almonds. 

Serve very hot. Cost. 6d 

hatelets de fromage 

Kequned : One ounc(' ol scniolina. 

Halt a pint ol milk. 

One ounce of grated Parmesan cheese. 

The yolks of two eggs and one whole one. 

Half a pound of (iruyere cheese. 

White crumbs. 

Salt and pepper. 

{Sufficient fur six.) 


Boil the semolina in the milk until it is 
thick enough to stand alone ; season it care- 
fully with salt and pepper. Next, add Id 
it the beaten yolks ol the two eggs and the 
Parmesan cheese. Stir the mixture over the 
fire for a few' minutes to cook the yolk.s, then 
turn it on to a pLite, and spread it evenly 
on it ; it should be about hall an inch thick. 
When it IS cold, stain]) if into rounds with a 
plain cutter the size of a shilling 

Cut the Gruyerc cheese into rounds of the 
same size and tliickncss Thread these rounds 
alternately on a siiicdl skcwci, beginning 
and ending with cheese , there slK)uld be 
two rounds of semo- 
limi and Ihiec of 
cheese. 

Beat up the egg, 
brush the halelets 
over with it, then 
co\er them with 
wlntc breadcrumbs. 
Have ready a pan 
of frying fat, and, 
when a faint bluish 
smoke rises from it , 
put m the hatelets, 
one or two at a 
lime, and fry them 
a goldc'ii brown. 
While they are hot, draw out the skeweis 
carefully. 

Pile the hatelets on a hot dish, and seive 
them at once. 

Cost, IS. 

YARMOUTH STRAWS 

Required : One kippered herring 

Half a pound ot shoit-ciu.st pastr\ 

Two ounces oi gratetl die* 

('avenue or pepper 
{Sufficient for si\ ) 


Roll the pastry out to the thickness of a 
quarter ol an inch. Sjirinkle hall tlic cheese 
over it, and on tins dust a little cayenne or 
pepper. Fold the pastiy in three, and roll 
it out again. Spi inkle over the lest of the 
cheese, fold it in three, <ind roll it out to 
about an eighth of an me h in thickness. 

Cut the pastry into strips about three 
inches long and a quarter ol an inch wide. 



Hatelets <te fromage. This savoury must he served very hot 



Anchovy Croutes a la Victoria. A favourite and delicious savoury 
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Cut the herring in strips of the same size. 
Place together a strip of herring and one of 
pastry, twist them round each other, pressing 
the ends firmly together. Lay the twLsts on a 
baking-tm and bake them a delicate brown 
ill a quick oven. Serve very hot. 

Cost, 6d. 

ANCHOVY CROUTES A LA VICTORIA 

Required : Three anchovicb 

Three tablespoonfnls of cream 
I'hrce teaspooiifuls of grated cheese 
A little bread. 

CayeiiTie. 

{Sufficient for sn.) 

Carefully split open the anchovies ; remove 
the bones, and divide each fish into two 
fillets. Wipe them free from oil, curl each 
lound neatly, leaving a little cavity m the 
ciMitre. Stamp out six small rounds of 
bread — they should be about the size of a 
two-shilling-piece in diameter. Fry these 
lounds a pretty brown in clarified butter, 
dram them well on }),i})er, and let them get 
cold. 

Next, vhip the cream until it will ju.st 
hang on the whisk, 
then stii into it 
the grated cheese, a 
(\irejul seasoning ot 
cayenne, and. if 
necessary, a little 
salt. Put this mix- 
ture into a lorcing- 
bag with a small 
lose pipe, foicc a 
little cream into 
the centre of each 
loimd, and pi css 
an anchovy on to 
il. Fill in the cavity 
111 the anchovy ring 
with the Cl earn, 
using tlie forcing- 
bag. 

Force the rest of the cream mixture prettily 
loimd the edge ot the croutons, and, it liked, 
lound the upper edge ol the fillet. Arrange 
on a lace paper, and garnish w ith a sprig or 
two of paisley. 

Cost, about 8d. 

SCOTCH TOAST 

Required : Toast. 

One tomato. 

The remains of a dried haddock. 

Two walnut-- 

{Suffu lent for four ) 

Remove all skin and bone liom the had- 
dock, chop it finely, and season it w lih pepper, 
t'ut the tomato into slices. Have ready 
lour rounds of hot buttered toast, spread a 
layer of haddock on each louiid, lay a slice 
ol tomato on the top, anti on this put a half 
ot w'alnut. Put the rounds on a t in in t he oven 
until they are thoroughly hot and the 
tomato is tender, then serve at once. 

Cost, ^d. to 6d. 

N.B. — If preferred, the walnut may be 
omitted. 
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PRAWN CROUTONS A LA MADRAS 

Required : One dozen prawns. 

The yolks of two hard-boiled eggs. 

One and a half ounces of butler. 

Two teaspoonfuls of shrimp paste. 

Two tcaspoonfiils of inavonnaise sauce. 

Two teaspoonfuls of well-boiled rice. 

Three stoned olives. 

Stale bread 

Cavenne and Icmon-juice. 

[Sufficient for six ) 

Cut a slice of bread barely half an inch 
thick, then stamp it into rounds the size of a 
tw'o-shilling-piece ; melt an ounce of the 
butter m a frying-pan, and fry the rounds of 
bread a golden hrow n ; then dram them wxdl 
on pa])er. 

Pound the yolks of the eggs in a mortar 
with the rest ol the butter and the shrimp 
])aste; w'hen these are in a smooth paste, 
add half the prawms and olives, cut m small 
dice, also the rue and enough sauce to mix 
all together. The mixture should be stiff 
but not dry. 

Season it carefully wnth Icmon-jiiice and 
cayenne. Heap it on the croutons, and place 
a shelled juaun across the top ol each 


crouton, sprinkling them if possible with a 
little cordlline pepper. Serve tlicm on a lace 
jiapcr. 

Cost, about IS. c)d. 

LOBSTER PUFFS 

Required : Six ounces of short-cru^.t pastry. 

I'our tablespoonfnls of cht)pped lobster 
Two tablespoonfnls of grated Parmesan cheese. 
Two tablespoonfnls of white crumbs 
Half a tablespoonful each of vinegar and oiled 
butter. 

Salt, iiutim'g, and cayenm* 

Halt a teaspoonful of made mustard. 

[Sufficient for siv or eight puffs ) 

Roll out the pastry very thinly. Sprinkle 
it wath a little cheese, fold it in three, and 
roll it out again. Continue this rolling and 
sprinkling wath cheese until all of it is used, 
then cut it into thin rounds about two inches 
in diameter. 

Pound the lobster to a paste with the 
crumbs, vmcgai, mustard, oiled butter, and 
seasoning. Put a heap of this mixture in the 
centre of each round of pastry, w'et round 
the edges, and fold them over the mixture 



Prawn Croutons a la Madras. Prawns are a shelJ'-fish that most people likOt 
and form the basis of this savoury 
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SO as lo form the pastry into triangular 
shapes. Brush them over with a little beaten 
egg, and bake them in a quick oven for about 
ten minutes. Sprinkle a little lobster coral 
over each, and serve them very hot. 

Cost, about IS. 4d. 

CHEESE CREAMS 

Required: Two ounces of grated P.innesan cheese. 

One ounce of grated (iruyc're ch(‘ese. 

Half a pint of cream. 

Quarter of a pint of aspic jelly. 

Salt and cayenne. 

For decorating the nrioulds : 

Trnffl(‘ or chillies. 

Aspic lelly 

{Siifjicicnt far five or ^ix ) 

First decorate .some small dariole moulds. 
Melt a little a.spic jelly, and pour some into 
each mould ; it should be about a quarter of 
an inch thick. When this is set, put in some 
small fancy shapes of truffle and chillies. 
Set thc.se with a few drops ot aspic. 

Next, wliisk the cream until it will just 
hang on the whisk ; then add the grated 
cheese with salt and cayenne to t astc. Add 
the salt sparingly as some cheese is very 


salt. Melt the quarter of a pint of aspic, 
whip it slightly, tlien stir it into the cream. 
Pour the mixture into the prepared moulds, 
and leave until it is set. Then dip the 
moulds into tepid water, and turn tlie 
creams on to a dish, garnish it with 
chopped aspic. 

Be careful the water is not too w<irm 
when the moulds are put in, otherwise it 
wall nu'lt the aspic and rum the appearance 
of tlie creams. 

Cost, IS. lod. 

GHERKIN CROUTES 

Required: Four pickled gherkins. 

Six rounds of frit'd bread. 

One hard-boiled egg 
Two teaspooiifuls of butter 

[Sufficient for six ) 

Cut the rounds of bread the size of a two- 
shilling-piecc, and fry them a golden brown, 
if possible, in butter. Separate the yolk and 
the white of the egg ; chop the white finely, 


and rub the yolk smoothly into the butter, 
seasoning the mixture carefully. Spread a 
thick layer of it on each croutc. Cut the 
gherkins into strips. Arrange these in a lattice 
pattern on the top of each croute, trimming 
off all untidy pieces wdth a pair of .scissors. 
Arrange the chopped white in a neat border 
round tlie edge of each croute, and serve 
tlicm on a lace paper. 

Cost, 6 d. 

BOUCHEES A LA VINCENT 

Required * .Small cases ot puff pastry. 

For the mixture : 

Two or three sardines. 

One egg 

A quarter of a teaspoonful of flour. 

Half an ounce ot butter 

One teaspoon fill of anchovy sauce. 

Salt and pepper. 

[Sufjuient for four to six ) 

The cases should be about the size of 
half-a-crow n. Bake them carefully and 
remove the centre 

Skin and bone the sardines, melt the 
butter in a saucepan. Stir m the flour, 
then add the sardines, the beaten egg, and 
the sauce, with salt and pejiper to taste 
It will jirobably 
require very little 
salt, as the anchovy 
sauce IS somewhat 
salt 

Stir the mixture 
over the fire until 
it IS quite hot, then 
fill in the cases, 
piling it up slightly, 
and put on the 
little tops pre- 
viously removed. 

But the cases into 
the oven to get 
thoroughly hot and 
a r range the ni 
on .1 ])retty kic(‘ 
pa))cr 

Co^t, IS 

COD’S ROE TOAST 

Rcquuid : Two or nioH' Kiel's ol bi'c.id 

A quarter of a pound ol siiioked c<)tl\ roc 
One ounce of butler. 

J^epper or c.iyenne. 

One lea-^pooniul of chnjipcd jMrsley 

{SutfuiiHt for ahou* foin ) 

Stamp the bread into small rounds Melt 
the butter 111 a trymg-pan, and when it 
IS hot, try the rounds of broad a pretty, 
golden brow 11 , then drain them on kitchen 
pajicr. 

Cut the cod’s roe into thin, neat slices, and 
place one on each round ol tried bread 
Sprinkle well with pepper and a little 
parsley, and juil them on a tin in the oven 
for a lew minutes 

Serve them on a l.icc paper. If preferred, 
small rounds of buttered toast may be used 
instead of the fried bread. 

Cost. 7ld. 



Cheese Creams. Savoury creams arc not difficult to prepare and arc liked 

by many 
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articles wdiirh will place in array before the reader w'omen horn to 
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WOMAH'S WMO-S WM© 


MISS JOHANNA REDMOND 

’T’lii* of t]i<‘ leader of the Irish ])arty 

* pioinjs(^ to tieconie oik* of otir leading 
lady drannitists. She lirsl wrote a one-act play, 
which was j)rodnc(‘d at the Palace Theatre 
towards tlu' end of 1910, and this she followed 
liy the production of another play for the 
(laietv Theatre. Dublin, called ‘‘The Best of a 

Bad Bargain,” which 
gamed much favour 
iimong the public and 
critics. As a child 
Miss Redmond was 
passionately fond of 
writing, and confesses 
ttiat locked aw'ay m 
the recesses of h(T 
d(‘sk are many juv('nile 
efforts, which she has 
not had the temeiity 
to offer to a ])ul>hsher. 
Miss Redmond's ])lays 
have been w'ritten 
during intervals when 
not engaged m private 
secretarial work for her father, to whom she 
has proved of gieat assistance. It is interest- 
ing to not(', bv the way, that Mr. Redmond 
himself IS greatly interested in the theatre. 
Indeed, when a schoolboy, he was a talented 
])erforniei in amattair Shakespearean pro- 
ductions, and when in Dondon is an enthus- 
iastic “ first nighter ” wdien his duties permit. 

MRS. DAVID BEATTY 

'T’he only daughter of the late 

* Mai shall Field, w ho owmed the 
greatest div goods store m the 
world, Mis. David Beatty brought 
to her husband immense wealth on 
the occasion of her marriage, m 
I go I. At that time hei husband 
w’as Captain Beatty, who to-day 
enjoys the distinction of being the 
youngest Rear-Admiral on record, 
not even (‘xceptmg Nelson, w'ho 
was promoted to that rank m his 
thirty -ninth year, whereas Captain 
Beatty was but thirt} -eight when 


he achieved his ])ri*s(‘nt rank ’ Mrs. Beatty 
IS said to have induced her husband to decline a 
title wduch might have been his, as she piefers 
to be simply the wile of an admiral of the 
English Navy. She is one of the most popular 
AiiK'ncan wives of English husbands, and quite 
a favourite with the Royal Family. She rose 
quickly into social eminence some years ago, 
when she took over 
Invercauld, w^hich faces 
Balmoral from the other 
side of the Dee. The 
late King Edward was 
olten her guest for 
the shooting season. 

MISS EDITH CRAIG 

A DAUGHTER of MlSS 
Ell(*n Terry, Miss 
Edith Craig bears a 
striking resemblance 
to her famous mother. 

“ We are so alike,” 

Miss Craig once re- 
nitirked, “ that, wdien 
I was playing in ‘ G('ttmg Married,’ a lady wrote 
to my mother and warned her that someone 
was imitating her in a])peardnce and voice. Very 
often when my mother had to appear m a vision 
in one play she wtis too tiit‘d to stand still all 
the time, and I used to take her place. Not 
one of the audience' kiu'w the difference.” 
Miss Craig, who was born in iXOq, first a])- 
peared at the L^'ceum Theatre with 
Irving, but of late years lias 
turned her attcmtion to designing 
theatrical costumes. She designed 
her mother’s dress as Queen Katherine 
m ” Henry VHI ,” and all the cos- 
tumes in Mrs. Langtry’s superb 
production of “Madame Mars,” and 
Mrs. Browm I’oiter's m the play “Du 
Barry.” Miss Craig has also "acted 
in the capacity of stage manager 
for her mother during the latter’s 
American tours. Her brother, Mr. 
Gordon Craig, is known as one of 
the most original designers of stage 
scenery in the theatrical world. 



Miss Johanna Redmond 

ITirpii’t, Pit/i/ifi 



Miss Edith Craig 


A'afe Pragnrll 



Mrs David Beatty 

// IValter Hat n€tt 





WORUD OF WOMEN 


THE COUNTESS TORBY 

I T was because, twenty years ago, the Grand 
Duke Michael of Russia married the hand- 
some daughter of Prince Nicholas of Luxembourg 
that the late Tsar Alexander banished him from 
Russia, and deprived him at the same time of 
his titles and estates, 
the ban not being 
removed until the 
present Tsar came to 
the throne The Grand 
Duke, tlierclore, made 
his home in this 
country, and he and 
his wife were soon 
numbered among the 
most popular persons 
in English society. The 
story of their mairiage 
IS quite romantic. One 
The Countess Torby ^^^y the Grand Duke 

w^as riding in Nice, 
when a pretty girl with flying hair s\ve])t 
past on a runaway horse. The Grand Puke 
spurred after her, overtook and rescued her, 
fell in love, after the manner of knights-enant 
w^ho rescue fair damsels, and married her. And, 
in spite of the wTath of Tsar Alexander, the 
marriage has proved an ideally happy 
one. Like her husband, the Countess is 
keenly devoted to sport. She has two chaimmg 
daught(‘rs, w'ho, like their motlu'r, are enthus- 
iastic golfers. The Grand Duke's heir, born 
in i8Qy, is also learning flie mtiicacies of 
the Royal and ancient game. 

“ FRANK DANBY ” (Mrs. Julia 
Frankau) 

I T is doubtful if any woman writer of to-day 
has had a more cuiioiis career than Mis. 
Julia Frankau, who wTites under the* jiscaidoiiym 
of “ Frank Danby.” Alter trying journalism, 
and wilting a eoiqile of books, she abandoned 
novel wTiting for no less than ten years in lavoui 
of studying laigraving, and there aie those who 
consider that hei reimtation as a novelist is 
decidedly second to her fame as a connoisseur 
and a bibliophile. Iii(h‘ed, the beautiful 
and costly woiks on colour jirints, Mgiud 
“ Julia Fiankaii,” have biought tin* authoress 
a fortune. Iheii, however, she lapsed into 
novel wTiting again, and in uk; 2 juiblished 
“Pigs m ('lovei ,” that brilliant study ot 
contenqiorary manners and morals which 
aroused the adiniiation of the worUl. And it 
IS an interesting fact that even her first book, 
a novel entitled “ Di. Phillips,” which Mis. 
Frankau wrote when she was nineteen, sold 
to the extent of 100,000 cojnes, although 
she only received £2^ 
for the story. In 
190Q ^Iis. h'rankau 
announced her in- 
tention of letirmg 
from the liter.iiy 
arena, and devoting 
heiself to embroidery 
and auction bridge, 
her chief recreations. 
Mrs. Frankau lives m 
a delightful house m 
Grosvenor Street. Her 
husband, it might 
Mr,. Juh. Fr.nK.u ^ mentioned, died 

Jk'ii\ford in 1904. 



Lady Troubridge’s 


LADY TROUBRIDGE 

O NE of the most interesting ladies in society 
is Lady Trou bridge, a sister of the 
Countess of Dudley. Her philanthropic w^ork 
has won for her much popularity, and, as most 
people arc aw'are, she is a prolific writer of plays, 

stories, and magazine 

articles. It was in 1897 ^ ^ 

that she published her 
book, 

being 

Woman Thou Gavest,” iW 

published m 1906. T 

Three years prevuou sly i W 

a serious play, entitled j 

“ Mrs. Oakleigh,” was I 

produced at the New i f||||||||P 1 

Theatre, wuth a strong 1 . -r- l j 

Vf , ^ Lacy I roubf id,ie 

group of players in La’iu Lna, .. 

the v^anous paits, and 

attracted much attention. Lady Troubridge’s 
husband, Sir Thomas Trou budge, is the 
son of a brave officer who had both his ft‘et 
carried away by a cannon-ball at Inkerman, 
and is descend(‘d from the gallant Admiral 
who WMS commander of the Culloden at 
Trafalgar, and who shortly afterwards Wti-^ 
lost with all his crew when the Blenheim 
foundered. L<idy Tioubridge was marru'd 
in 1893, and has three children, one son 
and two daughters. 

MADAME SORGUE 

^Nii of the most ii'markablo women m Europe 
IS Madam(‘ Sorgiie, a Fiencliaomaii of 
independi'iit means, wdio, dm mg tlu‘ last t('n ycais 
has taken pait m some fifty strikes m different 
pai ts of the wxu Id. She is regaided as a comrade 
by millions of woikers, and it has been suggested 
that not a little of the labour coiiUKt which 
disturbed this country during the summer of 
191 1 w'as due to tin* visit slie ])<iid to this country 
th(‘ y('ar pievious. On that occasion this 
“ stoimy ])etrel of strikes,” as Madame Sorgue 
has b(‘en termed, visited England on belialt of 
the French raiiwav stnkeis, and during her stay 
her efforts weie directi'd to ajipealiiig to the 
British laihvay and traiispoit worlo'rs lor 
financial help for their French colleagues, 
Madame Soigiu' has assisted in strike agitation 
all ovei EurojK' j^uiely foi th(‘ lov^e of the cause. 
Many times slu* has been arrested, and at Milan 
the Public Ihosecutor demandi'd tliat she should 
be sent to sohtaiv conlinement for hvi* years, but 
juiblic agit.dion against this terrible sentemi* 
— which usually drives prisoners to madness or 
suicide — was so stiong that Madame Soigue 
t'scajH'd with two months’ imjinsonment Jii 
})(‘rsonal ap]ieai«nice, 

IMadamc Soigue is 
quite unlike tlu ton- 
ventional a g 1 1 <i t o 1 , 
being a woman of 
charming manners, 
youthful appeal ance, 
and attractive jier- 
sonality. She olten 
wears a large rt'd bow 
over her heart, m token 
of her devotion to the 
cause of Socialism . She 
.speaks perfect English, 

a rare accomplishment Madame Sorgue 

for a Frenchwoman. 
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A Coincidence in Modern History — An Exiled Family — The Best Friends of Portugal — A Crime 
which Shocked Europe — Fascinated by a Portrait — Story of a Royal Romance — ** Queen of 
Charity^’ — The Lady Bountiful of Portugal — Queen Amclie as a Medical Student and Nurse — 
Her Majesty^s Life-Saving Feats — What Ex-King Manoel Thinks of His Mother 


■yHAT the mother of the dethroned King 
* Manoel II. of Portugal should be living 
in exile with her son in this country adds 
one more to the list of striking coincidences 
in modern history. 

It was in England that her parents, the 
Comte and Comtesse de Pans, sought relugc 
when, in 1887, the h'rench Republican 
Ciovernment passed an Expulsion Act which 
made the Comte and Comtessc” as chiefs 
of the Orleans family, and therefore pre- 
tenders to the throne — and their children 
exiles from l^rancc And it was to this 
countr}", many years ])reviously, that the 
('omte had been brought when his father, 
Louis Phili])pe. had been forced to abdicate 
on the declaration of the Second Rejiublic. 

As a matter of fact, Queen Amclie was 
born in England in i8()5 at Orleans House, 
Twickenham, not far from where she and 
her son arc now residing , and there she 
spent the grcaier part of her youth with 
her mother and sister, the present Duchess 
of Aosta, and her brother, the Duke of 
Orleans, who resides at the beauty spot in 
Worcestershire, Wood Norton, Evesham 

Queen Amelie’s Girlhood 

Those were haj)]iy days for the un- 
fortunate Queen, who has lived to see her 
husband and eldest son fall victims to the 
bullets of assassins, and her second son 
dejinvcd of his throne, within the short 
sjxicc of two years. With her mother and 
sister she indulged in British sports and 
pastimes, taking ]iart in “ covert shoots,” 
both at Wood Norton and Sandringham, 
and hunting frequently with the (irafton 
and other packs of hounds Her Majesty, too, 
was educated on thoroughly English lines, 
and as a girl displayed that broad practical- 
mindedness and charm of manner which 
have been characteristic of her later years. 
She always loved England, and there were 
tears of gratification in her eyes when, in 
November, ujo^, she drove through the 
streets of London with her husband while 
paving a visit to the late King Edward. The 
public seemed to remember that if the 
Queen was not English by birth, she was 
English by education and breeding They 
were attracted, too, by the geniality of her 
husband — a thorough sportsman and a firm 
friend of England. And it was these things 
which led to a greeting, the enthusiasm 
and sincerity of which touched her Majesty 
so deeply. 

In the past there had been serious dif- 


ferences between this country and I’ortugal, 
and the early years of Dom Carlos's reign 
were troubled with an unfortunate dispute 
with England which the King hajipily tided 
over. He IS reported to have saul : 

King Carlos’s Opinion of England 

” The English are the best friends of 
Portugal, and therefore Portugal’s king; 
but, unhajijiily, while I recognise that fact, 
my subjects cannot They are fine fellows, 
these subjects of mine, but they are excitable, 
and their sturdy jiatriotism makes them, 
perhajis, a little too sensitive and too ready 
to fancy themselves injured, and the national 
honour insulteil, by the little rubs which are 
insejiarablc from international diplomacy. 
A great and masterful country like your 
ICngland must unavoidably tread on the 
toes of its weaker neighbours now and 
then. You don’t mean to be rude, perhajDS, 
but our corns are tender, and John Bull's 
feet are heavy. It is a pity, because we 
remember the little slights and forget the 
great benefits.” 

These words were characteristic of the 
man who did more for his country than any 
other ] Portuguese monarch of modern times. 
Dom Carlos was a firm, wise, and t.ictful 
ruler lie w\is a man of a somewhat .similar 
tyjie to the late King Edward, and the foul 
and horrible manner in which he was as- 
sassinated in February, 1908, sent a shock 
through Europe. 

The fact that a determined effort was 
made by the regicides to exterminate the 
whole Royal family of JPortugal aroused 
universal indignation It will probably be 
remembered that the King and Queen, 
Prince laiiz — the Crown IPrince — and Prince 
Manoel, were returning from a drive when a 
group of Republic<ms, hidden among the 
trees and shrubs on the side of the road, 
fired a number of shots at the carriage with 
rifles and revolvers The (Town Prince was 
struck by a rifle-shot and killed instantly, 
while the King died shortly afterw^ards of 
several wounds. Prince Manoel was also 
wounded, but only slightly, while the Queen 
had her hat and clothing pierced by bullets. 

The “Charity Queen” 

It was a cruel deed, perpetrated against a 
family who had neglected no opportunity 
to add to the peace, prosperity, and happiness 
of Portugal ; and the fact that even the 
Royal lady who had laboured indefatigably 
on behalf of the poor, and whose philan- 
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thropic work had earned for her the title 
of “ Charity Queen,” was not safe from the 
assassin’s weapon caused people to wonder 
where the deeds of such revolutionaries were 
going to stop 

Queen Amclie truly loved her husband. 
Her marriage was one of the greatest hap- 
piness It was, in fact, an ideal romance, 
Dom Carlos falling m love with his bride 
liefore he had seen her. Dom Carlos, then the 
Crown I’rince, declared that nothing would 
ever induce him to marry any but a “ fairy 
}ir i n c ess , ” 
who was 
pretty, rich, 
and good. 

None of the 
ladies of 
reigning fami- 
1 1 e s within 
his acquaint- 
ance seemed 
to fulfil these 
conditions 
One day the 
Com! esse de 
Li J^'erronayc, 
tlie wife of the 
French A.m- 
bassador at 
Lisbon, ob- 
tained a large 
])hotograph of 
P r 1 n c c s s 
Amelie, and 
placed it in 
her drawing- 
room I'asci- 
nated with 
the portrait, 
the I’rincc is 
report e d to 
have said, 

“ Voiir friend 
must be very 
charming ” 

His hostess 
smiled, and 
replied, ‘ ‘ As 
good as s li e 
is charming, 
your High- 
ness That is 
the ITinccss 
A m cO i e o 1 
Orleans.” 

('harmed 
with the por- 
trait, the 
Prince hastened to Pans, vhcrc th(' Princess 
was staying, to make the acquaintance of the 
orij^inal It was a case ol immediate 
reciprocal affection, and shortly alterwards 
the engagement was announced The mar- 
riage took place with much splendour at 
Lisbon on May 22, i88() 

The festivities recalled the ancient glories 
of Portugal, and magnificent processions 
filled the streets, and the beauty and charm 
of the Princess at once captured the hearts 
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of her husband’s subjects. It was not 
until three years later that Dom Carlos 
was called to the' throne, but for some time 
previous he had been acting as regent, owing 
to his father’s illness. And it was Queen 
Amelie wdio, by her great strength of 
character and distinguished intellectual gifts, 
helped her husband at a time wdien the affairs 
of l*ortugal w ere in a very troubled state. 

She set to work to encourage and develop 
C'ducation, art, and science in Portugal. 
Hospitals, schools, and charitable institutions 

found in her 
Majesty not 
only a willing 
patron but 
also a prac- 
tical - minded 
worker. She 
c s tab- 
1 1 s h e d hos- 
p i t a 1 s a 11 d 
nursinghom.as 
on business 
lines, and 
from her own 
purse s 11 p - 
ported a hos- 
])ilcil lor ])oor 
children 
w h I c li she 
]) e 1 s o nail y 
s 11 p e r 1 n - 
tended. 

She has al- 
ways had a 
great fond- 
ness for hos- 
j’) 1 1 a 1 an d 
nursing work. 
C'o Lint css von 
Hot Inner, in a 
biography ol 
hci Al.ijesty, 
sa\s “ Sub- 
jects to wdiich 
she has de- 
moted a great 
deal of atten- 
tion, and in 
w Inch she has 
ahviiys taken 
an interest, 
are the 
s c 1 c n c c ol 
nursing and 
the study ot 
medicine Not 
only h.is she 

studied nursing thcorcticall}-, Inil she has 
also put her know^lcdge to practical proof, 
for during the last fatal illness of the 
Duchess de Montpensicr (her Majesty’s 
grandmother), and the illness of other 
relations, the Queen has come forw^ard and 
shown herself a skilled and trustworthy 
nurse Indeed, nursing w'ould seem to be her 
true vocation. She takes an affectionate 
interest m her patient, and a scientific view 
with regard to the progress of the malady. 
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She has no fear of infection, and shirks no 
unpleasant sight or risk if she thinks she can 
be of help to the sick ” . * 

In Queen Amclie, the needy and poor 
always^ found a ready friend and helper. 
She frequently visited the ])oorer districts 
of Lisbon, incognito, in order to alleviate 
flistress No one ever a])pealcd in vain to 
her She was, in fact, the Lady Bountiful 
of Portugal, and the Pope conferred upon 
her the (iolden Pose as a signal mark of 
his favour m recognition of her personal 
services in the cause of charity. 

Many stones are told of this Royal lady 
and her kindness On one occasion, when 
walking with a I.ady of Honour in the 
environments ot Jasbon, the Queen heard 
cries of distress coming from a neighbouring 
wood She went to see what was the matter, 
and found a wood-cutter had been injured 
by a branch of a tree falling on his head 
Her Majesty attended to the man’s injuries, 
then, with the help of her comjianion, 
assistwl him to n^ach his cabin J^ater on 
she called to sec the jiatient, who asked for 
her address 

“ I shall never be able to repay you,” he 
said, ” but as soon as I can go out. I’ll bring 
you a basket ol fresh eggs and butter by 
way of thanks.” 

A Naive Petition 

f)n another occasion, while motoring in 
the country, the chauffeur mistook the road, 
and the party were at a loss to know which 
way to take. A gentleman of the jiarty 
asked a peasant to direct them, but the 
man, eyeing the magnificent car and the 
aristocratic occujiants, imagined they were 
making fun of him 

“ As if you don’t know,” he said 

The Queen laughed and assured him the)^ 
were lost After that the jica.s<int con- 
descended to act as cicerone. 

” Ciive him this for his trouble,” said the 
Queen to one of her escort, handing him a 
gold com The following day the peiis«int 
arrived at the palace and asked to see Queen 
Ain61ie. 

“ I know her,” he said, quite seriously “ I 
saw her yesterday, and I want to see her 
again ” 

The attendant would have turned him 
away, had not one ol the ladies-in-waiting 
recognised him. 

“ Yes, ’tis thou,” he said with great satis- 
faction, when he was ushered into her 
Majesty’s jire.sencc ” I did not tell thee 
yesterday , I have two little ones without a 
mother. Wilt thou be their mother ? ” 
With characteristic tenderness Queen Amelie 
accejited the trust, and had the children 
placed in a special institution under her 
patronage. 

Among her other iiccomjilishments, Queen 
Amelie possesses a gift for jDractical rnilfmcr}^ 
and dressmaking. She was always distin- 
guished as one of the most becoming and 
beautifully dressed Royal ladies in the world, 
possessing that gift which all women covet. 


of knowing exactly how to look her best. 
She IS her own dressmaker and milliner, and 
her taste has always been the envy of Portu- 
guese society. One of her most attractive 
jihotographs shows her in ii clinging, scin- 
tillating robe, designed by herself, which 
.shows the Vicautiful lines of her figure. She 
IS the ])osscssor ot beautiful lace, including 
wonderful jioint d’Alcn 9 on and point de 
Vcnise In the matter of morning dress for 
everyday wear, her Majesty patronises the 
sartorial exjicrts, and wears beautifully cut 
coats and skirts ol tweeds and cloth 

Practical Kindness 

At one time it was her cu.stom to have a 
room set ajiart in the palace at Lisbon where 
her hats were continually in the progress of 
construction under her supervision. This 
gift for millinery .she also used in the cause 
of charity. 

Once while driving in Lisbon she saw a 
young girl who had fainted from hunger in 
the street Descending from her carnage, the 
Queen had the girl carried into a shop and 
jiersonally attended her Inquiries showed 
that the girl was a milliner and w^as struggling 
to sujijiort herself and her invalid mother. 
Her Majesty sent the little milliner enough 
for her immediate needs, and then commanded 
her presence in the workroom of the palace. 
Here the girl was given three bonnets made 
by the Royal hands, and told to take them as 
models, call them ” Bonnets Amelie,” and 
tell her customers that they were made in the 
Queen’s owm fashion Her Majesty herself 
set the fashion by wearing one of the bonnets 
made by the girl, who thus, it is related, 
ultimately built up a valuable business. 

Aj:)ropos of her Majesty’s practical know- 
ledge of medicine, it might be mentioned that 
years ago she came to the conclusion that 
corsets and tight-lacing ivcrc responsible for 
much illness among her sex, and when the 
Rontgen rays wxrc first discovered, she 
pres.sed the invention into her service A 
lady of the Court, who was m the habit of 
€omj)rcssing her waist, was induced to be 
jihotographed by Rontgen rays, and the 
result showed the evil effects of the practice. 

A Royal Life Saver. 

Mention has already been made of the 
Queen’s fondness for English pastimes, and 
it was while living in England during her 
father’s exile that she learned to swim. As 
a matter ol fact, few women can approach 
her Majesty as a swimmer, and she has turned 
her jirow'css in this direction to such jiractical 
use that she possesses not only a medal lor 
life-saving given by the German Emperor, 
but also the medal of the Royal Humane 
Society. Some years ago a child fell into 
the Tagus wdiile the Queen w^as near. She 
immediately sprang into the river and 
rescued the child, and for this she was awarded 
the medal of the Royal Humane Society. 

Some time afterwards, one of her boatmen 
at Cascacs, the Brighton of Portugal, was in 
danger of drowning owing to the fact that 
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his boat had overturned and entangled 
him Queen Amalie, who had been bathing, 
swam to the rescue of the man and saved his 
life. For this act of heroism she received 
a commemorative gold medal from the 
Kaiser. 

As a mother, however, as well as a wife, a 
queen and friend of the people, Queen Amelie 
has set the highest example. Her marriage 
with Dom Carlos resulted in the birth of two 
children — the Crown Prince Luiz, who was 
born in 1887, and was assassinated with his 
father, and the present King Manoel, who 
was born two years later. She was her sons* 
constant companion and mentor, and they 
both idolised their clever mother. 

King: Manoel as a Boy 

■Vlanoel, however, was always the 
“ mother’s boy,” and between him and the 
Queen there has always been a close and 
loving comradeship. Among the ladies ot 
the Court, and with the children of the I’ortu- 
guese nobility, the two princes were brought 
up in a most simple manner, free from the 
oppressive etiquette which had tortured 
Royal children in Portugal. Under his 
mother’s influence Manoel developed a 
serious and studious youth. 

” My boy,” she said to him, ” it is not 
enough to be a prince. You must work and 
study to make people respect you for 5’oursclf 
and your good qualities ” 

“ Well, thank goodness,” said the lad, ” I 
shall never be more than a prince. I don’t 
envy Luiz his chance of the crown When 
I grow to be a man I mean to have a good 
time like a private gentleman, marry the 
girl I like best, and go m for a nav.il career ” 

Alas, his boyish ambitions have not been 
fulfillecl ; lor Fate, who takes no account of 
human wishes, has ordained otherwise. 

As illustrating the love which exists 
between Queen Amelie and her son, the 
story IS told that, when during his training 
for the Nav3^ he was anxious to return to 
Lisbon to continue his studies, Queen Amche 
asked him, somewhat piqued, why he was so 
eager to leave her. 

“ Because if I do not leave 3011 at once, I 
shall be un.d3le to leave 3^011 at all,” he quoted 
prettil3^ from one of her favourite poets. 

Her Son’s Councillor 

During the time Manoel occupied the 
throne of Portugal his mother was the 
councillor to whom he most appealed. He 
could not forget how her Majcst3', on that 
terrible day when the shots ot the assassins 
poured into the carnage, threw herselt 
before him and his brother, as if to protect 
them from the bullets of the revolutionaries 
As a matter of fact, Manoel also would 
probably have been shot down had not 
Queen Amelie acted in this way, and thus to 
a certain extent disconcerted the assassins. 
The young King’s admiration for his mother’s 
heroic act can well be understood. He 
made public acknowledgment of her love 
and courage by bestowing upon her the 


Orders of San Bentos dc Aviz, Christo, and 
Sao Thiago, decorations reserved for the 
doers of heroic deeds. These orders have 
never before been bestowed upon a woman, 
yet that they have never been more worthily 
awarded will be the universal verdict. 

The Tragedy of a Crown 

Queen Amelie has suffered as no other 
queen has suffered during the last three 
years. The triiged3’^ which deprived her of 
her husband and son has aged her and 
caused her to lose much of that vivacity 
which led someone to describe her as ” the 
most charming queen in Europe ” ; but she 
still lives in the hope that her son will come 
into his own again. Courageous to a degree, 
she seconded her son’s desire, when the 
revolution broke out and he was obliged to 
flee from Lisbon, that he should endeavour 
to gather the Royalists together and win back 
his throne by force of arms. The task 
would have been a hopeless one, however ; 
and whether events will so shape themselves 
as to enable King Manoel to win back his 
crown the future alone can tell. In the 
meantime the Queen and her son live 
quietly at Richmond, and it is doubtful if 
an3^ of the R03MI exiles who have found 
refuge in this countr3' have aroused such wide- 
spread interest and S3unpathy as Queen 
Amelie and her son Manoel. 

A Woman’s Place 

The late King of J^ortiigal once said, “ If 
I were ever ])ut to the test, I should jirove 
to Eiiro])e that though the King of a small 
nation could not hope to be victorious over 
a powerful cnem3^ I could I brave and 
lo3\il, and could die for the honour of the 
flag ” 

Queen Amehc immcdiatcl3' re]>hcd, ” And 
I should not let the king go that way alone ” 

“ A woman’s place 1^ not on the battle- 
field,” remarked a com tier. 

“A woman’s pLue and a (jiieen’s is 
alw.ivs at her husband’s side in good report 
and ill, and I should go with him,” .'^aid the 
Queen 

And it IS the same s])irit \\huh actuates 
her Majesty in remaining by the side of her 
dethroned son 

To a true mother, as to a wife, the fact that 
danger threatens or fortune frowns, or. 
jierchancc. even death menaces, is one ot 
sublime iiidiffereiK e The only thing that 
matters is that her beloved has need of her, 
for either ]u*otection or lomfort, and her 
weakness becomes the strength of a lion, and 
her natural shrinking from \iolencc and 
danger turns to the fearless coinage of the 
heroes of old. 

In such heroic mould has the character of 
Queen Amehc been cast, and she has indeed 
proved herself the w^orthy daughter of a 
noble line and the fitting spouse of a brave 
king, as well as the devoted mother of a 
devoted son. No tribute of mere w^ords can 
be too eloquent for this noble wife and 
mother. 
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SOCIETIES wmce help women and 

CHILDREN 

Continued from pas>e 3304, Patt 27 

THE GIRLS’ FRIENDLY SOCIETY 

The Emigration Department and Its Work — Lodges and Homes of Rest — Branches in Other 
Lands — Torch^bearers to Those in the Shadows 


A girls' Friendly Society member once re- 
^ marked that it did not seem possible to 
gel beyond the reach of the society. Many a 
young woman leaving her native land, and 
going into an unknown country, is strength- 
ened for her journey by this thought. 
Working in conjunction with the Travellers* 
Aid Association and the British Women’s 
Emigration Association, the (bids’ Friendly 
Society IS able to secure hcl]) and protection 
for its members travelling to almost any 
part of the woild. Not only are members 
helped to reach a given destination, but, if 
tliey wish, their Associate can find out for 
them whether they are making a wise 
choice. For instance, the girl going out in 
the hope of obtaining professional or other 
work in the United States will probably be 
advised bv her Associate to go to Canada 
instead. (During the last year over 50,000 
persons have gone from the United States 
to Canada. It is far wiser to go to Canada 
direct from England than to pay custom to 
go into the States, and then again to go out 
of them.) 

The Emigration Department 

This is, of course, merely general advice. 
Many travellers need to go to the United 
States, and the care taken by the Cbrls* 
Friendly Society in meeting girls there, 
when they apf>Iy in time, is beyond all praise, 
'idle dangers young girls are exposed to, if 
they do not go through a society, on landing 
in New York are very terrible. 

(iirls are beginning to realise that their 
Associates are m a position to get expert 
knowledge for them on this subj(n:t, and they 
do not clrift so easily as heretofore into the 
hands of professional agents, through whom, 
having paid a dc]:)osit, they felt bound to 
book their passage and go to the jilaces 
advised by them — places which sometimes 
they would have given all they possessed 
never to have entcicd. 

Many Associates arc finding the Emigra- 
tion Department an immense benefit to 
themselves. Special arrangements can be 
made lor their comfort in travelling ; and 
in addition to this, by booking through the 
society, the commission on then ticket, 
which would otherwise go to the ordinary 
shipping agent, will now* go tow^ards helping 
their poorer sisters to emigrate. 

Lodges (where members can live or stay 
for a time). Homes of Rest, and Training 
Homes are to be found in various parts of 
the country, and also abroad. (A new lodge 
was opened in Allahabad, India, during 
1909.) 

Many lodges now have a restaurant 


attached, where well-cooked meals at reason- 
able prices arc served. In some lodges 
members arc allow’ed to bring a Iriend to tea 
on Sunday afternoons. (Jnc home of rest, 
that at Southsea, has a ward for convalescents 
who arc not quite w^cll enough for the 
ordinary home. 

Some of these branches, and also individual 
members, often " adopt ” a sick member, wu'ite 
to her, send her presents and flowers, and, if 
she is fit for it, provide the means for her to 
go and stay for a time at a seaside lodge or 
home of rest. Many touching instances can 
be given of the way in which lonely lives 
have been brightened and cheered by this 
means. 

Branches in Distant Lands 

This far-reaching and beneficent society 
is ever increasing the field of its work, and m 
almost all quarters of the civilised world it 
is now rcjiresentcd by flourishing branches. 
A list of the names of the chief of these is an 
interesting, and, considering the comparative 
youth of the society, a wonderful one. They 
comjmsc such widely distant places as 
Pans, Bucharest, Bordighera, Boulogne, 
Malta, Milan, Cannes, C'onstantmople, Ant- 
w'crp, Florence, Marseilles, Palermo, St. 
Petersburg, Frankfort, San Remo, Smyrna, 
Madrid, J.yons, Karlsruhe, Lisbon, Oporto, 
Rouen, and Trieste. This list does not, of 
course, include many other cities where 
Associates may be found to w^hom girls can 
a])])ly for assistance and kindness. 

'I'here are also branches in India and 
Bunn ah. 

Sister societies are established in Scotland, 
Ireland, America, ('anada, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, and Ncwdoiindland, 
and are yearly extending their sjiheres of 
usefulness. In such lands they arc often the 
only link with home that the lonely and, per- 
chance, friendless girl emigrant can possess. 

The Torch'bearers 

“ Our organisation is a quiet one. It 
begins with prayer and devoutness ; it has 
common-sense and a knowledge of needs. 
The older womanhood is a torch-bearer to 
those m the shadows, and stands on the 
stairs to give light to them that ascend. We 
must .shape our lives so that others may 
follow them.’* These w^ords, quoted from an 
address^ given at a Girls’ Friendly Society 
Conference in Montreal, seem very accurately 
to sum up the aims and aspirations of the 
Girls* Friendly Society. 

Further information can be obtained from 
the Secretary, Girls’ Friendly Society Central 
Offices, 39, Victoria Street, S.W. 
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By G. D. LYNCH 


( r» A R RISTLR-AT-L AW) 


Tx'gal terms nnd ligal language make the law a mystery to most people. Vet there need he no 

mystery suiroiinding the sulj|ecl, and m this 

section of Every Woman’s 

Encvcm OI’TEDIA only the 

simplest and clearest 
with regard to : 

language is used, so 

that readers may understand ever}’ asj)ect of the law 

Property 

Motpy Matters 

Employees Liability 

7havf 

C/iildt at 

Ser7'aiit^ 

Lodgers 

Wills 

Landlo) ds 

Pets 

Sanitation 

J 1 ^ift 's Debt f , ete . , etc. 


LAW RELATING TO ANIMALS 


Lontnimd ftovt pa"i j7'’7. Pont sj 

Cruelty to Animals as Defined by Law — Regulations Affecting Slaughter-houses — Destroying 
Injured Animals— Laying Down Poison — The Disposal of Carcases — Cattle Traffic 


Extensions 

•The close time for l)irds may be varied or 
^ extended, and absolute protection for 
certain birds may, lor special reasons, be 
obtained, and the Act extended within the 
county to any wild birds not included in 
the schedule Any person may demand the 
name and address of an offender, and a 
refusal to give the inforination. or the giving 
of incorrect information, is in itsell a distinct 
offence, and punishable with an additional 
penalty of los. 

Cruelty to AnimaKs 

The ill-treatment of domestic animals, and 
of ca])tive wild animals, has been made a 
statutory otfence The earlier Acts did not 
apply to wuld animals reclaimed or m ca])- 
livnty, and a convii tion could not be main- 
lainecl for cruelty to parrots and caged lions, 
although it w\as detaded that linnets, kept m 
captivity and trained to act as decors, 
were domestic animals for this purpose 
And one judge ot the High Court said that 
he was prepared to hold that leopards trained 
to hunt lor their master, and otters trained 
to fish, were domestic animals However, 
the distinction is not now^ so imiiortant, on 
account of the amending Act. which docs 
not even now extend to insects, as they 
cannot be classed as a domestic anim.il 
What Is Cruelty 

The words of the pnncijial Act are “cruelty, 
abuse, or torture," therefore there must be 
active ill-treatment cirnounting to the un- 
necessary abuse of the animal. The mere 
infliction of pain is not cruelty when reason- 
ably necessary. The docking of horses, the 
spaying of sows^ the branding of mountain 


lambs on the nose wuth a hot iron, although 
the cause of pain to the animals, have been 
held not to be cruelty withm the meaning of 
the Act On the other hand, authorities 
ditfc;r. For instance, dishorning cattle by 
sawung off their horns cl(;S^ to their heads, in 
order to slightly increase their ^^aluc and for 
convenience m feeding and packing, is an 
offence in Fngland and Wales, but not in 
Scotland or Ireland, where the judges refused 
to regard it as unjustifialile or unnecessary. 

Causing COW'S to be ovcrstoi kcd with milk, 
turning a marc into a field when its grazing 
must involve torture, and, m Scotlancl, 
allowing a horse to remain m a cart exjiosod 
and hungry, arc examples of cruelty It is 
cruelty tcj begin to kill an animal and allow i1 
to linger in j).un , but no offence merely not 
to kill an animal m pain. TV infuriate, tease, 
or terrify a ca])tive wuld animal is cruelty 
Cock-Fi£:htinjf 

The keeping or use oi any ])lace for the 
purpose oi fighting or baiting any bull, bear, 
badger, dog, cock, or other kind of animal, 
whether ot domestic or wild nature, is 
jirohibitecl , But cock-fighting has always 
beem discouraged in ihis couiitr\, not out ot 
consideration tor the birds, but on account ot 
the gambling w'hicli takes jilace, and was 
mcluclecl m the Act against unlaw lid gaming 
in the time ot Henry \TII Bull-baiting 
w'as made an offence m England in the 
reign of William IV., but only when it took 
place on or near a highway, where the bull 
might break aw<Ly and injure the petssmg 
public. No humanitarian laws punishing 
cruelty to animals were passed until Oneen 
Victoria had ascended the throne. 
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Slaughter-houses 

The keeping of a slaughter-house without 
a licence is punishable by fine and imprison- 
ment. The person who keeps the slaughter- 
house and the slaughter-house itself must be 
licensed, and the fact advertised by a notice 
painted over the door. The penalty of an 
infraction of this rule is a fine of for every 
day on which the offence has been committed. 
Every person acting in the management 
of any place tor the purpose of slaughtering 
horses or other cattle not intended for 
butchers’ meat, must kill it within three 
days of its being brought there, and properly 
feed it until killed, and must not make use 
of it 01 allow it to be employed in any w'ork 
under a ]:)cnalty of forty .shillings for every 
day it was employed, to which penalty the 
person who is actually working the animal is 
also liable A comjdetc description of the 
colour, marks, and gender of the animal must 
be entered in a book, which must be produced 
when required. No person licensed to 
slaughter horses may exercise at the same 
time the business of a horse-dealer. 

Animals in Vehicles 

I'or improperly conveying animals in 
vehicles in such a way as to cause them 
suffering, the otfemder renders himself liable 
to a fine ol for a first oifcnce, and an 
incrcasc'd penidty of £^ lor a subsequent 
offence Offenders may be apprehended by 
a const. ible, acting on his own observation, 
or on the complaint of any person who gives 
his name and address To obstruct the 
ollicer is an offence, and the vehicle and the 
animal may be detained. 

Proprietors and Drivers 

I'or offences committed by drivers of 
public vehicles the projinetor may be 
summoned to produce his servant, and, if 
he fails to do so, may be fined or be ordeicd 
to pay the penalty money or costs in which 
the driver may be convicted, subject to 
a right to recover from the defaulting driver 
or conductoi. An apjieal lies to quarter 
sessions for convictions m which imprison- 
ment or a penalty of over £2 is awarded. 
Every complaint must be made within one 
calendar month. 

Destruction of Injured Animals 

Police-constables are empowered, upon the 
advice of a ^x‘tennary surgeon, to hike 
measures for killing any horse, mule, or ass 
so severely injured that it cannot without 
cruelty be led away, if the owner is absent, 
or will not consent to the destruction of the 
animal. And reasonable expenses for the 
slaughter of the anmifil or for removing the 
carcase, if it is m a street or public place, 
may be recovered from the owner. 

Poisoned Flesh 

A penalty of £10 may be imposed on 
persons who wilfully place on any land 
any flesh or meat impregnated with poison, 
and thereby rendered poisonous and calcu- 
lated to destroy life. The penalty is not 
incurred by putting poison for rats, mice. 


or small vermin in a dwelling-house and its 
enclosed garden, or in drains, if protected 
so as to keep out dogs. 

But in Ireland occupiers of land may 
lay poisoned meat on their land after posting 
a notice in a conspicuous place, and leaving 
notice in writing at the nearest police-station, 

Drugfgififl: of Animals 

It has been made an offence punishable 
with fine or imprisonment for any person 
unlawfully to administer to any horse, 
cattle, or other domestic animal any poison- 
ous or injurious drug, unless he has some 
reasonable cause or excuse, or is the owner 
ol the animal or has his authority. The Act 
was passed to put a stop to the practice of 
grooms giving arsenic to horses to improve 
their coats, and docs not apply to Scotland 
or Ireland. 

Carcases Washed Ashore 

I-ocal authorities must pay the expenses 
of the burial or destruction of carcases 
washed ashore when carried out under the 
direction of a receiver of wrecks, but may 
recover such expenses from the owner of 
the vessel in the same manner as salvage 
is recoverable. 

But in the case of a man who was in the 
habit of frequenting the seashore for the 
purpose of collecting anything that was 
thrown up by the sea, and who removed the 
carcase of a bullock which was washed 
ashore and sold it for his own benefit, it did 
not appear, in the absence ol the owner of 
the bullock, the animal not being wreck, that 
the man was doing any wrong. 

Cattle Traffic 

Where the excessive cattle traffic at a 
railway station, caused by the company 
havung bought land to extend their stations 
and cattle-pens, made the cattle-yard a 
nuisance to adjoining occupiers on account 
of the amount of business done, although 
there was no negligence in the mode of carry- 
ing it on, it was held that the adjoining 
occupiers were not entitled to an injunction 
to restrain the company from using the land 
for the cattle traffic. 

Sent by Rail 

Where a bullock was sent from Wales to 
Northampton, and duly loaded in one of the 
(ireat Western Railway Company’s trucks, 
but on the journey managed to escape and 
got killed on the line, the railway company 
was held not liable on the grounds that the 
disaster was due to the “ inherent vice ” of 
the thing carried, and not to any negligence 
on the part of the railway company. But in 
another instance a cow was being taken by 
train from Doncaster to Sheffield, and on her 
arrival was let out by the porter in charge 
while the owner of the cow was signing the 
ticket for her delivery, the porter being 
warned not to let the cow out until the owner 
returned. The result of the porter’s conduct 
being that the stupid animal ran into a 
tunnel and was killed, the railway company 
was held responsible for their servant. 
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(i 'll THE LAW OF BANKING 


Continued Jrom pa^e jjo 6 . Part 27 

When Deposit Accounts are Attachable — Current Accounts of Married Women and Infants — Cheques 
need not be Drawn upon the Usual Forms — How to Draw a Cheque — How to Alter a Cheque 


V^HETHER a particular dc]iosit account is 
attachable by a garnishee order dcjiends 
on the terms on which it is held. A deposit 
account repayable only on production ol the 
receipt is not attachable, because the cust- 
omer has only to retain the receipt and no one 
except herself can touch her money. Nor is 
a dejiosit account rejiayable on fixed notice 
which has not been given, because if she 
refuses to give the notice, her creditor cannot 
give it for her. But where a deposit account 
IS repayable on demand or on fixed notice, 
which has been given, or at a fixed future 
date, or alter the lajise of a siiccificd time, 
the account is attachable And when the 
account is attached the whole amount is 
impounded, irrespective of the sum recovered 
by the judgment. 

Current Account 

A current account is the ordinary drawing 
account ^\hlch stands to the customer’s 
credit, for which she never receives any 
interest, and which she draws uj)on b^" 
cheque Money may be paid into a cus- 
tomer’s accejunt by a third person Money on 
current account falls within a beejuest of 
“ ready money,” and passes under a 1 v'cpiest 
of ” moneys owing to me at the time of 
my decease.” It is payable to the legal 
representatives of a deceased customer on 
production of probate or letters of administra- 
tion On the bankruptcy of the customer any 
balance to her credit passes to her trustee* in 
bankruptcy, and on the service of a garnishee 
order the whole credit balance or current 
account is imjioundcd. The Statute of 
Limitations applies to a balance left un- 
touched for SIX years without jiayment ol 
interest or sui'ficient acknowledgment 

A banker is not entitled arbitrarily to close 
a current account in credit He must give 
the customer reasonable notice and make 
satisfactory provision for outstanding cheejues. 

Married Women 

A current account may be opened w ith a 
married w^oman in her own name, and 
constitutes a binding contract with her. 
whether she have separate property at the 
time or not She has jiowxr to clraw cheques 
and bona-fide dealings with the account 
cannot subsecjuently be questioned. 

Infants 

A current account may be opened wdth an 
inlant so long as it is not allow*ed to be over- 
drawn. A cheque drawn by an infant 
entitles the holder to receive payment, and 
so constitutes a discharge. An infant cannot 
claim cigain money paicl out to him or others 
on his cheques. Current accounts may be 
opened with corporations, whether trading 
or non-trading. 


A married woman may have an account 
in her owm name, or a joint account standing 
in the names ol her hiisliand and herself, to 
be drawm upon by a cheque, signed by both 
of them or by either of them, as the case may 
be. 

Cheque Forms 

When drawing a cheque, the customer 
should ahvays use the forms provided by the 
bankers, but if she has not got her cheque- 
book with her and calls at the bank, she tan 
there be sujijdied with a form for which a 
charge ol one jienny is made for the stamp. 
There is generally, however, no particular 
virtue in the forms, noi any necessity to draw 
a cheque upon a form taken from a cheque- 
book ; a blank sheet of jiajicr wall do equally 
well, jirovided that it is signed and endorsed, 
and stamped with a penny or tw o hallpcnny 
stamjxs, which must be Ccincclled by the 
drawer. The Bank of England, however, 
refuses to honour — i.c , })ay and cash — 
cheques wdiich are not drawn on the forms 
provided for their customers. 

How to Draw Cheques 

The date must be placed in figures in the 
right-hand top corner , bankers usually 
relusc payment of an undated cheque, or 
in one which the date is incomjdete — eg, 
January i, n;i — . On the first line shoukl 
be written the name of the person or firm to 
wdiom the theque is payable, ending wuth the 
word ” Bearer,” or ” Order,” and if the 
customer is drawing money for her own 
account she Mioulcl make the jiayment to 
” Self.” The amount jiayable should be 
wntten in letters on the line below , and in the 
lower k'ft-hand corner the amount m figuies, 
with the signature of the drawer in the right- 
hand corner opjiosite 

A checpie ol this description, if it has the 
word ” Bearer,” can be cashed across the 
counter of the bank on which it is drawn by 
anyone who presents it, or il the w^ord is 
” Order,” when endorsed by the person to 
whose order it is made out. 

If the w^ord “ Bearer ” is printed on the 
checjiie and the customer wishes to make 
the checpie payable to ” Order,” she should 
draw a line through ” Bearer,” and write 
” Order ” , and it she desires to alter 
” Order ” into ” Bearer,” the reverse process 
should be rcj'>catcd, taking care to initial the 
alteration The above is what is called an 
open cheejue, but it she has crossed a 
cheque which she washes to convert into an 
open one, she has merely to w rite the words 
” pay cash ” across the face of the cheque, 
adding her signature. 

lo be continued. 
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OVERTAKEN 

A dramatic incident, common in an age when there were neither trains nor motors to make elopements easy and prosaic 
Fro?ft fho fainttng^ by yohn A Lovtax “ Illustratea London I\ru>s 
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WOMAN IN LOVE 


Koniance is not confined solely to the realms of fiction. The romances of fact, indeed, aie 
giealer and more interesting ; tliey have made history, and have laid the foundations of the 
greatness both of artists and of poets. 

In this section of Evkky Woman’s Encyciop.IiDIA, therefore, among many other subjects, are 
included ; 

JWm^ and 

The Sii/'C) sft/tons 0 / Lo7>e 
Ihe Engaged Gn I in J/anj' 

C/inics 


Iranians IJn/oncal Love 
Sioncs 

Love T etteis of Ea/non^ People 
Loi'e S(ene\ honi huiion 


Proposals oj Ycsteiday and 
To-day 

Eloptmenis in Olden Days^ 
eti.^ etc. 


TIRUE EOVE-STOIREES OF FAMOUS FEOFEE 

By .1. A. BRENDON 

I onioiuttl ft Oft! /(/ ’< ^312, ran 27 

No. 24. KING MILAN AND QUEEN NATALIE OF SBRW A— continued 


(^CTOBER 17, 1875. Vienna awoke very 
^ early in tlic morning. Sightseers 
flocked into the city incessantly. A grc'at 
day was this, the wedding day of Prince 
Milan of Servia, the stoiy of whose romanfic 
betrothal had roused intcre.sl not onlv in 
Paris, but throughout all Europe* And 
everybody longed to see his chosen biule, 
Natalie Ketscliko, for the lanie ol her 
beauty and charm ol manner h.id spread 
broadcast. 

By nine o’clock in the morning the streets 
were packed with a dense throng ol people* 
In the Iveojiold Strasse — at any rate in the 
neighbourhood ol the hotel at which the 
bridal pair had arianged to receive their 
guests — it w'as impossible to move 

Ih'eparations had been made on the most 
lavish, sumptuous scale imaginable, and 
throughout the long morning the crowd 
waited, eager and expectant 

At last tlic clocks ol the city boomed the 
hour ol twelve The great moment had 
come. Thousands of anxious necks craned 
forward Thousands of eyes riveted their 
gaze upon the eloorivay of the hotel But 
they were not kept in suspense lor long. 
Indeed, the clocks liad barely finished their 
chimes before the carnages, punctual to the 
minute, came bowling down the street. 

In the first, by the side ol her aunt, 
Princess Mussuri, sat Natalie, a vision of 
loveliness in her simple wedding dress of 
satin. Iwen rumour, it seemed, had not 
done justice to her beauty. Her face w'as 
radiant with happiness, as, indeed, it should 


have been, for she was driving to the altar 
not merely to meet the linsbancl ol her choice 
and the iclol ol her dreams, but to be made a 
princess, to become Pimcc^s Natalie; she, 
the chnighter of a Kussian colonel. And 
she was only sixteen ye.irs of age. 

Ill the second carriage drov'e Ihince Milan 
with his mother, Mane Obrenovitch. That 
•she should ha\c been ])resent is perhaps 
rc’inarkable, lor but little alfectioii existed 
between mother and son, and there w'as but 
htlle reason loi affection. 

But, 111 asking his mother to attend the 
w ('deling, Milan acted wisely. It was one ol 
tho^e little acts of statesiiianship w'liich 
marked him early as a prince ol promise, 
and wdiich render his subsequent tail tire 
utterly incomprehensible. A tine respect 
tor the Filth Commandment is a national 
characteristic of the Servian people. Any- 
thing, therehne, m the shape ot a public 
reconciliation wuth his mother, Milan saw, 
would do much to wan lor himself the favour 
of his subjects. 

But perluips ak'^o he smceielv de-'ired a 
reconciliation, for at this time countless good 
rc.solutions inspired him This was his 
w'edding day, the first day ol a new and 
gkjrious hie. Iso discordant note must be 
struck 

And indeed there was not. The ceremony 
w'as all thcit it could have been, and should 
liavx' been : impressive but simple, sincere 
but dignified. And the reception accorded 
in the streets — ^w^as it not a splendid augury 
for the future ? 
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Milan could not conceal his emotion. I 
wish,'" he said, when thanking his guests 
for their congratulations, “ that every one 
of my subjects, as well as everybody I know, 
could be as happy as I am at this moment.” 
Tliat was all. Then he drove aw'ay with 
Natalie 

Surely never have a bridal pair set forth 
under fairer auspices. They were both 
young, both jxipular, and they loved each 
other dearly. The subsequent and awful 
debacle not even the most inveterate cynic 
could have dared predict. Of the honey- 
moon, Ihercfore, there are no stones to be 
told, ('omincnl would be sacrilege, for 
these were idcalic days. 

But even the return to Belgrade was not 
without its compensations. Vienna had 
cheered . Belgrade went mad, and during 
the drive to the palace tli rough the streets 
ol Ins capital Milan lived the proudest 
moments m his lile, and Natalie both the 
proudest and the happiest 

Then the palace doors closed ujxm them. 
The new liJe really had begun And perhaps 
it was w'ell that neither Natalie nor Milan 
could read the future, ior already, in the iar, 
jar distance, barely perceptible above the 
horizon, appeared tliat cloud, at present no 
bigger than a man’s hand, which ultimately 
was destined to darken the sky of their 
h.ippiness, and, indeed, to wreck their lives. 

“ You wall rule ; Natalie will rule,” the 
brKl<‘’s old nurse had said to Milan a lew 
days beioie the wedding. ” f unjilore you 
not to marry her ” At the time the Prince 
had Liughccl. What did tins old w'Oinan 
know ol love ^ ” Nothing but misery can 

result liom tlie union,” slie had said Wliy — 
the mere thought ol such a c.itastiophe 
had .seemed ridiculous. 

But now — he did not know what to think. 
Ills wile seemc'd to be a woman strangely 
dilferent Iroin the girl whom he had learned 
to love, lie could not understand the 
change; it pu/zled him Ifc had hopcxl to 
look to Ntitidie lor help, advice, and sym- 
pathy, but instead he louud only determined 
opposition And betwTCMi two opposing 
wills even love can be stilled 

It v\onld sc'cin that the jiositicm of consort 
soon lost its atti.ictiveness for Natalie 
Born a Russian, trained in an autocratic 
school, she thirsted loi power, ior the power 
whu h right had invested in her husband, and, 
w'hat is moie, she wsis determined to have it. 
At hrst, jieihaps, I\lilan may hav'e admired 
her j)luck and spirit Indeed, while under 
the .s])ell of a newv, ab.sorbing jiassion. he did 
his utmost to humour her little whims and 
fancies, for he loved her clearly. But the 
end w'as inevitable. Sovereignty is not a 
pow'er that can be divided. 

Tact, the strongest ol human virtues, wiis 
a power unknown to Natalie. Self-willed 
and impulsive, she tried to ride rough-shod 
ovov opposition. Quarrels, therefore, be- 
tween herself and Milan became events of 
daily occurrence, and, moreover, as time 
wore on, became increasingly violent. And 


these quarrels not only jeopardised her 
own happiness and the Prince’s, but also 
were a real menace to the country. 

In the first place, there were at Court many 
persons, especially women, who ka^ed Natalie. 
Her presence, and Milan’s devotion to her, 
robbed them directly of favours with which 
formerly he had honoured them. Thus they 
delighted in trying to poison her mind 
against him by telling exaggerated stones of 
what Court life once had been. And she 
listened to these stories, even believed them. 
Her idol, too, had feet of clay ; to this bitter 
tact she awoke from the sweet illusion of her 
childish dreams. And t'O a new barrier 
sprang up between husband and wife. Now 
jcalou.sy, like ivy, wdien once jilanted, grows 
apace. Nothing can stay it. 

But, secondly, from a political point of view 
also, these cpiarrcls were of grave importance. 
With the Prince ruling at the head of one 
faction, and his consort at the head of 
another, the machinery of State needed 
constant adjustment. 

Nearer and nearer rolled the cloud. Not 
yet, however, did it burst. The sun of 
triumph still shone brightly above the palace. 
'Fhe.sc were the halcyon days of Milan’s 
reign, the mo.st glorious pcrhajis in all the 
history of Servia. They mark an era of 
organisation, progress, and reform. Plenty 
and prosperity ilourished cv^erywhere. Bel- 
grade grew apace, and became a city worthy 
ol taking rank among the towns of Europe. 
And then, in 1882, came the crowning 
triumph. The Powers rc('ognif-ed Servia as 
a kingdom. This w7is Milan’s reward ior the 
consummate skill with whuh he conducted 
his great war against the Turks. And it 
was the vxry reward he w'anted, the epitome 
ol his aims. 

To Natalie, also, this came as the sw^ectest 
of triumphs. Now she was a qiuxm, and, 
amid the joys of the preseni, readily forgot 
the disappointments of the past. The 
future once again seemed rich w'itli promises 
of hope. And, in the hajipy moments of a 
new' found greatness, slie strove hard to blot 
out her former errors, promiMiig hencelorth 
to work in one actord witli Milan to prepare 
a heritage for her son, Alexcinder (Sacha, she 
called him), the little jirmce whom she and 
her husband both adoied 

Alas, Iwnvevcr, thi^ ship of lov^c, like the 
ship oi friendship, in spite of gay rigging, 
may prove totally unseaworthy. Not fair 
w^eathcr, but foul, is the test fonts stability 
But even in a calm sea, the ship which 
earned Natalie and Milan had given anxious 
moments to the pilot. Surely, therefore, it 
could never ride a storm, especially a storm 
such as now burst over it with an awful 
suddenness. 

Just as the Empress Eugenie is sometimes 
said to have been the cause of the great 
war of 1870 which wrecked the powxr of 
Napoleon HI. in the heyday of its splendour, 
so Natalie is sometimes said to have provoked 
the war of 1885 between Servia and Bul- 
garia. Be this as it may, that war also ended 
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in disaster. The noble edifice which Milan 
had laboriously constructed crumbled, like 
a pack of cards, in an instant to the ground. 

And now when he needed it most — 
this was the bitterest blow ot all — Nalalic 
withheld from him her sympathy. Indeed, 
the old quarrels between the King and Queen 
again broke forth, and with renewed vigour. 
And Milan, under the influence of dcleat and 
disappointment, made no endeavoui to 
conceal them. They became the talk ot 
Servia, and upon tlic 


Natalie’s most bitter enemy. To ruin her, 
moreover, she was prepared to sacrifice even 
the King. In the hands of such a woman 
Milan was powerless. He allowed himself 
to become entangled helplessly in the meshes 
of her fascination. Then he saw what he 
had done, and tried to escape. But it was 
too late. Already he had lost the respect 
of his subjects ; already Natalie was cog- 
nisant ot the plot against her 

But she, instead of trying to save Milar 


King reacted m the ^ 

inevitable manner 
Weary of truitless 

mode ' of 1 i v i n g ^ 

Domestic troubles 
had rendered life / A 

at the palace unen- A ^ n 

durable. 

“The Castle,” 
wrote a Servian i f wl/K^ 
officer, in a letter I 
to his family, “is 
in a state of utter 
confusion ; one vWll'M 
scandalous seen e 
succeeds anotheu' , ^||j|y^ 
the King looks ill, 
as if he never slept. 

Poor follow ! he flies ViTOR 
for refuge to us m \\\\\\\\ | 
the guard-house and \\\\\\ vl 
pla3^s cards with the \\ U\\^ 

officers . Somet i me s y \\\ M 

he speaks bitterly \ V 
about his unha])pi- \ \ ii 

ness at home. . . \ K 

Card playing, how- \j 

ever, is his worst j 

enemy ; it will work ^ / 

his total ruin.” 

And so he drilted 
aimlessly along, Vr J v 

while Natalie, or T i 

liSSis 

had been ambitious. The romance of Ex'Queen Natalie of Scrvia is one of the most remarkable examples of the struggle 
still had pride It between love and ambition in a human heart which modern history can afford 

- . It - " . _ Phofr. 'I oi nuav 


was his pride which 

at length roused him from his lethargy, 
and forced him to make one more effort 
to retrieve his fallen fortunes — just one 
more. Once again, howx'vcr, bud luck 
attended him. 

Nikola Christitch, wdiom he chose as his 
adviser, was, it is true, a mein of great 
ability, but, unfortuneitcly, merely his wife’s 
catspaw. And Artemesia Christitch weis 
perhaps the cleverest woman in the Bal- 
kans, totally unscrupulous, and, moreover. 


from himself, instead of eillowing him to 
come to her eind plead forgiveness, ])rocceded 
to counterplot with ruthless cunning The 
fewer of ambition had seized her firmty. 
And she longed now to drive hei husband 
fiom his throne, and to establish herself as 
legent until her son should come oi age. 

A crisis obviously was imminent, and 
in 1887 it I cached a climax. At the Kaster 
reception, held at the palace, it was custo- 
mary for the Queen to kiss the wives of 
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State officials and foreign representatives. 
On this occasion, however, as the wife of 
a certain Greek diplomat advanced to 
receive the honour, Natalie turned her 
head aside contemptuously ; she refused 
even I0 look at the woman. In vain the 
chamberlain remonstrated with, her, im- 
ploring her to consider the consequences of 
her action. In vain Milan himself inter- 
ceded. Natalie was obdurate. Why, she 
asked, should she be gracious to the latest 
recipient of her husband’s favours ^ 

Nothing coi Id hush up a scandal of this 
sort, and it became very clear that hence- 
ioith Servia would not be big enough to 
hold both Natalie and Milan. C)nc of them 
must go But which ? 

The King, mfunatcid by his wife’s indis- 
creet behaviour, wished for an immediate 
divorce. The lunpc^ror Francis Joseph, 
however, dissuaded him from taking so 
extreme *a course. Such action, he pointed 
out, would be a crowning a,ct of folly, and 
spc'll rum both to Milan and the House of 
Obrcnovilch, for Natalie, m spite of all her 
faults, was the idol of the people, and, in 
the role of the injured wife, would receive a 
full measure of their sympathy. 

Accordingly, until a reconciliation or 
some pc'rmanent arrangement could be 
agreed ujion, it was docicled that she should 
leave the kingdom and live abroad with 
hei son 111 wliatevcr iown the King might 
choose Icn* '»he latter’s education, but that 
during the Crown Prince’s annual vi.sits to 
his lather she should be free to travel 
where she liked 

On Ajiril 6, 1887, husband and wife 

parted It was a sorry d.iy, this. Both 
ielt tJie situation keenly. Instinctively their 
thoughts travelled back, over years gone 
beyond recall, to their wedding morning. 
Tliey rememben'd the cheers, their joy, 
their ha,ppincss, a.nd how, with a pcrlcct 
trust in one another, they had set out 
together down the unknown road of life. 
And this was to be the end. How different 
that journey might have been if only 
ambition had not warred with love. 

The thought of separation had delighted 
Milan, but the reality pained him even more 
than had domestic discord, and a great 
SOI row filletl his heart. But had his dream 
of happiness laded irrevocably ? Was it 
too kite for himsell and Natalie to forgive 
mutually and forget ? He still had hope. 
And there is an infinite tenderness in the 
letters which he sent to her during the early 
months of their separation. 

“ I would be much obliged,” he wrote 
from Gleichenbcrg, in September, ” if you 
will let me know what are your wishes as 
to our future relations tow'ards one another. 
As on my homew'^ard journey I must pass 
Baden, it would be, I think, proper for me 
to stop there in order to pay you a short 
visit before 1 continue my visit to Vienna. 
If this proposal should not please you, then 
perhaps you would spare Sacha to me. I 
would only take him as far as Vienna, and 


bring him back the next afternoon.” And 
later, when writing to implore her to keep 
her compact and not to return to Belgrade 
merely in order to further her ambitions, 
the reason which he gave was this : ” Our 
son is now old enough to notice the estrange- 
ment between us.” 

And did Natalie still love Milan ^ Yes, 
surely she did ; a woman’s love dies very 
hard. ” You might,” she remarked in one 
of her letters, ” have chosen a more ex- 
perienced consort, but not one more de- 
voted ” 

If only, therefore, during this period of 
separation, she had been tactful and un- 
selfish all might have been well. But 
plotting had become a mania with Natalie ; 
it w^as the very essence of her life. Instead 
of quietly seeking a reconciliation, she 
boldly struggled to regain what she regarded 
as her rights, and thereby forced her hus- 
band’s hand until ultimately he had no 
alternative other than I0 take the Crown 
Prince from her keeping. 

To be robbed of her son ! Natalie had 
suffered much : this she could not endure, 
and w'ould not. Arguments were of no 
avail ; threats w^ere of no avail, nor were 
entreaties. The Queen w^as obdurate In 
dcs})air, therefore, Milan sent General Pro- 
titsch to Wiesbaden to remove the boy by 
force. 

But not yet did Natalie yield. When the 
General burst into the room where she, 
with the Prince by her sidi‘, aw^aited him, 
lie found a pistol levelled at his head, and 
the hand wdiich held it did not swerve the 
fraction of an inch. 

” Advance,” said the Queen, with deliber- 
ate firmness, ” and I fire ” 

“Madam, you cannot be in earnest,” 
replied the soldici (ourteously. “ 1 have 
my orders. ^\)ur Majesty kiunvs an officer 
must obey his orders.” 

Then Natalie yielded But in that one 
minute all her love for Milan turned to 
hatred. Without giving another thought 
to reconciliation, she resolved that hence- 
forth there should be war between her 
husband and herself, w^ar to the death. 
He may have scored the first success ; she 
would score the last, for his was but a 
Pyrrhic victory. This she saw^ clearly. 
The King, ol necessity, mu.st now^ pursue 
a fatal course of action. He had no alter- 
native other than to sever utterly his 
marriage tie. And, lor divorce proceedings, 
no time could have been less propitious 
than the present. 

Indeed, to Natalie, first robbed of Ircr 
son, and then renounced by the man who 
had robbed her, the sympathies of the 
Servian people w'ent out whole-heartedly, 
and the King became to them an object 
of suspicion and scorn. Under such circum- 
stances, could he continue as their ruler ? 
Surely not. And, moreover, he had no 
desire to. Fruitless strivings had quelled 
his ambitions and his hopes. He had grown 
weary, struggling with the heavy burden of 
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kingship, whilst from afar the voice of 
pleasure cooed to him promises of peace 
and happiness. Besides, were he to stay 
m Servia longer, he would undoubtedly lose 
all. By abdicating, however, he might still 
perhaps be able to save something for his 
son. 

In March, 1889, therefore, he laid down 
his crown and retired to Pans, leaving 
regents to govern the country until Prince 
Alexander should come of age 'L'hus ends 
the sorrowful slory of Milan’s reign. And 
henceforth he plays but a small part on 
the stage of liie. In Pans he soon ceased 
even to be notorious, and jiassed unnoticed 
among the reckless throng of aimless plea- 
sure-seekers, ! o that before long even res- 
taurant proprietors forgot to remind their 
guests that “ the gentleman with a dark 
moustache sitting over there ” was the 
ex-King of Servia. 

But Natalie — ^lier thirst for power re- 
mained still unabated. Nothing could 
qiiencli it, not even the awful experience 
of being driven from the country by loite 
of arms. And in tlic end she triumphed, 
for later, as her son’s adviser, she became, 
in fact if not in name, ruler of Servia 

After the divorce, however, her ])ath and 
Milan’s only once converged. In August, 
1895, King Alexander decided to bring to 
an end the Regency, and to seize with Jus 
own hands the reins of government It 
was a daring move, tins great couf) d'Hai, 
and brilliantly executed. But it deserves 
mention here only because Milan was chosen 
as the emissary to convey to N<italic the 
news of her son’s intentions. 

And Milan went. Thus, alter many long 
yeais of separation, the wile and husband 


met. And a terrible and trying ordeal 
that meeting proved to be. Emotion over- 
came them both, for the room seemed to 
be filled with the ghosts of the past, and 
now a new and unexpected bond of unity 
had sprung up between them — the triumph 
of their son. 

In him, at any rate, each could see the 
other. Indeed, he was all tJiat was left 
to them of their lovx*, and they watched his 
career with proud and uuxious eyes, foi 
Alexander, too, was a prince of promise. 
But ]ust as marriage once had wrecked 
the greatness of the father, so now it 
wrecked the grcatne<-s of the son. 

Wluch particular fiend of lolly persuaded 
the King to marry one of his mother’s 
ladics-in-waiting it is impossible to say. 
Clever and fascinating Diaga Maschin may 
have been, but she was not the woman lor 
the i)oy King of Servui to take to wife. In 
tJie first place, she was old cnougli to be 
her liusband’s mother, and, secondly, the 
people hated her. Indeed, they never 
forgave Alexander for imjiosing Draga upon 
them as their Queen, and Milan never lor- 
ga\a‘ him for marrying her. 

But the lather did not live to see the 
awful consequences of his son’s infatuation. 
His heart had long been weak- — some say 
that it was broken — and he du'd at \hcnna 
on February ii, 1901. 

INlore than two ye.irs, therciore, elapsed 
before that mi'niorable morning ikuvned 
when Europe awoke to hear the ghastly 
tidings that the Jxmg ot Siuviti and his 
Queen had been foully murdered in the 
night. Thus f.ided the last of Natalie's 
dreams. And there w^as no one to console 
her in her sorrow. 
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ENGAGEMENTS 



Jiy “MADGE” (Mrs. HUMPHRY) 

Why Parents Oppose Long Engagements— When an Honourable Course Leads to Unhappiness— 
The Nature that Retains Youth and Looks — What is a Long Engagement? 


Drudrnt parents are opposed — and lor 
very good reason — ^to long engagements 
for their daughters 

The girl may be v^ery nine h in love, tlic man 
('qually so. Pci haps he is too much in lovx 
to observe what ought to be the rule m such 
circumstances — viz., that he should not 
propose to any girl until he is earning a 
sufficient income to enable him to marry 
and make her fairly comfortable. The reason 
for this is that by engaging her to himself, 
w'lth the prospect of many years intervening 
before they can marry, he is keeping aw^ay 
some otlier suitor who could offer her all 
that she requires without delay. 

This is the common-sense view of such 
cases, but a girl in love scorns any such idea. 
She cherishes the belief that she has found 
her twin soul, and that no other man could 
make her happy. In fact, she thinks that 
she could not love any other man in the way 
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that makes marnage tolciablc. It is cjuite 
true that some girls, (wen some men, can love 
but one particular woman. For them even a 
long engag(uncnt docs not destroy the true 
alft'ction tliat they feel, and such marriages, 
wdicn they take place, arc as happy as the 
average But these arc the exceptional 
souls. 

Constancy is not a common vnrtiie, but 
some of us are gifted with it to a greater 
extent than others. As a rule, women are 
more constant than men, though perhaps 
only because they havx fewer opportunities 
of seeing and liking other young people. 

A man goes about more than a girl, and, 
though one regrets to acknowledge the fact, 
he is usually more ran after by the other sex 
than are girls, unless the latter happen to be 
very pretty, very fasemating, or very rich. 
The chief reason for this is our numerical 
superioritv. Someone has written that there 
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are five girls lo every marriageable man in 
Great Britain. This accounts for much that 
one would wish altered — even for a sense of 
superiority in the ordinary man, which he 
could not possibly entertain if it were not 
for the lioinage he receives from members of 
our sex fie rogajds this liomage as due to 
his fiersonal attractions when it really is 
only owing to the very natural anxiety of 
the girl to possess a home of her own, to find 
the woman’s goal ot life. 

Honour versus Reason 

When a gii 1 has been engaged for five years 
to a fiance, peiha])s absent m India or some 
far-away laiul, she begins to wonder if she 
is not losing lier freshness and hei looks m 
this long jieriod oi waiting 'I he kdters she 
receives m,iy be as full of affection nnd as 
caressingly waim as they were m the veiy 
liegmriing of the engagement , but she knows 
very well tlnit he has in his mind’s eye a 
portrait ol her as she w'as li\'e years lietorc, 
and she uonrlers with a kind of anguish if 
slie is not leally deteriorating in good looks 

A man ol lionour, even shoulcl he be dis- 
appointed in the appearance of the girl to 
whom he engaged himself with such delighted 
enthusiasm five years bet ore, will keej) his 
word and marry her. But hap])iness does 
not always follow upon siu h unions It 
would be almost better, though against the 
(ode of manly honour, il he were to tell her 
frankly tluit Ins feelings have changed, rind 
ask her to release him This would be a vei y 
difficult thing for a nuiii to do, but when the 
happiness of two lues is at strike it would 
be almost justifiable. What he feels is this — 
th.it she has given to him fi\’e oi th(‘ best years 
of htr life, witli all she possesses ol giKxl 
looks .and the charm that youth lends to her 
attractions, lie cannot fa((‘ the moment of 
suggesting to hei that mai riage with her is 
repugnant to linn It would Ix' almost im- 
possible for .any m.in, save a c ui , to make any 
such suggestion And yet theie would be 
almost inevitably home niihappiiu'ss to face 
dining all the rest of then mutual file 
together. 

The Too Long: Engag^ement 

Much depends upon the disposition of the 
girl. If slie IS emc of those unfortunate 
young waimeii wdio worry over eveiything, 
she will certainly lose her charm during a 
long engagement, and m.av become acid of 
temper, nervous, and irritable in manner. If 
the engaged couple meet constantly, he 
becomes only too well awairc of the de- 
terioration w^hich she is suffering A quarrel 
very often comes to the rescue, and breaks 
the narrow bond between them. In the lowor 
classes of society a breach of promise case 
possibly follows. A great dignitary has said 
that he wished there wxre no such kuv as 
that which gives damages in a well-proved 
case of the kind. But perhaps it is a safe- 
guard for girls against the approaches of 
unscrupulous men. 

Howrever this may be, long engagements 


are often broken, and it is not always that the 
girl succeeds in finding a second parti. But 
there is an undisputable injustice m breaking 
an engagement by the man, much more so 
than in the case of her breaking her engage- 
ment with him. A girl’s youth is much 
more evanescent than that of a man — she is 
young enough to marry until, say, thirty- 
two He remains young enough to marry 
until somcw'hcrc about fifty, or even more. 
He has the w'orld at his feet. She, poor girl, 
has but comparatively limited opportunities 
for finding a mate. 

It IS very bitter for a girl to feel that the 
ye.ars are slipping aw^ay, and that she is 
losing her freshness, w'hilc other and younger 
girls around her arc growing up fascinating 
and pcrhrips beautiful. In the depths of 
her heart she acknowdedges that there must 
be a gre.at tempt.ation on the p.art ol her 
loviT to be inconstant to her, and to be 
attrarted by the i harms of some younger 
girl. I'his feeling renders her apt to be over- 
watchful and ovcr-anxious, to misinterpret 
the smallest ordinary attention paid by the 
man to other girls, and consequently to 
betray signs of jealousy for wdiich there may 
be no foundation wdi.atevcr. 

It IS a fatal mistake to exhibit any J^uch 
emotion. A man is always influenced for 
the wTirsc by it. He loses his tiaiiper 
w'hether he know^s himself faithful or otlicr- 
wase. Scenes ol recrimination follow', and 
the case usiuilly becomes hojx?less. 

The Proper Lenf^th : Three to Twelve Months 

There are, liow'cver, swc‘c 1 -n.it ured girls 
who have every f.iith in tlieir lovers’ c ou- 
st .a ncy, and these m their hajipiness grow 
hr'indsomei and more .'iltnictive with every 
ye.ai, rejoicing m the devotion of the man 
they h()})e to marry, and piejiriniig them- 
selves m eveay waiy for the duties of a wnfe 
and tlie mistress ol a, household. The 
couple enjoy making their plans for the 
future, and 10111.1111 devoted until the tune 
arrives when they can be married and 
begin to icalise some of the happiness 
they expected 

But, though a long engagement oeca- 
sionally ends m hapjiy mariiagc, there is 
none the less a serious objection to such 
as a rule, and parents are w'cll justified in 
opposing an arrangement of the kind for 
then daughters, as the girls themselves will 
probably acknowdedge as the years go by. 
Their disajipoiiitment may be bitter at the 
time, but eventually they wall acknowledge 
the justice and the wisdom of their parents. 

It may be asked. What is the length of an 
engagement that can fairly be called long. ? 
Perhaps the best answer to the question 
would be anything over two years, and even 
that period is stretching the point some- 
what. Usually an interval of three or four 
months occurs between engagement and 
marriage in well-to-do circles. A year is not 
by any means too long, but after that length 
of time further delay is to be avoided if 
possible. 
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WOMAN AND RELiQlON 


This section comprises iirticles 

showing how w^onien may heh) 

m all biMiiclies of leligioii'. work. I 

All the pnncipal charities will he deicrihed, a^ well as home and foieign mi^^ions. The chief 

headings aie : 

Woman’s Work in Religion 

Charities 

Bazaars 

J//S sionai /ti 

Hozv to It 0 ? k for C> eat 

How to JJa/jai^c a Chu/ih 

Zcnatia Mis^iouk 

C/ia/ /t/es 

Ihx-aar 

Home etc. 

Cnat C kit} /tv 0/ ^ani\ations 

11 iiat to Make tor /la'Aia/i 

Great Leaders of Relitiious 

Cha/'it/eSy eti. 

(j'ax (tc // Ba 'aai p et( . 

Thought 

The Women of the Bible 

How to Manage a Sunday-School 


WOMEH AHD PRACTICAL CMKISTIANITY 

THE WORK OF ADELINE, DUCHESS OF BEDFORD, LADY BATTERSEA, 
AND THE DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH 


Among Female Convicts — Lady Visitors to Prisons — Pathetic Stories — The Duchess of Bedford and 
Mrs. May brick — Prison Reforms — What tiie Duchess of Marlborough is Doing — A Splendid Scheme 


a coilain day in l^'chruary, close iijion 
^ one hundred years ago, tliere was a 
dramatic scene in Newgate Prison 

Three hundred tried and untried \\i etched 
women — drunkards, thieves, pickpockets, 
and others who weic innocent of any crime 
but poverty, with their numerous childicn, 
ciow'ded together in rags and filth, with no 
bedding, and nothing but the floor to sleep 
upon — stopjied tlieir lirawding and quarrelling 
for a moment to gaze upon one of the noblest 
of England’s daughters, Mrs Elizabeth Eiy, 
a member of the Society ot Friends. 

The incident has been strikingly dejiictcd 
by Mrs. Henrietta Ward m her admirable 
picture, “ Mrs. Fry Visiting the Prisoners 
in Newgate,” and it was the appalling sight 
she witnessed which led Mrs. Fry to devote 
the rest of her life to prison reform. And, 
thanks to the indefatigable efforts of this 
true-hearted w^oman, not many years elapsed 
before she had the satisfaction of seeing many 
improvements carried out in regard to the 
management and discipline of prisons m 
this country, and methods adopted for the 
reformation of prisoners themselves. 

The first efforts in the latter direction 
were also due to Mrs. Fry, wdio at Newgate 
introduced a school and a manufactory, wdiile 
a Ladies’ Association was formed for ‘‘ the 
improvement of the female prisoners.” In 
addition, religious instruction w^as regularly 
given to them, a matron was appointed, anti 


the women willingly submitted to rules lor 
their well-being 

Since then many excellent movements and 
institutions for the reclamation ot prisoneis, 
both male and female, have been inaugu- 
rated. It IS, however, a curious fact that 
Mrs h'ry’s original idea ot an association 
formed by laches for visit mg lemale prisoners 
and cndcMVounng to le.itl them back to a 
better life is still being carried out with 
lemarkable success, although lor some time 
alter her death, in i8]3, the movement 
languished 

To-day the Association ot Lady Visitors to 
Prisons, the members of which are authorised 
to visit the women detained in the lifty-one 
prisons of EngUiiid and Wales, is a very 
important org«inisation, which, led by such 
ladies as Adeline, Duchess ot Bedford, and 
Lady Battersea, is doing incalculable good 
among lemale convicts m this country. As 
a matter of fact, the revived of this Associa- 
tion wais really due to these two ladies, 
although they prefer to bestow' the credit 
upon Miss h'chcia Skene, v\ho some thirty 
years ago was ii powerful influence for good 
in prisons, and was freely permitted to vasit 
the men as well as the women 

The Duchess, who, by the way, is a sister 
of Lady Henry Somerset, came into contact 
with Miss Skene ; and it was the latter's experi- 
ences which led her Grace, who had already 
been identified with many philanthropic 
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movements, to take steps, in 1893, 
enlargement and consolidation of prison 
visitation by ladies. In this work she was 
largely assisted by Lady Battersea, one of 
the most energetic of social reformers, who 
has closely studied the conditions of prison 
life, with a view to reforming the hard lot of 
women convicts, and to whose energetic 
efforts it is due that the lives of female 
convicts have been brightened by the intro- 
duction of many comforts 

It was in consequence of Lady Battersea’s 
work that the Home Office appointed her a 
member of the Board of the Female Convict 
Prison at Aylesbury She was instrumental 
in causing the prison libraries to be furnished 
with slory books in the ])lace of drv, scumtific 
volumes, and such little luxuries as slijqiers 
and maleri.ils for 
reiTcati ve einjdoy- 
ments are now 
allowed Another 
humane conces- 
sion, due 
pa.lly to 
Jlattersea, is 
jirivilege 

prisoners now' en- 
joy o 1 h a V 1 n g 
]) o r 1 1 a 1 1 s of 
members of their 
f.umlies in the 
cells 

A touching inci- 
dent ot jirison 
loyalty, by the 
w ay, IS recalled by 
Lady Battersea 
Fnteriiig a jirison 
a few days altei 
the death of 
yueen Victoria, 

.she noticed sex end 
ol the jinsoners 
w c’ a 1 1 n g 1 1 1 1 1 e 
black boxvs in 
their dresses, and 
on mc|uiry xvas 
told that they 
were in memory 
of the Oueen 
T h e b o XV s h a d 
bc'cn furnished out of scraps of material that 
the xvomen had pulled out c^f their shoe-laces. 

Many, too, are the jiathetic stories told 
by the Duchess, xvho jiays visits to Aylesbury 
I'rison almost ex ery xveek, of her experiences 
wuth female prisoners “ Here,” she xvrote 
in some of her reminiscences in the 
” Nineteenth Century,” ” in a little room, 
warm and well lighted, you may find on a 
winter’s afternoon a grouj) of xvomen sewing 
peeiceably (or apparently so), watched by a 
silent matron, and as you stand among them 
ou recall their names and histones. Some 
avc excited a nine dciys’ xvonder ; the 
question -of the. guilt or juinoccnce of others 
has rent families and imperilled friendships. 
The fingers ply their tasks nimbly, but here 
and there you may note a meaning glance 


— a swift, covert smile. How gladly we have 
seen them go, one by one , others, alas, have 
succeeded them, but the old faces have 
gradually disappeared. The handgrip of the 
prisoner who says ‘ Good-bye ’ after a long 
sentence is a thing to be remembered ” 

It IS an impressive picture xvhich the 
Duehe.s.s draw’s, but not more jiathetic 
than the folloxving verses, culled from her 
(Trace’s diary, alter the follcjwung entry 
” Said good-bye to R — on conclusion of a 
long sentence. She recited some verses 
written by herself, and afterxvards presented 
me xvith a cojiy, of which the following lines 
are an extract : 

When sitting in my silent cc'll, 

A thousand thoughts in my mind do dwell : 

Hoxx my 3 ’oung hie 
has passi'd axvay 
Like txxi light of an 
autumn day 

For months and 
years has past 
jind gone, 
n(‘ver seiun to 
have noticed one, 
’Twas then in sor- 
loxv, griet ami 
jiain 

]M\' Iv'art it ached 
and liurned with 
‘'Inline. 

To wish a xvLsh is all 
in vain, 

1 can’t rec.all those 
days again, 

]3iit i 1 Goci spares 
UK' lo remain, 

A hap])ier lili' 1 
hD])t‘ to gain.” 

We may find 
fault xxith the 
g 1 a m m a r a n d 
liiythm of these 
lines, biitthcvarc 
the outjionnng ol 
a contrite heart, 
and of one xvho, 
her (iracc tells us, 
not long after she 
x\ as 1 1 b e rated, 
passed into .a xvorld “xvhere, perchance, her 
true pcrsonalitx^ xvill be unfolded at last ” 
Maii}^ touching letters has the Duchess 
rcceix’cd from the relatives and friends of 
prisoners entreating her help. One mother 
pathetically wTotc . 

” Your Honourable Duchess, — I hope you 
will be as moderate as you can, and do all 
you can for my ex^er-lovmg daughter, and 
help her on her w^ay home to God ” 

It IS, perhaps, necessary to exjdam here 
that the lady visitors are in no sense inspec- 
tors. They hax^c nothing whatever to do 
wdth regard to the general treatment of 
prisoners. Their task is the more important 
one of seeking, by quiet, intimate conversa- 
tions with the prisoners themselves, and by 
friendly counsel and help, to shoxv the 



Adeline, Duchess of Bedford, who, in her noble work among female prisoners, 
IS a worthy successor of Elizabeth Fry 
rhoto. Lull 1C Chat/ti 
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convicts the way to a bcttei life , to interest 
them in some form of work, to show them a 
way out of their troubles, and to teach them 
what comfort there is to be found in religion. 

Of course, they are not always successful. 
There are times when these poor women, 
who, perhaps, have lived a life of law lessness, 
merely scoff at the visitor’s words They 
listen, perhaps, because they are obliged to 
be quiet in the jiresence of the matron, but 
they neglect no opportunity of telling their 
visitor tluit they arc quite capable of attend- 
ing to their own affairs. And the manner in 
which the lady visitors persevere in such 
cases, and endeavour, by patience, tact and 
w'omanly charm, to lead such prisoners into 
a better w^ay of 
thinking, })rovidcs 
a remarkable 
illustration of 
their earnestness 
of purpose. 

These lady visi- 
tors are allowed 
to see all f ypes of 
])risoners, and the 
Duchess of Bed- 
ford had many 
long talks at 
Aylesbury with 
that unfortunate 
woman, ]Mrs. May- 
brick The latter 
owes much to her 
Grace, and it was 
largc'ly owang to 
the Duchess’s ad- 
vocacy of her case 
that Mrs May- 
brick was eventu- 
ally set at liberty 
instead of being 
comiielled to 
spend the rc- 
m£iinder of her 
days b e h i n d 
]) r 1 s o n walls, 
furthermore, 1 1 
was through the 
1 nstniment aht y of 
the Duchess and 
Lady^ Battersea 
that a number of 
aged female 
jinsoners w' e r e 
released, for her 
Cirace holds that 
no good a n 
come of keeping 
£i w" o m an of 
s e V c n t y-fi ve or 
eighty years of 
age in prison, pro- 
viding that a home can be found for her. 

Unlike many other prison reformers, how- 
ever, the Duchess of Bedford believes that the 
three months’ solitary confinement w^hich 
all w'omen convicts have to do, but w hich 
is alleviated by the privilege knowm as 
the “ open door,” when they arc allowed to 


sit working for tw^o hours a day at the door of 
the cell, but are forbidden to associate with 
the other prisoners, is very beneficial. 

The Duchess is an advocate of extending 
the Borstal system to w^omen and young girls, 
and she has become the chairman of the 
Borstal Committee which is carrying out 
this extension Under this system offenders 
of cither sex, of not less than sixteen and not 
more than twenty -one years of age, w ho may 
be convicted of an offence rendering them 
liable to penal servitude or inijirisonment, 
may receive such industrial and ofher in- 
struction, and be subjected to such disciplin- 
ary and moral influences, as wall conduce to 
their reformation and the prevention of 


crime In such cases the Court, instead of 
passing a sentence of ])enal servitude or 
imprisonment, may order the detention of 
the offender under penal discipline for ..a, 
period of not less than one year nor more than 
three* years. , - 

, • To he continued. 



Lady Battersea, who is so intimately associated with Adeline, Duchess of Bedford, in her work, the 
Association of Lady Visitors to Prisons 
Photo, I lliott «fr Fry ; 
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THE STAGE AS A FROFESSIOH 


By IRENE VANBRUGH 


A Profession or an Art — The Folly of the ** Stage-Struck Girl — The Road to Success — How 

Opportunities Occur — Some Useful Hints 


It always seems to me that acting can be 
* (livided under two heads— Art and Pro- 
jession — more clearly than any other art, 
loi the smiph' leason tluit it is c|uite possible 
to adopt acting as a ])roleshion witlioiit 
.Klii.dly ])Osscssing the soul, oi should 1 siy 
the “ inwtird demon,” wlncli is, to a great 
extent, essential in the making ol those who 
lealisc acting as a great ait 

To such, it must be obvaous that acting 
as a ])rolession is largely a secondary con- 
sideration By this I do not for an instant 
wish to suggest that to be a great artist you 
must necessarily be, at the same time, a 
gieat iinanc]<d failure I merely wish to 
point out that the combination of being 
able consistently to secure substantial com- 
mercial jirohts as a result of high artistic 
achievements is one which rarely happens. 

A Word ol Warning 

However, the subject on which I have been 
asked to express my views is, ” The Stage as 
a Profession,” and to grajijde with it at once, 
I may gi\x^ it as my honest conviction that 
acting IS a calling which, jirovided women 
have talent, and are prepared to work hard, 
should prove as satisfactory from a financial 
point of view as any other walk in life I 
admit at once that, in ci measure, it is pre- 
carious and uncertain, but it possesses com- 
pensatory qualities in that it gives a woman 
an equal chance with a man, and, better 
still, it is a calling in which her personality 
lias as much freedom as a man’s. In fine, 
to no small extent the woman who takes 


up acting as a profession will find that she 
will be largely dependent on her personality 
lor the m.irket value she at lams 

But, unfortunately, many ambitious would- 
be stars seem to regard tlie stage as a pro- 
fession 111 which apprenticeship — the learning 
of the essentials ol acting -is not necessary. 
In other words, they would apjiear to look 
upon acting as a means of earning a liveli- 
hood, which IS alw.iys open to them, should 
I’"atc jirovc unkind to them m other spheres 
of life. 

But was ever notion more erroneous ^ 
literature, the law, Hid Bar, eommcrcc, 
.seerelanal work, any jirofcssions that you 
will, demand from their devotees a period — 
and sometimes a very long period — ol 
apprenticeship before any reasonable meed ol 
success can be anticipated In other branches 
of art also one seldom hoar's of beginners 
expecting to make a lasting success all of a 
sudden. 

Experience is Essential 

Few people can hope to have pictures 
hung in the Academy unless they go through 
the drudgery of painting And yet there are 
hundreds and thousands of educated men 
and women who would seem to cherish the 
comforting, but, from the point of view of 
eventual results, very unconvincing, belief 
that of all existing professions the stage is 
the one in which fame and fortune is to be 
won with almost lightning rapidity. 

But, alas, such is not the case at all. To 
those who adopt acting as a profession the 
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battle is never over ; the victories are only 
tiny advantages in a lifelong war. Alwa5^s 
must they strive, fight, and struggle on, 
eome times gaining ground, at others losing 
grip. Yes, acting is a calling which seems 
to me to compel its exponents to live on 
tiptoe — always on tiptoe — every nerve strung 
up to concert pitch, t>ie whole of one’s being 
kept at such a 
tension that 
one is sensitive 
to everything 
done and said, 
and eve n 
thought. 

And yet, as 
I have said, 
many mem- 
bers of both 
sexes — more 
:) a r t 1 c u - 
arh^ women, 
perhaps — seem 
inclined to 
‘‘burn their 
boats,” as tar 
as other call- 
ings in which 
they are a s - 
suredof asmall 
1 11 c o m e tire 
concerned, i n 
order to Ian in h 
out on the 
troublous seas 
ol a theatrical 
career, coni i- 
dent that they 
o n 1 11 e e d 

opportunity to 
prove to an ex- 
})cctant world 
that they pos- 
sess all the 
ingredi- 
ents w h 1 c h 
must go to the 
making of a 
great histrionic 
artist. 

Let me quote 
from CO m - 
mumcations I 
have received 
Irom theatrical 
aspirants t o 
prove my con- 
tention. Here 
is a typical 
letter : 

“ Dear Miss Vanbrugh,” it runs, ” I am 
writing to ask your advice on how I can best 
secure a part at a West End theatre. I have 
been to see you time after time, and what 
strikes me most about your acting is the 
wonderful way in which you portray the 
hurnan emotions. I am a governess by pro- 
fession, but, to tell you the honest truth, I 
am just sick and tired of teaching, and, 
therefore, I have decided to go on the stage 


at the earliest possible moment, because the 
pay is so much better and the life is so much 
less irksome.” 

Space prevents me from quoting this letter 
at length, but this is how my correspondent 
concluded : 

” I should be very grateful, therefore, ||^ 
you would give me a letter of introduction, 

and would just 
])ut m a note 
of recommend- 
ation on your 
part to some 
w e 1 1 -k n o w n 
manager in the 
West End of 
T> o n d o n . I 
should live in 
a small flat in 
Kensington, or 
s o m e o t h e r 
handy locality, 
as 1 dislike 
touring, bc- 
cause travel- 
ling by tram 
always ujisets 
me Thanking 
you in antici- 
jxition, etc ” 
What can 
one write in 
reply to a letter 
of this sort ^ 
It IS impossible 
to give encour- 
agement to a 
CO r r e s p o n d- 
(Mit who con- 
fesses at once 
1 o ]iossc‘Ssing 
no knowledge 
at all of acting, 
'fhe mere con- 
fession disarms 
one And yet 
il one replies m 
a discouraging 
strain, the 
writer prob- 
a b 1 y merely 
1 1 1 1 e s one’s 
ack ol dis- 
c r 1 m 1 n a- 
tion. Silence, 
I su})pose, IS 
the best course 
in which to 
take refuge, 
though one’s 
heart jirompts one to try to dissuade the 
stage-struck from bringing trouble on 
themselves, h'or trouble must assuredly 
await the ignorant and incompetent in any 
walk of life. 

Now, so far as acting as a profession is 
concerned, it seems to me a thousand pities 
that so many members of both sexes are 
prevented by the glamour of the stage from 
recognising the art of the actor who by art, 



Miss Irene Vanbrugh, one of the most versatile and talented of modern British actresses. 
In these pages she gives aspirants to the stage some practical advice 

Photo, PoviK Stmt Oi 
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and art alone, can make acting appear easy — 
so easy, in fact, that the lay mind is often 
apt to form the impression that no one can 
be so incompetent as not to find work in the 
theatre 

But, for Ihc moment, let us assume that 
you have launched out on the stage Let me, 
thcn,]K)int out some temptations which will 
beset you One of the most fatal mistakes 
in a thcatiical career is to lose your head And 
yet how many young artists have made this 
mistake consecpient on a success early in their 
career. A success on the stage is a particularly 
dangerous thing in that it is so instantaneous 
in its immediate result Everybody in the 
theatre, from the manager to the call-boy, 
beams on you, exce])t the two or three 
exceptions (whuli go to prove this rule), who 
show their apjireciation more clearly by 
disliking you 

Outside the theatre, too, you feel you have 
achieved some sort of a triumph. "J'he ])iiblic 
IS pleased, and daps its hands 'J'he Press 
IS more or less unanimous in its jiraise. You 
are jirobably surpiised ceitainly delighted, 
and you Jed that your name is made - for 
ever. When you ieel that, then the time 
has arrived for you to call into use \our 
better judgmeni, so that you may be able 
to keep \our lK\id If you do not do this, 
the awakening will hc' <i bitter one As Kosc 
d'relawney s<iys “ Mv mother knew how 
fickle J^'ortune could be to us gijisies ” 

Fickle Fortune 

But let me C|uali1v that nunark. Fickle, 
p'ortune may not be. liecaiise the jmblic, our 
]ir(‘.sent-day ])ubli( . is a arm -hearted, 
kindly, a})i)reciali\’(', loyal juiblic , but it is 
also an unceitain public It looks to its 
('hildren, or, to use a tc’rm which appeals 
to me more stiongly than “ children,'’ its 
“servants,” to ])ro\e themselves \\orthy of 
its apim'Ciation 

My advice, therefore, to those who adopt 
acting as a profession, and who have, 
hajipily, made a first success, is to let that 
initial success stimulate them to make their 
second, and to let their second success sur- 
])risc them into making their third ; and 
last, but not least, nevci to lose their heads, 
'those who adopt the stage as a profession 
have selected the most intangible of the arts, 
and they will find that they cannot “ stand 
on tiptoe ” unless they succeed in learning 
the art of keeping their heads. 

Again, another im])ortant quality to 
cultivate in acting as a prolession is to make 
(juick but, if possible, never hurried decisions, 
h'lrst, have clearly m your mind what you 
w'ant most. Is it a good ])art. or is it a good 
engagement ? Sometimes the two go to- 
gether, but if, perchance, they do not, and you 
arc in a jiosition to make a choice, jiause 
before making it. But, once having paused, 
see to it that you do not look back and 
regret. 

Let me give you a personal experience to 
exemplify my meaning. This experience 
actually happened to me some years ago. 


after I had done a good deal of that “ ground 
work ” which is so essential to success in 
acting in the provinces and the Colonies By 
chance I was offered in London a character 
part in which, I believe. I made a small hit, 
and from that time charai'ter parts only 
were offered to me — bookw^orms, ladies ot 
uncertain age, ladies wuth jiasts, and one in 
liarticular, a lady chaperon of over forty 
years of age. With a mighty effort I refused 
this crowning injustice, and, after a sleepless 
mghf , I decided to call and see the author ol 
the play. He saw me, and proved to be a 
human being who sympathised with my 
difficulties, and the result was a beautiful 
jiart in his next })lay, wuth no past, no years 
to add, and — ha})inne.ss. 

On one jioint 1 cannot be too cmj:>hatic 
in advice to those wdio projiosc to adojit the 
stage as a profession, and that point is the 
importance of beginning early. Unle.ss you 
have started at a younger age m children’s 
jiarts, sixteen is certainly not too soon to 
commcuicc work, for the sooner you com- 
mence, the sooner you will gam experience 
when you are looking your treshest and best. 

iCxpenence gamed under those circum- 
stances wall helj) you to add still another asset 
to your value as an actress, for, as far as 
stage work is concerned, ajijiearance is an 
imjiortant thing, and thus must be taken 
seriously Again, let me counsel the ambi- 
tious never to shirk any work or rehearsals, 
for that op j)orl unity m which you wall be 
abl(‘ to show your ability may croj) up when 
least exjiectcd 

How Opportunities Occur 

An example m jiomt Once when I wais 
jilaying at the St. James’s TIkvi Ire, the under- 
study of my jiart was gi\en to three girls 
One night, as luck w^ould have it, 1 was unable 
to })lay. All three ol the girls, therefore, w^cre 
sent for ; but two of them, having deemed it 
most unlikely that I should ever be off, and. 
at the same time, being far from disposed to 
take what they chose to regard as “ useless 
and unnecessary trouble,” had made no 
attemjit at all even to learn the part The 
result was that the management realised that 
it was no earthly use expecting either of 
them to come to the rescue. The third 
girl, however, had learned her part most con- 
scientiously. She played it, did well, and 
afterwards secured engagements regularly. 

In conclusion, let me counsel followers of 
the stage as a profession to be careful at all 
times to be very punctual, and to bring a 
concentrated and clear mind into the 
theatre, so that they may be mentally 
prepared to receive all impressions, and to 
grasp any opportunities that may come 
their way. They would do well, too, to 
keep clear their sense of humour, and also 
to keep clear the imagination. Let them also 
cultivate a control of their own nerves, and, 
at all times, bear m mind the value of tact. 
The stage is not an easy life, but, if an 
actress’s heart is really in her work, it is a 
very fascinating life. 
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HOW TO BECOME A USEFUL MUSICIAN 

By Mrs. WEGUELIN GREENE 

Aims for the Pianist— Help to be Deiived from Musician^s Meetings — The Popular Amateur 
Musician on Tour — The Musical Mother and Her Children 


■yHERK would be less of a musical deadlock 
in our social life were there fewer showy 
soloists and more real desire for the role of 
“ useful " musician. 

The tendency is a growing one for talent 
to develop itself in set directions, as though 
solo playing were the only jiossiblc outcome 
of all our musical instincts 

The type of pianist who toils to produce 
display pieces might soon become the useful 
musician were her aims those of a good ac- 
companist. Moderate but eq ual work for the 
head and hands would come into this, in place 
of the grind that deadens healthy brains. 

A practical way of setting about this 
change is to arrange one afternoon a week 
with a singer, violinist, or ’cello player, and 
to practise with each in turn. Tn between the 
meetings a good jiractice could be put in of 
such works as require se]i<irate study. 

By mutual arrangement, each meeting 
could include one quite simple piece plaved 
at sight, so that by degrees reading accom- 
paniments could be done with ease A few 
inquiries generally result in the discovery 
of a young professional open to this arrange- 
ment at quite a moder«ite fee. 

When a Musician is “Useful” 
Down])ours that lock tourists up in lonely 
mountain hotels soon prove the value of tlie 
useful musician. To be ready lor this feature 
of the holiday season, it is invaluable to 
learn the banjo and guitar A jierformer 
on eitlu'r can set songs going of the kind 
known wherever Britain’s tongue is heard 
Acquainted with the writer is a woman 
who not only carries about with her her 
banjo and a large collection of accompani- 
ments, but also some single sheets of words 
to be given to any friends with ear enough 
to sing As she goes abroad a good deal, her 
collection includes Swiss and Germaj^ 
national songs , Neapolitan airs, too, of 
enchanting melody and rhythm As a 
soloist of any kind she would not have 
miide her mark, but as the useful musician 
she brings all nationalities into a mutual 
musical scheme. 

For picnic and houseboat parties the guitar 
and banjo jilayer is of matchlc.ss value. 
Both are ideal instruments for such occasions. 
The timbre of each has a kind of peithetic 
affinity with the open air, which is very 
appealing even to those of no special musical 
bent. Men’s voices, too, m unison over 
plantation songs have great charm when 
mingled with the thrum of the banjo. 

Yet another way of becoming the useful 
musician is a little self-training in part- 
singing. How often an impromptu glee 
could be started but for the want of someone 
able to take the alto or sing treble against 


the pull of the other parts, btudy in 
reading glee scores is important here, study 
which brings a great deal of pleasure in 
itself, even without any immediate chance of 
ensemble singing. Yet another idea in this 
connection is to be ready with the second 
parts of vocal duets, those of Rubinstein 
in particular. Soloists acquainted with 
the treble parts often take such music 
with them to At-homes, on the off chance 
of finding some contralto who can sing the 
alto line. 

Coming back to the instrumental side 
of our subject, how superlatively useful is 
the musician who takes iij) the viola. All 
players capable of great executive display 
neglect this lovely instrument, hence the 
difficulty of starting quartettes in many 
musical neighbourhoods. It is to inform 
some readers, as it is to remind others, 
perlicips, that the viola holds the same 
place amongst strings as the tenor does in 
regard to vocal parts 

It IS not expensive to buy, and the parts 
assigned to it in chamber music arc mostly 
quiet ones Very touching solos of calm, 
melodious character have been written lor it. 
To Iiave a few ol these ready makes a jilaycr 
exceedingly welcome at musical gatherings, 
where all turns too monotonously oii piano, 
violin, and vocal solos. 

The Mother as Musiciait 

If children are to profit by their music 
courses, the mother must always be the 
uselul musician She can double the value of 
the outside lessons if she has the power to 
tunc a violin and violoncello, and can set 
up bridges and screw a bow to its needful 
resilience Unaided violin or ’cello practice 
more frequently tluin not disgusts children 
for ever with music. When mother helps, 
the diflcrence is magical 

As the useful musician, too, the mother 
might take up a little jiractical harmony, 
just enough to phiy light children’s songs in 
keys possible to sing. These arc always set 
ndiculously high, and strain young voices 
past all recovery. Even the speaking voice 
gets spoiled by the high levels of nursery 
songs and hymns. 

As a last suggestion, to have dances at 
her fingers’ ends is perhaps ciny woman’s 
best claim to the title ol useful musician. 
Bright, sparkling airs that bring all ages to 
their feet, and tune all spirits to a festive 
key, need no strenuous practice, no par- 
ticular talent to do them fullest justice. 

Mothers, wives, and aunts who keep up 
their music in this one direction have always 
a place in the hearts of the young. It is 
they, too, who keep the home spirit bright, 
and are sure of a welcome wherever they go. 
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THE ART OF ' ELOCUTION 

By MURIEL PEDLEY, L.R.A.M., "A.R.C.M. 

Pro/cssot 0/ Elocution at the Kensington School 0/ Music 
C onttHued from pa^e 3311, Part 27 

5. TONE AND RESONANCE 
Tone and Resonance— The Cultivation of a Good Voice — Voice Sounds — Consonants 


Mow come two of the most important 
points, tone and resonance. 

A naturally good voice has a full, rich 
sound, but, unfortunately, as is the case 
with other natural beauties, a really good 
voice is rare, and is rather a thing to be 
cultivated than to be found existing on 
every side. 

A reciter starting with a beautiful voice 
IS hajipy indeed, lor she at least jiossesses 
an msirument calculated to juodiue sweet 
sounds, whilst one who has first to improvci 
and wT,ll nigh make her instrument is heavily 
handica})})ed 111 tlie lace llovvtwau, slie can 
find comfoit in tlie old fable ol the liaie 
and the tortoise, w'IikIi still holds a large 
proportion of tiuth 

One finds constantly that tliose people 
who are gilted beyond the ordinary with 
ap])liances foi w'ork Lu k application and 
perseverance, and thereby let their brothers 
jioorer m possession of mstruinents, but 
richer m the \irtue ol " plodding, slip past 
tluMii and reach the goal first 

Now' theie is the cpiestion ol impioving 
the voice that is poor in ciuality Is this 
possible ^ Assuredly \'es, it the student 
will be w'lllmg to trcsul the difticult p<ith of 
driidgeiy, but the desired etlect wull not 
come with miiMculous speed, but only 
alter strenuous exertions on the part ol 
the student. The niuster or mistress can 
j)oint out the wmv, and guide the pupil, but 
thc) .ictiud w'ork must necossaiily tie accom- 
phsluul by the pujul licrseli. 

How to Achieve Beauty of Voice 

As in the case of the liiitterfly, its beautiful 
hues are due to its own struggles to esc ipe 
from the chrysalis, so must beauty of voice 
be achieved by the student through her owm 
mdiMclual efforts alter the desired effect. 
By listciiiiig to the best speakers, by hearing 
music and then practising to attain the sounds 
she has heard, by especial attention to brccith- 
iiig, and by singing softly one or tw'O notes w'ell 
W'lthin the compass of her voice, so wall she 
gradually develop her instrument, and as 
it IS said ‘‘ to him that hath .shall be given,'" 
so the student w’lll find that as she gradually 
overcomes her difficulties, her power wdll 
grow', and in time she w'lll find that she 
has mastered her w'cakness, and become 
strong. 

If a bell is cracked, its sound will not 
travel as far as it would if it were w'hole. 
The reason is that the crack takes from it 
its resonant quality, and it is resonance that 
makes sound carry. Many speakers and 
reciters lack this attribute, and their voices 
therefore sound fiat and uninteresting. It 
w'ill also be found that they have difficulty 


in making their words heeird all over a big 
hall or church. 

Too much stress cannot be laid on the 
necessity of cultivating a resonant tone, 
that brightens and vivifies the w'hole speech, 
w'hich, without it, w'ould but be like a lamp 
w'lthout a flame. 

How to Practise 

In order to gam resonance it is w'cll to 
practise a lew notes, singing them on ihc 
sound K, W'hich should ring well up into the 
liead — this sound is lull of brightness, and, 
if properly practised, a slight vibration wull 
be felt at the bridge of the no.se. After 
this has been re]>ecited several times, it is a 
good plan to speak some passage w itli as 
much of the E sound m the voice as possible. 
After the E the pupil can pass on to A, 
tJic ordinary A sound eis it is in the word 
“ fate,” and can practise keeping that 
sound bright and ringing. She must then 
pass on to the sound Aw', as m the w'ord 
“ aw'lul," and she wall have coupled with 
the bright tone a rich, deep cjuality. 

It wall be found that the^ cultivation of 
resonance will rebec e the throat of much 
si ram wMien speaking or reciting m jniblic, 
for wathout it the speakei has to battle 
m Older to be hcarcl, wheiTas with it a 
iialund and easy deliveiy is all that is 
1 equired 

A Parable 

Whem looking at a design, one sees liow 
each little line in it is dejHuidcnt on another, 
all Ixang necessary for the making of the 
w'liole, some lines delicate and fairylike, 
others strong and bold, but each the outcome 
of the other, and each imperative for the 
perfection ol the w'hole. 

A reciter stands, as it were, in the 
position ol one who is to copy a design 
in order to send it forth to the world. 
The design she has given to her in the shape 
ol the matter she is to recite, but it rests 
with her to give it fully and beautifully, or 
to misuse her powder by neglecting to give a 
faithful copy. The strong lines m the design 
stand in this case for the consonants, the 
fairylike lines for delicacy of tone. With- 
out the strong, bold consonant the design 
wall be but weak, and only a tepid interpre- 
tation W'lll be given. The greater the care 
exercised over consonants, the less will be 
the strain that wall fall to the vocal cords. 
Just as a builder must look to the foundations 
to see that they are well laid before he 
erects the building, so must the reciter look 
to her consonants, if her words are to express 
their fullest meaning. 

7'o be continued. 
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WOMAN IN HER GARDEN 


This section gives information on gardening topics which will be of value to all women — the 
woman who lives in town, the woman who lives in the country, irrespective of whether she has a large 

Ol small purse at her disposal. The 

range of subjects is very wide and includes ; I 

J'tar/iial Arlidi'i on Horthul- 

TJu Ve^^t table Gat den 

Con set vaiories 

iti) e 

Naim e Gat dens 

ft amt \ 

/'i07t’t‘r Cro7vinQ for Ft o fit 

H \itet Gat dens 

Bel, illasies 

Violet fat tin 

'I'he II indo7V Garden 

Cit eetilioiiu'f 

Frctii h Gat dt ns 

famous Gardens oj England 

Vit/ttie^f etr.y etc. 


FILAHTEHG SFRBMQ FILOWER=BEOS 

By HELEN COLT, F.R.H.S. 

Di/*lo>iia 0/ the Royal Ho tame Society 

Gardening in the Grass— A Few Colour Suggestions — May-Flowering Tulips — Old-Fashioned 
Flowers— Wallflower Beds — The Right Way to Plant Bulbs 


Cpring flowers are delightful alter the 
long, dreary season ot winter, but if 
beautiful results are to be obtained wuth 
bulbs and other plants, a linn foundation 
must be laid belore autumn is over 

I'lie first l)ul])S whieli we associate wdh 
spring arc aconites and snowdrops, and 
these are charming where planted in thick 
masses in some slnidy corner, or on a gr«issy 
bank, where, il they thrive, they may be 
left undisturlied lor years Other bulbs 
wdiich can be treated in this wav with gicat 
success arc the daflodil and pheasant’s eve 
nauissus, also jonc|uils, and some ol the 
wilder sorts ol tulips and tulip species. 

Bulb-planting in the Qra.ss 

“ Gardening iii the grass ” has become a 
recognised feature of late ^a'ars, and among 
the other early bulbs which can be used 
most effectively in this way are crocuses, 
white, purple, and yellow, grajie hyacinths, 
Siberian squills, ancl the mauve-hued scilla 
cainpanulata, which is so especially beautiiul 
in evening light. 

Tn planting bulbs in the grass, neatness is 
recjuired in removing the sods, unless a 
special tool (Barr’s bulb-planter) is used for 
the purpose. The hole made should be not 
less than three inches deep for bulbs larger 
than crocuses. Anemones, ranunculi, and 
the beautiful blue chionodoxa ((dory of the 
Snow) are other pretty bulbs to grow in the 
grass. 

In arranging beds of bulbs for the spring, 
definite colour schemes should be thought 
out. For instance, blue crocuses can form 
the centre of a round bed, encircled by a 
band of snowy white, and an edging of 


reticulated iris can repeat the colour of the 
purple crocus The pale blue of grape 
hyacinths makes a charming .sel-oll to the 
yellow^ ol early narcissi 'J uhps also can be 
arranged in colour schemes, using scv'eral 
grades of colour in pink, crimson, and 
white, or in white, yellow', orange, and 
terra-cotta. 

A Few Colour Suggestions 

Pink hyacinths look btst where combined 
vMth w'liitc varieties, and decq) purple looks 
v\ell at the centre ol a bed, where it can be 
shaded off through ])orcekiin blue to white, 
v\ith perhaps a suggestion of bufl intro- 
duced. A mass of the silky rose-crimson 
tulip called Pro.serpme makes a beautiful 
feature by itsc'lf, l)ut if flic icliel of an 
edging of })mk and white doulilc daisies can 
be afforded, the effect is more beautiful still. 

Some of the very best clfects for bedding 
in the late .sjiring however, are to be created 
by using the Ikirrot, Darwin, Cottage, and 
other May-flow ering tulips which have lately 
become so fashionable, and these can be 
combined wuth spring-flowering herbaceous 
plants, cither in sej^arate beds or in a mixed 
border. A snenv- white tulip such as C'ygnet 
looks beautiful where the flowers arise from 
among masses ol purple or lilac-coloured 
aubretia ; and yellow May tulips can be 
used 111 the same way. (Jthcr cottage tulips 
in lilac or pale rose should be arranged with 
a stronger tint of rose or with yellow' iilyssum 
(appropriately called (jold Dust), while deep 
rose-pink tulips may have a groundwork of 
forget-me-nots. 

The bright scarlet, crimson and orange of 
Gesneriana varieties make splendid splashes 
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of colour in herbaceous borders, and two 
other attractive tulips — namely, Clara Butt, 
a beautiful pink, and La Mervcille. a 
gorgeous terra-cotta, whose shaj)e recalls a 
Grecian vase — are valuable for this purpose. 

Tulip Planting 

May-flowering tulips also should be grown 
in combination with wallflowers, putting 
dark crimson or maroon with the paler 
yellow wallflower, while dark wallflowers 
make a s})lendid foil to clear yellow tulijis 
siirh as (iolden Crown or Bouton d’Or. 
Pink, white, and scarlet double daisies make 
a quaint, okl-fashioned border to formal beds, 
but, like forget-me-nots, they are best ]nit 
in among the bulbs when spring comes, if 
the soil hapjiens to be wet and heavy In 
warm, light soils the middle of October will 
be an excellent time for planting forget- 
me-nots, and dividing daisies 

t'omjiaralively few jieojile know' the 


\ariegatcd arabis, yet it is more attractive 
in foliage than the green. The best way to 
increase a siqiply ol arabis is by jiulling the 
old plants to jneces m autumn and replanting 
the tufts, each with a ]nece of root. If this 
IS done, a siilendid mass of edging will be 
produced for the follows ng simng. Aubretia 
should divide well in the same way. Cut- 
tings ol arabis may be struck from the tutts 
ol foliage immediately alter the flowering 
season is past. Golden-leaved thyme and 
golden balm are other pretty foliage plants 
for edging spring flower-beds. 

Old-fashioned Sprins: Flowers 
Primroses are a beautiful feature in the 
shady part of the spring flower-garden, and 
can be divided with advantage in spring or 


autumn. Dog-tooth violets also can be put 
in. Polyanthuses are charming plants for 
spring bedding, and can be planted at the 
present time, either where they are to flow'er, 
or in nursery beds until spring, w’hen they 
can be lifted, each wuth a good ball of soil, 
and be planted where they arc to remain. 
It is necessary to stretch cotton across the 
little plants, as birds are vcr\>^ fond of their 
succulent tips, and peck at them unmerci- 
fully. The auricula is another charming, 
old-fashioned plant which might be seen 
oftener m the spring garden. I'he com- 
moner sorts may be growm wuth great success 
in towm and will increase with remarkable 
rajiidity. 

(_)ther plants to brighten the herbaceous 
border m siting arc the old-fashioned 
honesty, and perennial candytuft, the latter 
making a splendid show' m shade as well as 
sun Hcpaticas. also, arc charming little 
flowers which are 
not grown often 
enough, and the 
beautiful Iritillaria 
in many colours 
should be planted 
more frequently 
Pansies and \ lolas 
are a host in them- 
selves, a 11 (1 if 
divided and planted 
out m light soils at 
the present time, 
they will make a 
charming back- 
ground to j\r a y 
t u 1 1 }) b or other 
bulbs, especially 
the ])ale yellow', 
mauve, and white 
varieties for the 
darker tulqis, and 
the deeper yellow's 
and purjiles as a 
setting to })aler 
tints. Many of the 
saxifrages and other 
rock jilants will be 
at their best m 
spring ; and m every 
garden, towm or 
country, large or 
small, the little saxifraga umbrosa, or 
London Pride, should be found, w ith its neat 
tufts of foliage and misty eflect of flowers 
If further plants are required for carpeting 
beds beneath the bulbs, ajuga reptans, 
large and small-leaved periw'inkle, sedum 
acre and sedum glaucum will provide a 
good choice. Whenever conditions are pos- 
sible, some hardy annuals should be sowm 
in autumn, as by this means they wall come 
into bloom early in the year. Among these 
should be mentioned annual candytufts, 
w'hite, pink, and purple, soapwort, collmsia, 
golden bartonia, hmnanthes, blue and white 
nemophila, and Virginian stock. Alpine 
phloxes and the silene, or catchfly, are other 
plants for putting in at the present time. 



The polyanthus is a charming plant for spring bedding, and one which will grow well in a town garden 

Lopyt ill' i>oni 
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A Garden of Wallflowers 

But the paramount features of the spring 
garden will be its wallflower beds — in pale 
sulphur and gold, blood-red and bronze, the 
varieties being planted either separately or 
together, or, again, combined with such 
flowers as the poet’s narcissus, and set m a 
framework of blue forget -mc-nots, yellow 
alyssum, or the double arabis 

Unless the soil of the garden is a heavy 
clay, or the atmosjihere specially cold and 
wet, wallflowers, which should have been 
sown in June and become sturdy plants by 
the autumn, will be ])lanted out in October. 
Be careful that they are put m firml\', and 
let the beds chosen be as ojicn and well- 
drained as ])()ssible. T 1 these conditions 
cannot be secured, it is better to defer 
planting the w^allflowers until February 

'J'hc subject of flowering shrubs is dealt 
with elsewhere in E\'ERV Woman’s En- 
cyclopttdia (jiage 1043 . Vol 2 ). .so that the 
charms of sjiring-flowenng trees need not 
be dwelt upon here Some of the earliest 
to flow'cr arc the ]uett\ little native heath 
(erica carnea), rhododendron pra?cox, and 
the sweet-scented me/ereum. x\mong yellow- 
flowered shrubs for wry early effect m 
spring are corylojisis. winter jasmine, and 
forsythia suspensa, while the almonds and 
cherries will follow a little later, and be 
succeeded in their turn by a wealth of 
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shrubs, laden with beautiful flowers, and 
making a splendid background to spring 
flower-beds. 

The Ris^ht Way to Plant Bulbs 

A w'ord should be said in conclusion as to 
the right method of bulb planting. The 
ground having been previously prepared by 
trenching and manuring, bulbs should be 
set out m the design intended for planting. 
Holes should be made with a trow^el, and the 
bulb .should usually be put in at least double 
its own depth Thus, daffodils will be 
planted four inches deeji, and crocuses two 
inches only, while grape hyacinths wall be 
put only an inch below the siirfcice It is 
not good to use a dibble for bulb-planting, 
unless the soil is really light, as this tool is 
inclined otherwise to cake the soil annind 
the bulb and interfere wath free rooting 
It is advisable to put a little sand at the 
base of bulbs when planting, to assist free 
drainage and hinder decay. Tn covering 
the bulbs, make the soil firm w ith the handle 
of the trowad Bulb-j)lanting should be 
started from the front of the lied, wairkmg 
backwards, and using boards for the feet 
il necessary Delicatt* bulbs may be jiro- 
tected from frost by jflac mg straw^ bracken- 
leaves or fir-branches over the bed, thi*? 
protecting material being removed as soon 
as it IS safe to do so 


FRUIT FARMIHC FOR PROFIT 

By A. C. .MARSHALL, F.R.H.S. 

Atithcr of Small Uohiin^'ifor Women” lower Culture for Prof ctc» 

Lontinucd /tom paet 333t>, Part zj 

The Gathering and Storing of Fruit — Disposing of the ** Seconds" — When Trees Fail — Shelter — 

Moss on Bark — Fruit it Pays to Grow 


'T’iie tenderness of fruit as the ripening period 
IS arrived at is most noticeable, and 
it IS surprising how' cpiiekly badly g.ithered 
specimens wall become mildewed and rotten. 
Apples, for instance, that are biuised in the 
slightest degree will often become blackened 
wath decay in a single week, and fruit of all 
kinds must be handled wath the care one 
W'ould bestow upon fancy china 

From the end of July till the close of the 
season windfall fruit is unavoidable Most 
of it will be found to be inlected wath grubs, 
and the insect pests are usually the cause of 
its leaving the parent tree so long before the 
appointee! time. Occasionally, too, windfalls 
arc Nature’s way of thinning the crop from 
an overloaded tree, and m reality they are 
not alwaiys the loss to the grower one might 
imagine. 

Selling the Windfalls 

As for the disposal of windfall fruit, in a 
rough and ready Saturday market in a small 
township it will sometimes find a buyer, but 
the prices seldom pay for packing and car- 
riage. To find a pig-keeper who will give a 
trifle to fetch away the stuff is perhaps the 
best method. 

The gathering of fruit is a serious under- 


taking Pick a lew^ days too soon, and the 
fruit will not keep , delay, and it will become 
over-npe. The precise time' is wdien tlic 
slems come eiway easily, and if you cannot 
hi( an apple or jiear 111 the hand wathoiit its 
becoming detached, it is not fully rij^e. In 
any c.isc, it is better to be .1 da\ or so before 
time than a week late. Never pick fiuit 
when it IS wet nor w^liilst the morning dew' 
still rests upon it. 

The Storing of Fruit 

The majority of fruit will be sold outright 
at the earliest possible moment, partly to 
get rid of the responsibility, and to realise 
on one’s assets, and also to catch the market. 
A certain amount, however, will have to be 
stored till it matures, and too much care 
ceinnot be exercised in this direction. 

The ideal place is a cosy, frost-proof store- 
house containing a number of shelves suitable 
for the purpose. On these i^elvcs the fruit 
is laid, the apples with their eyes upwairds 
(the eye is the opposite end to the stem), and 
pears on their side. So far as possible, each 
individual specimen should not actually 
touch another, and if the fruit can be placed 
on two or three thicknesses of newspaper, so 
much the better. Straw is not advisable for 
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use with fruit that has to be kept some time, 
because it causes a tainted flavour, and hay 
shoulf’ only be used with fruit that has to be 
stored Ici a short period, such as mid -season 
pears. 

It IS not a good plan to store fruit in large 
quantilies in one’s dwelling-house. Tlic 
sickly aroma emitted from ripening apples 
tincl })ears is most objectionable, and a store- 
house STiecially provided becomes a necessity. 
In the Wisley Gardens of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society there is a fruit storage shed 
constructed of wood tliatched both on tlie 
sides and roof witli lirusliwood ; it is not only 
extremely serviceable, but most pictures cjue 
into the bargain. Certainlv tlie warehouse 
should be strongly and cosily built, so that 
frost may lie rigorously excluded. 


On the shehes of the storage place the 
varieties of fiiiit should be kept quite 
separate. As soon as the fruit is picked it 
should be taken to the shed, and at once 
laid upon the shelves, being wiped oxer xxitli 
a dry cloth if at all damp There are special 
fruit-pickmg baskets, which hold half a 
bushel, and which are sold by all dealers at 
about half-a-ciown apiece. When picked, 
fruit should not be mox^'d from one recep- 
tacle to another if it can possibly be avoided. 
The picking-baskets in question are equipped 
with a long handle, and arc taken into the 
tree by the person gathering ; attached to 
the handle of the basket is a piece of bent 


iron like an overgrown meat-hook, xx^hich 
is placed over a suitable bough to hold the 
basket xvdiere it is required at the moment. 

Pears, such as Williams’s Bon Cretien, that 
have to be picked a few days before they 
ripen, on account of the xvasps, may be 
brouglit into condition in a few days by 
storing them carefully m new hay. The 
fruit must be set out in a single layer on a 
good pad of the hay in a cool, airy place, and 
w hen carefully picked and looked after it xx ill 
come to splendid condition in a very short 
time. 

Naturally, it is only profitable to the fruit- 
grower to store and care for the fruit of the 
first grade. The stuff ol jioorer quality — 
" seconds,” as it is professionally knoxxm — 
should b(^ disposed ol xvithout delay. The 
jam-makers xvill take sound fruit that only 
lacks size, and there is usually a market to 
b(‘ found lor the produce that is slightly 
mleiior to the best. In the case of jilums — 
particularly m a sjxirse season — the jam 
manufacturers are eager for fruit, and it is a 
fact that one season a grower in Kent, only 
txvcnty-thiee miles from the metropolis, 
(lesjiatched jilums to Cork, in Ireland, for tlie 
purposes of jam-makmg, tlie cajntal jxiies 
more than n'lnuneiatmg him for the inci eased 
carriage. Incidentally, it may be mentioned 
that xvheii jilums x\ ere only making one penny 
a pound in Covent Garden Market, l.oiidoii, 
tliey xx'cre being sold x\holesalc for sixpence 
a jiound m the h'merald Isle ! So much lor 
the present system ol distribution 1 

Sickly Trees, 

Even in the best -regulated orchards there 
aic Cendant to be >'oimg trees that fail 111 
tlu'ir first or second .seasons. The stems may 
be green enough, but tliey slied their Icaxxs 
at midsnmmer, and tlie xveod of tlie top 
blanches blackcms and shrivels. It is true 
that there is life in tlu^ trunk, and m time 
the tiec xvill ultimately iccox^n*, Imt it is 
usually so long getting ovei this initial dying- 
back iliat it xvould be far more profitable to 
replace it xxith a nexv specimen. 

livery Sej)t ember the groxver should make 
a point ol going rouncl a nexvly planted 
orchard noting any trees that cue failing m 
this maimer At tlie time a j^iiece of Ixist 
may be tied to the trunk, or a gash be cut in 
the bark xvith a knife as the signal ol con- 
demnation. The xx'eakhng can then be dug 
up and destroyed 

In an early article m tins scries, the xvritcr 
adxnsed Innt-gioxxers to select sites that xvcrc- 
genially situated, aw^ay from cutting xxnnds, 
and oi)en only to the south. In some cases, 
hoxvcx ei , it mu.st be inevitable that the only' 
spot axMilable is one with a xveak side from 
x\ Inch northerly or easterly winds may 
wicak their damage. 

In such circumstances, a sheltering 
belt of trees should be planted as a xvind- 
break or shield to guard the fruit-trees. 
Laich IS a good subject for this purpose, 
and so is beech. It should, however, only be 
planted on the north or east. 
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How often one notices a kind of green 
moss on the trunks and main stems of fruit- 
trees, particularly on apples ! It is unhealthy 
in appearance and in effect, and should not 
be tolerated on any account. One remedy 
IS to mix ordinary garden lime with water, 
and to apply it to the tree by the simple 
expedient of a whitewasher’s brush. This 
plan IS, however, regarded as rather old- 
lash ioned nowadays, when every fruit- 
grower possesses a spraying machine, and a 
better plan is to syringe the trees with a 
caustic soda solution such as is sold by all 
sundnesmen in canisters varying in size 
according to one’s reciuircments. 

Fruit it Pays to Grow 

Apricots. This is, ol course, a delightful 
fruit, but it can hardly be regarded as a 
profitable outdoor class Except in most 
favoured spots, it is not grown as a standard 
in this country, but it Jrcqucntly succeeds on 
i\ south wall that is completely sheltered. 

A dwarl-tnuned tree lor a wall costs from 
3s to 5s , and should be ])lanted 111 soil 
with which mortar rubble has been 
liberally mingled 

Breda is a hardy variety and a good 
grower Moorpark is large, and the 
most ad.iptable lor all soils , Blen- 
heim IS a good bearer 

Bj.ackbi.rry ( )i recent years the 
r.using ol blackbcTries as acultiv.ited 
crop has been on the increase, and 
there is always a demand for first-class 
fruit 

To grow blackberries to ]ierfec- 
tion, an 0])cn, sunny spot should be 
selected, and the soil should be clec])ly 
dug and thoroughly enriched with 
manure A \ery good plan is to 
erect stout jioles six leet in height and 
ten ieet a]iart, and to stiMin along 
them lengths ol galvanised ware, 
allowing two feet between each tier 

The stools-- as the roots are 
termed — should be ]ilanted li\ e feet 
apart, and the strands as they a]j- 
pear should be tied to the wires In 
habit the blackberry is much like the 
raspberry- that is to say, it fruits 
U])on the wood of the ])revious year’s 
growth f'orthis reason the fruiting 
wood of the jirescnt season should 
be cut out directly harvesting is 
over, and the new year’s wood carefully tied 
m. In the autumn a top-dressing ol short 
manure is highly beneficial. 

When planting, the canes should be 
shortened to force new growth from below, 
and in course of time, as the stools become 
overgrowm, they should be renewed with 
fresh specimens The best varieties ol 
blackberry stools are stocked by all nursery- 
men at from sixpence to a shilling per root, 
and it is highly advisable to purchase the 
best 

Bullace. (See Damson.) 

Cherry. A cherry orchard is a perfect 
delight. The livid mass of pink blossom, the 


fine, upstanding trees, with their bright 
green leaves anci showy bark, the luscious- 
ness of the hanging fruit — it carries one away 
in imagination 

As a practical proposition, a cherry 
orchard is most remunerative — after many 
years When once established, it will yield 
as much per acre as any other fruit, but the 
tree is of somewhat slow^-growing habit, and 
one has to wait a considerable time for 
returns When planting an orchard, the 
trees should be set twenty-four feet apart, 
and at this distance seventy-five specimens 
w ill be required to the acre If they are w ell- 
growai trees at the time of delivery from the 
nurser3mian, the^’ should require but little 
subsequent pruning, the cherry being pruned 
less than any other orchard tree 

To obtain quicker profits than large stand- 
ards w^ould yield, the writer recommend'^ 
trained wall trees Cirowing flat : gainst the 
wall, it IS an casv matter to sus])cnd a piece ol 
archangel matting in front of them to protect 
blossom from frost, and one must bear in 
mind that the (herrv' is the first fruit to 


blossom Then, again, thinning can be 
practised on wall fruit with ease, thus 
ensuring far finer individual clusters, and 
later, when ripening begins, netting can be 
brought into use to keep aw ay binls. 

The soil in which chcrry-trccs arc jilantcd 
should be w^cll worked to a goodly depth, and 
where it is deficient in that property, some 
lime must be added, not 01 masse, but m 
reasonable proportion, carelully intermingled 
with the subsoil From time to time, as the 
tree matures, more lime should be provided, 
even if it is only placed on the s irfacc and 
lightly hoed in 

To be continued. 



Mid'season pears likely to be affected by wasps are p.cked shortly before 
ripening and brought into condition m a bed of new hay 
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'fiiK of K\kuv Woman’s ENcytu oivKni\ gi\es instruction and practicil information 

on every kind of lecreation. 

y V/r iluti ttiti'Iio) ilu \ on all 

such suh)erts have been consulted, 

and contiihute exhaustive ai tides 

e\eiy foitnigiil, lh.il,\vhcn the \ < l <>!* ldia completed, the section will form a standard 

refeience lihiary on \\oman's rccication. 

Sports 

Hobbies 

Pastimes 

r.o’t 

Pholi\[iJ af'iiy 

Caui Canith 

l iin' 11 7 ('mns 

(7/ /A Ca)7'in\ 

J\ii>nis(rv 

l/nn/ni^ 

Jit 11 / I) on Jrof/: 

J 01 /mil 7\l/in‘^ oy Caids 

Jiinfti S/'(V/s 

Painliiii^ on Sa/in 

Holidays 

' Jnl// 

J\iin(ini^ on Pottivy 

Cai aviinnin^ 

//) > r 

J\^koi II on: 

Cam ^'in^ 

J/e/(V /// ; 

hn'/iooi k 

7 / ary/Z/n:; 

A’cviv//;;, 1 /i 

Cant Iniskct llof/i', etc. 

Cyi/ini;, e/t.^ etc. 


IBAS]KET=BAILIU 


A Game that May be Played Indoors or Outdoors- 
Court—Passing — Guards — Ruics- 

Daskli' Ball orif^inatcd in the Ihiitcd 
^ Stales, \\here it is, ])erhaps, the most 
]iopular <)1 women’s ^^'lmcs, but it enjoys a 
well deserved and growing popularity m 
this country 

Mol only IS it gaining ground as a recrea- 
tion paituulaily suitable for gymnasia 
wdiuh ha\e lady membeis, but it h.is been 
adopted by a l.irge number ol schools, 
jirivate and high schools, as well as those 
under the direct control of the sl<ite educa- 
tional authontu's 'I'he fact that it may be 
])laycd indoor^, when climatic conditions are 
against the holding ol hoc key and lacrosse 
matches, is a strong point in its favour. 


< loo £e€t'- - 



Fig. i. Diagram showing the plan of a basket.'ball ground with the 
a'Side. C, Centre , A C, Attack Centre . D C. Defence Centre ; 

xeeoer . G S, Coal Shooter 


-Number and Position of Players—The Field or 
-General Hints — Suitable Dress 

Indeed, to these games it threatens to become 
in the near future a serious rival 

As a game it is deserving of the greatest 
encouragement, calling as it docs for a con- 
siderable measure of phj-sical activity, 
though this IS in no way exaggerated. It 
rc'cjnires, too, no slight amount ol skill, and 
provides lor a suflieicncy ol that bodily 
exercise which is necessary lor tlie retaining 
ol good health in combination with that 
“ game " spirit, without which there e.aii be 
no true recreation, 

The game, which may be played both 
indoors and out ot doors, is cmjihatically 
one that lends itsell to general enjoy- 
ment, lor no very 
extensive space is 
necessary lor its 
playing. The 
fact, moreover, 
that the game is 
possible with a 
variable number 
ol players is dis- 
tinctly in ,itb 
favour. In addition, 
it IS not encum- 
bered by an over- 
whelming list of 
rules 

The proper size 
of a playing-field 
is loo feet by 50 
feet. When the 
game is played 
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position of pUyers (both teams), seven 
A. Attack ; D. Defence ; C K, GoaL 
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within a gymnasium, these dimensions may 
be reduced, according to the area at disposal, 
but the relative proportions should be un- 
altered. 

When played in a gymnasium, the side 
boundary lines arc, as a rule, dispensed with, 
it helving been found that these (three feet 
from the wall in the American game) tend 
to reduce the playing space too greatly, and 
at the same time to make the game slow^er, 
and thus less attractive, than w^hen the walls 
of the building are used as the boundaries. 
In the indoor game “ out of bounds ** is a 
state of affairs w^hich docs not exist. 

The teams may consist of five, seven, or 
nine plavers, including the captain on either 
side. Most ])layers arc agreed that, for the 
indoor game, seven is Ine best number ; but 
when playing out of doors, more space being 
available, nine gives the best ])lay- The 
game is controlled by a single referee or 
umpire. 

The marking out of the field or court is 
shown in the annexed diagram, together 
with the jiosition of players in a seven a-side 
game. (Fig, i.) 

The net or basket into which it is the 
object of the players to throw, lob, or strike 
the ball is hung at a height of 12 feet from 
the ground, and should be of a diameter of 
22 inches. The ball used is almost invari- 
ably an ordinary Association footbcill. 

The diagram given here explains 
clearly the position of the several jilayers. 
The ground is divided by chalk lines into 
three equal sections, and an equal number 
of players of either team stand in each. 


Those belonging to any one section are 
permitted to cross one line during the course 
of play. Thus, those in the goal sections 
may cro.ss into the centre section, and those 
in the centre into either of the goal sections, 
but a goal section player may not cross into 
the other goal section. 

Each play(n* is marked by a member of the 
opposing team. Thus the goalkeeper has 
beside her the goal shooter of the opposing 
team, the attack is marked by the defence, 
the attacking centres by the defending 
centres, and the centre by the opposing 
centre 

In the middle of the intermediate section 
is the centre circle — six feet in diameter — on 
either side of w^hich, and outsi le at the 
commencement of the game, stand the 
centres, facing inw^ards The game is started 
by the referee bouncing the ball in the middle 
of the circle, when the centres rush to seize 
it. (Fig 2 ) Both hands on the ball gives 
possession. If a player have both hands on 
the ball, and an opponent but one, the ball 
belongs to the one who is holding w^ith both 
hands, and she is at liberty at once to transfer 
it to a fellow player. Striking the ball out 
of a jilayer’s hands is forbidden, and, being 
a foul, is punished by a free throw to the 
opposing .side. 

A free throw^ must be at the basket ; the 
ball must not be peisscd to a fellow player. 
When a free throw is taken, no opponent 
shall be within nine feet ol the thrower. 

In the event of two jilayers each having 
both hands on the ball together. Held Ball 
results, and the referee bounces the ball 
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between them, they standing three feet 
apart. (Fig. 3 ) 

The hall may be thrown overhead, along 
the ground, lobbed, or struck with the open 
])alm ; it may also be bounced so that it 
rebounds to.wards a friendly player, but 
bouncing and catching the ball by the same 
})hiyer is torbidden. But the jilaycr with 
the ball must not run with it or retain it for 
longer than five seconds. Kicking or fisting 
the ball, or sti iking with the knee, is a foul, 
and punished as such, as is also a direct 
])hysical interference with a jilayer who has 
the ball 'fhe foul allowed by the umpire, 
a tree throw is given against the offending 
side. II a goal result, it counts for tw'o 
points. A goal scoied in tlie ordinary way 
fr m the centre section counts three points ; 


keeper when the ball has reached* the hands 
of the goal shooter and she attempts a throw 
at the basket. 

When the game is played out of doors, and 
the ball goes out of bounds, the players 
following it, the one who first handles it 
after the line is crossed must throw it back 
into play without loss of time, and in a 
straight line from where she is standing. 

Usually a game lasts about half an hour, the 
teams changing ends when the first halt is 
completed h'or indoor playing a gymnastic 
costume is most suitable , for out of doors, 
ordinary hockey dress is desirable. 

It might be ihought that a game presents 
a scene of almost chaotic confusion, but such 
is not actually so A definite place is 
assigned to evx'ry player, and she is expected 



Fig. 3. Held ball Two players each have both hands on the ball In this case, the referee bounces the ball between them, they 

standing three feet apart 


one made from between the centre and end 
lines counts two points. 

Although full oi vigour and movement the 
game is anything but a violent one, all rough- 
ness being rigorously prohibited. Charging 
and injiping are not permitted, nor is it 
lawful to catch hold of an opponent. Un- 
intentional colliding with an opjioncntis not 
considered a foul. 

The ball pi ogresses from player to player 
by moans of passing, and care is retiuired 
that the pass is not made into an opponent's 
hands. Interception of tlic ball during a 
pass is quite legal, as is guarding the ball 
against being passed wdicn in an opponent's 
possession, ahvays jiroviding the guard is 
not of the foul kind illustrated in Fig. 4. 
The guard depicted in Fig. 5 is a fair guard. 
'Tua. romGs into use bythe goal- 


to retain it so far as the exigencies of the 
game will ]icrmit Ivxcept this be carried 
out. a hopeless muddle results, unattractive 
to pla^^ers and sjicc'tators alike 

The whole essence of the game is the 
pa.ssing of the Ixill to some player most 
favourably situated for throw^ing it into the 
basket (and this, by the wuy, is an accom- 
plishment requiring a considerable amount of 
practice, coolness as well as accuracy ol 
hand and eye being requisite), and, except 
a fellow player be in her jiroper place, passing 
w ith this olijcct is useless, and the game de- 
generates into a vague tossing of the ball 
hither and thither. 

Rules 

I. The referee opens the game by bounc- 
ing the ball in the centre of the court or 
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or struck into the net or 
basket. If it be made be- 
tween the centre lines it 
counts three points, while 
one made from the field 
between the centre and end 
lines counts two points. 

5 Kiekinj>^ or striking 
the ball, e.xcejit wuth the 

open ])aliri, running wiJh 
Ihe ball, wrenching it from 
an opponent’s grasp, or 
any intcrlerence with an 
()p})onent while handling a 
b.ill, IS reckoned a foul, ami 
u})(>n sucli being allowed 
by the referee, the u)iponcnts 
may claim one ])oint, or 
ac ( ept a free throw' for a 
goal from any jioint at 
least twenty feet from the 
oj^ponent’s ring or basket 
Sliould a goal result, it 

scores tw’o jioints, but if it 
fail, the ball remains m 
])lay and the one point 
field, wh('re it must lie first touched by one cannot be claimed 

of the centre players (> When the ball goes out of bounds, the 

2. 'file bah m<\y be caught or lu'ld in any jilayer who first handles it must throw it 
way, or be throw n or striK k in any direction, l)a( k into the field m a straight line from 

by one or both h.inds, the fist not being where she stands. 

clenched, but no jihiyer must altempt to 7. WIkui two players are holding the ball, 
]uill or snatch or remo\e the b<dl from the and its ]K)ssesMon is disputed, the referee 
hands o( one ol the o])posing team. must bounc e the ball at that spot, if wnthin 

S It is the ])layei’s duty to do her the field, or just wnthin the boundary if it be 
utmost to interc ejit ttu' b«dl when it has left out of bounds. 

an opponent’s hands, but she must not run <S If either side wnlfully obstruct or 
w ith it or ndain it more than five seconds delay the game, the referee may order a 
-j A goal IS made when the ball is thrown free throw' for goal to the opjiouents. 





Fig. 5. Fair guard, in which the “chucker” is allowed an unimpeded opportunity of throwing the ball 
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A Use for Small Scraps of Velvet or Velveteen —Brushes and Paint — Where to Look for Designs — 

Making Up the Penwipers 


T’hesk quaint and novel penwipers are 
^ so simple and fascinating to make 
that they will be the delight of the children 
(boys as well as girls), 
who like making some- 
thing to give for 
Christmas and birth- 
day presents ; and 
will prove equally 
popular with the 
grown-ups, to make 
for small presents, or 
for sale at bazaars, at 
which they sell very 
readily. 

To begin with, will 
be required a few odd 
scraps of velvet, or 
velveteen, which, if 
not already among 
pieces put by by yourself, it will not be 
difficult to obtain from friends. Scraps from 
fancy-work or dressmaking which arc 
ajiparently of no use for anything, and would 
probably be consigned to the wastc-paj)cr 
basket, arc quite sufficient 
for these trifles. Anyone 
who docs ])okcr work on 
velvet will have any amount 
of such scraps. 

The other materials 
necessary are a lead pencil, 
a few cheap oil paints, one 
or two chea}) brushes (the 
best kind to use for this 
work are stiff ones made of 
lion hair, costing id. each), 
a poker point, such as is 
used for poker work , or if 
one does not possess such a 
thing, what will do equally 
well for this purpose, two 
or three metal meat skewers. 

By placing the points of these skewers 
in a clear fire, they will, in a few seconds, 
become red-hot, and can be used alternately 
as soon as each cools. 

Having first drawn, or traced, the selected 
design upon the velvet, outline and mark, 
with the heated point of 
the poker or skewer. 

Quaint designs suitable 
for the purpose may 
be found in many 
children’s picture-books ; 

Buster Brown’s “ Tige ” 
looks well, as docs also 
I he well-known lucky 
black cat, and many 
others, such as jesters, 
clowns’ faces, etc. 

Having marked the 
design, the next thing 
to be done is the 
c o 1 o u r i n g , and when 


this is done, there 
only remains to wait 
a day or so until the 
paint has dried, and 
then again to hunt 
for odd pieces, but this 
time, of scraps of dark 
cloth for the penwiper 
itself. Having ob- 
tained some, cut out 
several pieces the ex- 
act size and shape of 
the design, and after 
sewing neatly and 
strongly through the 
centre, get a little 

scccotme or glue, and 

having put some on 

the topmost piece of 
cloth, carefully place 
the velvet on to it and the penwiper is 
then completed. 

Anyone can make these jienwipcrs, even 
if they have no knowledge of painting, as 
the colour requires little more than 

rubbing on, and as to the 
cost, it is practically 
nothing, the paints and 

brushes being the only 
materials wdiich have to 
be bought. 

Those who wash to w'ork 
for bazciars are often de- 
t(‘rred from so doing by 
the fact that, their jnirscs 
being limited, expense 
becomes a serious factor in 
buying necessary materials 
or tools. Here is a w^ay in 
which they can fulfil their 
desire and help to con- 
tribute what every bazaar 
stallholder so earnestly 
desires — ^a truly original article which will sell 
like the proverbial hot cakes. Many sales of 
work have a stall devoted to the sale of one 
article only, and the pincushion and pen- 
waper stall is no new feature, but the 
contents of such a stall is always open to new 
ideas, especially if they 
can be sold at a popular 
price. These little 
oddities comply wdth 
both conditions, and are 
sure to be a success. Of 
course, as they are such 
simple trifles, the aim of 
the w^orkcr should be to 
produce good wwkman- 
ship, and as quaint an 
effect as possible. If this 
latter, particularly, is 
achieved, there wall be 
no “ left-overs ” to dis- 
courage the stallholder. 
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FAHCY FHGEOHS AS PETS 


By F. J. S. CHATTERTON, Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medallist, Paris, 1910-11 
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Pigeons that Like to be Petted — Good Points of Pouters — How to Keep Them and Feed Them — 
Origin of Pouters — The Different Varieties 


'The Pouter pigeon is conbidered one of the 
^ aristocracy of the ])igeon world, and has 
been greatly admired for very many >ears 
in all parts of the world where it is known 

It IS one of the most suitable breeds of 
fancy pigeons for a 
lady to keej), as it 
IS easily tamed, 
and soon gets to 
know its owner, 
and allows her to 
handle and stroke 
it. In fact, it likes 
being noticed and 
spoken to, and 
will fly on to her 
arm when called, 
and feed from her 
hand without any 
sign of fear or 
nervousness. 

This, however; 
depends on the 
way it is treated. 

For instance, when 
starting in the 
Pouter fancy, it is 
advisable to take 
one of the birds and 
put it into a pen 
about three feet 
square for an houi 
or two each day, 
and gradually get 
it to take some 


food from the hand, such as hemp seed, of 
which Poutcis are very lond 

Occasionally the owner may take the bird 
up gently in the hand and stroke it, and then 
})lace it biick in the pen again, rejieating the 

f 



Red pied Pouter p geon and blue pied of the same variety. Of these, the latter is the more popular. U 
should have two black bars on each wing and a bar on the tail. Pouter pigeons make charming pets 
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process after a short time, not forgetting to measured nearly twenty inches, although 

talk to it while doing so, to accustom it to seventeen or eighteen is reckoned a very 

the voice. good length The length of the leg is the next 

After a few days of this training it will thing to be examined in a Pouter — t e., 

know its new owner, and come forward at from the upper joint of the thigh in sight to 

once for the hemp seed, and to be talked to the end of the toe-nail , and in thisjiroperty 

and petted. some pigeons have excelled wonderfully. 

It IS this confidence and the ease with which “ The next piojierty to be considered is the 
they can be tamed that makes I*outcrs such crop, which ought to be large and round, 

favourites wath a great many people, esjicvnally towards the beak, filling behind the 

especially lady fanciers. There is a con- neck, so as to cov'^er the shoulders, and tie 

siderable amount of doubt in regard to neatly oft at the shoulders, and form a perfect 

the origin of the Pouter jiigeon, but it is globe. 

generally considered that the bird was, to some ‘ ‘ The smaller the girth (or waiist) the better, 

extent, bred from the old Dutch ('ropj)cr because by this means a contrast of beautiful 

pigeon. Pouter pigeons w ere great favourites shape is given to the w hole bird.’’ 

and largely bred by fanciers in l.ondon many 

years agof but now (dit) a considerable A Bad but Common Fanit 

number of the best specimens arc bred in In addition to the above remarks on the 
Scotland, wdiere they Pouter pigeon, car- 

are most pojnilar, .md HE^x) and style are 

are kept by very keen important jiro- 

and enthusiastic perties to be con- 

fanciers. The chief m fIVl sidcred A bird, when 

characteristics of the on, mm. 2,. standing m jiosition, 

Pouter are ; a large Ci\ESCtNT. ml/jhiji, ■ '' •'jlB should be upright, so 

cro]), which extends I that a str.iight line 

in the shape of a ball, I drawn from the eye 

long thighs and legs, I foot should be 

long and s 1 e n d (“ r \® Jir / jierfectly perpen- 

bodics, wdth great ^ / flicular ; some birds 

length of flight lean too far forw'ard, 

leathers and tail dh legs bent , others 

The description of / \ ^ are wdiat is c.illcd in- 

the English Poutei / / T'v ^ kneed or cow-hocked 

given by John ISIooie ///'''/] ' joints 

in the “ Colum- A / between the thighs 

barium,” which was A ''' ^ 1 5.TKi^«b and legs touch each 

published in I7k5. \ / other, giving the legs 

jicrhajis worthy of ^ n / ajijiearance of a 

consideration, and J Jr \l i . _ t u r n e d u ]> s i d e 

although written so — - ^ -- down, thus, which 

many years ago, is a ] \ - — is a bad fault 

very fair description : ^ j // ‘ The w lute marking 

of a well-bred 1 "out ei ''(Jr ^ on the crop sjiokeii of 

jngeon of to-day moon or 

This IS more than \ crescent marking, 

can be .said of other 6./ooT'ftAiucTy ' ' should be sharp and 

breeds of fancy • ' distinct at the edges 

pigeons, for .some of Drawing exemplifying the chic^ points of a Rood Pouter piRcon The This IS rathcr a dlffli- 
them have altered cult point to get per- 


on j 
Cl\ESCtNT. I 
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very considerably, so that a wanning bird of 
some years ago would be useless except to 
cat, according to the present-day type. 

The Pouter of a By8:one Ajpe 

deferring to the jio liter pigeon, Moore 
w’ritcs ” 'I'his jiigoon w ashrst bred in England, 
and therefore called the English ] "outer, is 
originally a mixed bleed betw een a Hoiseman 
and a Cro})})er, cx])oricncc teaches us, it wall 
add a wonderful beauty to this bird, and 
raise in it the five following properties : 
(i) Length of body , (2) length of legs ; (3) 
neatness of crop ; (4) slenderness ol girth , 

(3) beauty of feather. 

“As to the length of the body, the longer 
the birds are from the apex of the beak to the 
end of the tail, the more the pigeon is 
esteemed. The writer has seen one that 


feet in a Pouter, most birds being a little bit 
broken in the marking The marking on the 
shoulder, known as the rose, is also only 
rarely pcrlect. 

The flight feathers should be long and 
carried close, the points meeting over the t.iil 
'J'he tail leathers also should be long, and 
carried close together, and not spread out, 
which IS a fault found in some birds 

The feathering on the thighs and legs 
should fit closely, wath neat loot feathering, 
giving the bird a smart appearance', and 
sliould be pure white 'fhosc birds having any 
coloured feathers on the thighs arc .sjioken of 
as being foul-thighed 

There are several varieties of Pouters as 
regards colour, the most popular being the 
blue-pied, black-picd, red-jued, yellow-pied, 
and the pure whites. 
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TME DACeSMUHD 

By E. D. FARRAR 

Jhcctit7 and J xhih tor 



Th» Dachshund as a Sporting Dog- As a House Dog -History— Good Points -Weight— Puppies 
and Prlces-“How to Rear and How to Feed— Famous Dachshunds 

T 


HE position held m the British dog woild 
by the fox-terrier is in Germany held 
by the dachshund. He is cither a jict, or, 
strange as it may seem to us. a sporting dog. 

It might never occur to the English sports- 
man to go “ pig-stickmg ” with some unusually 
diminutive dachshunds, yet Mr. Walter 
Winans recently gave a vivid account in the 
canine ])rcss of the prowess of his lour-year- 
old little bilch Hcxie and some of her sons 
and daughters 

He says. “ Before she was a year old she 
had tackled a badger: ever since 1 have 
used her loi luintiiig wild boar to the rille, 
and she lias becui m at the death ot some 
forty or tiltv boars.” 

'I'hc editor’s comment — it must surely 
constitute a record oi unflinching (oiiiage 
for SIX small dachshunds, t\\o ol ^\luch 
weighed but () lb. cadi, to hold a wild boar, 
weighing some 250 11 ) , fighting ioi t\\o 
l^ours will be endorsed by every sjiorts- 


man. 

Of course 


as the name 


little 


m])lics, the 

dog is pre-eminently the badger dog, and a 
” brock ” IS a tough cuslom(*r to tac Ule. Jt 
needs the stoutest -hearted terrier to go to 
earth and hold Mastcu* (ric'V Dog at bay until 
he IS dug out, for his teeth and claws aie of 
the most formidable, and his tight iiig weight 
IS far greater than that ol his foe. So, insle.id 
of loohsh plcasantiies as to the shape and 
gait ol the ” dachsic,” let us respect him lor 
his lion-hearted pluck and 
study him seiunisly. 

As a house dog he has 
Icwv peers, lor he is pecuhaily 
cleanly 111 his coat <iiid m.in- 
iicrs, sensitive to rebuke, 
and a first-rate watch. His 
voice is dee]), and he dis- 
ci iininatcs between friend 
and loe in a w'ay that makes 
him valuable. If pioperly 
brought up, he is safe with 
children, and he is the 
ciuaimcst ol dogs ; indeed, 

Heorge Meredith, m an 
inimitable poem, terms him 
a ‘‘w'aggmg humorist.” A 
^ound, w^ell-bred specimen, 
though susceptible to cold, 
is also a hardy animal. 

As regards his history, 
the ” dachs ” is of ancient 
race, and representations 
of him may be found in 
old books and on old 


monuments ; but as his exact descent is a 
vexed quc'stion, it cannot f)e discussed here 
fully. Probably the Turnspit of the Middle 
Ages is his ancestor, but the present-day 
animal is more or less a manufeictured breed, 
an evolution from the combined hound and 
the terrier, characteristics of both of which 
he possesses strongly Witness his marvellous 
scent, long ears, heavy bone (which speak the 
hound), and gamcness and small size (wdiich 
speak the terrier). 

He a])pearcd first, in any real sense, in this 
country m file ” sixlic's,” and soon rose into 
hixoiir. Two ol the race who have done most 
for the breed should be mentioned, ('ham- 
l)ions J.K kdaw and Pterodactyl, the former 
black and tan, the latter red Ihilortunately, 
Ihe c raz(‘ lor red dogs like Pterodactyl did 
much harm to tlu' bleed, by inducing a vast 
amount ol inbu'cding ol red to red, w^ith its 
allend.uit omIs 

How'cver, despite the difficulties of 
cpiarantme law, fresh blood from Hermany 
is now' hel})ing tow'ards a better state ol 
things. 

Before briefly summ.uising the chief points 
as laid down l>y the English clubs, it will be 
well to iiieiilion tluit there are several 
v.nieties ol (hichshunds — smooth -coated, 
d.ij)plc‘(l. rough-haii c‘cl. and long-haired. Ol 
thc‘se that most lannliar in England is the 
smooth-coated, either red, chocolate, or 
black and tan. White is seldom seen. 



Miss M W S. H*wkins's fftincus winning dachshund "Earl Satin," a dog of excellent type 
and correct character yhcto<t, ^t>ort ami Gtueuil 
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Point# 

In general appearance the dog should be 
long and low, but not cloddy. 

Head. Should be long and narrow, with- 
out slop, and the skull should have a well- 
developed peak. The eyes should be some- 
what sm<ill, show great intelhgenee, and 
should follow the body as to colour. The 
jaws should be strong and level, and the 
muzzle square in form. 

Ears. Should be soft in texture, carried 
close to the head, set on low, and be long and 
broad. 


Chest. Should be deep and narrow, with 
prominent breastbone. 

Jiody. Should be m length, from the back 
of the head to the root of the tail, about two 
and a halt times the height at shoulder. 'Fhc 
quarters should be very miistular, with .short 
back ribs, well-sjnimg foie ribs, and well- 
arched, muscular loins. 

Lei^s. Should be short and strong in front, 
crooked, but not knuckling over, with muscu- 
lar elbows that do not turn m or out. The 
hind legs are smaller m bone and higher. 

Feet. Should be large, round, and strong, 
the hind ones smaller than the front ones. 
The nails must be strong, and the pads thick. 
Good feet are essential in a working terrier 
of any sort. 

Stern (or Tail). Should be long and 
strong, tapering to the tip, and earned low, 
except when the dog is excited. The hair 
underneath the tail is coarse. 

Coat. Should be dense, strong, and short. 
Skm abundant, loose, aiul siqiplc. 

Colour. Any colour eillowed, though white 
markings to any extent are objectionable. 
The nose should follow the body colour. 
Self colours arc usually more popular, also 
black and tan. 

Weight. Dogs about 21 lb., and bitches 
about 18 lb. The German Teckcl Klub ” 
divides the breed into three weight classes — 
light weights, medium weights, and heavy 
w^eights (over 22 lb). On the whole, the 
standards of points for the two nations are 
very similar, though controversy rages at 


times as to type, and it is a fact that n 
of the German fanciers' strictures on 
dogs have been well deserved. Howcvei 
dint of care and good imported blood, th 
arc righting themselves. 

Puppies and Prices 

Though it is wdscr to ask an expert fr 
to help choose a puppy, yet if thcit is 
possible these hints may help the no 
faced with the problem of selecting a pu 
of tw o or three months old. Look for a 1 < 
level head little eyes, a low, long body i 
a nice arch of loin, strong b 
and short legs. Take the 
that most conforms to this t 
Prices will vary, but for a v 
bred dog ]nippy four or 
guineas will be asked by a 
putable dealer or breeder. 

Give the pii])py his freed 
plenty of sound meat — raw 
chopped is best — and, if possi 
a digging-place. You will i 
a beautiful and most dcligh 
dog, wuth ordinary care 
luck. 

Training wall be a ma 
requiring ca.re, Jor by natur 
purc-bretl “ dachs ” is wil 
Indeed, this trait is a w 
worn theme for joking in C 
man comic papers. 

Mrs Scarlett, one of his ok 
and most successful protect* 
says of him, “ The dachshund is an excell 
all-round dog and companion, but he is 
everybody’s dog, as he has a temper, an< 
obstinate. J t is not everyone that can man 
him, a fact not generally known in 1 
country. 'J'o ])ersons of indecision, dac 
hiinds are not to be recommended.” 
miK'h so, that she recommends to such a j 
l)y jirelereiice Still, it is ])o.ssible to trai 
“dachs,” and he is w^orth the trout 
whether he is to t)C a S]iortsman (wdien 
education is better lelt to a sportsman), 
merely as a faithful house-triend. 

If it is intended to breed dachshunds, c 
should be taken to fix firmly in the mind 
type desired, and breed to it, and no oth 
In any case, unsoundness must be avoided 
healthy game dog should be the aim of 1 
breeder. 

There is a toy variety of this dog, thou 
it is seldom seen in this country. • 

Some Do}(s and their Breeders 

The Dukcol Hamil1on,Mr. Theo. Marpl 
Captain and Mrs. Barry, Captain Don; 
Sliaw, Mrs. Dew^ar (owner of Champi 
Lcnchen), Mr. Woodiwnss, Mr. Sayer (owi 
of the beautiful Rackcr von dcr Eckc), I 
dc Boinville (owmer of the famous Snal 
Prince), Mr. Claude Woodhead (owner 
Champion Brandesburton Mimosa), a 
many, many others whom it is not possil 
to mention here, are fanciers to whom 1 
breed and its many lovers are most higl 
indebted. 



Herr Edgar Sc hues' rough-coated dachshund ‘’Deutschcr Michel” This variety of 
the breed is less popular in England than the smooth-coated, but is a hardier and equally 
intelligent animal 
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This seclion forms a complete guide to the art of preserving and 
its scope can l)e seen from tlie following summary of its contents : 

acquinng hcauty. IIow wide is 

Beauliful ]Voiin'n in llntoiy 

7 he Jieantifnl Baby 

Bcautv Secrets Mothers ou^ht to 

Treatment of the Hair 

7'kc Beantitiil Child 

I citili tliiir Daughters 

The lieaniv of Motherhcod and 

Health and Beauty 

7 he ( omp'cAion 

Old Ai^e 

Pit vsii al Cult It) c 

7 he 'Jeeih 

7' he Effect of Diet on Beauty 

How the Honseiviie may Presence 

7 he Lyc^ 

B'rec kle \ , .S nnburn 

Her Hood Looks 

7 lie Ideal of Jit auty 

Beauty J^aths 

Jl/ann me 

Beauty Loads 

7he ItUiU f i lit) t ^ 

ck . , Cti . 


TME STORY OF TME FATCM 

By Mrs. A. R BUSH 

Commencement of the Fashion — A Romantic Origin — Patchboxes in Pompeii — References to the 
Patch by Pepys — Variety of Designs — Patches to Hide Scars — The Art of the Barber 


'The patch, which ])laycd so important a 
^ part in the fashionable world of the 
eighteenth century, began, as many other 
fashions began, in the ])rcvious century at 
the Court of T.ouis XIV 

We know that it was sometimes used by 
the hiir dames and g«illants of the Court of 
('harles I., and ])ossib]y when that unfortu- 
nate monaich w^ent u])on his romantic quest 
to l^Yance, which ended in his betrothal to 
Henrietta Maria, he saw exanqiles ol this 
“tache noir” em- 
bellishment upon the 
fair fa( es of the ladies 
of Henry IV.'s Court. 

That the patch came 
to England in Charles’s 
reign, and had some 
\ ogue here w as doubt- 
less due to its importa- 
tion from l^Yance along 
with the King’s deli- 
cately beautiful bride, 
but whether it w as of 
earlier use as an 
a d o r n m e n t seems 
doubtful m spite of 
Boccaccio’s merry tale, 
which IS probably as 
apocr^q^hal as many 
of these “ c o n t e s 
romanesques ” 

The story is, how^- 
cver, worth telling, 
and, like many of the 
fairy stories told by 
the gifted Italian, the 
scene is laid in the 
palace of “King 

D at> 


Pepin” — a locality about ixs authentic geo- 
graphically as “ once iqion a time ” is reliable 
as a date. 

Biiefly we arc told ol a certain sad knight, 
whose dc'votion to books and to conlcmjila- 
tion made him a figure of sober note at the 
Court where lose and gallantries w’cre the 
rule. This knight, Ser Arnoldo, being cut by 
his barber, apjiearcd in the ])resence w ith a 
})atch of black plaster upon his Iq , which all 
noted lor that it assorted wxdl with his grim 
looks and sober mien. 
At supper the king 
observed that a black 
})atch ajqie.ired upon 
the cheek of the gay 
and beaut il 111 Countess 
of Per])ignan, and, 
looking carcfull\. 
found th.it the hp ol 
Ser Arnoldo, the sobi'r 
knight, was bare. Ot 
this lie m.ule much 
sport, rallxing tlu' 
countess u])on her ill- 
barber, and command- 
ing her to grow her 
beard, with much more 
pleasantries, w h i c h 
])ut her into .some con- 
tusion, until, discovei- 
ing the plaster, she tore 
it oil and flung it down 
amidst great laughter, 
and never after did 
Ser Arnoldo hide his 
passion under a cloak 
of philosophy. 

After this, adds the 



A patch applied near the eye enhanced its beauty in the opinion 
of the woman of fashion 


1 Iv 
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story-teller, many were wont for that reason 
to appear with strnngc hurts, needing plaster 
upon brow^ and neck and chin, to the great 
mirth of the merry king and all his goodly 
companions 

l^ossibly this well-known story set the 
fashion at the gallant 
0)urt of the Koi Solcil, 
where Boccaccio’s novels 
were in high favour, and it 
IS quite credible that the 
fashion was rcMlly a re- 
vival of a more ancient use 

Patch boxes and Pompeii 

In i^om])eii are preserved 
certain little boxes which 
might well have been 
patchboxes, and some of 
the houris ot the liescors 
which still adorn the walls 
ot the exhumed interiors 
apjKMr with black marks 
whn h may have been ji.itchcs But although 
the theory ol their use by the decadent 
Koman beauties has been advanced ujion the 
authority of a]) pa rent relerences to jxitches 
in some of the Batin ])0(‘ts, it is not genendly 
acce])ted by antiquarians, although every 
other lorni of artiluial adornment was 
j)ractis(‘d Ptolemy says that the Queen of 
J£gy])1a bore a blac k mark between her eyes 
shaped like a triiingle, but this was prob*ibly 
a c ei emoiiial marking akin to the Brahininical 
stigma , indeed, the custom ol branding tind 
marring the liic(‘s ol malelactors throughout 
history makes the adoption of a black spot 
upon the face highly imiirobable, whilst tins 
brutid use or its memory survived 

So we ma\ assume that the kishmn came 
in with the use oi ])Owder and loiige and 
white ])criwig, winch a syco])hantic Court 
adopted to kc'c]) the ancient and beradclled 
Louis X I \L m 
countenance Since 
Shakespeare nui Kes 
no allusion 1 o 
“jialching” 111 all 
the trequeiit com- 
ments u]K)u the 
vanities c>l his lime 
with which his 
])la>s abound, we 
can eonclude that 
this lashion htid 
not come to Eng- 
land in the leign ol 
Elizabeth, or 
during the early 
part of the reign of 
James I., although 
it IS fairly con- 
clusive that whilst 
J ames was still 
upon the throne the fashion had begun, for 
in the “ Comcclic of Pasquil and Katherine,’' 
dated iGib, one of the characters says 
“ even as black jiatches are worne, some lor 
pride, some to stay the rheume,” etc. 

An early engraving (1646) show^s a gallant 


of the time of Charles I. wearing these 
adornments. This plate appears upon a 
broadsheet entitled “ The practise of an 
English Antickc, w ith a list of his ridiculous 
habits and ajiish gestures ” A few years 
later, when Puritanism w^as in the ascendant 
in 1650, the much -quoted 
“ artiiicial changeling ” of 
Biilwcr’s appeared with the 
classic example, so fre- 
quently reproduced, of the 
lady with the coach-and- 
tour patch, and other 
figures otivionsly exagger- 
ated in size for the sake of 
visibility. 

The author snys, “ Oiir 
ladies have cntc'rtained a 
vague c'ustom of siiotting 
their faces out of affectation 
of a mole to set off their 
beauty, such as Venus had, 
and it IS w^c'll if one bl.tek 
patch will serve to m.d^>e their kiccs remark- 
able. tor some fill their \ isagcs full of them, 
varied into tdl manner of shapes and ligiires ” 
In t Ins ear a Ihll w as ac t ually read once in 
Parliament, entitled “A Bill against painting, 
black patclic's, and immodest dress." 

The Pulpit and the Patch 

After the Restoration the ])raeticc became 
again so prev.ilcnt as to lead to adverse 
literature and sermons. The "Morbus 
Satanaens," or *‘Sin of lYide," sermon in 
!(>()() readied its lifteenth edition, but still 
the patch was worn. A w'oocl-cait of this 
period from the " Koxburghc Ikdlads" show\s 
a mener in his shop with f,in, imisk, scarf, 
and l.ices disjilayed, and iqion his face several 
jiatches shown “ as worn this season ’’ 

'fhe obs('rvanl Mr. IVpys has several 
allusions to tlie remarkable 

Dia ry — allusions 
w liu h throw a good 
de.d ot light u})on 
tlie practice of 
])eitc hmg in his(Liy. 
lie first mentions 
•[)atc lies early in his 
r e e o r d s u ]) o n 
August ^o, i()0(), 
when he (Oiicludes 
Ins day’s entry 
with the observa- 
tion, “ This, the 
first day that ever 
I saw' my w iie wear 
black patches since 
wc were married." 
I Ic leaves it there, 
and one can only 
surmise w'hethcr he 
was pleased or 
pained at the appearance 

Ko doubt, it was a rather daring thing to 
do, for the patch lUcidc certain pretentions 
to social distinction, as his next allusion 
shows, for upon October 20, in the same 
year, when he " dined with my Lord and 




Eighteenth century patchbox These dainty boxes arc beautiful specimens of 
the craftsman's art. Several divisions were provided, the interior being as 
richly decorated as the exterior 
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Lady,” his Lordship was very merry, and 
did "talk very high how he would have a 
French cook and master of the horse, and his 
lady and child wear black patches,’* all, no 



A belle of the period considered the patch added to her attractiveness, and 
gave piquancy to the expression 


doubt, in anticipation of the King’s return. 
Next month \\c find Mr. Pe])ys saying, 
“ My wife seemed very ])retty to-d.iy, it 
being the finst tune I had given her leave to 
wear a black patch,” from winch we may 
gather that this exclusive fashion shed a 
certain glamour, and that the Pepys estab- 
lishment was in the movement. Upon the 
22nd of the same month we find Mr- and 
Mrs Pepys in the Queen’s presence-chamber, 
and the still admiring husband compares 
Ins wile’s appearance w ith the boasted beauty 
ol the Thincess Henrietta. Afler describing 
tlie august lady without enthusi.ism, he 
adds, ” l)ut my vMfe standing near lu'r with 
two or thr(‘(i black jiatclies on, and well- 
dressed, did seem to me much hancLsomer 
than she.” 

Mr. Pepys and Patches 

Seven yeais later Mr Pepys’ enthusia^^m 
for the ])atch has waned, and we find Inin 
alluding to the patches worn by Lady 
Ncwvcastle as a disguise lor " pim])les about 
her mouth,” and her naked neck quite 
shocked his projiriety, but for all Ihat, he 
adds, ” she seemed to me .1 very comedy 
W’oman,” and he looks Jorwaird to seeing 
hc'r again 

This IS all the light shed by the immortal 
diarist upon the subject, but liom these 
biicl allusions it is fairly ( lear that tlie aiili- 
Puritan wa\c brought back ihc p.ilcli, and 
that for a lime it wns rather ]ire\alent 
anunigst ladies walh prcdcnsioiis to style. 
That patches W'em not w orn mu( h by men 
ib pretty clear, or INIr. Pcpvs would ha\c had 
an outfit and told ns all about henv it felt 
to wear a patch for the first time. 

The story about Lady Newxaslle's pimples 
may or may not be true, but there is little 
doubt that 'a high-living race such as that 


epoch produced might often find black 
sticking-plaster a convenient disguise lor 
little eruptions. 

It is said that the Flizabcthan gallants 
wore patches — if so, it is probable 
that their use was akin to the 
plaster which adorns the faces of 
Clerman students alter their duels, 
and not as beautificrs. 

Often black patches were wxrn 
to conceal battle scars iqxin the 
face', and worn for a very consider- 
able; period alter Ihc wound might 
have been considcicd healed, and 
sonietiines for the rest ol the hero’s 
hlc. 

The Patch of the Duellist 

There are several notable portraits 
showing this practice One by 
T.ely ol the Lari of Arlington, who 
was wounded at Naseby, shows 
this nobleman wath a transverse 
strip ol plaster ciossmg the no.se 
and ])rettily tapered at either end. 
Another famous iiortrait by Sir 
Josliua l^eyuolds represents Vis- 
count Catlieaii. wearing a large 
crcscent-sliapod patdi of blac k plaster be- 
neath one eye, worn to hide the scar of 
a wound Itiken at Fontenoy. These honour- 
able scars w'ere not related to the purely 
decorative pdteh, but may have been less 
conspicuous 111 a p.itdnvork .ige 

At first 1 lu“ patch was woiii as an accent 
of bLick in a dainty scheme ot rose and 
wdiite to give tlie coiit lasting note to 
heighten tlic effect. Tliey vi'ie then small 
pic'ccs, circular or square, and 111 their 
])lacmg the art of the barber was showm — 
wath w 4 iat deliberation this liinctionary 



The fashion of wearing patches car.ic in with tlie use of 
powder and rouge and curled wigs 

considered his wxrk of paint and powxler 
belore adding the completing touch may 
be guessed. 


To be continued. 
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Combs and Pins ; Their Use and How to Fix Them Correctly — The Parting and How to Make 
It — Several Different Styles of Dressing the Front Hair — Pompadour — Centre Parting— Side Parting 


A MONG llic millKjnsol w()m('n\\ho “do up” 
^ then liair ('\(‘ry nionun^ and ” undo ” 
it al niglil tlu'ic is not ono who lias not — 
al some time or anolluM — c-ndured agonising 
lio'irs of discomioit irom a comb or a ])m 
misplacc'd. Willi a hai ]mmed on, or an 
elaborate coitfure Ldiouou^ly erected, no 
woman ha.s 11 k‘ jiatience to desliov the edihce 
and Imd the* seat ol llu* liouble. It is a 








Side combs should aivvavs bt placed, as shown here 
with ihc teeth facing outwards, towards the face oi 
the wcarei 

rem.nkal)le iacl llial it the (ooth of a ' 
comb IS piessing .igamst the head, or 
a ])in IS ciiMgging several haiis cioss- 
wise, those olleiiding objects are v, 
alw ays iu\ J^'ible 01 immov<ible. 'J'hc // 
caimb cannot be leaxhed lobe shiitcjcl, / 
and the identical pin cannot lie iound j 
W'lthout taking out all the others So / 
a day’s tort me is the lesult, and / 
probably a bad heackiche. ( 

If women only knew a little more ^ 
about the ait ot iiaii dressing and hoia \ 
to place combs and puis concctly in their 
liaih, these miseries wcjuld never have 
to be endured. To start with, when 
the hair is propel ly divided into the 
foundation, front, side, and back por- 
tions, and tied or coiled correctly, it is ° 


hard lor a comb — ^liowever placed — to do 
much damage Under any circumstances, the 
betlc‘r tlie pins and combs are placed thebetter 
the ultimate result But wnth haii grabbed 
up anyhow', from left and right, and hairs 
pulling eveiy w'ay at once, the teeth of combs 
and prongs oi ]Mns, inserted hapliazard 
into the tangle, either fail to answ'ei their 
])ur])ose ancl quickly fall out, or stick m 
and hurt abominably. With care this may 
bc‘ .i\ oided. 

Combs 

Combs arc not abscilutely imperative to 
anv style oi diessing; but they aie oi the 
gic'atest use, .uid a decided improvement. 
The usual ancl best number is three^ — tw'O 
side combs and one b.ick For a Pompadour 
dressing, lour is the bc^st number — three 
ticross the front ])un and one to hit the 
back hair into position. Many ladies only 
use two side combs, wdiich are certainly 
eihe acious ; but, jicrsonally, I am very 
much in Ituour ol a back comb m addition, 
for .ill kinds ol (oitfurcs. A bade comb need 
nol ahvays (ome below the ornamental part 












The correct way of placing hairpins in a coil of hair. They should always 
follow the line of the hair Inset is a diagram showing the wrong way of 
inserting hairpins 
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of the coiffure, as so many ladies seem to 
believe. It can be placed above or in the 
centre of a bunch of curls or several coils 
of hair. In that position, besides giving great 
stability and security to the dressing, a 
pretty back comb becomes a charming 
adjunct to the coiffure. Ladies neeil 
never be afraid of using a third comb 
with a medium or low dressing. When 
the curls, or other ornamentations, arc 
finished, take the back comb and place 
it firmly above the bunch ; or divide the 
curls gently, and insert it right in the centre. 


either straight or in a slanting position. 
Side combs must be fixed, of course, vshile 
the front and side hair is being dressed. 
Some people like to pin hack their front hair 
to the foundation, and complete the entire 
dressing before putting in the side combs. 
To my mmd this is a great mistake, as the 
combs are likely to get 111 the wrong place, 
and never feel really secure. The idea is that, 
put in last, thev form a decoration. Now, 
combs are not for decoration, but for use ; 
it IS onlv the back comb that is mtendt‘d for 
show " purposes, and that not always. 



A charmmg coiffure that is becoming to most women, being neither severely classic nor exaggeratedly elaborate. The general effect 
of this styie is that of softness and lightness and also of restraint and good taste 
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The side combs, in nine cases out of ten, are 
covered by the hair, and should therefore 
be placed in the hair before the curls are 
made. It is not wrong to show side combs ; 
but in a really artistic coiffure, especially on 
heads dressed with a side or centre parting, 
the side combs arc cpiitc hidden. 

The combs must be placed m the hair 
with the teeth turned towards the wearer’s 
face. It may seem quite unnecessary to 
mention .such an obvious fact , but scores 
of ladies who pass thiough the hairdresser’s 
hands arrive with the teeth of their combs 
pointing towards the back of their heads. 
It IS quite easy to insert them m that way, 
but absolutely lutile. Such ladies olten 
wonder why they can never get any pei- 
manent fulness m tJie front and sides of 
their hair It is be- 
cause the combs are 
dragging the hair 
biickwai (Is tdl the 
time! So tlu‘ ('ombs 
must always face ior- 
waids. Side ('ombs 
should never be 
pkiced bolt upiight. 

Alwtiys try to follow 
the c 111 ve oi Ihe he.id 
with the comb, and 
that uiu omlort.ible 
I^Yi\ssing jeelmg vill 
disa])p(‘ai The part 
ot the comb nearest 
thee rown of 1 lie head 
should be m'arer the 
ia((‘ than the lower 
end. Nevc'i' try to 
{)ut a comb in at 
light angles to tlie 
centre parting — i e., 
st 1 aight aci OSS the 
head lor that is 
c]uite useless fiom a 
point oJ secuntv.and 
vei y uncomloi table. 

The natural way tor 
the hair to fall, and 
the comb to he, is 
following the curve of 
tlie head. If ladies 
would always follow^ natural laws in hair- 
dn^s^mg, they w^ould obtain far Ixdtcr 
lesults, without torturing themselves 

11 a comb is dragging against a hair, lake 
it out at once The hair wall not move it sell, 
nor wall the ptun go of its ow n accord Move 
the comb while it is still uncovered, and place 
it, a dozen times, it nec essary, until it feels 
naturally comfortable and secure 

Pins aie quite easy to fix. But it is no 
good simply to 
drive the m 
through the hair, 
and expect them 
to stop wdiere 
they arc placed. 

Eac:h pin must 
btuvorked in and 
out of the coil. 


plait, or knot it is securing at least once or 
twdee. Holding it firmly at the end, insert 
it, and move it up and down wnlh a see-saw 
effect, driving it deeper wath every move- 
ment. When finally pushed in, it has some- 
thing to hold to as w’^ell as hold. 

When pinning a. coil, try to put the pins 
into the hair lengthways. That is, let them 
follow the line of the hair, and do not push 
them roughly across a thick coil, allowing 
one pm to catch and tear at half a dozen 
dilfcu*cnt hairs. By following the cUiwmwarcl 
line of the hair all chance of cross-connec- 
tion IS abolished, and the result is pericct 
security and comfort. A good haii dresser 
knows exactly how' the pins and combs he 
fixes are feeling to the w'carer, and can often 
go back and pick out a ctaiain pm that is 
said I0 be pulling, 
kncjwiiig he placc'd it 
in carelessly When 
arranged with care, 
there IS no excuse 
for combs or pins 
hurling or causing 
headache's. 

The very vital 
point c)i st>le m 
c o 1 f f u r e s i-> now 
reached. W h c n 
drc^ssing the front 
and side hair, liow 
shall it be arrange 'd ? 
Til ere are f o u 1 
sc'parate styles, c'acii 
oi them ow'ning many 
possible \ari«itions : 

1, P o m ]) .L cl o u r ; 

2, Gentle j^arling, d 
la Vihgv , Gc'ntre 
parting, T.ouis XV. ; 
4, Side parting 

T h (' Pompadour 
style IS aKvays ].X)])u- 
lar, and suits most 
fac es, except long or 
exceptionally bioad 
ones This is a veiy 
easy wiiy to dress 
the hair cpiickly and 
effec lively , and con- 
sequently useful to business women, pro- 
vicled it suits them. The luur is dnaded, 
the foundation mide, the pads, if any, 
insertc'd. The front and side hair is then 
Flench combed, held up m one hand, and 
brushed smoothly back to the Icundation, 
wiiere it is secured with three combs. The 
remainder of the tail part of the foundation 
is then French combed, blushed, and twusted 
into an eight or coil, the back comb 

fixed below' it, 
and the coiffure 
IS complete. The 
simple Pompa- 
dour dressing 
ways looks 
nice, and is very 
easily made. 

7'o It' ton tinned. 



All partings shou’d begin, as shown, from the crown of the head, 
thus avoiding any possibility of exposing to view a large bald place 
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BEAUTIFUL WOMEN IN HISTORY 

ANNE OF AUSTRIA 

By PEARL ADAM 

The Influence of Beautiful Women on the World — Two Child Brides — A Pathetic Embrace — A 
Sulky Bridegroom and a Lovely Bride — A Rebuke that was never Forgiven — The Irresistible 
Buckingham — A CardinaFs Revenge — Childish Chivalry — The Fickle Favour of the People — The 

Last Days of a Great Queen 


If someone would write a history dealing 
^ with the influence of beautiful women 
u})on the world, it would be one of the most 
amazing, enthralling, and extraordinary 
books which has ever been juiblished. 

The world was already comparatively old 
wdien, lor love of Helen of Troy, tw’O nations 
spent ten years flying at each other’s throats 

Many another instance can be cited. The 
million readers of “ The Three Musketeers ” 
wall remember that the Duke of Buckingham, 
the lavoLiritc of tw’O kings, made war bctweiai 
France and England, sacrificed the Pro- 
testants of La Kochelle, and committed a 
dozen extravagance's that might almost be 
termed crimes, merely lor love of tlie beauti- 
ful lace of Anne of Austria. Dumas does not 
tell us much of Anne in “ 'J'he Three Mus- 
keteers,*’ for his lertilc imagination could not 
spend too much time on fact when the 
creatures ol his fancy lured him to portiay 
their adventures 

Anne w\is really one of the great figures in 
the history of beauty. She w'<is by birth 
"halt Spanish, halt Austrian At the age ol 
fifteen she came to Franco as the bride of 
Louis XlII. on the same day that Elisabeth 
of h' ranee entered Spain on her way to marry 
the infante. 

An Unloving Husband 

On the river boundary of the two kingdoms 
a magnifuent sight was seen Down the 
mountfiin-side of France and down the monn- 
tain-side ol Sp<un there came two processions, 
glittering with gold, rich witli banners, 
arrayed wath all the stateliness that 111 3 ()i 5 
was a matter of course whcic kings and 
princes w'cre concerned 

At the same moment little Elisabeth, 
aged eleven, and beautiful Anne stepped into 
a barge in n'adiness on either side ol the 
river. The greatest caie w.is taken that 
they were to jiass each other in exactly mid- 
stream. It was arranged th.it they were to 
clasp hands as they did .so M'heii, howe\er, 
the two b.'irges drew' near, and the i hild- 
brides stejiped out, each from her ]).i\ilion 
with the goldcai crown and the silver <iiid 
gold eiTibrcu denes hung from its massive 
jullars, they were not content merely to clas]i 
hands, but very toiichinglv they leant 
forward and embraced each other, as thev 
passed the boundary between girlhood and 
womanhood, between their n.itive home and 
their adopted country. 

Anne w'as married at Bordeaux T.ouis, 
who w'as then a sulky boy of about her owm 
fige, had ridden out disguised to take a look 


at her, but her beauty apparently had no 
]Dower over him He was a sulky bride- 
groom and a suspicious husband always 

On the other hand, Anne was much 
attracted by Louis He was good-looking, 
and could be agreeable when he liked. She 
w'anted nothing better than to be an affec- 
tionate wife to him, but there are few things 
more difficult than to continue being affec- 
tionate to a husband who jiersists in regard- 
ing vTui as the source of innumerable plots 
against his country, and innumerable love 
affairs wath his subjects. 

The Queen and Richelieu 

Louis himself wais fond of hunting and 
fond of flirting I'he one he did with the 
gentlemen of his Court, and the other with 
the ladies. Anne, me.inwhile, grew more and 
more beautiful, more and more bclovx*d. She 
had quantities of thick, long, beautiful, 
chestnut hair, which became darker in 
hi tei years Her skin w'as extremely lair, and 
she had very lovely eyes, with .1 greenish 
tinge in them , a small, rosy mouth, and 
hands and arms of a beauty which has 
bet'ome historical In her look there was a 
mingling of gentleness and majesty She 
was tall enough to haw .i commanding 
]>rcsence, but the nobility of hci ap])earancc 
nev er degenerated into mere haughtine.ss 

She was devout, charitable, and kind to 
.all w'ho would let her be kind to them 
Kvxryone loved her. and although she 
inspired all with respect, she w.is cx'casion- 
ally surprised by a jiassionate declaration 
from some gentleman who h.ul been moved 
bevond control by her lov'cliness and her 
sweetness Some s.iy that the gieat Cardinal 
Richelieu w.is among these lovers, .iiid that 
the (hieen, bv icbukmg him as a m.in, as .1 
gentlcm.in, and as a vowed jiriesl of the 
C'hunh, thereby incurred the lasting enmity 
which he showed to her from th.it time on 

The People’s Friend 

There w.is not much jirospect of hajqmicss 
lor her Ru helieii was the most powerful 
jieison m the kingdom, Louis the most taie- 
less, and her mother-in-l.iw , Marv de Medici, 
the most intriguing Anne lived v(a-\ cjuietly, 
now' and then making a weak little .attempt 
at intrigue .against the Cardin.il d'he C.ir- 
dinal laughecl at her efforts, but did not fail 
to make the most of them to the king 

The greater part of Anne’s time, however, 
was taken up with relu ving the needs ol the 
poor She had a vv aiting-im id wdiose sole 
duty it was to find out the destitute, and tell 
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the Queen how they could best be relieved. 
Once, when she had no money, during a time 
of war, she sold some of her jewels, m order 
that her chanties might not hnve to cease 

Her great friend was the Duchesse de 
Luynes, although the Due was her enemy 
She was also devoted to the only Spanish 
lady who had been jiermitted to remain in 
her cnioura^c. Moreen er, she was no more 
insensible to the charms ol the great game 
oi llirtation than any other pretty young 
woman who is slightc'd by her husband, but 
it must be said th.it she jil.iyed that g.ime 
with a discretion very unlike the rec klessnc*ss 
with which the sc)ciet\’ of that d.iy entc'rcd 
into it Not oiK‘ of her tlirtations touched 
lier heart, or m.ide any mijiression on her, 
until IhK'kingham apj)(‘au-d 

An Ardent, Infatuated Bnj^li.shnian 

Ihickiiigham was the ( urk‘d darling of 
haigl.and Indeed, he was ])ra<tKall\’ king 
and goveinment and c‘xclH‘cju(r of Icngland 
P>\' writing ,i single line, h(' could ti\ (‘V’cry 
shij) in th(‘ h.irboiirs ol the entne coast, so 
th.it not one ol them might hoist its anchoi 
lb’ rc'li. lining iiom writing another line, hr 
(oiiid d(»oni struggling hiinian (rc‘atur(‘s to 
death SteraiK*, .as King ( liailc's c.dlc‘d him, 
roiikl do no wrong, .aiul in. my a lady touncl 
him 11 resistible 

When lit' (.line to P.ins on this spec 1.1 1 
embass\,he saw the Ouec n, .and lica wondcTfiil 
enu'r.ild e\c'^ ncwca .dti'rw.ards k‘it his 
I emiMiibrance lie li.id gone 01 igmalU loi a 
w(‘ek, but su( h w. is his speed in all. ms of the 
he.nl, th.it beloie th.it wc'ek w.is o\ei, he 
h.id di.iwn tiom \nne, under c over ot inusK 
.it .a St.ite (oineii, thc' .icow.il th.it it she 
liad not loNcal hei husb.md she might ha\c‘ 
lo\ cal Ihii'kingli.iin 

She m.ide no scaiet ol the* l.u 1 th.1l she 
(onsidcac'd him l.is< in.it mg . ^Ik* spoke of 
liim o])enl\ . .IS w.is tile habit .it ('oiiit in those 
d.i\ s w hen one h.id iiKide .1 ( ompic'sl At the* 
end ol tlie wec’k, wluai lleniiett.i Al.iiia, her 
sister-in-law . st.irtcal lor haigl.and, undei 
Ihii kingh.anrs iMie. to bc‘ the bi ide ol ( hark-s, 
Amu* (piite li.inkK s.iid th.il she w.is going .is 
l.ir as ])ossil)k' with the c.iv.ikade ller 
candour w .IS th.it of mnoi cauc', but innocence 
W.IS the thing most iin oniprc'lieiisible to thc 
Ineiuh Court .it th.it time 

The Quecn’.s Indiscretion 

The c .i\ .ilc.ide stoppeal .it Amiens, c\here 
tluw .ill w. liked in the gaideiis as the alter- 
iioon cl.iikcaical into cweiiing Anne ,uid 
Ibukingli.im wcae t.ilking together in one ol 
the' allc cs, and the cjuec'ii killed to notice lh.it 
iiison''ibl\ the cliikc' h.ul dr.iwn her aw.iv 
tioin hei ladies riieii Miu kinghani. in the 
simimer dusk, broke- out into a p.issicrn.itc 
a\c)w.il ot k)\(' 

Anne, for all her rank .and dignity, had 
lived a cjuiet life, and was nothing but a 
lovely girl of twenty-two. with an innocent 
heart and a mind that could never take in 
:'ie treachery and cvil-mindedness of those 
about her. Frightened by his ardour, she 


called for help, as w'ould have any innocent 
young girl. 

That cry Wcis her undoing. The incident 
cc3uld not be kept secret An eqiicrr}^ came 
running, and the story spread over France 
with a rapidity that nothing but scandal 
ever obtained until the invention of thc tele- 
graph In all history wc find that kingdoms 
might ball and kings might die, and the news 
would t,'ikc weeks before it was spread, but 
w'hcn a jiretty w'oman flirted, everyone in thc 
realm knew about it immcdiitely 

h'roni that time the King was provided with 
a jK‘g on which to h.ing his dislike and dis- 
trust of tlic Queen He never let her forget 
this incident, nor the talk it caused He 
tortured a woman who was vemy proud by 
reminding her that no one knew the truth ol 
the .affair but Bucknigh.im He accused her 
of ])lots .against Ins own life, of jilots .igainst 
b' ranee , he even go.ided her iiiU) really 
entering into a miklh' seditions c'orrespond- 
ence with Sjiain He neglected ht-r ojienlv, 
.and when, ti\c ve.ars l.ater, there c.aiiic the 
nc'W’S of JUic kingh.im’s tiss.issiiiat ion, he used 
it as a tiirtlu-r me.ans of taunting her. 

Happy Days 

Anne-’s lite became oiitwairdlv g.iy Biil- 
li.inl balls and b.aiKjnets succeeded each other 
.it ('oiirt, .and .iboiit the timeof JUickingh.im’s 
ck'.ith, Anne ,ind the- ( hic'en-mothc'r p.atchc'd 
up some kind of fiiendshi]) Imnicdi.itcly 
Kichelieu secured the disgrace ol the Oueen- 
iiiother, his foinier ally, with the Jxiiig 
Abirv li.id to tlc-e, .ind Anne w.as iorbidden 
to h.ixc- .in\ comnuiiiK ation with her .it .ill 
Kiclu'lic'ii W.IS c(M*tainl\ an .iwJ^w.aid gentle- 
m.in to olieiid He sjiied ujioii Aiiiu- m lic-r 
ow n housc'hold , lie indue (‘d thc* King to Je.ivc* 
the ciislodv ol his bltk' son b\ will to a 
(oiiiicil, .iiid lie rc'jouccl 111 ])C'tt\ .u ts of 
torture, such as when lu* introduced M.iz.iim 
to AniiC', and s.iid “ M.id.ini, you will like 
him He h.is an an ot F>uc kmgliam " Ik* 
b.inishc'd hc'r gre.it liieiid, tlu' Diuhc'ssi* of 
('he\ reuse*, but .ifter a w liile the* due licss c.imc' 
b.ick, disguised ,is a ni.in, .ind paid m.inv 
\ isils to the ( )uec'ii 'I his as disccn ered, and 
the- duchess w.is banishc'd .ig.iin 

riie C'.irdiii.d .md Louis died within a 
tc'w imanths ot oiic' another, and C.irdin.il 
M.i/.uin stepped into Kuhelieu’s shoes All 
W.IS now ch.mged Anne w.is m.ade siijirc-me 
gu.irdi.in ot the si\-\aMr-()ld king, in detianc e 
ot her huslMiid’s will Ma/.irin bec.mic her 
ski\e, and there* w.is an ojien atfection 
between thc'in winch c.iused great scandal, 
.ilthough theie was no ground for it 

Ibe Queen’s hie w.is one ol gre.it ck'light 
She ruled hcT household wiseh and well; 
she looked .lilei lier jioor XMic-ii she .iwoke 
111 the morning, tlie little king and his 
biotlier would come to pl.i\ in lier room while 
she h.ul bre.'ikt.ist , and when she dressed, 
little Louis would hand her her clothes, kiss- 
ing them tenderly as he did so She always 
dressed her hair herself, perhaps because her 
lovely arms and hands showed to such advan- 
tage during the performance. In the hot 
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summer she removed the Court to Reiiil, and 
spent her evenings on the starlit terrace 

II it had not been lor the scandal about 
Mazarin, everything would hav.e gone 
smoothly, but after a time he grew bold, 
then despotic, lie was greedy, and the 
taxes he imposed caused a civil w’ar. The 
people murmured against Anne, who im- 
])lored the gre.it Conde to help her Mis 
Mctorics reinstated her in the minds of tlie 
]ieople, after the strange manner ol nations 
who take nnhtarv 
successes .is ])cr- 
sonal com]ilimeiits 

W’hen t!ie cuil 
w.ir was oxer, Annc' 
bc'C.ime e\ en more 
pious tli.in ])clore, 
l)ut M.azann’s un- 
])opularity 111- 
c leased to such an 
extent that he w.is 
obliged to resign, 
and til ere was 
.mother of those* 
sorrow lul partings 
with which the 
yueen’s file was set 
.it intervals like 
lie.irls upon a 
string 

“Oh, what sh.dl 
r do without > ou ? ” 
she lamented 

She lelt lonely 
and deserted alter 
Ma/arin’s dejiar- 
tme, and rumours 
tli.it she designed 
to lollow him gu'w 
M) loud that she 
and the J\ing wc'ix' 
made pnsonei s She 
w.is not allowed to 
Ic'.ive the ltd. 11s 
K'ov.d ioi a month, 
and e\ej\' wom.m 
w ho tric'd to do so 
w.is imm.isked at 
the giite, lest she 
should be the 
Queen 

\la/.inn c orre- 
.sponded with hei , 

.ind they had signs 
.md symbols lor 
certain ])eo})Ie and 
pl.icc's, tiiid for 
terms of altection At last Mazarin decided 
on .1 liold step, winch w.is nothing less th.m 
.111 open return to P.iiis He w.is tiiumph- 
.intl\ .icclaimc’d bv a peojilc* w Inc li in all its 
histon hasnexer known its own mind, .ind 
probablx' nexan* xxill Scand.d died doxxn ; 
Anne became' a heroine, Ma/arin a hero, the 
little king an idol. The w'oman xxho had 
not been alloxxcd to leave her own house 
could now go everywhere, and when 
Mazarin fell ill there w^as no one found 
tO' cavil at her nursing him till his death. 


The little boy whom she had jirescnted 
to her people that day was married, and 
already the splendours of le grand monarque 
began to blossom forth. 

And when Anne died, in a link 

was broken xxith a x^anished age. Young 
T.ouis was creating a nexv era in France. 
The unhappy master of galLint Bucking- 
ham lyid long been miserably dead , a 
nexv king reigned in England Hennelt.u, 
the little sister-in-l'iw w liom Buckingham 


had come to loanee to Jetcli, was a lieij)- 
less xxidow 

Anne licTSclt li.id been the centre ol 
radiaticm for a wonder! ul c irc Ic* Ilei bc'aiity 
liad bec'ii the gentle* light which shone 
stc-adilv amidst all the* intrigues and xx.iis ot 
France. And liom a long lite ol many 
troubles and many sorroxvs, she had ])r('- 
served one ]cwcl xvlneh fexv beauttlul queens 
have retained to their death Lovely Anne 
of Austria died, as she had lived with a 
clear conscience. 




Anne of Austria, th.; beauiiful and mibundet stood consort of Louis Xfff of France Her fatal Seaury 
which was said to have been the innocent cause of a fierce war between England and France and a 
massacre of Huguenots, was a stronger factor in making history than the power of kings or statesmen 
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The happv end'ng which at times characterised a runavvav match See companion picture, pfge 3428 Vc' 
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WOMAN IN LOVE 


RoniniiLc* is not confiiu'd soli'lv 

to the ic‘alnis of fiction. Tlie romances of fact, indeed, are gieater 

.'iiid iiioic intcrcsiing ; they Inivc* iinulc histou, and ha\t laid the foundations of the gie.Uncss liolh of 

ai lists and of poets 

Tills section ol Kvkkv Woman’s Lncvci oim di v, tlieicfoic, will include, aim iig many other 

su]»]ects — 

lutnhuci jlIi\/onLaI I arr 

Lot’O Poonn and 

Pr‘doia\ of Ycdtiilav and 

.S/(V It r 

'Jilt '^ii/H > '^/inon ^ 0/ 1 07'0 

7 o-dav 

/ 07'r 1 ttlt'is of ] a))ioii\ People 

Jilt' /'/i;a^tit Uiu ill Many 

hadtintn/s in OUhn f, 
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FRETTERING AWAIT THE AFFF.CTIOKS 

By NORA H. WALKHR 

The Modern Girfs Love Affairs — The Good-Time Ideal— Disinclination to Marry — Passing 
of Romance — A Little Recklessness May be Preferable to Too Much Calculation 


A NY pc'vsou wli<» keeps in loudi with modern 
^ fiction will notice Ih.it tlie .ie,e lor the 
senons love iulvenUiie o) tlic' lieionie Inis 
bliiited irom under twemtv to undei tlmly 
The .sj)nit oi tlie novel letlecls l])(‘ siniit 
ot the ii)^e, and it does not need a venv pio- 
loiind knowledge ol the social woild to 
rc'rdise tlnit the a^e at whicli a ^irl lie^^ins to 
think serioiisly riboiit {getting nnii ried has 
achancc'd almost by adec<ide over that winch 
was her mother’s. Then, wlu'ii her Ihon^hls 
tiiin hnsb.indwards, can it he denied th.il 
she puts a de^iee ol c a,lc ulat ion and woildlv" 
foresight into the choosing which does 
Cl edit to hci head rather tlnin lici heart ? 

The Spirit of the Age 

** And a good thing, too l ” one is, peiha])s, 
mchned to (LxcLiim, remc'inbermg how olten 
the imprudent love-match gloiitic'd by old- 
tiinc romancers ended m dis.ister .iiid 
misery. “ Love doesn’t give bread-and- 
butter ; love doesn’t luinish a house* , love 
doesn’t provide for children ” 

d'he outlook is wise and sane, though it 
might be moie welcome were it supphcal by 
the lips ol the mother ot Miss Tw'enly 
instead of those ol Miss Twenty heiseli. 

But our maiden ol to-day has moved far 
away from this* mere jirescrvative stand- 
point. The standard ot her dennands lias 
risen considerably where love is concerned, 
and her answer, w'cre she asked v\hy she no 
longer makes it an immutable element in her 
mariiage prospects would be something like 
this : “ Love doesn’t give spcmge-cake and 


jam; l<n(‘ doesn’t luini^'h m ie«d Slieraton 
and C hi])p( ndtde ; lo\e doesn’t provide 
he. id and under nursc's ! ” 

It is not suggested, ol coiiise, that if 
inclination can go lo the ])rovj(ler oi luxuries 
the gnl will not be* moie content , but that 
])io\iso admitted, it may, I think, be leso- 
hit(‘l\ tisserted that thc' gnl ot to-day will, as 
a geneial ndc*, ])i('lc‘r lo marrv' lor moiic'y 
witliont love to thc o1l)(*i wav .dioiit 'rhcnc* 
is .1 ciiiious sc'llishness at the loot of the 
callonsnc'ss. It doc's not do to aj)])ortion 
lilanie lor it. The* gnl, alter .all, is a jirodncl 
ol her eiivn onmeiil . And is ii not iriii^ Unit 
il wc* wx'ic to seaicli lor a motto which would 
to-day concentiade the whole* .anus and 
objects oi socudy, might il not be, “ Lot ns 
Inive a good lime ” — thc* good lime meaning 
])Jc‘asure that monev" can give* '' 

Noa'% the gnl ot to-day lias this “good 
lime” It vvc) com]) ire hc'i witli the house- 
atl.aclu'd, house-making, ]).uent-i iddeii gnl 
ol a gener.alion or two ago. wind a clnmge do 
W'C see ! She lives in .a house run entirely liy 
sei vaults; she has jierlect liberty ot egress 
anrl ingress ; slie gets an .advaineed education, 
reads books, and chseusses subjects loimerly 
conlined to medical schools , she is .as much 
at homo in the pl.iving-fields as .are her 
brolhcis ; she chooses ht*i clmms, .and eiitci- 
tams them at liei jiareiits’ expense ; she 
gives dances in tlie winter and goes lor holi- 
days abroad in the summer. Small clothes 
arc provided for every occ.asion, and it she 
wishes to go 111 for a career, money is sup- 
plied for her lectures and her terms. In a 
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word, she is having a '* jolly good time ” all 
round, and the question of marriage troubles 
her not at all If the possibility of it comes 
into her life in a way that assures a continu- 
ance of her good time,” she may think of 
it ; but, on the whole, she considers it a 
matter licst lelt to later on. 

The Craze for a Good Time 

And the modern girl’s mother, strange to 
sny, has l)ecome an ac cessory to a great ex- 
tent ol this attitude towards life. “Let them 
have a good time 1 don’t want them to 
marry unless a good match comes along,’' is 
a tommon])lace of the middle-class mother. 

In less well-to-do homes we have the s.imc 
spirit jirevaihng. The girls go to bn^'iness, 
and snatch all the “ good time ” they can 
out of then* Unsure “ It is better to be 
woikmg ior mvself tlian for anoflier,” is a 
remark irequcnily made by the wurking-girl, 
or, “ (\it( h me ma,rrynig ! I’m having loo 
good a, tune!” ‘ J.et ns eat, drmk, and 
be mei 1 v, loi to-moriow wc man y,” secmis to 
be ( pic ineanisni as pjtictised b}^ tlie twentieth 
c entni y gn 1 

'rhe old ha ppy-(‘vei -after cnrt.un inng 
down invariably on the newly married 
ma\ have been wa.nting in truth and 
sincerity, still, we have not a \eiy ex- 
Inlarating substitute in the nc'w “All hope 
abandon yon who cnitcr here.” For what eLc 
does this ad\<incing ol the age of marriage 
to tlie thirtic's, and the growing disinclination 
oi young girls to sc'ttlc dowm m circunislamcis 
w'liK'h may mean some* dc'grc'C of struggle tell, 
except tliat m«irned hie is being nioie ancl 
more rc'garded *is a licmse of bondage — as 
something to be rc'soitc'd to only whc'ii the 
lrt‘shness of hfc' is bc‘g inning to l«ule, w hen the 
]()y ol Jreedom sliows the shadow* ol loncdi- 
ness, and w'hen \’()nUi ha.s p.isscd its zenith 
and laces the valley ol dc'chne ? 

ll(‘ie lei it be lemaikc’d that this waiting 
attitude of the m'Klern giil in rc‘gard to 
Ill'll I i.igc; does not at all mean tlial her 
.iliecl ions aie kept in cloistered reseive until 
a hnsb.iiul conies to demand them Quite the 
contiaiy Slu' stalls cxpcM imeiital senti- 
nic'ntahsmg bclore she is out ol hen* teens. 
'1 hc‘ convers.ition ol .iny group ol schoolgirls 
will supply llu' names ol nnmeious Toms, 
Dicks, and ILiriyh to whom tliey behewe 
they arc olqccts ot interest True, it is the 
hisliiou lor the giiL to pose as siqienor, and 
to V(’)tc‘ then admirc'vs “ dii tiers ” , but that 
does not jnevent then giving tlicm the 
gentle encouragement which is the cieam of 
tin tat ion 

And when the seliool is leU bcliind. ,md the 
tennis chib and llie skating imk and tlie b.dl- 
loom takes iis place, tlie girl still keeps the 
same independent, critic.d iiir iow*ards the 
otlier sex ; but it does not pi ev ent her 
having one prelcrred partnei, ioi v\ horn her 
smile IS sweet when he helps her to win or 
l'3^c a game ; on vshosc shoulder she confi- 
dently lean''* while he fastens on her skate, 
and who has first and largest share in the 
gifts of her dance programme. He is a “ dear 


boy,” .she admits to all, and she sighs at 
the thought that he has no money, and must 
go to Canada to make a living. 

Nev^cr docs the thought enter her brain 
that she might go with him and help in the 
fortune-seeking. Should the “ dear boy ” 
propose such a thing, she would frankly tell 
him “ he must be mad.” Ihobably she wall 
write him chummy letters, and led a touch 
of heart hunger for a time after his dc'parturc, 
but v^ain regrets hav^c no part in tlie modern 
gill’s emotional eciuipment, and another 
** dear boy ” is soon caparisoned lor duty. 

How Affection is Frittered Away 

Often this samiding process goes on for 
years. Tt may even mcliide an engagement 
or iwo if the girl is very attractive (recently 
noiKcs of the cancelling of eleven engage- 
mcmls a])pearcd m one month m a society 
paper) , and with each aftair, whether big 
or small, affc'ction is fnltered away, ancl the 
capacity Jor loving is weakenc'd All this 
lime the growdh ol an and, calculating spirit 
widens, and the desiie lor an horizon whereon 
nothing matteis excej)! to liave “a good 
time ” goes on a])ace. Such a giil only lives 
for sclf-gratifieation, ancl, whet lien* she marries 
at twcnty-fiv*e or thirty, (.an have no 
spontaneity of sentiment, no lull sincerity of 
lochng. 

\Vc hear a great deal oi talk on all sides 
of the strenuous hie ; and streams of v\ords 
flow about the moral, mental, and physical 
tiaining of girls Yet il v\c p.iusc and take 
just a little glance backward, if we think lor 
a moment of those women who were not 
afraid lo get mariied «it eiglitecni and twenty 
years ol age to the man they earc'd lor, though 
he liad still his v\ay to make, who boldly, 
capably, and elic'crlully faced years ol 
.struggle, and who pcnsonally sujX'rmtended 
the ic'anng ancl tiaining of iamilics ranging 
lioin any number to tw*euty children — ma\ 
vve not ask if emancipation is jiioec'ccling on 
the best lines ? 

(M ('ourse, there is miiLh that can be .said 
111 hivoiii of marriage at twenty-eight or 
thirty instead ol eighteen or twenty. A 
v\oman v\ill hav*e gi eater judgment m selec- 
tion and vMclci* knowledge of lile But tlierc 
is the other side With the passing ol youth 
tlie lange of selection be(.omes more' hiiiiled. 
How c>tten do v\c see women oi ov*er thirty 
inai lying men that at tv\ eiitv -hv*c they 
v^ould, lightly, h*ive rejected Again, it is 
doubttnl if tlie knowledge ol hie vnIiicIi comc's 
thiough havnng a “ good time ” is oi the 
right br«iiid for a hajipy mairuige. 

Tt is not necessary^ to go back to the bread - 
and-chec.se and kissc'S ideal, yet tlie modern 
gill, tor her ov\n sake, might jxindcr ovti* the 
siigge.stion that she change hci present 
standard as to what a “ good time ” means. 
A little less concern about money and jilca- 
surc. a little more appreciation ol sincere 
affection, and the joy ol service might bring 
her to the understanding that the “ goocl 
time ” may begin instead of ending with 
marriage. 
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No. 25. BEETHOVEN AND MENDELSSOHN. A STUDY IN CONTRASTS 


By J. A. 

'T'he story of a man’s life is really only the 
^ rclleclion of his character 'I'he lives 
of the great majority, it is true, are shajiecl 
in a common mould. But this does not 
disjirove the theory ; it merely proves that 
the great majority of men have characters 
which naturally adapt themselves to such a 
treatment 

The mind of the true artist, however, 
refuses to Ix' conilned within any mould 
either of convention or ot orthodoxy it 
IS essentially individual ; and the creations 
oi that mind ar(‘ the direct expressions of 
its distinctive individuality. 'I'o understand 
an artist’s greatness, theicfore, lie he a jioet, 
jiamter, or musician, one must study his 
ti'injierament as tloscly as his works, for 
thc're, burii'd m the dejiths ol his nature. a\i 11 
be found the secret ol liis genius. Were this 
not so, art vsould cease to be art ; it would 
lieconie a scieiue. 

Now-, as music hins, Beedhoven and Men- 
delssohn stand almost w ithout jieei •> But 
this is the only distinction they have m 
common , their r('S[X'ctive c omjiositions are 
as ddlerent as is da\ iiom night 'I li(‘ music 
ol the one is like the cry oi a soul in jiain, 
a soul fettered m the' midst ol a land of lo\c 
and hajipiness But the music ol the otluT 
IS innocent, like the mind ol a child, a lilend 
of jierlei't harmonies which scjothe and 
jiacity file senses 

And surely the reason of this diffc'renc.e 
lies merely in the fact th.it . througli the 
medium ol his cirt, each man has told the 
story of his life. Bike a beautilul hly on a 
woodland pool, wliiTe even the sun’s scorch- 
ing rays are softened by thick loliage, .so 
Mendelssohn floated through life ITis 
jiarents named him Felix, and, from the hour 
of his birth to the hour of his death, he 
remained surrounded by an atmosjihere of 
blissful tranquillity. 

But Beedhoven rushed to his doom like an 
angry mountain torrent, which fights its 
w^ay through masses of tumblecl rock, 
gradually •widening, gradually growing calm, 
until at last its restless activity is merged 
in the illimitable ocean 

An incomparable genius — with this and 
this alone was he endowed. All those other 
gifts, which make the world a sweet jilacc 
for men to live in. Nature denied him. 
Sorrow' and disappointment pursued him 
from his birth, and he lived sighing ever for 
the unattainable. 
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Ills childhood w^as a slavery, for his father, 
an idle jileasure-seeker. worked the boy 
mercilessly, trading on his precocious talents. 
And his mother, the one being who loved 
and understood him, died when most he 
needed her. 

And so, through a miserable infancy, 
Beethoven jiassed to a still more w^rctchcd 
manhood. Embittered, ugly, pock-marked, 
and drseased, thus he arrived at man’s 
estate He had only one real friend in all 
the world — his jiiano And even of this 
Nature .soon sought to rob him, icjr, gradually 
but with an awful insistence, deafness 
fastenc'd a hold upon him Day by dav 
communion with his fellow’-men and with his 
bc'loved instrument became more dilhc ult, 
and then at last, when he w'as but thirty 
years of age, he iound the world a place of 
silence. 

Ills failings as a man, therefore, his fiery 
temjier, his uncouth ways, jierhajis, are 
jiaidonable Besides, to be found by those 
who c arc'd to look for it. there was within 
him a heart of sterling gold But surely his 
gc'uius was in itself virtue enough frresist- 
ible and all-c ompelhng, it was able to win 
for him friendship and even love. 

But what cl man to love’ Is it conceiv- 
able that any woman could have surrendered 
her.self before the altar ol his greatness ? 
And yet many w'omeii longed to, many tric'd 
to, but not one could bring her.sell to make 
the sujiremc saxcniic e. Thus, Beethoven 
dic'd a bachelor, dc*med oi the one thing for 
which he hvod And it is this impossible 
desire, the wail of a liojieless love, winch 
jicrvades and haunts his music 

“ Love, and love alonc' ” —he was forty-five 
years ol age when he wrote these words — 
“ c:an gi\e me a hajijiy life. () (iod ’ let me 
find her who will keej) me in the jiath of 
virtue, the one I may rightly call my own ” 

But he never found her. Love delighted 
m tantalising him, but the fickle little god 
never gave him haiijimc.ss ; occasionally he 
allowed the victim to escajie his clutches, 
but only m order that he might seize him 
again immediately, and with a firmer hold. 

In the story of Beethoven’s life, therefore, 
** affair ” follows “ affair ” m astonishing 
succession. But they all end alike. In- 
variably at the eleventh hour the woman 
turns aside, and marries some other man. 

Fir.st, there was Eleonore von Breuning, 
the object of his calf love. She made him a 
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waistcoat, and he kept her silhouette until 
his death. Then there was Barbara Koch. 
Beethoven loved her dearly, and she him, 
but none the less she married Count von 
Bilderbusch, just as. later, Jeanette d’Hon- 
rath renounced his love in favour of that of 
a captain in the army. Even the Countess 
Mane J^rdodv, who ultimately raised a 
tem])lc to his honour in the park of her 
Hun^^arian eslale, could not bring hersell to 
marry him Nor could Amalie Sebald. “ a 
nut-brown maid of Berlin,” whom he loved 
with all his soul. 

” Two affectionate words for a farewell,” 
he wrote when all was over with her, ” would 
have sutliced me ; alas ! not even one was 
said to me. It is a frightful thing to make 
the acquaintance of such a sweet creature, 
and to lose her immediately ” 

But he did not surrender her without a 
struggle Indeed, he wanted, nay, longed 
lor her to marry him, lor his love now was 
” not .so much the warm, efiervescent 
])assion of youth, as the deep, (juieter senti- 
ment of personal est(‘em and alf(‘Ltion which 
comes later in life, and, m crinsequcnce, is 
much more lasting ” 

” What are ycui dreaming about,” he ask(‘d, 
in one oi his letters, “ .saying that you can 
be nothing to me ? W(‘ will talk tins over 

by word of mouth 1 am ever w'i.shing that 
my pn'sence may bring rest and iieace to 
you, and that you could have confidence 
in me ” But he pleaded in vain. Amalie 
did not many him , she became the wale of 
Justice-councillor Kraii.se. and left Jk^ethoven 
to write songs ” To a Ear- away I.ove.” 

Disajqiointments, however, ’did not kill 
the composer’s ardour 'that nothing could 
restrain ; until the very end, hjve loomed 
before him as th(' great goal of life. ” What 
a feaiful state to lie m,” he wrote in 181^, 
wlien he was fifty-tin ee years old, ” not to 
be able to tranqile tiown all my longings 
lor a home, to be always rcwelhiig 111 those 
longings () (iod ! () (bid! look dowm on 
poor, uiihajqyv Beethoven, and ]nit an end 
to this soon , let it not last much longer.” 

But even at tins tune Ins ideals still stood 
untarnished It he married, lie told Ins 
friend Cdeichenstem, it would only be tor 
love 'I'ho woman, therefore, must be 
beautiful, very beautitul. lor, he said, he 
could never love anything wdnch was not 
beautiful “It I could,” he added, with 
grim humour, “I should fall m love with 
my. sell ” 

And these w'ords wi're written long after 
the great romaiue oi Ins life, a tragedv which 
might w’ell have hardened the heart of the 
mo.st siisce})tible Adonis. 

In 1801 Beethoven met and fell 111 love 
wnth the Countess Giulietta Guicciardi, a 
beautiful Italian lady to whom he dedicated 
his “Moonlight Sonata” She became one 
of his putuls, and the master’s wondrous 
talents enslaved her so utterly that she 
learned to regard him as the most splendid 
man alive. And Beethoven, tor his part, 
idolised her; she was his queen, his goddess. 


Life has been a little brighter to me of 
late,” he wrote to a friend, “ since I have 
mingled more with my fellows. I think 
you can have no idea how sad, how intensely 
desolate, my life has been during the last 
two years. My deafness, like a spectre, 
appears before me everywhere, so that I 
flee from society, and am obliged to play the 
part of a misanthroi^e, though you know I 
am not one by nature This change has 
been wrought by a clear, fascinating girl, 
whom I love, and who loves me. After two 
years. I bask again in the sunshine of happi- 
ness, and nowg for the first time, I feel what 
a truly happy state marriage might be ” 

But, none the less, he tried to turn his 
thoughts from matrimony. Experience had 
taught him a very bitter lesson. Besides, 
the Countess already was betrothed, and, 
it this alone were not enough to render it 
imjx)ssiblc for him to marry her, his deaf- 
ness and humble station in life seemed likely 
to prove insuperable obstacle.s. 

And perhaps he acted wiselv in prct)anng 
him.seli tor the worst, tor the Countess, after 
a long, fierce struggle with her.sclf, follow^ed 
the example ol tho.se who had gone before 
her and married another man, Count 
Gallenberg, the suitor to whom her ])arents 
had betrothed her. But Beethoven did 
not give w'ay to idle recrimination. He 
sincerely wished her happiness, and even 
lent money to his luckj^ rival 

But the Countess did not find happiness. 
Indeed, twenty-three years later, she came 
again to Beethoven, imploring tor his love. 
But bravely he turned her aw^ay. “ If I 
had jiarted thus with my strength as well as 
my lite.” he wrote, “ what would have 
remained to me for nobler and belter 
Hungs ? ” But they were some conscflation 
to him. these entreaties of an old enchant re.ss 
He could die now , knowing tliat one w^oman, 
at any rate, had reepnred his love. 

Bui there was also another, a coiism, 
strange to relate, ol Giulietta tbiicciardi. 
Beethoven met her, too, m 1801, and became 
her music master. But Therese von Bruns- 
wick learned to hive tlu' composer as never 
her cousin had done Not mcrclv his genius 
la.seinated her, but also personalit}", and, for 
his .sake, she would gladly have renounced 
everything else that the wairld might liavx* 
to otter her 

But. Beethoven, at this time madly in 
love with (bulietta, was blind to her de\o- 
tion, impervious to her charm and exc|uisite 
beauty And on his account slic sntfered 
great! It is a hard trial to stand l)y in 
hel])lcss silence and watch the being one 
adores grow^ daily more mtatuated with 
another But Therese endured the torture 
patiently. She allowxd no one to suspect 
her secret. Only in her diary did she 
confide “ Mon maitre,” “ Mon maitre 
cheri,” the words often figure there, and she 
dared not ever hope that he could be more 
to her than this. 

And one day — this was the hardest trial 
of all — Giulietta came to her and sought 
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advice. Could she break off her engage- 
ment to Count Gallenbcrg, she asked, and 
marry “ that beautiful, horrible Beethoven ? 
Would the reward be worth the sacrifice ? 
Had she the strength to face the conse- 
quences ? It was not an easy question 
for Therese to answer. She suggested, there- 
fore, that her cousin should obey the dic- 
tates of her heart. But Giulietta listened to 
the voice of wisdom . 

And then it was, 
when she had 
deserted him, that 
Beethoven’s eyes 
were opened, and 
he realised the 
truth , that i i worn an 
loved him for him- 
self, not merely for 
what his genius 
made him. 

Some time later, 
in the spring of 
1806, during the 
course of a music 
lesson, he began to 
extemjionsc a love 
song to that woman 
in ins own inimit- 
able manner. But, 
suddenly, he broke 
off in the middle of 
a bar, and gazed at 
her curiously “ I 
have been like a 
foolish boy,” he 
said at length, 

“who gathered 
stones, and did not 
observe the fiovvers 
growing by the 
way ” 

And there was 
no need lor Therese 
I0 ask him for an 
ex]ilana1ion ; there 
was no need for him 
tohearhei question, 
for the vou e ol lov e 
can spc'ak without 
the aid of words 
Therese at last had 
found her ha])])i- 
ness. That is all she 
knew ; she c.ired for 
nothing else. The 
great dream of her 
longings had now 
been realised. 

Of course, the 
engagement had to 
be kept a secret 
The girl’s parents never would have sanctioned 
it. Only her brother, therefore, was admitted 
to the lovers’ confidence, and he did all he 
could to help them. Beethoven, meanwhile, 
set to work to prepare a home. But it would 
be a hard task ; he was very, very poor, and 
was now no longer young and active. 

For four long years he worked, the hap- 
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piest years in all his life. And then, when 
the goal already was in sight, in a sudden 
fit of frenzy, he broke his troth, wildly 
renouncing the very thing for which he had 
been striving all his life. 

And Therese made no endeavour to 
turn him from his purpose. A wife, she 
thought, in spite of all, might provx a burden 
to him, might interfere with and handicap 


his work. Yes, ])crhaps he would be happier 
£ilone in his misery. And so she left him, 
returned the letters which he had written 
to her, and with a heavy, sorrowing heart, 
went her own way. 

But Therese kept one letter. 

“ I have read it so often,” she declared, 
in later years, “that I know it by heart — 



"That beautiful, horrible Beethoven, whom many women loved, but who, none the less, died a 
bachelor Deaf and quick tempered, not even his alUcompellinK genius could induce any woman to make 
the supreme sacrifice of marrying him 

I' t u It! a d> a Min ■ by /I IVizer 
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like a poem — and was it not a beautiful 
poem ? I can only humbly say to my- 
self, ‘That man loved thee, and thank God 
for it.* " 

And was it not a letter to be treasured. 
“ Still my thoiifi^hts Ihronj," to you, my im- 
mortal beloved/’ the writer said; “nowand 
then full of joy, and yet ajjjain sad, waiting 
to see whether J^'afe will liear us. I must 
live eillier wholly with you or not at all 
Indeed, I hav^e resolved to w'ander far from 
you till I can fly into your arms, and feel 
that you arc my home, iind send forth my 
soul in unison with yours into the rc«ilms of 
Spirits Alas ! it must be so. You will take 
courage, for you know my fidelity Never 
c.in another iiossess my he.irt — never, 
never ’ ’ ’ 

To Jleethovcn Thei^sc remained alw.iys 
true, and, as she lay on her death-bed, asked 
that a cushion, wdiich she once Inid made, 
might be jihued in the coffin under her head. 
And in that cushion, long, long ago, she had 
sewn a sjiray ol immortelles, attaclied to a 
piece ol paper with this inscription 

“ 1/imniortelle a son Immortc^lle -Tuicii ’* 
Who dare say, therefore, that .she did 
wrong in hiaving Jfeethoven to go his 
inelaiuholy way alone ^ A slave to his 
owm grim tyianny, she saw^ that no w'oman 
could have brought him happiness 

But how difleient, how' very different, is 
the story ol iMendel.ssohn Ills best biography 
peihajis IS his own “ Sjinng Song *’ , it is a 
jierlect jiuture of his life. 

('«ire, won')', jioverty, disajipointmcnt — 
none ol these things were kiiowai to Men- 
delssohn He lived tdw«iys in an atmosjdiere 
ol tnumjihant <idul<ition liis jiarents dotc'd 
on him , his li lends, and they were number- 
Jc.ss, adored him , and from his talents he 
leajied immediately a rich luirvest of suc- 
cess and lame Never was a mortal 
h.ip])ier 

Soirow jiersuadcs some men to marry 
eaily , loneliness, others But Mendelssohn 
was urged on merely by a sense ol duty. That 
he should m.irry soon was his faihc'i’s dying 
reqiK'st to him Belore this, although he 
had had seveial little love allairs, the idea 
ol sharing his life with another had never 
seriously occurred to him 

But now, in in obedience to his 

father’s wish, he* sc't out on a journey with 
th(' deliberate intention of liiuling lor him- 
sell a wile And I'atc', as usual, guided his 
footstejis with her wonted kindness 

At hrankiort he iinide the aiijuaintancc 
of a certain Mad.im Jeanieiiaiid, the widow' 
of a Protest. int Prench clergyman 'fins lady 
had two daughters, both cli.inmng and both 
beautiful, especially the younger. (Wile, 
w'hom one admirer describes ;is the “ beau 
ideal of w'omanly fascination and lo\cliness ** 
Be this descrijition cxtravag.int or not, 
she made an immediate and deej) impression 
on the susceptible heart of Mendelssohn He 
began really to think that his father's 
counsel had been wise But, none the less, 
he w^as somewhat troubled. He regarded 


it as a perilous journey-— the road to the 
altar ; he was not an impetuous youth ; 
there was Jewish blood in his veins, and 
he deemed it more profitable to meditate 
before the event than to regret afterwards. 
Was he really in love ? Or, did he merely 
think he was ? These were the questions 
which presented themselves to him. And, 
before speaking to Cccilc, he determined to 
test himself 

Accordingly he left Frankfort, and re- 
paired to Schevenmgen, avowedly to take a 
course of sea baths, but really to prove the 
truth of the adage which declares that 
absence makes the heart grow fonder. He 
stayed at Schevcningcn for a month, but, to 
his siirjinsc, found that salt water, so far 
from drow'ning his cle\'otion, imparted to it 
a mwv and irresistible vigour Belore long it 
ovcrjiowcrcd him utterl}", and he hastened 
back to Frankfort There, on Sep- 
tember 9, i 83(), he offered Cecilc his heart 
and fortune. 

And tlie\ were both gniciously accepted. 
“ My head is quite giddy from the events of 
the day,” he declared, in a letter to his 
mother “ It is already late at night, and 
I h.'ive nothing else to say, but I must write 
to ycaii — I feel so rich and happy ’’ 

111 the following March they w'cre married. 
And than the case of C'ecile ancl Felix Mendels- 
sohn it would be impossible to find a 
more striking cxccjition to jirove the rule 
Hull the course of true love never runs 
smoothly. 11 ever a m.irnagc w'as made in 
heaven theirs was 

Indeed, m 1841, in a letter to i\ friend 
who was about to be married, Mendelssohn 
wTotc “ If I have still a wish to iorm it is 
that yoiir blissJul betrothal mood may be 
continued 111 m.irriage , that is, may you 
be like me, who feel every day of my life 
that I cannot be sufficiently thankful to 
Ciod for my hapjnncss " 

Cecile bore him five children, and in them 
and in tlicir mother were centred all his 
interests. “ The jdcasurc in his simjilc homc- 
lilc,” dc‘clared (irovc, “ is very genuine and 
delightful . . . And Ihc best jiait of 

every jileasurc is gone if C'ecile is not there 
His wife is always in the picture " 

And in 18 jy, when the cmd came, although 
he was only thirt\-sc\cn years of age, he 
died in pi'ace, for .she was at his side 

“ So 1 am to be a saint ' " he once wrote 
to a friend who told him that his ideal lilo 
obviously made him a candidate lor this 
distinction “ If jieople, however, under- 
stand by the w'orcl ‘ saint ’ a Pietist, one 
of those who lay their hands on their laj'is 
ancl expect Piovidencc will do their work 
for Ihcm, and whc) talk of a heavenly calling 
being incompatible with an earthly one, 
and are mcajuiblc of loving with their whole 
hearts any human being or anything on 
earth — then, God be praised, such a one I 

. . . . hope never to become so long 

as I live *’ 

He >vas, then, quite human in spite of all. 
At any rate, he was — Mendelssohn. 
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By THK Rhv. E. J. hardy 

Author of ffirw to bt Happy ThoNt^h J\Tarrirdf^ tlr.^ tic. 

How Punch Defined Flirting — Why Business Girls Make Good Wives — The Girl Who 
Attracts — The Man^s Ideal — When Jilting is Permissible — When the Heart is Put to School 


^ouKTiNG and flirting differ from each 
other as a good tiling differs from a 
had one. ('onrting is good and beaut if iil, 
flirting IS flippant and vulgar. Flirtation 
has been described by “ Punch as “ a 
spoon with nothing in it."’ C ourtship, though 
it may be a spoon, too, is a spoon with some- 
thing in it — that is to say, the intention to 
marry. Flirting means r/^tcntion without 
twtention. 

Flirting is as hateful as honest courting is 
beautiful. Healthy young men and maidens 
have no time for a pursuit that means 
nothing, certainly nothing good. They 
prefer to mount their bicycles and wheel 
away to where they can hear birds sing 
songs which arc not unmeaning. 

\Ve have heard of an iLastcni custom whn h 
enjoined that on the day of her marriage 
the bride should sit all the afternocm with 
her face to the wall. If anyone spoke she 
was not to answer. This was supposed to 
typify her grief at leaving the state of 
single blessedness. An English giil may 
not leel this poignant grief at getting married, 
but if she can make her girlhood happy by 
putting it to a good account, she will not 
be ready to accept the attentions of the fiist 
person who desires to marry her, and make 
her a miserable woman. 

How to Attract 

As to what she can do to make herself 
more attractive, this depends on the kind of 
man she wnshes to attract. If, how^ever, she 
desire a good, worthy husband, she had 
better use no art, but simi^ly be her own 
natural self. 

A correspondent of an American news- 
paper has discovered as the result of her 
observations that the girls wdio are most 
successful in getting husbands are those 
who have learned to earn their own livelihood 
in useful employments. And this is as it 
should be, for a girl who has felt the respon- 
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sibility of necessary wwk is likely — other 
things being ecjiial — to make a belter 
mistress of a home than a girl, how’ever 
charming, who has had nothing to do but 
look pretty all her life. 

Marriage is not all billing and cooing, 
as many brides expectant suppose. 

We must give all the nice, moclest giils we 
know credit for not consciously endeavouring 
to catch husbands, but there are those who, 
instead of making thcni?>elves useful, ancl 
calmly resting in their maiden dignity, think 
only of getting married, and use question- 
al )Ic means to achieve their purpose. One of 
these questionable means, eind one that 
deleats itself, is for a girl to w'oo bclorc she 
is w’oocd. A girl who couits a man may 
think that she is m.ikmg an iinjire-isioii, lor 
her attentions jilease and flatter him . but 
she docs not win his love In disgust, he 
turns to someone else whose womanly reserve 
keeps him on tcnterliooks, and gi\es a zest 
and romance that wx're wanting m the other 
aflair. 

The flirt 

To do flirts justice, however, it may be 
admitted that many of them have no 
meitrimonial intentions Indeed, they aie 
not serious enough lor that. All they want 
is to get fun and win admiration. This 
sort of girl not unfrcqucntly assumes <l 
fa.st ” style of talk, manner and dress 
In doing so she makes a great mistake A 
loud girl may attract attention, and have 
half an hour of popularity with a certain 
sort of men, but she will never gam the 
lasting regard of the judicious. 

Whatever men may be themselves, they 
like gentleness, modesty, and purity in act 
and thought in w^ornen. They think that 
w^omen should be the conservators of all 
that is restrained, chivalrous, and gentle. 
To encourage a young man’s attentions for 
tlie pleasure of exhibiting him as a conquest, 
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or for the purpose of exciting the assiduities 
of another person, or from any motive except 
the impulse of regard, is so cruelly deceitful 
and dishonourable that only a thoughtless 
and un])rincij)led woman will do it. 

On Breaking: an Engasrement 

But although the word jilt ” always 
carries with it stiong reprobation, it becomes 
at limes a necessity to break off a matri- 
monial engagement. A girl should be sure 
that a man means something, and that he 
has a good character, before allowing him 
to pay her attention, but it she discover that 
his love has growui cold, or that he has formed 
some habit which would unfit him for 
domestic life, it is much better tor her to 
1 isk being called a jilt than to bring u]K)n her- 
self and j)erha])s unborn generations intense 
misery. 

A tenialc flirt is not an amiable (iiaratter, 
but she IS not ncaily so contemptible as the 
male of the species. Even if a girl be one 
of those emotional young persons who easily 
fall in love, or imagine that they do, a truly 
chivalrous man wall rather save her from her- 
self — Irom her own indisi retion — than make 
a fool of her. 

We need not be so long m love-making as 
used to be the iashion, but a certain amount 
ot time spent m wooing is ow'cd to any giil 
who IS deemed worthy of being asked in 
marriage. When a man proiiosed too 
picmaturely, as .she thought, to a certain 
S(otch girl, she answered, “ ’Deed, Jamie, 
lit have you ; but you must give me 
my dues ol courting lor all that She 
was light, 'file giil who makes herscit 

cheap and thiow^s hciscif at hc*i lc)ver 

ceases to chaim. 

Ci)urt>hip 

The celebiated jilnsiiian, Abernethy, 
wiotc to the kidy oi his choice, Miss Anna 
'Jiirefall, that he would like to many h(*r, 
but as he was too busy to make* love, she 
must enteitam his proposal without further 
preliminaries Thc*ie would be* no excuse 

tor a man les^ usciully employed than 
Abernethy to iiish things m this w^ay, 

and even he might have* discovered that 
love-making, or anything else that sot tens 
hearts and sweetc'iis manners, is not a 
waste ol tune. 

Thcie IS a tondenev ncjw to put every- 
thing “ through " by telegia})h and tele- 
})hone, but there should be one c*xception. 
Jt big business and chjilomatic t ran seict ions, 
and the all airs of the head generallv, 
are now settled m no time, it should be 
different wnth the allaiis of the heart. W'e 
cannot afford to cut shoit courting days, 
lor in them men and women are at their best. 
We see this amongst birds and beasts 'I'hc 
resplendent plumage and glossy fur which 
they obtain in the courting clays of spring 
aie not more natural than are the gcneious 
feelings and enthusiastic ambitions of young 
men and young women when they gently 
turn to thoughts of love. 

At an examination for a Civil Service 


appointment a candidate was observed to 
take something from his pocket ; when- 
ever a stiff piece of work was reached, out 
it came. The examiner thought that he had 
caught the young man copying, and de- 
manded to see what was in his hand. The 
man blushed, but handed it to him. It was 
the photograph of the girl whom he hoped to 
marry if the appointment were obtained. 
He had been gaining inspiration from her 
dear face. 

This IS a beautiful illustration of the 
power which love has to urge us to be and 
to do our bc.st. 

The School of Love 

When taking delightful walks on sweet 
summer evenings, pure and faithful lovers 
build castles m the air. Some of these may 
icach to Heaven, for they may be the begin- 
ning of mutual imynovement and mutual 
w'ork that will fit the happy pair, after a 
useful life here, for a better one beyond. 
When a young man falls m love, his heart 
IS ])ut to school; and our hearts want 
schooling even more than do oiir heads. 

You love ? Th.it’s Innh as you shall go ; 

For *tis as true as Gospel text, 

Not noble then is nevTi so, 

Father m this world or the next, 

“ Bclic've me,” .says Kuskin, addressing 
girls, “ the wdiolc c oursc* and character of your 
jovc'is’ lives may be* in voui hands ; what you 
would have them be thc'y shall be, if you not 
only cU'sirc to have them so, but deserve to 
lia\ e them so,” 

There aie those who never .sc*em to think 
that love has a sacred and a seiious side, 
that it IS more than ” a modern fan* one’s 
jest,” more than a fit subject for bant(*r 
and fun. It is not so, how’cvcr, with 
tlioughtful pco])le. Ihey ayiprecuite the 
beauty and uiiclerstaiid the immense import- 
ance ol falling m love. 

When our late Queen was going to be 
mcirnecl, her subjects were delighted because 
it WMS a love match. 

“It is this which makes >our Majesty’s 
mariiage so popular,” .said Lord Melbourne. 

A President’s Wooing 

Very beautiful was the courtship of the 
American President, Mr. McKinley. He 
was a Methodist Sunday-school teacher, 
and the lady conducted a Bible-class m a 
Presbyterian church At a certain street- 
corner each Sunday they met, and used to 
chat about their work. 

Tor several months this continued. Then 
one afternoon he said to her : ” This 

.sc’paration each Sunday 1 don’t like at all , 
you going one way and 1 another. Supjiose 
after this we always go the same way. 
\Miat do >' 0 u think ^ ” 

1 think so, too,” was the reply. 

All courtshij) should prepare jieople to 
go the same w’ay, or at least to agree to 
differ about it. 
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THE SOCIABLE SETTEE 

An Encouragement of Sociability— -The Settee is not a Lounge-Some Simple Settees— -A ** Courting 
Chair — The ^^Top Note in Furnishing — Stripes, and Discretion in Their Use— Upholstered 
Settees — The Cost of a Good Settee, Modern or Antique 


'T'he solicc is one of the most useful pieces 
^ of furnilurc, ior though it at commodates 
two <31 thrt'O persons, it certainly docs not 
lake up as muth spate as do two oi tliice 
chairs, a lact whit h is a distinct advantage 
now tlial tlie Hat is in favour as a residence, 
'rhc modern builder 
tlocs not allow us 
much flo )r space m 
our homes. 

'rhough ])ossessing 
some ol the advan- 
tages ol the sola, the 
M'ttee does not sug- 
gest tlie same ]x)ssi- 
bililies of l<3imging 
or reclining at full 
length ; ior, though 
it IS probable that 
I h e c o u c li w a s 
known first in bmg- 
land in the seven- 
teenth century, anti, 
like the sofa, clivan, 
and settee, ownetl 
the old oak settle as 
ancestor, yet each 
of these develop- 
ments retains i‘s 
special character- 
istics. 

Sh akespeare 


sjx'aks of Mai voho's “brant li’tl vtHvet gown 
having come from a “ d.iy bctl,“ so that 
upholstery and tushions were untU3ubtcdly a 
part of that antique iorm of touch With 
the settee wc do not <dways liiid tushitins 
either necessary or convenient. Willi (he 



A fine modern reproduction of an old pattern— artistic, yet eminently comfortable 
A/issfs. l.ihtrty & Lo, 
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An example of the cane^seated settee of a past age, with graceful spindle legs and finely painted arms and bars 


soft!, on llu' olhci liaiid, ( iisliions and bolsicrs lias played an iin])<)rtant part in the em- 
a re always nsed ^ d he woid sola is derived bolhshnient oi the slate rooms of a house At 

Itoin the Arabic “ snlfah,” meaning a couch the present day we find settees in our 

or ])lace for reclining b(‘iore the door of an diawing-iooms, in the fine gallencs of large 

Lastern lioiise houses, or in silting-room halls, where 

An otloiuan also ( omes to ns from the an iinpoitant dooming and artistic seat is 

h-ast. This “ stulfed seat without a back, often desirable From bed-i 00ms, morning- 

lust used in TTirkev,” obviously suggests rooms, boudoirs, or smoke-rooms, tlie 

the Oltoman Empire* and all tilings Turkish. settee is absent, so that in illustrating 

lh(' ioeiuh equivalent, tJie divan, is the nselul examples of this special jnoce of 
name given to tlu* seats in a Turkish coiiiu il Juinituic we show specimens \\hi> h, through 

chainlx'i, and also to the hall or council their fine quality and beauty, are of the 

ex}x*nsive rather than the cheap and smqile 
Sin< e the sc'venteenth centurv the settee amcuhlenicnt 



A magnificenc carved antique settee from the famous Stowe House collection. The execution of this piece shows high artistic achievement 
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There are, however, plebeian editions of 
the two or three chair piece, which we call the 
settee. Chippendale and his school made 
settees which are exactly like two armchairs 
placed together, except that the arms which 
would divide the two sitters are absent ; 
there is an arm on either side, and that is all. 

Such a piece in the days of Louis XVI. 
was called a causettse, a very happy title, for 
such close proximity is certainly conduci\'c 
to intimate conversation. In those days whe n 
the tapestry factories of Beauvais and 
Gobelins were busy making chair seats and 
backs, important designs lor causeuses, or 
settees, gave an opjxirt unity to artists to 
show their skill in pattern designing. 

Simple Settees 

The writer has seen a settee in the pattern 
of the friendly 
\V i n d s o r chair. 

This scat, which is 
probably about a 
century old, was 
picked up at a sale 
of the eifects of an 
old Suffolk farm, 
and its local name 
was a “courting 
chair.** It was 
shaped exactly like 
the old Suffolk 
wooden-sealed chair, 
except that sufficient 
I com was allowed 
lor two persons on 
the duplicated scat. 

Many were the jokes 
perpetrated by the 
local auctioneer 
when a bid was 
asked for the 
" courting chair/’ 
a n (1 many t h e 
lilushes of the bu- 
( olic jnirchascr who 
got it lor thice halt- 
crowns. 

T h e ceinc-scatcd 
settees of a past age 
are extrcm<dy at - 
tractive, being so 
vide and low that 
they are most comfortable to sit upon, yet 
so graceful, with their spindle legs and fine 
curved arms and bars, that they do not give 
a sense ol heaviness and of filling up space, 
as do upholstered and cushioned pieces of 
furniture. It does not seem that these cane 
or rush-seated settees arc being revived, 
but they certainly should be. The woman 
who can afford time and money to purchase 
individual furniture would do well to order 
such a specimen to be made for her drawing- 
U)om, and would probably set a fashion 
which would benefit many other women. 

The third antique example illustrated 
show's a compromise between the all-over 
upholstering of most modern specimens and 
the cushionlcss Sheraton pieces, with their 


cane seats and finely painted scroll-work 
and panels. 

This carved pear-wood settee has a most 
comfortable padded back, and a hard -padded 
seat. It IS a very fine specimen, and gives 
character of its own to the home which it 
adorns. It is an ideal scat for reading or 
sewing, w'hile its character as a causeuse is 
uni mpeach able . 

The modern settee, more fully uplxilstered 
and with movable cushions, is also of the 
William and Mary period. Its carved stretch- 
board and feet aie very ornamental, and its 
high back gives a fine opportunity for a 
bold pattern in brocade. It is in itself a 
distinctly decorative asset, which should 
not be overlooked wdien furnishing a hall 
or drawing-room 

It is a good plan to buy an important piece 


of furniture, such as a settee, fairly early in 
our proceedings wben furnishing, and to 
make it the clou of the decoration and 
colouring. Let us not be obsessed w'lth the 
“ all-to-match ” idea, for tlicrein lies mad- 
ness, or, what IS almost w'orse Irom llie 
w^ould-bc successful furnisher’s point of view', 
monotony. 

Colour Schemes 

Use your settee as the toj) note, and group 
your colours and jiatterns or plain surfaces 
round tins one important piece. Its beauty 
will thus be accentuated, instead of marred 
or diminished, as it w'oiild be if each in- 
significant but useful chair were clothed in 
the same brocade as the settee, and the 
window' curtains made of the same pattern. 



A settee m the style of the W«IIiam and Mary period Its high back affords an excellent oppoitunity lor 
the use of handsome brocade 
A/tii/s. Libtity i.r Cu. 
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It is always a pity to split up the interest 
of a good sjx'cimcn of furniture, whether it 
be modern or antique, by reproducing it in 
miniature in any smaller pieces. Be content, 
therefore, with employing a fine, bold-pat- 
terned brocade on the settee if it is up- 
holstered, and on its cushions 

If a plain material is chosen, m wool 
damask or m Utrecht veKet — that old- 
fashioned material whuh is now made in 
sucli lovely colours, and wears so well — then 
let the “ top note ” system be adhered to 
si ill 

Supixise the drawing-room has a grey, 
rose-wreathed cai})et, and that rose cushions 
and curtains adorn the room , then let the 
settee be upholstered in the bron/c-green or 
rose foliage, and let it be the only green 
note in the room. Jn an indigo-bluc clccor- 
;ito(l hall, hav(‘ the sc'ttee a taw ny orange, as 
a link betw'e<‘u tlu'. woodwork ancl the 
jiarquet flooi mg It w ill then be a good decora- 
tive feature, a top note of fine value m what 
might oth(‘rw ise have been an msipid apart- 

IlKMlt 

“ Strijiiiiess ” is much indulged in by some 
notable Jiiruiturc makers of to-day, and is 
ple.ismg when used for settees, provided 
their geiKjral outline is reminiscent of the 
Louis period m Franco, which was the time 


to which stripes rightly belong. The high 
back, usually, though not always, a cha- 
racteristic of the settee, suits stnjied materials, 
and the effect of additional height is given by 
the use of striped upholstery. 

The Cost of Settees 

With regard to the price of '•'etteos, almost 
any sum may be expended, and the deeper the 
purse, the more elaborale, and not necessarily 
the more pleasing, may be the settee. 

The settee is not one of the cheap jiieccs of 
furniture. In puce, a modern ujiholstered 
example ranges from £t to about the 
same pru^e as a sola, eincl not c]uite so expen- 
sive as a Chesterfield. 

('luiaper settees are to Iw luid, but we 
sjx'ak of good, artistic furniture, capable of 
sustaining hard wear Occasionally, small 
settees are mcludeil in the spec lally cheap 
suites ot draw'ing-room furniture which arc 
so much advertised. Such settees arc, of 
course, of the cpialily which a firm oi good 
ic-pulation finds it uselul to produce. 

As regards old examples, one may pick 
up a settee for or £^. This will be of the 
old canc-i-catcd variety. It the settee has 
elaborate carvings oi jiainted medallions, the 
pric.e will be more than double, for good 
examples are much sought eiitci iiow'adays. 


TABLE DECORATIONS FOR CARD- 


By LYDIA CHATTEHTON, F R.H.S. 

A Design for a ** Progressive Hearts " Tea-table— A New Idea for a Bridge '' Tea— A ** Queen 
of Hearts Fancy — A Scheme to Use when Flowers arc Scarce — An Arrangement in which Cards 

Play a Part 


^Aun parties are suc h a recognised form of 
entertainment that sonic novel si hemes 
for table decoiatioiis lor these occasions will 
ccitainlv })io\'v «icceptabl(’ 

Such ])arti('s aie certainlv the easiest form 
oi entertainment foi the hostess, for, with 
the exc(‘}ition ol providing suitable refre.sli- 
ineiits and jirizes — if the game is to be 
jirogressive — her duties are practically nil. 

As alternoon ]iartu\s of this description 
aie as numeious as evening ones it wall be 
iisctul to give first some suggestions for the 
t (‘a -table 

This schem? will be tound predty for the 
tea-table ol a “ Progressive Mcaits ])artv. 
The highly polished oak table needs no cloth, 
but prettv lace d’ovlevs arc placed under 
the tea-jilatcs 11 these crovleys are heart- 
shaped, SC) much the bettci. 

A “Progressive Hearts’* Party 

The design for the centre consists of 
entwined hearts lormed ot Parma violets. 
In each heart a white Coalport hgure vase 
is jilaced, filled wnth growing primroses and 
moss. This design is suitable lor any small 
blossoms that are in season. 

The flowers used to form the hearts on 


the table should be stnpjicd of their stalks 
and thrc'adc'd on to cotton ; it is then quite 
easy^to torm the shape of a hewt with them 
Have the cakes made heart-shajicd and 
prettily Keel to match the flowans used, 
t lilting them in this scheme jxiU'st primrose 
and violet. 

Use heart -shapc‘d souffle cases for the 
sw'ccts, and fill them with fondants tinted 
to match the cakes. 

A Novel ‘-Bridge” Table 

For a progressive whist tea-party use a 
bright scarlet silk shade for the electric light 
above the table, or, failing this, a lamp with 
scarlet shade. On the silk shade string 
with black bebe ribbons garlands made oi 
the tiniest ])atiencc cards. 

Beneath the light, on the cloth, in the 
centre ot the table, arrange a heart, a 
diamond a club, and a spade, one to fact- 
each side of the table. Form the heart and 
diamond of scarlet geranium, or any other 
scarlet blossom, and the spade and club ot 
black violas or pansies. If 3^011 have not 
these flowers, use scarlet and black bebe 
ribbons. The effect is very striking on a 
snowy while cloth. 
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In the centre of each device place a stand 
of small cakes sha{)e(l to match. Queen 
cake tins can be purchased at any Jar^^e 
store m the form of hearts, diamonds, clubs, 
and spades, and jiastry-ciitt^ers to match 
( an be obtained also, so that the biscuits and 
sandwiches can also be cut in these forms. 

For a “ Bri(ls:e ” tea a quaint idea is to 
make a design which is a play on the word. 

Purchase a Tower Bridge in cardboard 
ftoni a toyshop, and then cover it with 
flowers, tying them on with fine wire. 
Place the bridge over water, rc])rescnted 
by a ])icce of mirror, and bank the mirror 
on either side with moss and ferns, or flowers 
and small grassy reeds. Place some tiny 
white .swans and lioats on the mirror, and 
fill them with sweets. 

7'hc Queen of Hearts 

A charming idea for the dinner-table for 
a " IVogressiv'o Hearts ” party wfinld he to 
ill ess a lady inoflel doll as tlu^ Queen of 
Hearts. Ai range her hair in a fashionable 
mode and make a ( rown of gilded cardboard 
ornamented wntli jewds Her dress should 
be of w'hite satin and lace, sprinkled with 
tiny red velvet hcM.rts She shoiiid wear 
a red vel\el c lo.ik with border of miniver; 
any strip of whiU‘ tur (.<in be utilised lor this 
by ])amting some blac k dots upon il Adorn 
tlie wee hulv with inanv lows ol ])earl beads 
and ]>lace her in the centie of the table on a 
cluster oi loses. led and white, being careful 
that lier cloak is ol the same tone ol led as 
the losc's. 

Piovide a rose loi each guest and gailaud 
the table with linv hearts cut out of red 
jiapei 

A daintv card party scheme that could be 
used with advantage when Howcts arc scarce 
IS shown in an illnsliation. 

.'\ c aiidelabiimi is iis(‘d as a c(‘ntieand the 
candle shades are novel in design Keel 
silk has been ]flainly stitclied over asbestos 
t rallies, and this has bern coveu'd with a 


row of small patience cards stitched on at 
their base. They are edged with w^hite 
glass bead fringe, which shines like dew- 
drops in the candle-light. To hide the 
stitches a narrow red edging is used. 

The candelabrum is of silver, and at its 
base rows of tiny silver paper “ Good Luck 
horseshoes are placed on the cloth. 

There is a growing fern of small dimensions 
on each side of the table, and the pot-('overs 
for these ferns arc also a novel feature. 
They are made of ordinary playing cards, 
using ace, king, ciuccn, knave of hearts for 
one. of diamonds for an cither, of clubs for a 
third, and spades for the remaining one. 

With a small gimlet make a hole in each 
top c:orner of the cards and fasten them 
together by threading these holes with red 
bebe iibbon and tying a bow as seen in the 
illustration. 

( iarlands of ribbons or blossoms threaded 
on to cotton are suspended from the branches 
of the candelabrum to the bows on the pot- 
covers. 

Another SiijiifSfestion 

Vet another pretty scheme is showm in 
whiLh cards })]ay a jirommcmt part. 

The centre here is a vase of red and white 
carnations and asparagus foliage The cloth 
IS a lacc inscitcd one and is used over a red 
slip 

The candlesticks arc of while glass wuth 
fluted rc'd silk shades Lines of patience 
cards are used to form a pattei n on the cloth, 
and groups ol thrcc's are placed around. 
SiK sweetmeat cases arc made of souffle 
cases coveiccl w'lth caids and filled with 
led and white sweets 

S])ocial menu cards and guest cards can 
now be obtained for card parties, and add 
greatly to the* appearance of the table. 

The prettiest guest cards for heart parties 
bc*ar a king ot hearts on the ladies’ cards 
and a c|uccn of hearts on tliose of the gentle- 
men. 


ConttHU d ft om pa^^e ^U7, sS 

Cleaning Oil Lamps — How to Trim Wicks — Reservoirs and Chimneys 


\Wiiv:v cleaning oil lam] s first remove all 
globes and chimneys and clean them 
first, as theie will be less likelihood of 
getting them soiled with oil than il they arc 
c Ic'ancd later. 'I'hcy should be laid aside in 
such manner that they wall not be likely to 
roll oil or fall to the floor. Tlic lamp wicks 
should then receive attention. The car- 
bonised portion ol the wick should be waped 
away walli tlie duster, and all cUbrnt re- 
moved from the burner inside and out. It a 
new wack is to be inserted, it should be per- 
Ic'clly dry. Wicks which liave been soaked in 
\inegar and then dried arc said to burn 
better than tho.se not hc3 treated, but a 
])crfcctly dry wack of suitable make should 
give no trouble. 

Wicks are apt to become clogged witli 


sediment from the oil, and then burn badly 
betau-sc they offer obstruction to the flow 
of oil They may be recognised to be in that 
ccndition by their dark colour, and sliould 
be discarded for new ones , but it not 
already nearly consumed, the economically 
minded may w'ash them thoroughly wath 
soaj)-powalcr, and when thoroughly dried 
they niav use them again. 

Ncav wacks should be cut carefully wath the 
scissors so that every part is level with the 
witk tube. Flat wicks should have the two 
corners cut off and rounded, or the flame 
wall be projcctiKl at each side, wath the 
danger of breaking the chimney. 

All wacks should fit their tubes exactly — 
t.e., neither too loosely nor too tightly. In 
the former case there is the liability of the 
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Wick dropping into the container, with 
the added risk of an explosion, and in the 
latter case there will be obstruction to the 
oil flow. 

Duplex burners which hive a supple- 
mentary feed wick should have the latter 
renewed as so(>n as it darkens from sediment, 
or its action will become less efficient, and the 
lamp will burn badly. 

Wicks should be inserted Itom below, and 
should not be lighted until it is seen that the 
oil has entirely ])ermeated them 

When the wicks of all the lamps have been 
cleaned and all particles ol carbonised matter 
removed from the burner and lamp parts 
the (ontainers may then be replenished. 
This should always be done in a good light, 
or over-filling will inevitably take place The 
tin funnel sliould be inserted in the filling 
orifice, and the oil cautiously poured in from 
the filler, wdiich in its best form is a tin 
receptacle with a long, curved spout. 

C)ver-tilling most olten occurs through 
under-cstiniating the amount of oil remaining 
in the container The exact level of the oil 
may readily be 
determined by in- 
serting a stick of 
wood through the 
orifice, and noting 
the extent to 
which it is wetted 
])y the oil The 
1 u n n c 1 s h o u 1 d 
always be ex- 
amined before use 
to sc'c that its 
t u b c 1 s 
obstructed 
Ne\ er 

lirely An air 
s p a c e s h o 11 1 d 
aUvavs be lelt 
<Lbove the oil, 
otherwise its flow 
through the wick 
will be sluggish, and smoke and smell will 
lesnlt when the lam]) is lirst lighted 

After filling carefully, wipe the lamp 10 
remove ever^ vestige ol oil The unjileasant 
smell from badly tended lamps generallv 
arises from the vapcirisatioii of oil lell on the 
outside of the lamp. 

Lamp Chimneys 

It is quite possible, with due care and 
])ro])er .i})])haiiccs, to conduct the whole of 
these o])crations w ithout scaling the lingers 
Lamp reservoirs should peiicjdiccdly Le 
enqiticd and cleansed of sediment 

Tani]) clnmnevs should be ot the best 
c]u.ihty, and of the correct jiattern lor (\ach 
typcoi lani]) Though good quality chimneys 
‘ire generally well annealed in the manufac:- 
ture. it IS fi good precaution to treat them at 
home to a su])])lcmcnt<iry annealing process 
by placing them in a fish-kettle of cold winter, 
and gradually bringing it to boiling jioint, 
alter which it should be set aside to cool 
very slowly and the chimneys not removed 
till the water has become quite cold again. 


Lamp chimneys which have been once in 
use should never be washed in water or 
wetted. The cleaning should be done with a 
brush, the final polish to the inside being 
put on with a duster wTajipcd round the 
lirush Shades and globes may be washed 
wuth soap, and should be quite dry before 
they arc replaced 

Lis:htins^ a Lamp 

In lighting a lam]), care should always be 
taken not to allow m.itch heads to drop 
into the burner, and sec that no loose fibres 
project from the wick Do not turn on the 
light full at first, but give a little tune for 
the lamp to warm up to its work 

Lamps should not be srT in draughty 
places, or there will be danger of breakage 
of chimneys and globes 

If a lamp smokes or burns badly when first 
lighted, extinguish it immediatel\ , and trace 
the cause. Obstructed air passages, either 
in the burner or central tube (il such exist), 
are most often the source of this kind of 
trouble. In the case of central-draught 


burners it is common for the sjircadi'i to be 
absent, the lam])-ti immer having lorgotien 
to rejikice it 

When lifting a central-draught lamp 
do not gr.is]) it at the point where the air 
enters the centnd tube below the container, 
or smoking and jiossible extmct](»n will 
rc'sult 

Alwa>s see that there is amjile fiec air 
s])ace ai)ove the lamp, and that it be jilaced 
where thi're is no dangei ol it igniting any- 
thing combustible The he.ited current ol 
air iroin a lamp occasionalU will ignite 
substances at some considerable distance 
above it At a distance of eighteen inches 
It has been known to melt a liole in a 
Ilntannia metal dish-co\cr 

Lamps give oil dense smoky tumi'S wdicn 
the air supjily i-> insufficient foi the coinjilete 
combustion oi the oil 'I'his may result from 
obstructed air passtigcs, .in uneven wick, or 
a wack turned uj) too high 

The cause should be at once determined, 
and the fault remedied 

Lamps should never be turned low . It 
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is better to extinguish and re-light them, 
if the light be not wanted in the interval. 
When turned low, a certain amount of 
vaporised but imburnt oil escapes into the 
room and taints it with its characteristic 
odour. 

In extinguishing a lamp do not blow 
down the chimney. In badly constructed 
lam]:)S this may cause an cxjilosion by ig- 
niting the oil va])our in the container. A 
lamp may be extinguished safely by blowing 
across tlie top of tlie chimney, if the knack 
lie accpiired, but, on the whole, it is safer 
to turn down the wick and allow the lamp 
to go out of its own accord, which it will do 
as soon as the oil left in the upper part of 
the wick ]s consumed 

Lamps which give a dull yellow flame are 
generally at f.iult in some minor particular, 
but in some cases it may be the quality of 
the oil. Most well-known brands of lighting 
oil are, however, quite satisfactory in lamps 
ol good ('onstruction, properly managed, 
and the lamp should be suspected and 
examined before condemning the oil. The 
smest indication of bad oil is that it burns 
badly in all the lamjis. 

Lamps which have stood a long time 


without being lighted should be re-tnmmed 
and cleaned before being put into use, as 
there is sure to be a collection of dust upon 
the wicks, and the oil often creeps up and 
over the metal-work in a thin film, which 
gives out an objectionable smell when the 
lamp is lighted. 

The benzoline lamp was at one time a 
papular household lamp, but now is somewhat 
discredited. Its chief merit is that the spirit 
cannot escape in the event of the lamp being 
overturned, because it is held by the spongy 
or other porous material with which the 
reservoir is packed. Benzoline is unsuitable 
for lamps of large size, but for hand lamps 
it IS a simple and economical illuminant. 
The flame is easily extinguished by draughts. 
'Lhis, with the fact that benzoline is a 
dangerously explosive spirit, owing to its 
extremcljT' volatile nature, probably accounts 
for the decline in favour of the benzoline 
lamp, which finds its most extensive applica- 
tion in cab and carriage lamps 

Candles 

The candle still has its sphere of usefulness. 
It is valued for its portability, and, in some 
cases, for its decorative eflect. It is an 
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expensive source of light, but, as it is mostly 
used only as a supplementary illuminant, it 
hardly comes into competition with oil, gas, 
or electric light. 

There is so little difference in price between 
good and mierior candles that it is true 
economy to buy the lornier, which arc less 
liable to “ guttering, ’’and therefore less likely 
to scatter their grease u]ion carpets, table- 
covers, and the clothes of careless earners 

Candles ol paraffin wax, or of a composition 
containing that ingredient in a large })ro])or- 
tion, are the least liable to guttering, and 
thc}^ may be recognised by the rounded 
edge formed at the top m burning Cdiidlcs 
which burn wath a shar]) edge generally 
contain stcarine, and the hot grease easily 
breaks down the thin barrier and escapes. 

Candlesticks 

Much of the trouble experienced wath 
candles might easily be avoided if the 
mrikcrs of candlesticks w^ould adopt a stan- 
dard size for their sockets But so sim]dc 
a proceeding seems to have been unwisely 
ignored, and, as a consequence, the users 
of candles have either to effect a rough and 
ready fit by means of paper wTapjied round 
the candle, or to buy self-fitting candles, 
which generally overcome the difficulty 

Portable eandlestic ks should have a wade 
tray to catih falling grease, and to give 
stability. They arc easier to clean if macle of 
])lain metal or porcelain than when orn*i- 
mented The extinguislier is an adjunct 
which has not lost its usefulness It is easy 
to blow' out a candle, but a too vigorous 
elfort is luible to cause a c.iscade ol molten 
grease, the destination of which is unseen m 
the ensuing d irkness 


Portable candlesticks provided with a bell- 
glass shade are the best for bedroom use, as 
they protect the wick from draughts, and 
arrest all grease splashes. Their only de- 
ment IS that they become unsightly when 
their glasses are splashed, and the cleansing 
ol the glasses, involving, as it docs, the use 
of he»it, leaxls to fractures 

Candle-shades, used principally for decora- 
tive effect, are valuable also as draught 
shields Those which clip on to the candle 
body arc not so efficient as those which 
descend as the candle burns, for the latter, 
in a large measure, check guttering 

There is a devic e embodying the carnage 
lamp principle, which avcjids guttering Its 
sphere of usefulness is in the sitiing-room 
The light being at a constant height is a 
convenience, and lends itself to the use of a 
stabler form of shade carrier. 

Nijj:ht*Lis:ht5 

Night-lights nniy be* considered as candles 
of a special kind, and are too w'ell know'ii 
to call for description Usually they are 
burnt in a saucer of watei as a .safeguard 
against fire, and to keep the base of the 
wick cool and m jiosition 

SjH'Chil night-lights are scjld which may be 
safely burnt without the water b.ith Certain 
brands are suppluvl with suitcdile glasses. 

Night-lights have found a sphc'rc' of iise- 
fuliu'ss tor decorative jiurposcs when burnt 
in the ornament. d glasses known as “ fairy 
llght^ ” 'fhc'y .are empl()\ed for effect on 
ttible centres in the draw'iug-room, and fur 
OLitdooi jlliuuination 

Medic .itc'd mght-lights arc' .also jircparcd, 
with euc.dyptns oil and other .mi isc'jitic sub- 
st.in(.es lor use in the sic'k-ioom 
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By HLIZ.\BRTU STl* N N HTT 

{ on'thhi ti / > I'in / t ' 1,/', I <r> - 


The Area as a Hunting Ground of the Blackmailer - The Responsibility of the Mistress — The 
Wiles of the Cheap Hawker — The Old Clothes Dealer — The Fortune-teller — Area Pests — Sanitary 

Disadvantages of the Area House 


An exceptionally unpleasant type^ of area 
pest is seen in llic blackmailer, whose 
mode ol procedure is made easy by a gossip- 
ing servant. There is no doubt that our 
serxanls know' far moie about us than we 
imagine, and the discreet Tnaid w'ho can hold 
her tongue is not so common as might be 
desired. Jt is iml difficult loi a c lexer 
scoundrel to get mioimalion from foolish 
m.iicls w'hic h may be turned to acconnl ior 
purposes 01 bWlanail A lit lie judicious 
questioning about the .son of the houscg for 
example, the hoins he keejis, if he stays out 
at nights, the names of his friends and his 
clubs, w ill often result in a c lever stoiy being 
concocted which can be held oxer the head of 
n simple youth wdio stands iri axve and fear 
of his father. A iexv pounds is, in his opinion, 
a small price to pay fc:)r the silence of the 
blackmailer, xvho appears to know so much 
more than he actuiilly does. 


It must be rcmembc'rc'd, loo. that other 
mcml>ers ol the iamilv' beside the son may 
also become xictims ol a scoundrel ol this 
description Ol course, the remedy is to 
hand the villain ox'cr to the policci instantlx^ ; 
but here, as in cvcrytliing else, prevention i^ 
better than cure, and the mistress should 
m a kinclly manner make the younger sc‘r- 
vants clearly understand how wuemg .'ind 
d angel oils it is to gossip about the private 
affairs ol tlie family. 

A mistress ought to recc^giiise that she 
has a definite rcsjionsibihly towards her 
maids, and is for tlic time being in flic 
position oi guardian to them. She has no 
right to regard them as mere machines, with 
no cltiim upon her bex’ond the regular pay- 
ment of their w'ages. It is, therefore, her 
duty to guaicl her soivants against the ven- 
(lois ol cheap jcwxdlery and laces and the 
like, who find thc^ir best customers at the 
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area door. It is a very exceptional girl who, 
with her quarter's wages in her box, can 
resist the lascinalions of a gorgeous watch 
and chain or a piece of imitation jewellery, 
which, in her eyes, is the exact replica of 
1 hat \\ orn by her mistress. A month's wages 
quickly goes into the pocket of the per- 
suasive nifu'cliant of the area, and the 
deluded girl receives in exchange an article 
probably worth about one-quarter of what 
she pays lor it out of her hard-earned wages. 

The Menace of the Area Tout 

Tf) make matters worse, these dealers 
generally olfer to accept payment by easy 
instalments, and tins is one of the most 
rascally dodges of the scoundrels who live 
ii})on tlie simplicity of servant girls. Sooner 
or later, it generally happens that the pay- 
tnents fall into arrears ; and if they do not, it 
is an easy matter to pretend that the remit- 
tance was lost in the posi, and did not come 
to hand. Threatening letteis — often appear- 
ing to come from solicitors — are then sent, 
and th(‘ unfoit unate girl is reduced to such a 
state of tenor that the agent gets her entirely 
under his thuml). She is practically forced 
to buy more rulibish, and so to increase her 
indebtedness until she finally becomes so 
involved tliat she obtains money by some 
wiong method to save lieiself, as she thinks, 
from being sent to piison. 

In one case, a seivant girl w^as first per- 
suaded to purchase a so-called gold watch for 
by instalments, and soon afterwards a 
chain to match it lor /,3. A little piessurc 
induced the girl a few weeks later to 
buy a “ t allot -made ” dress for 45s. The 
matter came to the knowledge of her 
imistiir, who piomjitly took such steps that 
the agent disap])e<ired in a hurry. It was 
found that tlie watcli was one of those 
sold in the sliojis at 30s, the chain, at 
a generous estimate, was worth £1, and the 
tailor-made costume was a re«idy-made 
garment tluit could be obt<iined anywhere 
for 13s. For II1CSC tlie servant had agreed 
to pa^" weekly instalments which amounted 
to more than her vages. 

Lottery TicKet.s 

Stores of c<ises aie known where servant 
gills have run away from their employment 
and liom their homes thiongh fear orbeing 
sent to prison lor debts thus contracted, and 
in one letorded case the poor girl committed 
suicide. 

Ihe wiiter knows of a respectable cook in 
a middle-class household who sjxjnt tlic 
whole of her quarter's wages m buying a 
mandolin from an itinerant area merchant. 
Whether she intended to olitain tuition in 
mandolin playmg on licr night out was not 
very apparent, hnt possibly the mere 
ownership of something so “ genteel " went 
a long way towards satisfying her aspirations 
■after higher things. 

Another area danger to servants is seen in 
the vendor of lottery tickets, which iUegal 
proceeding is far more prevalent than is 
commonly known. The maid-servant buys 


a ticket for a shilling or so in the hope that 
she may obtain the lucky number that will 
bring her a prize of £20 or more. Of course, 
it goes without saymg that the chance of 
winning the prize is a very remote one, and 
the money paid may be practically regarded 
as thrown a^vay ; but the far more serious 
evil of the practice lies in the fact that it 
fosters an unthrifty and gambling spirit. 
This often develops into a thorough fever of 
speculation, and the girl, instead of saving 
her few' pounds, throws them away in the 
hope of some day w'inning a httle fortune. 

The Old Clothes Dealer 

Another area pest is the old clothes 
dealer, who is generally a Jew, and sometimes 
a woman. Unsuspicious mistresses are apt 
to overlook the danger which lurks behind 
the apparently harmless old clothes dealer. 
It is, however, well known that this individual 
is open to buy other things, and that his 
visits arc a strong temptation to maids. If 
the girl has no old clothes to dispose of, she 
will often be asked, “ Have you nothing of 
your mistress's to sell ? " And thus a 
direct temptation is placed before the weak- 
willed although well-meaning girl. An addi- 
tional inducement often lies in the offer of 
an apparently valuable ring or brooch in 
return lor some old clothes. 

It is a very doubtful kindness on the part 
of a mistress to give her old clothes to the 
servants. They are generally sold, and such 
transactions often bring the maids into 
undesirable relationship with dangerous 
people. In any case, the selling of old 
clothes, bottles, or other articles at the area 
door sliould be strictly forbidden by the 
mistress of the house. 

Photojfraphers and Fortune-teller.s 

Another dangerous visitor, although of 
minor importance, is the area photographer. 
Woman, whctlier upstairs or down, is 
inliercntly vain, and the mistress, whose face 
looks from the drawing-room table and 
mantcLshelf in half a dozen different positions, 
will have a fellow-feeling for her pretty house- 
maid when she wastes her much-needed 
money upon a pictured representation of 
lienself taken in the area. The servant girl 
will often go sliabby for wrecks in a worn-out 
house dress rather than forego the delights 
of being photographed in her summer hat ; 
and the larger the hat and the more startling 
the photograph, the better satisfied is she. 

A much worse visitor to the area is the 
fortune-teller, who calls oftener than the 
average mistress imagines. These impostors 
apjieal especially to the uneducated class, and 
it is among servants that tliey ply their 
trade with the greatest ease. The stereo- 
typed sketch of a fascinating young man and 
a brilliant future in store for the cook jnay 
sometimes be harmless enough ; but, in any 
case, this sort of thing takes the cook’s 
attention off her work, and the household 
dmner is apt to suffer as a direct result of her 
visionary day-dreams. 

To be continued. 



In this important scrtion of Every Woman’s Encycloi*.t:i)IA evciy aspect of dress is beinir dealt 
with l)y practical and experienced writers. The history of diess fiom earliest limes is told, and 
practical and useful information given in : 

Home Dressmaking Millinery 

Ilmv to Cut Palicnu^ JJomc Tailoriug l.cssou\ tn Hat Pi i mm tug 

Methods of SclJ-mea^ui e- Kepreumtaiwe Fashions Ihnv to JMake a Shape 

Hit lit Fancy Dress llow to Curl Feathers 

Colour Con t rad ^ Alta at ton of Clothe^^ etc. Flowers^ Hat pin % Colours^ etc. 

Boots and Shoes I Furs I Gloves 

Choice Chotie 1 Choue 

How to Keep in Good Condition I How to Praerve^ etc. ; Cleaning^ cti. 

How to Soften Ltather, etc. I How to Detect Frauds | Jewellery, etc. 


AFFILIQUE CRETOHHE 

By MURIBL G. NBWMAN 

Applied Upon and Veiled by Dewdrop Chiffon or Net — Simple and Fascinating Work — The 
Choice of a Design — A Dainty Scarf —Charming Effects of Cretonne applied to Articles of Dress — 
An Evening Dress for a Young Girl — An Original Idea for Bridesmaids^ Frocks 


Deautiful effects may be fichieved by 
^ the apj)lic<ition of designs cut from 
cretonne and placed between a double piece 
of dewdrop chillon, net, or muslin. 

The girl who does not excel in any particu- 
lar art or emit will find this work exceedingly 
simple, and by its means she can obtain 
tlie effect of cl eh catedy hand-pa in led .sprays of 
floral or other designs. 

Indeed, in sinqdicity it docs not greatly 
dillcr from tlie children’s amusement of 
cutting out pictures for scrap-albums ; but 
the w^ork wdien finished is dainty and attrac- 
tive, as the ultimate result will prove 

Care and taste are naturally required in 
the choice of a design; but, if in doubt as to 
what to select, it will piobably be found that 
the shop-assistant will know what designs are 
suitable and most used for such a ]uirpose. 
Many shops now keep cretonne borders which 
arc especially made for cutting out, and arc 
sold by the yard in varying widths fiom 34 d. a 
yard and upwards, according to the size of 
the design that may be required. 

Variety of Flowers 

For a first experiment, and also for best 
results, it would be difficult to rival the beau- 
tiful “ La France ” roses, in delicate pink 
shades and natural foliage, although daffodils, 
primroses, sweet-peas, clover, etc., will all be 
found quite suitable and lovely. Having 
procured the cretonne, the cutting-out and 
arrangement of the design will prove a 
delightful and fascinating task. 


Tlie charming effect of cretonne roses 
veiled in chiffon for articles of dress is most 
surjinsmg, so excecdingl}^ dainty yet rich is 
the result. 

The supreme fascination of the scarf, of a 
suitable material, is well known, and nothing 
(ould be more graceful tliaii one of dewdro]) 
tliitfon, hanging in soft, filmy folds with 
sprays ot veiled roses at eitlier end. 

A Dewdrop Chiffon Scarf 

To make the scarf, get two or tw^o and a 
hall yards of the double-width dewdro]) 
thilfon, airange your design (m the choice 
of which be careful to have a reversible 
c retonne in which the pattern will be exactly 
alike both sides) upon each end, and having 
secured it with fine silken stitches to one 
thickness of the chiffon, join up the edges 
upon the inside of the scarf, and, having 
turned to the right side, bringing the cretonne 
between the two thicknesses of chiffon, finish 
ofl with about a two-inch- wide double hem 
of soft pink satin or fringe. 

If preferred, gather up each end, and finish 
oft with a tassel, or one of the lovely droj) 
ornaments of pearl that are so much used. 

For a girl who is w'antmg something par- 
ticularly fascinating and out of the common 
for an evening frock, nothing could surpass 
this combination of dew-drop chiffon and 
loses over an under-dress of softest white 
satin. 

Such a frock, for which eight to ten yards 
of chiffon would be required, could be 
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admirably carried out in the picturesque 
style here illustrated. 

The design of the cretonne must be selected 
with the greatest care, as, naturally, the 
success of the frock when (omplcted will very 
largely depend on the choice of a good 
design. The graceful and becoming bodice, 
witli its shortened waistline, has a trail of 
small roses tied with jialcst green ribbon 
round the neck, .md down the left side, and 
round the edge of the chiffon tunic. Pearl 
or silver embroideries are used for waist 
and sleeve bands 

The design on 
the skirt could 
either be arranged 
above the h(‘m, or, 
what would Ik* si ill 
more graceful, m 
natural s])ravs 
t ast e f u 1 1 y ar ra n g (‘(1 
and panelling up- 
ward in the centie- 
front, the soli , 
filmy folds of the 
t hillon veiling tlu' 
roses. Charming 
frocks for brides- 
maids could Ix' 
carried out on 
thcs(‘ lines, coni- 
])leted by a be- 
coming cap ol 
thiffon or l«ice, 
with a \vroath of 
])ink roses and 
silver und and 
silv^er shoes. 'J'inv 
b r i d e s m a ids' 
fnx'ks of ])lain 
white chiliou or 
the finest Indian 
inlislm would lx* 
jierlettly ^>\\vvi, 
with a ^'elled de- 
sign of small ])ink 
rosebuds 

An evening bock 
for a soniewh.it 
older woman is 
s h o w^ n in the 
second figure. In 
this the cretonne 
design is larger 
and bolder in 
elfect, I he In lui 
effect of thelxalice 
dra]:)ery is ]^ar- 
ticulariy ha])})y 
over the ajiplique of roses or other flow'er 
selected. 

The varied ind beautiful uses to wdiich 
this form of decoration can be put in the 
house should also prove a most welcome 
suggestion to many. 

Curtains of net and applique cretonne 
would look charming in a country house, 
with French w indows opening on to a sunny, 
old-fashioned garden, and low-ceilinged 
rooms, in which are cosy chairs in rose- 


patterned chintz coverings, and dark oak 
or Chippendale furniture. Even to the most 
dismal, shut-in room of a house in town we 
may thus bring the country, with the flowers 
that we love the best. 

J"or such curtains a rather coarse net, three 
yards wide, should be obtained (this costing 
about js iijd. per yard), the cretonne 
designs being in the form of sjirays, or a 
trailing border of pink roses and foliage. 

For very small articles Pompadour designs 
having small wreaths, baskets, and trails of 

..^little fl owners 

a r e exceedingly 
dainty; while if a 
bold, effective 
design is required, 
I a c o b c a n pat- 
terns of fl owners, 
beasts, and birds 
will be found to 
answer the ])ur- 
])ose, and look well 
on curtains of grey 
or bufl 1 issue, and 
also on those of 
casement cloth. 

For a table- 
centre, which is 
ahvays a most ac- 
ceptable gift, the 
design (a very 
simple one to cut 
out), was composed 
of two wreaths of 
])ink ro.ses and 
foliage, sewm be- 
tween a double 
])iece of dewdrop 
chiffon, which is 
sold m a double 
width about forty 
inches wide at 
IS. ()J 1 a yard, 
and then mountecl 
u])on .1 white glace 
silk foundation 
and conqilctod by 
a s 1 1 v c r fringe 
edging about one 
and a quarter 
inches wide 

The luouniing is 
not necessary, as 
an equally pretty 
centre is made by 
using only the 
double chiffon wdth 
a lace edging, or 

very fine fringe as a finish 

Fithcr such centre upon a dinner-table, 
with real pink roses, in silver or crystal 
vases, and the candle-shades to match the 
centre, or of pale pink .silk, would be a 
singularly attractive table decoration. 

Cretonne veiled with net w^ould also be 
the daintiest idea imciginable for a girrs 
bedroom, and one which the majority of 
girls would be interested to carry out them- 
selves, as far as possible, by making the things. 
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The bedspread, nightdress sachet, curtains, 
toilet-cover, mats and pincushion, and also 
the small table-cover, would lend themselves 
admirably to this idea. Whether in “ roses, 
roses all the way,” or in any other flower 
chosen, with white furniture, paint, walls 
with a rose design frieze, and upon the floor 
a plain green or brown linoleum, and two or 
three Persian rugs of the same colouring with 
some ])ink introduced, it w'ould be as charm- 
ing a room as the heart of girl could desire 
The cretonne, after cutting out, should 
bc' lightly sew n to one thickness of the net, 
and veiled with another h"or tiny buds or 
tendrils which arc too fine to be held by 
stitches, a little photographic paste will 
fasten them without soiling the material 


Another method is to put the applique on 
the outside of the net as a border, and out- 
line all round the outer edge of the petals and 
foliage in gold thread or silks to tone wath the 
colours. A beautiful tablecloth done in this 
style had an applique border of large pink 
and red shaded roses iqion the edge. 

Once the effect of this wwk is seen, its 
possibilities to the woman d<imty in her 
work will be found to be endless. 

It is quickly accomplished, which alone is 
a great point m its favour, and at sales of 
w'ork or ba/aais dew'drop chiffon applique 
work wall not be found among the ” left- 
overs ” Carefully handled, the materials give 
an astonishing amount of w-^ear, and are not 
so ephemeral as might appear at first sight. 



A simple design for an evening or bridesmaid’s frock for a young girl, overdress of dewdrop chiffon overappiiqucd cretonne flower sprays. 
The second figure suggests other ways in which the flower sprays may be arranged for an older woman 



HOME-MADE UNDERWEAR 

Continued Jro>n faiie S3Q4t Part 28 

Markiiifi: in Ink — Embroidering Initials — Economy of Wearing Garments in Rotation — Materials 

for Winter Underwear 


•yuE stock of linc^cnc ])rovided, the next 
* point to consider is the method of 
markiii^^^ the various items. Each set of 
garments should l)car a name or initial and 
a number. The initals enable the laundress 
to identify the owner, and the numbers make 
it quite simple to wear all in turn. 

The marking may be clone in ink, and if 
the lettering is nicely written it is a quite 
satishiclory method. Makers of marking- 


inks have, moreover, come to the nclp of the 
marker, and will supply a stencil plate cut 
to any desired wording, by the use of which 
the marking is quickly and simply done. 
This is a great advantage, for neat writing 
on material, even if stretched over the frame 
made for the purpose, is not alw^ays easy to 
achieve. 

There is now a poppy red ink, which is a 
distinct change from the hitherto universal 



A nightdres*! in soft cambric, cut with a deep V back and front, finished with a narrow lace beading and edging. The high waist is 
defined by a wide eyeletted insertion through which soft wide ribbon is passed and tied into a bow in front. The combination 
camisole and knickers form a very practical and comfortable garment 
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black , or the embroidress may embellish most people, and one of the shrunk llannels 

the trousseau with a hand-worked initial, now to be obtained will be found very cosy 

such being quite sufficient if the laundering and warm, especially for nightdresses, 

is done at home. Nuns’-veiling in a good quality and of 

Every woman likes to have her underwear double width is another most satisfactory 

as pretty as she can afford, but if means are material for winter underwear. A cream, 

limited it is by lar the best to have somewhat pale blue, or pink nightdress, trimmed with 

plainer garments of good quality with sei- embroidery to match, and soft ribbons, would 

viceablc trimmings. T.ace may be fasemat- form a charming item in the wanter bride’s 

ing, but it has not the wearing quality of trousseau, at a quite reasonable cost Care- 

embroidery, or a strip of material with a fully w<ished. nuns’- veiling wears very wxll, 

buttonholed edge for trimming and does not shrink il oi good quality. 

Crochet trimmings usually outlast the Tf woven combinations are not w^orn, mms’- 
fabric of the garment they adorn, and many veiling might w'cll be recpiisitioned tor these. 



Muslin or lace edgings and insertions add to the dainty appearance ol underwear. Bcadings with feaiher-stitching or herringboning 
finish off neck and sleeves neatly. Laces and embroideries with insertions to correspond can usuaslly be had 


a girl has worked all the lace and insertion Other fabrics suitable are the spt'cial 
required for her underlinen. materials of the texture ol flannel sold under 

An excellent plan is to have a sufficient ref2istered names especially tor underclothing, 
number of each garment in everyday wear Scotch wincey, and flannelettes oi good 
well and neatly made, and to keep in reserve, qu.dity A poor flannelette is not a good 
say, three of each made on more elabonite investment, as it soon loses its feeling of 
lines, which may be used wdicn vnsiting w'arinth, and is in reality no iiriprovement on 

Once a good’ stock of lingerie has been ordinary cotton materials 
secured, it IS not difficult to kcej) it up by the The nightdress shown in the illustration 
addition of one or two items each season. would be exceedingly dainty meidc up in pale 

A double-width nuns’-veiling is sold ex- pink nuns’-veilmg, tlie high waist effect 
pressly for winter underwear, guaranteed obtained bv an eyelettcd insertion threaded 
not to shrink unduly wnth pink or cream ribbon. A woollen lacc 

For winter something warmer than long- should form the trimming, and the spray 
cloth or cambric is considered necessarv by should be embroidered in washimr silks. 

D 38 j M 
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DME/SS ACC£/SSORI£S 


SILK-COVERED BUTTONS AND HATPINS 

Dainty Ideas that are Easily Carried Out—Materials Required— Making and Covering the Mould — 

How the Hatp'n Tops May be Made 


P\AiNiy silk-covered butt (ins and heads 
^ lor hatpins can he made at small cost. 
The materials retiuired are lew, a quarter 
of a yard of j;lacc 
silk providing for 
quite a number 
ot buttons, il no 
small ])ieces are 
already in hand 

d. 

('il.ir*'' silk >aril . 6 

Narro\\ riLlion, h.ilf 
.1 «!<)/(. 11 y.nfls . 
IJulton niiMiliis . T 

SlvLiu of nolil tlitc.nl 2 
S.;fcty-j)iiis . . . t 



When the embroidery is finished, run a 
double thread of 24 cotton round the edge 
ot circle, leaving a length to draw it up when 
fitting to the button 
mould. 

Next ]ireparc the 
button mould. Place a 
small square of flannel- 
ette over the central 
hole, and cut a circle 
ot the same material 
slightly smaller than the 

B.ck p.ece for buHon, Silk cme already pro- 
With pin in position for pared, and place over 
attachment to dress mould, drawing it 



Finished button, showing cord round TllC lllustra- 
tions show the 
])rocess very clearly, the silk chosen being 
white glace with a floral design in jialest 
blu(‘ or mauve, h irst c iit a cin leof the silk 
about th(‘ size of a five-shillmg-piece, then 
])lacc a thimble downwards 111 the centre, 
and pencil 
loiind. This 
f o r m s t h e 
1 o n n d a t 1 o n 
ring, to 1)0 
uorUed in giet'ii 
Sills in outline 
still h 

'flu' leaves are 
m a d e b y 
tliK'ading veiy 
n.irrow green 
ribbon into a 
(lewel needle, 
and using il as 
one would silk, st'wing down the ends neatly 
at the back. 

For the flowers take 3 inches of cigar 
ribbon, fold into three, and gather at one 
edge, and form into a tiny rosette 


smoothly into position. 

The button is then ready for its silk cover, 
which IS gathered up and secured on the 
imder-sidc of the mould. 

Sew the gold thread round the edge with 
filoselle of the .same colour 

To ncaten the back ot the button, cut a 
circle the size 
of a hah penny 
from an old 
linen collar, and 
cover 1 1 
smoothly and 
tightly with a 
piece of the silk 
Sew" a tiny 
saiety-pin near 
the to]) on the 
right side, and 
secure neatly to 
t h e c o V e r e d 
mould. 

Hatpin tops may be made in the same 
w av, using a larger mould 

Some moulds of the same size must be 
taken to a jeweller, wdio wall silver a small 
cap on a good stout j)m and mount each 
mould on the toj) 
for a small charge 
This part is 
covered with flan- 
nelette and plain 
silk, and drawm up 
in the same way as 
the buttons 

'fhe embroidered 
and covered mould 
for the toj) should 
be held firmly dowm 
on the lower mould 
attached to the 
])m, and sewn to 
it all round with 
very strong cotton. 
A very narrow lute 
ribbon sewn round 
the edge will hide 
the joi 11 completely. 



The round of b.lk with inner circle worked in outline^stitch. with leaves in narrow green ribbon. Small 
mauve flowers in tiny rosettes are placed between the leaves 



The undcr^side of button ready Hatpins made on the same principle as the 
for back to be sewn to it buttons are novel and exceedingly dainty 
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PRACTICAL LRSSONS IN TAILORING 

FOR HOME WORKERS AND OTHERS 

Continued from fane jjgS, Part aS 

By M. PRINCE BROWNE 

TWENTY-NINTH LESSON. A COMFORTABLE TRAVELLING COAT 


A Coat of Blanket ot Reversible Cloth — Quantity of Materials Required — How to Draft and 

Cut the Coat 


'Vhe coat shown in the illustration can be 
^ made of either “ reversible ” or “ blanket ” 
cloth, or of any good, warm tweed, and 
about four and a half yards of any one of 
these materials would be sufficient to make it 
The other requisites would be one and a 
half yards of French canvas, half a yard ot 
linen, a quarter-ounce reel of strong machine 
silk, and a reel or skein of finer silk, lor 
herringbonmg the seams or felling in lining; 
buttons, twist, thread, etc , also, if the coat 
IS to be lined, lour and a half yards of 
lining, if of double width 

The lining could be either Italian cloth or 
a hght-in-weight woollen material, either 
check or ]ilaid 


line,” and from the “waist line” to the 
shoulder lor the side of the jianel 

N.B — This panel should measure about 
SIX inches across the waist when the cloth is 
ojiencd out 

(_)iitline, w ith chalk, the neck and shoulder 
of the ])attcrn, and cut out the panel through 
the double cloth, allowing for turning ot 
about an inch, and also about two inches to 
turn up at the bottom. 

The front 

Place and ]nri the trout of the bodice 
pattern with the centre-tront dowai the fold 
id'om the “waist line” measure the length 
required ior the skirt of 


If the cloth is a revel s- 
ible one, the coat would 
not, of course, be lined 
The collar, revers, and 
cuffs c'ould be “faced” 
with the reverse side of 
the cloth. 

This coat can be cut 
from the bodice })a1tcrn 
ill the same way as those 
given 111 })revious lessons. 

To Draft and Cut the Coat 
The Back Panel 

Idace the cloth on the 
table double, wrong side 
out (as it IS folded) 

The back is cut in one 
])iecc to form a panel 'I'o 
do this, place and inn the 
hack piece of the bodice 
pattern with the centre- 
liack dowm the jold of the 
material (see Diagram ib 
I'rom the waist - line 
inCMSurc the length re- 
cjuired for the skirt of the 
ccjat, make a m<ark, and 
from it draw a line six or 
seven inches long (accord- 
ing to the height of the 
w^earer), across the ma- 
terial. 

N B. — Although the line 
just draw'u is for the width 
of the back of the coat, 
it, as w-ell as the length, 
IS, of course, regulated by 
the wearer’s height. 

Take two squares, place 
them end to end, and 
draw one long line from 
the end of the short line 
just drawn to the “waist 



the co<it, make a m.irk, 
and from it clmw a line 
three and a half mchc'S 
long, across llie material 

( )n the w'aist line mea- 
sure and mark one inch 
fioiu the edge ot the jiat- 
tein, and with the squaies 
draw a long hue irom the 
maik .it one inch to the 
end of the three-and-a- 
half incli line at the 
bottom, .and Irom the 
mark to the ^houlder (see 
l^i.igrain 2) Outline the 
nec k and shoulder of thc^ 
jMttern, and cut out th'^ 
front thiough the dou’ole 
cloth, allowing lor turn- 
ings Oi tibout .111 inch, 
and about two iiu hes to 
turn u]) .it the bottom. 
Jd.'ue this Iront piece 
(without unlolchng it) on 
tlie material, with the fold 
down the fcjlcl, and cut 
out .1 sc'cond pic!cu CA'acily 
the same for the left side of 
the front. 

The Side Front 

Place and pin the pat- 
tern of the “side-front” 
to the best advant.ige on 
the double maternal, with 
the waist line perfectly 
straight across it From 
the waist line measure the 
length required, make a 
mark, anef from it draw a 
line fourteen inches long 
across the material. Out- 
line the bodice pattern, 
and with the squares draw 
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the lines from Ihc waist to the 
fourtecn-incli line 

('ut out the side-fionts, al- 
lowing? the snnie amount lor 
tiirninf?s at the bottom as tor 
llie back and trouts 

The “Side Body ” and “ Side Piece” 

P]a(X' and ])in the pattern of 
the “ side body ” and “ side 
])iece ” togetiier (as shc3\\n in 
Diaj?ram on the double ma- 
teii.d, to the best advantaf?c, 
with the waist linc'S f^crfcclly 
across it, and tlie two 
])iecc‘S C3f the ]>attern pist meet- 
niff at the armhole and the 
bottom ol the basque Outline 
tlie on fry nif>r of the jiat terns so 
as to cut tlu'in in one jiiecc 
With tlu‘ squ.ires draw a 
strni^hi line tiom tlie waist liiK* 
ol the ‘‘side jiiecc^" to length 
lor th(‘ coat, m«d\e a mark, and 
lioin it draw' a line foiii-tecai 
iiuhes long .u ross the material, 
and with the scpiates dtaw' a 
line fiom th(‘ w.ust line ol the 
“side body ” to the louKeen- 
imh liiK' ('lit it out tlvrough 
the double mateiial, allowing 
the s.ime amount lor turnings 
as on the* other jiieces 

Iftheco.it IS to be lined, the 
lining must be cut the s.ime 
si/e as the luiek p.inel, side 
liont, and side jiieces of the 
I loth, and can be* tut lioin 



Diagram I Diagram 2 Diagram 3 Diagram 4 

These diagrams show how the portions for the coal are drafted and cut out ready for 
joining together 


them b(‘lore they are ]oined together, the 
only diiterenee Ixung at tht' bottom, w here the 
lining 1 4iu be c ut one and a Inilt nu hes shorter, 
as it is only iK't ('ssar\ tor it to be turned in 
and coN'er the i<iw c'dge ot the tiirn(‘d-ii]) 
cloth. “ I'ailor-t.ick ” tJu' outline of the coat 
tJiroiigh to the scroiid ])U*((‘s, tack the seams 
together, .iiid ti N it on Ahike any nc‘<.essary 
altcM'ations, con eel the second h.dl, and 
slih h the front and IkicIc seams only. 

'i he co.it slu)wn in the illustration has 


turnings of the front oyer together towards 
the front edge of tlie coat, and tack them 
carc'tully and securely in this position tliiough 
liom the right side 

Turn hoik inriun^s on each side of tlie 
panel of the back towards tlie centre of the 
back, and tack them down from tlici right 
side neatly and securely 

Well ])rcss these tour scams ox er a dam]) 
cloth, then stitch them down on the right 
side with silk to match, about half an inch 


“ lapped ” seams , so, alter the scams have from the edge ot the turning, 
been stitched on the loroiif^ side, turn both the 7'o be continued. 


A LONG COAT 

I otulurttd front pa^f Part sS 

Invisible Darning — finishing Touches to the Coat 


IF prefcMTcd, the piece's to be joined or 
^ re palled may first he tacked, right side 
uppermost (witli the raw^ edges meeting 
closely), on to a ]iiecc ol pa])cr, American 
cloth, or something slightly stitf and smooth, 
to keep them m posit um. Take a very fine, 
long needle, and line silk to match the cloth, 
anil work anoss the pieces to be joined, 
passing the needle only halfw'uy through the 
cloth, so that the stitch neither slunvs on the 
light nor on the wrong side. Bring the 
needle out again on the right side, and in 
making the next stitch, put the needle back 
again in the same place at xvhich it was 


brought out, so that no stitch may show' on 
tlie right side. The darning must not be in 
straight lines, but shglitly slanting, and not 
too evenly done, or it will show’ a mark 
through the cloth w'heii finished. 

When the w'ork is completed, slightly 
scratch the surface of the cloth across and 
across, with the point of the needle, just 
where the tw'O edges meet, so as to disguise 
the line of the join, and press it xvcll on the 
xvrong side. 

If properly done, a join or repair of this 
kind should not show, and no stitches should be 
visible on the right or wrong side of the cloth. 
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Fine-drawing can, of course, only be 
done in cloth, as the material must be of 
sufficient thickness for the stitches to be 
taken only half way through. 

Put the facings down the fronts, and on 
the re vers and collar ; press it well. 

Turn up the coat round the bottom, tack 
it neatly and firmly, and press it. 

Work a row of machinc-st itching down the 
fronts, on the right side of the coat, com- 
mencing at the bottom of the re vers, and 
stitching down the right front, round the 
bottom and up the left side of the front, as 
far cis the bottom of the rovers. 

N.B. — ^The stitching must be worked the 
same distance from the edge as on the 


pockets. When turning the work to stitch 
round the bottom, remember to keep the 
machine needle down, so as to make the 
stitching at the corner square. 

Break off the threads and stitch round the 
rovers and collar. This must be done on the 
right side of the “ facing,” commencing at 
the point where the stitching of the front was 
commenced, and to meet it there, and ending 
at the bottom of the left revers, meeting the 
row of stitching there. Line the coat, make 
and put in the sleeves, finish otf the coat, and 
give it the final pressing 

A bullonhole can be worked m one or 
both oi the revers, if desired, as shown in the 
finished sketch given on page 327S. 


PRACTICAL LESSOHS IH DRESSMAHIMG 

Luntinned Jtotn iS 

By M. PRINCE BROWNE 

Examiner in Dressmaktns:, Tatlorunr^ Ficiuh Patlern Pjatn NiCiUnvnrk and Afillinay, of the 

Teachers in 'Praininst at the Untver<!itv Loi/e^e of South ll’ti/es and Monmouthshire^ C.aiditf, the 1 ondon 
Technical Examination Lent) etc Author of Up-to- Date Dt essenttiniy and Dratttnq;T a so The Pi actu at 

ll ork of Dressmaking^ and Pailoi iniy" 

TWENTY-NINTH LESSON. A VELVET PRINCESS DRESS— conc/i/c/ecf 

How to Run on Bone Casings — Boning each Seam — To Arrange the Back Fastening — Sewing on 
Hooks and Eyes — The ^^Wrap^^ — A ^^False Hcm^^ — An Inside Silk Frill — Putting m Sleeves 

and Yoke 


It is better to run on the bone casings 
^ than to hem them, as hemming leaves 
a wider sp.ice lor the bones, and they are 
liable to twist in it. 

Real whalebone is necess<iry tor the bodu e 
to be well shaped ; and, m buying it , care 
must be t<iken to select it thin and as pli.dile 
as possible — a thick, hard bone is much more 
liable to break, and adds considerably to the 
size of the waist (as will be seen when nine 
or eleven pieces are placed togctlier) 

Cut the bone round at the end with an old 
pair of scissors, then scrapc' it (with a sharp 
penknife) towards the end, so as to gitiduallv 
reduce the thickness and prevent making a 
mark through the dress where tlic bone 
ends. 

Slip the bone into the c.ise from the 
bottom, putting the rounded end in first, but 
do not push it up very tightly to the top 

TliKiad a short, thick needle (No 4 
belvs'eens is best) wath twist ; stitch through 
the hone firmly, above the waist-lme, where 
the fulness of the casing commences, taking 
the vStitches through the thickness of the 
seam, but being careful not to allow them to 
go through to the right side of the dress. 

Boning Each Seam 

Ivacli scam in a princess dress should be 
boned, and in those that curve at the waist 
the bones should be pushed up well into the 
fulness of the casings, bending the work over 
the hand, and pushing the bones well uf). 
Whilst holding it in this position, again 
stitch through each bone firmly, where the 
fulness of the casing ends below the waist, 
being careful not to take any of the stitches 
through to the right side. The bones must 
be sewn over on each side to the turning of the 


seam, the needle being brought up tlnougli 
the bone in tlie same ])laie (in tlie middle) 
at each stitch 

A sufik uuit number of stitches must be 
m.ule on e.u ii side to sec me it firmly and 
mcd<e it 111' fiat m the casing. C'ut off the 
bone to the required length lielow the 
w.ust, lound and scr.qie it at the end m 
tlie .stimi' way as tlie top was done, and sc'w 
up the binding Boiii' all thi' scams in the 
same way. 'J'he tops ot the bones must next 
be ” fanned ” with twist to match the 
velvet, or of a contrasting colour 

Instructions for "fanning” were given 
in Vol I, pages 378 riiid 379. 

The bai'ks should now' be prepared for 
the fastenings — these should be hooks and 
ey'es 

Tuin down each side of the back on the 
line, and tack it lUMlIy, close to the edge. 
As a bone will have to be inserted in tins 
tuiiiing, a sufficient space must be left from 
the c'dge to do this dhe superfiuous turn- 
ing must be cut off, and the raw' edges neatly 
herringboned down to the lining. 

Back Fastenings 

The tacking must then be removed. 
Each stitch iiurst be cut, ajicl the thieads 
drawn out .separately, to avoid marking tlie 
velvet. Scrape and round the end of the 
bone, and insert it to within about half an 
inch of the top of the back. Cut it off to the 
required length below the waist, round and 
scrape the low^er end, and stitch (by hand) 
across the turning just Ix'low the bone — to 
prevent its slipping out — being careful not 
to take the stitches through to the right side. 
Stitch the turning across, at the top of the 
bone, in the same way. 
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To Put on the Hooks and Eyes 

These should l)e about three-quarters of 
an inch apart, and placed on the right half 
of 11)0 bark. They must be sewn on very 
securely, so lliat they cannot be drawn 
1orwar(l, or, when the bodice is hooked, 
there will be a space between the two edges 
of the ])acK, w 4 iicli should exactly meet, but 
not overlap 

The tops of the hooks should reach to 
within one-eighth of an incli of the edge of 
the back, and as a fastening must always be 
placed at the waist (whether a bodice is 
hooked or buttoiu'd), (omnieiKc sewing on 
the hooks at the waist-hne. 

Makln}^ a “ Wrap” 

Take a ])iece of Russjdn binding or lute 
ribbon, and hem it on down the back, 
inside the hooks, covering tlic' stitches and 
raw edges Thc‘ evc^s must be* bnttonholc-d 
round with twist the s.une cok)iir as the 
velvet, and sevvn on to the left side of the 
back to corr(‘s])oud wnth the hooks, but 
j)jojc‘cling onc'-eighlli of an inch hevond \\\c 
c‘dgc' 

A "wra])" must bc' nin ck)wn the* Icdt side*, 
the ('yes and jnojc'cling beyond them to 
the edge* It can be lic'mmc'd clowai over the 
i.uv edges and the sewing on of the c*ves. 

']'hc‘ “wr.i])" ( <in be imidc' of a jnc'cc* ot 
the lining silk, < nl selvc clgc'w isc', or a jnc'c c* 
of lute iil)l)on aliont one* and a h.dl inches 
wide, or it can be made* ol a strip ot the 
vc'lvet , note heel loiincl tlie cu//rr c‘dge. The 
\’eh'ct must be inn on, and the raw' edge* 
“Jacc'd" with Piussiaii binding or naiicnv 
lute riblxm 

N B —A “ w'r ip ” IS absolutc'ly nc‘cessary, 
so that w'hc'ii Die liodice is Jaslenc'd it may 
look neat clow n the bac k 

Next })ni and tack the '‘fitting seams," try 
on the cliess, and make any alleiations that 
may bc* iiecc'ssary, then mac hine-st itch the 
seams, notc'h, pr(*ss, o\euast, bone, and 
" J<Ln " the tw'o unclc*r-<iim seams. Be 
caielul to match the w. list -line, and to tack 
the* .seams Irom the wsiist downwtiids, and 
do not loiget to do the talking ^ery nc'atly, 
making an oc casional bac k-stitch, so that the 
work may not slip in the machine. Turn 
in the c'dge of the bodice all round the top, 
and " fiice " it w'lth lute iibhon. 

N B. — It IS tx'ttei to finish off tlic tcqi of 
the 1)0(1 ICC* completely, and then to t<ick in 
the lace \okc', th.in to m.ike it in one w'lth 
the dress, as the lace can then easily be 
remoN’cd. 

A ” False Hem •* 

Put the dress on a stand, me.isure and 
turn it up round the bottom, cut off the 
superfluous turnings evenly all lound, and 
herringbone the raw' edge to the lining, not 
taking any stitches thiough to the light side. 

For the "false hem " use up any small pieces 
of the lining silk, cutting them to the shape 
of the bottom of the skirt, sloping them at 
the seams, and making the hem about four 
or five inches w ide. Stitch all these pieces 


together, and press the seams open ; place 
the " false hem in position round the 
bottom of the skirt (the joins facing the 
lining, and the raw' edge of the hem level 
with the turned-up edge of the skirt), pm 
and tack it, along the centre, to the skirt, 
turn in the raw eelge at the top and at the 
liottom, and again ))in and then tack it 
round at each edge, and hem it neatly on 
W'lth silk. 

B(*ic)ic removing the tacking, cut each 
stitch, and remember to use steel pms and 
silk 

Tf prefeircd, the false hem can be cut 
on the cross, and, after the strips have been 
joined togetlier and tlie .scams pressed open, 
OIK* (‘dg<‘ should be stretched to fit round the 
Ixittom of the skirt If the dress is to have 
a silk full on the inside of the skirt, cut the 
tw'o yards whuli were alkjw'cd for this into 
.strips, fi\e inches wide, on the cross — u.sc* 
every bit of the two yards of silk — join 
tdl tlie jucces togetlier, placing the small 
j)K*ces among.st the long oik^s, and not all the 
small j)ic*< es together 

When all the pieces have been stitched 
togetlier, join it round, taking ( are that the 
.silk IS not tivistcd, juess the seams open, lh(*n 
fold it in four. See that all tlie edges an* 
(pate level — li theic is any unevenness, cut 
It off — ^tack the Jour thicknesses together on 
each .side, and about an inch from the edge. 

It isnow' readyior " pinking " — thissliould 
be done on both edges It ( an be sent out to 
bc " pinked " at a cost of about a penny lor 
thiee yards, Ol it tan lx* done at home, if Die 
W'Oiker has a jimking tool, a w'ooden mallet, 
and a flat jiiete ot lead on w'hich to do it 

Wlien the " ])inkmg " h.is been done, 
take out Die tacking, stick m a jun to mark 
each quarter of Die silk, and gather the frill. 
This should be done with four long .strands 
ol strong silk to matcli, and it mu.st bc 
gathered on one side only, about one imh 
from the edge, to form a heading. If liked, 
a second row' of gathering can be jilaced 
about an inch bc*loA\ the fir.st This .second 
row' is rather an improvement, but, of 
course, causes extra work, as the full has 
to be sewn to the skirt along each row' of 
gathciing. 

Draw' up the thread (or threads of silk) 
simullaiwously, fold the bottom of the 
skirt in four, and jiin each quarter of the frill 
to the quarter ol the skirt. Regulate the 
fulness, pm it in position all round, and sew' 
it. on by hand to the lining of the skirt only. 

Make tlie sleeves and put them in. Make 
the lace yoke fiom the top part of the bodice 
pattern, cutting it in one piece (there should 
be no shoulder seams), and put on the neck- 
band and fastenings at the back. Put tlie 
yoke on to a dress stand, and put the velvet 
dress over it: on the stand. Pin the top of 
the dress firmly in position to the lace yoke ; 
remove the dress from the stand and sew' in 
the lace, by hand, to the w'rong side of the 
bodice. 

Sew on the trimming, as illustrated in 
the finished sketch given on page 3395. 
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1 This section of Evkry Woman’s Kncyci.op vdia forms a practical and lucid guide to the many I 

branches of needlewoik. It is 

fullv illustrated hv diagrams and photograj)hs, and, as in other I 

sections of this hook, the directions given arc put to a practical test 
the subjects dealt witli are : 

he/orc tliey .ire punted. Among 

liniln oidet y 

Kndtms^ 

Dariinri with a Stwme^ 

h niln oidt'} t d Collars and 

C V 0( lit't 

Mill hi lie 

Idoti\ts 

y>; aidnii^ 

What Hill he done wit/i 

Jakc ll’o/k 

Alt /\it( Invoi k 

Ribbon 

Jhaion 'J 111 rad Jl'oik 

J^ltuii A't t dlcxvork 

ili Ilium A/'f'lujnv lJ\>ih 


J'u U'llts 

il/e/ze;-/ am Desii^n s , 

J\'( 11 

Stwiiiy Mik limes 

eti . , tt( . 


TOE FASCIKTATIOM OF MEDEBO WOBK 

Danish Peasant Stitchery— A Hedebo Trousseau — Nightdress Sachets, d'Oylcys, and Tables 
centres— A Decoration for Linen Bloases and Dresses— Materials Required — Pyramid, Picot, and 

Ring Designs 


LJkdebo, the national work of Denmark, 
^ IS <i n 11x1 lire of embroidery and needle 
point, executed on linen 

Sectional holes are cut in circles, squares, 
ov^als, hearts, and other shapes , these aie 
])artially filled in with lacc-stitches 

Satin, chain, and buttonhole stitches arc 
largely used in this ornamental ncedlew oik. 
Pyramids, picots, and small openings, pien ed 
with a stiletto (as in English emliroidery), 
also often form part of the design, while the 
whole work affords scope lor endless decora- 
tive possibilities. 

The name hedebo ” is derived from two 
Danish words — heden,” the heath, and 
“ bo,” to live Although common throughout 
Denmark, “Hedebosving” — literally, “ hedebo 
sewing” — originated amongst the peasants 
in Iledcn, a large tract of moorland not far 
from Copenhagen and Roskilde. 

At that time the women also wove the 
linen on which the work was done, and vsomc 
jieople declare the industry dates back 400 
years. 

There arc many late eighteenth century 
specimens still extant, and the earliest form 
IS known as ” dragvo'rk ” (drawn thread 
work), as the threads of linen arc drawn out 
in small squares and afterwards filled in with 
special stitches. 

Conventional forms, representing birds, 
animals, and plants, arc much used, and the 
border is generally finished off with a plain 
fringe. After 1830 the outlines wx^re carried 


out in chnin-stitch, and the spaces filled w ith 
floral designs 

About 1840 the network altered, the 
threads being drawn into big squares, and 
worked in hand -made ])attern circles , and 
trails of hand-made embroidery distributed 
o\er the plain p<irts of the linen 

In 1850 the ]).itterns were first cut out 
without regarding the threads, and worked 
over with lace-stitches. 

During the seventies the woik fell into 
jiartial disuse, but a great reviv.d has taken 
jilace. and Danish experts have formed a 
society to renews old ideas, designs, and 
technique, and modernise them to meet 
twentieth century requireunents 

Formerly mothers provided trousseaux of 
dainty garments and house-linen trimmed 
w ith “ hedebo,” and the same work apjicars 
to have embellished the whole family from 
baliyhood u])wards with caps, collars, cufls, 
aprons, and underclothing. Likewise the 
home w^as beautified wuth long towels over 
the curtains of the four-poster beds, betw cen 
the entraiK.e door and the kitchen, over the 
stoves, and on the small cupboards Even 
sheets and pillow-cases had rich insertions. 

In the ])rcscnt day nightdress-cases, 
sachets, d’oyleys, and table-centres lend 
themselves remarkably well to “hedebo” 
embroidery. 

As a decorative stitchery for linen blouses 
or w^ashmg frocks “hedebo” work stands 
almost unnvcdled. An artistic worker will 
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evolve her own designs. The work is strong, 
and stands unlimited washing. 

The two patterns shown arc respectively 
a table-centre (giving one corner) and a 
d’oyley. 

Both table-centre and d'oyley arc intended 
to be w'orked on coarse linen, in thick flax 
embroidery or lace tlircads , if too fine 
materials are used, the effect of the work 
IS spoiled 

The patterns 
must first be traced 
on the linen, and 
the sections treated 
as afterwards de- 
scribed Several 
much -used shapes 
are given in both 
examples, and 
vanous popular 
modes of ornament, 
including leaves, 

I'rench knots, 
punched holes, etc. 

Ordinary needles 
are required. No. 6 
being a good size , 
also a fine-pointed 
pair of scissors, a 
stiletto tor piercing 
holes, nnd a ring 
stick will be found 
useful 

In working a 
section first outline 
the shape twice 
lound in ordinary 
scwmg-stitch, as re- 
])rcsented in the 
diagram (Fig. i), 
then cut o])en the 
surface (Fig. 2) 

Alw'ays cut with 
the thread of the 
material, never 
across it, if it can 


forwards for the second loop, taking the 
strands into the centre of the first loop 
Buttonhole-stitch to the centre of this loop, 
then make the third loop by carrying three 
threads over to the other side of" the hole 
Buttonhole to where the same stitches left olf 
m the second loop (Fig 5), and proceed to the 
end of the loop. Continue to work in this 
way until the space is filled 



A handsome d’oyley in hedebo work, 

be avoided Turn the 


remarkable for beauty of de^iKn and elaboration oi execution 


hanging ends inwards, and firmly buttonhole 
stitch the border, finally cutting oft the 
(‘dges left inside, as near to the stitches as 
])ossible, with a sharp pair of scissors 

Remember to work from left to right, and 
never make knots or tic the thread When 
tinishing off, oversew^ the thread into the 
border Comjilete the buttonholing by taking 
the needle into the first stitch to make it 
secure (Fig. 3). 

Before starting a new' w^orking thiead, 
leave a small end of the old thread, and pass 
the newdy threaded needle through the top 
loop of the last stitch, and sew^ in the end. 
Do not crowd the stitches too closely to- 
gether. 

The sections may be filled in many w^ays ; 
for instance, w ith "open buttonhole-stitch — 
? e , the stitches placed further apart and left 
loose, instead of being pulled tight (Fig. 4) — 
or with loops, carrying the thread backwards 
and forwards three times Complete the first 
loop, then slip up the side of the space and 
carry the thread three times backw ards and 


Another pretty way of filling up a section 
is by making bars, using several strands of 
threads taken backwards and forwards, and 
buttonholing over them in the usual way 
(see diagmin bars) 

Picots, loo])s, and pyramids may be w'orked 
on the top of these bars. 

J^yramids may be any size, but they must 
have one stitch less in each row, tailoring to 
one at Ihe point For example, after button- 
holing the border the jiyranud is intended to 
decorate, commence with five buttonhole- 
stitches in bottom row, oversewing btU k into 
position for the next row, which will consist 
of four buttonhole-stitches, oversew back, 
buttonhole three stitches, oversewv liack, 
buttonhole two stitches, oversew back, 
buttonhole one stitch, wdiich forms the top 
of the pyramid Oversew neatly down the 
side to the bast*, and work a stitch before 
starting a new pyramid 

Picots must be worked on the wrong si'/e 
ol the work. Oversew the top of bar, then pull 
thread tightly across the left-hand fingers, 
twist the needle three times round the thread. 
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point downwards and towards you, then Sprays, leaves, etc., are worked in ordinary 
draw it behind the carrying thread, again satin-stitch. 

bringing needle downwards through the stitch Small holes are outlined with buttonhole- 
which IS lo be crowned by the picot. stitches or oversewing, after first being 

Rings, so much used in both borders and bordered with a running stitch. They can 

sections, are made thus Draw a few strands either be pierced with a stiletto or cut with 
of thread tightly round the finger, a pencil, scissors, and the ends pushed underneath 
or knitting needle, according to the size with the needle as in the bigger sections, 

required , buttonhole tw o or three stitches If a lace border is not required, the edges 

in order to keep the thread securely together, of the work may be hem-stitched, as shown 

then draw the ring off the finger, and finish in the table-centre jiattern. 

buttonholing it. This can afterwards be A specimen border is composed of a 

ornamented with buttonhole w^heels, pyra- row of buttonholing, on which a border of 

inuls, or picots as is preferred. rings is joined, and loops and picots added. 



Diagrams lilcs rating the methods of working the different stitches, rings, loops, picots, and pyramids us.*d in hedebo, the ancient 

and national embroidery of Denmark 
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LUCKY CHARM EMBROIDERY 

By EDITH NEPEAN 


Superstition Dies Hard— Charms and Amulets still in Vogue— White Heather and Black Cats— 
The Oldest Luck^bringer Known— How to use a Sheet of Designs Without Cutting it— Purposes for 
which the Various Patterns are Suitable— The Vogue of the Swastika 


CUPERSTITIONS Stlll HvC 111 lllC \ Igorous 
twentieth cent ury , though lew ot us regard 
them very seriously. Shakespeare portniys 
C.Tsar’s wife, Calpurnia, terror-stricken at 
her dream of ill omen, and Ciesar, speaking of 
its gruesome horrors, says. “ And these does 
she apply for warnings and portents, and 
evils imminent.” 

One comes across many poetical stories 
ol superstition. Isolde hands the supposed 
poisoned cup to Tristan, of winch tlu^y both 
drink — only to find tliat instead oi Ihcf cup 
ol death they have partaken ol a love jiotion, 
and so found life ’ 

The mv.stic witch who thrilled our childish 
imagination in old driys was in reality quite 
a welcome Inend whenever we dipped into 
fairy lore The cold and imiomantic may look 
askance upon a noild ol legend which 
.still dales to mtriide itself iqion an 
age notoiious foi its ])iogiess But 
how dull a woild it would b(‘ wnthont 
tlie tinsel of romance Mysticism, 
siqierstition, and lairy loie creep into, 
tlu' b.irieii places ol life, and liood 
d«irk shadow’s witli gold. One con- 
stantly finds )ico})le, outwaidly 
prosaic and m<ittei ol hict, Iraiikly 
superstitious w'lien probed bcmeatli 
the sin lace. Superstition is not by 
any mc'ans restricted to tlie emotional 
temperament of the ('elt Oiiite un- 
imaginative and ]ihlcgmatic ]X‘ 0 ])le 
dislike travelling on a hiichiv or com- 
mencing a new' undertaking on that 
day. Most unlikely pcojilc wall not 
disdain to place piece oi w^eddmg 
cake beneath their pillows. Thus we 
realise that supcn-stition and the love 
of the mystic is still a li\ mg plant in 
our midst. 

A spray of white heather, with its 
green spikes and delicate flowers, 
immediately translates us into a realm 
of poetic superstition White heather 
IS surely one of the fairest luirbingers 
of luck. The bride treasures a tiny 
spray m her wedding bouquet — just as it is 
considered lucky for her to wxar a touch ” of 
blue.” Happy indeed is the maiden w ho finds 
a piece ol white heather as she makes her 
w’-ay over the lonely moor. Should she w^ish 
to find a four-leaved clover, superstition 
decrees she must seek for the treasure whilst 
the grass is still w’et wdth morning dew. 

The sable cat is another w^ell-knowm luck 
bringer. An old horseshoe lying neglected 
m a country lane is earned home wnth the 
greatest care, and nailed into a correct 
position, ” to bring luck to the house.” 

An old satin shoe is often seen dangling at 
fhc back of the up-to-date motor-car which 


takes the bride and biidegroom to the 
station 

Aviators have their pet mascots, and even 
regiments Tlie spell is ujKin most of us. 
'file curious ” sw'astika.” venerated from 
earliest ages as a mystic and occult symbol 
by the Mexicans, Icgyptians, and Assyrians, 
is still a favourite h.irbmger of luck and 
charm against evil This little bauble is 
m.ide m many fashions, ironi a setting of the 
costliest stones, dowm to a plain siKcr 
” tnnket ” which can be bought for a lew’ 
pence — a fact wdiich shows the breadth eind 
width ol the superstitious are.i of to-day. 

Many w’omen like to embroider thesi' 
lucky dial ms. and so a design is provided in 
this number wdiich they may use to em- 
bellish numerous articles. There are two 


W’ays ot transierimg any one or all of these 
designs on to any labric lor embroidery 
First ol all, the sheet oi designs must not be 
cut at cdl It can be used just as it is, or any 
minute portion ol it, again and again, and so 
it becomes a most uselul accessory to the 
needlewoman. 

Carbon paper, which can lu' bought at a 
good art dejiot m sheets m bkick, blue, and 
red, is arranged on the fabric. Place the 
design over this, and let the portion of the 
design w’liich is to be traced 1)© carelully and 
firmly outlined with the sharp-pointed holder 
of a fX)n. The ubiquitous hairpin is not to 
be despised for small work, but see that it 



Fig 1 A spray of white heather worked in its natural colours and combined 
with the mystic swastika, looks well on a tablc'centre or on the corner of a cloth 
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embroidered in white on a handker- 
chief ; an initial could be worked 
in one corner. 

At the bottom of the spray of white 
heather there is a true -lovers’ knot. 
This design is so arranged that the 
tiny spray may be used alone, with 
quite good results. Such a lucky 
spray would look dainty on a bride’s 
lingerie, or on the corners of a filmy 
scarf, worked in white and green, or 
all in white. The palest shades of 
blue filoselle should be used for the bow^ 
The long spray of heather, without 
the spray with the bow^ could be 
arranged to go around casement 
curtains, a piano top, or a bedspread. 
There need be no rcstricliom*. in length, 
as the spray may be repeated again 
and again. 

Always place the design exactly in 
positKDn wdicrc the last traced spray 
ends. It thus forms one long con- 
tinuous spray. It may ultimately be 
finished off with the t rue-lovers’ knot 
it desired. A design of two sprays of 
r iR 2 The combination of fouraeaved clover and lucky black cats is both white heatlicr, WUtll a SWastlka 111 the 
original and effective when used uoon cushions of all sizes and shapes O^^'ntrc makcs a charming COriiei" tor 

(locsnol scratc-li tln-()iightliop:i]x'r Remove a cloth or tablc-centro. The design can bs 
(lie design, and tlie outline slionld be elearly arranged in any jxisition, sprays can be 
visilile on the tahric. Red carbon pajicr is tormed in all manner ot ways, by simply 
excellent. It Mill not wash out, and sliows placing the design across the tabnc or repeat- 
iip well on almost anv colour the design, as .shown in Fig. i. 

A very durable' set Of designs ear. be in.ide This while hetilher design may be used to 
from I'A'KKY Woman’s I'i.vcYCioi’.EiHA sheet decorate a collar, blouse, dross, cushion, a 
ol designs by duplK.ilmg it on tracing cloth, blotter, book-cover, .screen, hatpin, or dccora- 
RJace a piece ol tracing (loth ovci the dc- live table ribbons. The de.sign could be 
sign, and trace the outlines earelully Mith ;i worked in silk, mercerised cottons, or beads, 
lead pencil, or with a mapping ixm and white chalk beads being used for the floweis. 
Iiiclian ink. The tracing cloth will not tear. The lucky black tat can be used to em- 
ancl will last for years. broidcr cushions, fca-cosios, pincushions. 

Another method ot using this sheet oi dessert mats, hatpins, chan -backs, and i aso- 



(losigus IS 1o l.ikc a coaisc j)in — a 
liaijnn is oxct'lk-ul — and puck niimitc 
liolcs all over llic design. 11 flic 
iiitilerial to he used is dark, pow^dcr 
some chalk, loll a soil Inuidkercluci 
into .'I litlle ball or pad, and rub if 
info flic chalk. Place fhe iX)rtion of 
I lie design w'hicli is lo he embroidered 
in fhe desired position on fhe fabric, 
and rub fhe handkerchief pcad hghfly 
over fhe design. Remove the design, 
and follow^ fhe ouf lines wnth a camel- 
hair brush, clipped info Chinese wdiife 
painf. When fhe iabric is a 

jX'unyAv^orth ol charcoal should be 
powdered. Dip a jnece of flannel or 
soft cloth into this, and rub it over 
the design after it has been jilaccd on 
the material. Remove fhe design, 
and earelully lollow^ the charcoal 
markings wnlh a pencil. By follow'^- 
ing any of these methods the most 
intricate design can be translerrccl on 
to the material. 

To return to the sheet of designs. 
First of all there appears a long spray 
of wdiite heather. The minute spray at 
the top of this w'ould look charming 



Fig 3. Horseshoes are amongst popular luck^bringers and lend themsekes well 
to embroidery. A tiny horseshoe looks charming on the corner of a handker^ 
chief, and should enclose the owner's initials 
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merit curtains. They may be worked in silk 
or appliqued m \elvel, as described on 
Page 3282, Vol. 5 of I^VERY Woman’s 
Hncyclop^.dia. a chcirmmg border of cats, 
with a design of clover worked in green, 
may be arranged for a cloth, as shown in 
ITg. 2 

All the specimens given are taken from the 
one sheet o1 designs, which need not be cut. 
The sheet simply has 
to be arranged into 
a position on the 
material to suit the 
individual fancy of the 
needlewoman. 

In one design there 
is a centre of four 
green clover leaves, 
and a border of cats. 

The pa]X5r was taken 
up after the first clover 
leal had been traced, 
and put dowm again ; 
then the second leal 
was traced, taken up. 
and placed dow'ii again, 
and so on The same 
method wa*- employt'd 
in tracing the cats, 
which are worked 
thickly in black 
liloselle. 

'I'he horseshoes, as 
sliown in Pig. 3, were 
tiealed in the same 
numner. They make 
.1 delightful border lor 
a cloth. Horseshoes 
^\' o u Id (1 c c o rate a 



or a bandeau for the hair, embroidered in gold 
or silver beads. Swastikas may decorate a 
writing-case, a pincushion, and, in conjunction 
with the wdiite heather design, look quaint and 
decorative. The swastikas could be worked 
in silk, cotton, gold, or silver thread or 
beads. 

The four-leaved clover and shamrock 
w^ould look delightful on a blouse, lingerie, a 
t able-cen tre , desscr t 
mats, and velvet w'nst- 
bands White heather 
could also be used for 
this purpose Ban- 
deaux, towtds, pillow-- 
cases, and h.itpin^, all 
are suitable artu les ior 
the clover or shamioc k 
design. They could be 
w-orked in beads, silk, 
or cotton 

It will bc'sc'cn, theie- 
ioie, thai the slu'ct ot 
designs will provide 
m a 11 y 1 c' a s a n t 
metliods of working 
out endless ideas. 

Black cats arrangc'd 
round a tr.iy-cloth 
would be a cpuiint uUm 
I 01 a w-cddiug jirescnt 
Thcie are jx'ople who 
take a delight m cc 1- 
Ic'cting ‘ cats " m all 
sizes lor luck 

Added lo these tiea- 
siircs, .1 ti'iy 01 tea- 
cloth would affoid 
them further jile.isure. 


C lisllion, pcnw'ipcr, tea- Ftp 4 Aluckyblack cat and swastika design for a work or hand W^hltC hc'atht , foilll- 
cosy, and many Cither ^^8 The swastika would look well worked m gold or silver thread giacctul S])ia\S 


things They can be 

w-arked in silk, cotton, beads of gold, or 
siivei thread. Tiny horseshoes look charming 
w-oiked in the corner of a handkerchiel, 
c'lnbroidered in the owner’s favourite colours, 
with initials in each horseshoe 

A lucky black cat worked in steni- 
stitch and satin-stitch looks well on a little 
silk bridge bag, as show-n m Fig. 4. The 
swastikas at the side are simply outlined. 

A beau- 

curtains, 


behind the cats, 
w-ould incrciise the decorative c'ffect. 

This idea, wenked out ‘entirely m stein- 
stitch, w'ould lie cpnckly finished, a dc;c idc'd 
advantage to many workers 

The sprays of white he.ithcr would also 
make an attractive deccration tor a slich ii 
made of Roman satin, esjKx lally if cnnbroi- 
dered on a soft shade of grecai. The lieather 
must be worked thickly in white filoscdle, 

a n cl t h o 
leave^s^ m 
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THE LADY OF QUALITY 


Tins auction of Every Woman’s 
sotKil Ilk'. It contains authontativc 

Eni'Vci or.imiA deals with all 
arlich's upon 

ph.isc-^ and aspects of Court and 

P) esentaUons and oltiei Fuiu- 

Caid Pailicf 

77ie I asJiionahIt lu soils of 

lions 

Dantes 

ii ni ofe 

Conil Pa/P 

Al I Joint s 

i'lital Soi lal Posi lions Onitpiid 

7 III' Arl of Jintci tanung 

(j'arden /"allies^ 

t'V If omen 

Dinner Pii lies', elr. 

elt.y eli. 

Rligmlte joi all Onasion^^ e/e. 


THE COURT OF ST. JAMES'S 

By SARAH A. TOOLBY 

In this series of a/fieles', spee/(7//v 'ivriiten for “ 7sfvvi’ l\\)miin''s 
Encyiioficiiiaf hy A/r^. Sara/i loohy (the well known aufhor of"" Royal 
raliXics and their Memories f “ The Life of Queen Ahwandraf eie)y will 
be narrated some of the trayrdieSy /omames, and tradition's that hair in the 
course of centuries gathered round the historu 7oalls' of our ancient Roxal 
seats, Jt IS in siuh mvidly shehlied futures oj the past that character's 


and scenes of tony; ago li7>e once 

“ Mjs Mirviii ])ointcd out the 

^ ])alacc to me, T think 1 w.i^ nev(‘r 
much more surprised,” said h'.inny tUirney’s 
“Kvchna” when describing her visit to 
St James’s. 

Coimllcss country cousins liavc exper- 
ienced the same surprise as they gazed down 
St. James’s Street at the dingy red-brick 
gateway and towers of the old ]xilace, while 
dislmgui.shed loreigners and Ambassadors 
it lending a levee lor the first time h.ive 
doubtless wondered whether this uas indeed 
" Our Court oi St Jeimes’s,” inscribed u])on 
dieir invitation cards, which lepresented the 
majesty of the British Empire. 

Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn 

But could those grim, castellated walls 
-peak, w'hat tales they might unlold ol 
< ourtly splendour, of Royal tragedy, of 
hackstair intrigues, of political machinations, 

I lid of the w'lt of gallants and the beauty of 
'uii ladies The old palace is indeed storied 
;i oimd. Through the long centuries its brick 
courts have echoed to the sound of pomp and 
heraldry, the clank of martial armour, the 
^'oll of coach and chariot, the chanting of 
priests, and the yells of insurrectionary mobs. 

Ect us enter, and over the fireplace of 
die lapestry Chamber we shall find the 
monogram of Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn 


more for the generations of to-day 

entwined w ith a triiedox ers’ knot 1 leiein lies 
the first romance of old .St Jtirnes’s 

Henry \T1I. built the jiaiace when ot 
the height ol his jiassioii lor Anne Boleyn, 
«iud thither, actording to some authorities, 
he brought her alter their seciet marriage 
at Whitehall. In those (kiys tlie ” King’s 
Manor House ot St James’s ” stood secluded 
in a wooded country, and w.is a very proper 
place for the Royal honeymoon Alter Anne 
had been married in st.ite and crowned 
queen, she and the King enjoyed rural 
quietude at St. James’s. Ih-om under the 
gateway, designed by Holbein, we picture 
the jovial Tudor monarcli m jaunty hat 
and feathers riding forth in the spring moin- 
ings attended by a gay laAakade, with 
horns blowing and much jocund mirth, as 
he went a-maying to the Hamjistead woods, 
returning watli the fragrant boughs to spread 
before the beauteous Anne as trophies of 
the floral chase 1' raged}" followed fast on 
the heels of Cujiid, and the axe on Towner Hill 
ended the first romance of St James’s. 

The Traifedy of a Tudor Queen 

The kaleidoscope of history changes, and 
Mary Tudor, daughter ol the (pieen whom 
Anne Boleyn had supjilanted, passed much 
of her dreary reign at St. James’s Palace, and 
there died in sorrow and disappointment, 
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bemoaning Philip, who came not, and Calais, 
which was lost. In the Privy Chamber she 
lay in state, with candles burning, dirges 
chanting, and the kneeling figures of black- 
robed women saying masses for her soul. 
Through the great gateway, which had 
echoed to the merriment of her father, Mary 
was borne in a great funeral procession, her 
waxen effigy in Royal robes ujiGn the cofhn, 
for burial m Westminster Abbey 

Romance begins to gather around the old 
manor house of the Tudors when the 
Stuarts converted it into the courtly pal.ire 
of St James’s Now its park and gardens 
were gay with the fashionable throng, and 
its ap.irtmcnts enriched with tapestries 
and treasures of art. Henrietta Maria, the 
lovely young bride of Charles I., made it 
Ikt iavouritij abode Tt was enhirged to 
<U'eommodate tlie priests and courtiers v\lio 
came with her from l^'rance, and sumjituous 
chambers were addc'd for the recejition of 
her motlu'r, M.iry de Medicis 'i he glowine 
n.urative of the Sieur de la Serre conjurc's 
u]) a jueture o( magnificence and beauty 
at that })enod which is difficult to associate 
with the old palace ol to-day. 

The “Royal Martyr*' 

A fc'w short years, and Ilennctt.i Maria is 
a lugitivc cpieen ])lotting «ind planning to 
lescuehei children I'lrst the b.iby Princess 
Henriette is smuggled from the palace by 
Lady Dvilkeith, and two years later the 
romantic c'scdjie ol the Duke ol York, after- 
waids jtimes 11., is etlec tc'd We hcsir the 
kuightei ot the Ro\<il children playing 
hide and seek in tlie (orridors ot the ]>akicc 
'Hie Duke ol ^'ork has hidden so cleverly 
that for two iiours his brother and sister 
sec'k him in vain Outside at the garden 
gate IcMcling to the cpiiet M<dl, he has bc’cn 
conce.ilmg his bovish figure in pc'riwig and 
( k\,k 'fiusty friends luirry him into the 
VNaiting coach and awav he is speeded to 
tlie va'ssel «inchored re.idv m the rhames to 
bear linn to Ins mothei in I'rancc No 
wonder his ]’)laymates seek him in vain ’ 

Romance soon deejiens into tragedy. 
The condemned father and king awaiits his 
doom in a chamber of St J.imes’.s, and there 
takes farewell of Ins two remaining clnldren 
“ I chiiige thee, do not be made a king by 
them,” we hetir Chark's counsel Ins youngest 
son. ” I will be lorn in pieces first,” the 
boy replies 

On the eve of execution, the “Royal 
maityr ” snatches some hours of fitful 
slumber in a loom dimly lighted by a cake ot 
wax set in a silver basin He rises and 
dc^ns the “ white ” clothes, f.ital talisman of 
his career, and m the cMily hours of that 
keen wintry morning walks with set face 
and dignified mien out ot the palace of 
St. Taiiies’s. endeared to him by a thousand 
tender memories, across the park, to the 
block at Whitehall. 

Cirav^e changes to gay, and the Restoration 
finds the two sons of the murdered king 
investing St. James’s with its gayest and 


most romantic traditions. Charles II. 
keeps his heedless, voluptuous court at 
Whitehall, and James, Duke of York, 
afterwards James II., and the lovely 
Mary Beatrice liv^e in princely splendour 
at St. James’s. The Royal brothers hold 
lev^ees and receptions on different days, and 
all the rank and fashion of the Cavalier 
period fluctuate between the tw^o palaces 
and disport themselves in the newdy 
beautified park of St. James's. 

When the Merry Monarch Ruled 

There Charles and Catherine of Braganza 
are seen riding in an “ elegant manner,” 
hand in hand, the King in hat and leathers, 
gay doublet and hose, his love-locks dancing 
in the summer bree/c, and the Oueen in 
v\hite-kiccd waistcoat and crimson .short 
petticoat Behind ride a gay cavalcade 
of courtiers, and ladies fair in flaunting 
feathers. 

Tlxere is my Lady Castlcmainc with 
bewitching eyes and yellow plume, and 
Mrs Stuart, a riv^al in the Royal favxmr, in 
cocked hat and red plume, doing amorous 
execution with her “ sweet eye ” and “ little 
Roman nose ” 

Mistress Nell (iw^ynne stands saucily at 
her window overlooking the garden of St 
James’s She knows where tlie King will 
sup 

The park is a Royal jireserve, and only 
Tieople of the best fashion are admitted 
In front of the Hor.se (luards is the Roy<il 
})romenade, and the Mall, dewoted to the 
game of pell-mell, presents an animated 
scene with cavaliers in jaunty hats and 
fc'athers, waisted coats, shoils, and siJk 
stockings, as they essay to throw' the ball 
through the iron ring The Duke of ^'ork is 
often seen plaving 

'Hie “ (ireat Walk ” ot St. James’s, by 
S])iing (/ardens, has a grov^e with singing 
birds, the delight of young lovers In the 
dark woodlaiirl by K-osamoiid’s Ikmd. at the 
end of the i.anal ol St James’s, ladies fan 
and frail walk masked with their cMvalicrs 
Tr.igedy sometimes ends romance 
despairing kiee looks heavenward througl 
the leafy shadows There is a cry, a splash 
a rising and falling, and a still form will 
white, upturned face floats on the sombre 
water Suicides make Rosamond’s Pone 
the most notorious spot of old St James’s 

St. James’s or Whitehall? 

In winter, the frozen lake presents ai 
iinimated scene, as the cav'ahers, carryin, 
huge mulls, go gaily sliding on thei 
“ skeates,” a newly introduced pastime. 

Sunday has its special form of cntortair 
ment foi tlic Court. The Merry Monarc 
makes a great jiaradc of church-going, an 
rides down the Mall from Whitehall vMth 
brilliant retinue to attend service at S 
James’s Chapel Royal. 

He has installed a band of four-and-twent 
fiddlers by way of improving the churc 
music. Tne Queen drives in equal state ar 
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The Throne Room in St. James's Palace This simple yet stately apartment has witnessed the passing pageantry of many 
monarchs from the days of the fiery Tudors to those of Edward the Peacemaker and his sailor son, King George V 

Photo, H. N. Kin,r 
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Splendour to attend Mass at her own chapel 
of St. James’s, now the private chapel to 
Marlborough House. 

The church parade in the Mall is a scene 
in keeping with the levity of the Court. 

Gambling is a craze, and the Duke and 
Duchess of York devote Sunday afternoon 
at St. James’s Palace to playing games of 
liazard in public. Once the Duchess is the 
loser of twenty-five thousand pounds at 
basset. So passes the period of the 
Itcstoration, which invests the old palace 
and its park with memories of splendour, 
intrigue, and romance comparable to those 
of Versailles or Fontainebleau. 

Anon the picture changes. The Merry 
Monarch has passed to his account, and 
James II. has been forced to join Mary 
Ileatrice and their children in exile at 
SI. Ciermains. Scarcely has the dcix>scd 
King left the abode of his youth when 
William of Orange crosses the park with 
Ills Dutch followers, and takes possession 
ol Si. James’s Palace. There, with stately, 
scMioiis, and, perchance, anxious mien, the 
descendant of William the Silent holds his 
first Court in England. 

The momentous revolution of 1688 is 
thus accomplished, and William and Mary 
ascend the tin one of this country. Before 
their reign closes Whitehall Palace has been 
destroyed by fire, and St. James’s, hitherto 
a si'condary Royal abode, becomes the official 
1 esidencc of the monarch in London. Hencc- 
ioith, the edicts issued in the name of the 
sovereign are dated from Our Court of 
St. James’s,” and to it Ambassadors are 
ac Cl edited. 

** Our Court of St. Jnmes’d ’* 

The old palace rises to its full prestige in 
the reign of Anne. The gracious ” Gloriana ” 
gathers n round her all the wit and talent 
and beauty ol tliat brilliant period. She 
is the pationess oi art and letters and music, 
and the very good fiiend of the Church. 
To her Court at St. James’s comes Addison, 
SCI ions and grave; Dick Steele, with a 
witty bon mot lor the ladies ; Dean Swift, 
with a cynical eye, and thinking of his 
next letter to Stella ; Bishop Burnet, 
gathering gossip for his history ; and thither, 
loo, comes great Marlborough, fresh from 
the victories of Blenheim and Ramillies. 
His haughty Duchess is the bosom friend 
ol the Queen, and rules her with insolent 
audacity. The Duchess obtains on lease 
fiom her Royal mistress a woodland corner 
ol St. James’s Park, hard by the palace, 
and there erects Marlborough House for her 
victorious lord. 

Within the privacy of the Royal closet 
the Queen and her friend discourse inti- 
mately as ” Mrs. Freeman ” and ” Mrs. 
Morley,” but a rift comes within the lute 
when the Duchess discovers that one Mrs. 
Masham has l:)ecome a rival in the Queen’s 
coiilideuce. We see the final rupture in 
the palace when Sarah of Marlborough 
quits her apartments after having torn the 


pictures and statues from their places, and 
the mirrors and panels from the walls in 
a fit of fury. 

On occasions it pleased the most august 
Queen to ” touch for the evil,” and then 
a unique scene took place in the great hall 
of the palace. Anne sat in state, surrounded 
by her Court. Beside her stood the Royal 
chaplains with the ” tokens,” pieces of white 
ribbon strung . with gold pieces. Officials 
brought forward the afflicted persons one 
by one, and the Queen, having stroked and 
touched them, hung a token around their 
necks. After the healing the chaplain 
offered a brief supplication, that it might 
please God to bless the Queen’s ” touch ” 
to ” these sick persons.” 

The Hanoverian Court 

The Royal birthday Drawing Rooms 
brought all the rank and fashion to St. James’s. 
The precincts of the palace were crowded 
by the sedan-chairs, carriers, and running 
footmen of the nobility ; and the good 
citizens, in new clothes to honour the 
occasion, thronged the thoroughfares to see 
the company pass. On her throne the 
gracious ” Gloriana,” her head piled high 
with glossy, brown curls, her face ruddy, 
and her ponderous figure resplendent in 
velvet and jewels, received the homage of 
the Court as she bowed over her fan. The 
day closed, we fear, with a Royal orgic, 
for Anne and her Consort, Prince George 
of Denmark, were devoted to the pleasures 
of the table. 

The sumptuous Court of Anne fades into 
the background, and it is not until the 
advent of Caroline of Anspach that St. 
James’s revives its prestige for pleasure 
and romance. The brilliant Queen of 
George II. had an entourage of sprightly 
beauties — sweet Molly Lepel, Mary Bellen- 
den, and others whose charms Pope has 
celebrated — and these fair Maids of Honour 
brought the wits and gallants in their train. 
My Lord Hervey wa.s there, keen for scan- 
dalous gossip, and Walpole unbent his 
statesman’s mind to note the humours of 
the Court of Queen Caroline. 

The Queen’s smaller receptions partook 
of the character of a great lady’s salon. 
Scholars, politicians, wits, poets, and divines, 
as well as people of fashion attended. 
The birthday Drawing Rooms were con- 
tinued in a resplendent manner, and the 
King held brilliant chapters of the Garter. 
Plays were enacted at Court, and on Sun- 
days the Kmg and Queen dined in public, 
sometimes in the State ball-room, and also 
permitted their liege subjects to see them 
play cards. 

Now, for the first and only time in history, 
St. James’s was the scene of the official 
Court life, and also the family abode of the 
monarch: Seven young princes and prin- 
cesses, with nurses, tutors, and attendants, 
lived there when their Majesties were in 
residence. In the gardens the little Duke 
ol Cumberland paraded his ” Lilliputian 
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GiiardvS.*' Queen Caroline received company 
and heard prayers read in her chamber 
while she was being powdered and patched. 
There were curious scenes sometimes at 
the Queen’s toilet. Once when Mrs. Howard, 
the Woman of the Bedchamber, whom the 
King made Lady Suffolk, was arranging 
a kerchief about the Queen’s neck, he 
snatched it off, saying : Because you have 
an ugly neck yourself you wish to hide her 
Majesty’s ! ” The Queen took ** my good 
Howard’s ” part until that lady was wild 
with chagrin. 

From an obscure window in the palace 
Caroline used to watch the passage which 
led to Mrs. Howard’s lodging. Often .she 
saw that which made her heart anxious, 
but she v/ould not allow herself to grow 
jealous ; she trusted the King, and, as a 
reward, maintained until the end the first 
place in his regard. 

That extraordinary death -bed scene of 
Queen Caroline’s took place at St. James’s. 
As the end approached the King was over- 
come by griel. 

When the Royal widower resumed his 
card-parlies at St. James’s he was so over- 
come with grief at sight of the que(‘ns tliat 
the Princess Amelia ordered all tlic queens 
to be removed from the pcick. 

A Well-known Anecdote 

The King survived Caroline for tw'cnly- 
three years, and, true to his promise, brought 
no new queen to Court ; but the Baroness 
Walmoden, whom he had created Countess 
of ^'arraouth, was sumptuously lodged at 
St. James’s. The Court life was ga^^ and 
licentious, and a very uncourtly freedom 
of manners prevailed. We hear of Lady 
Mary Wortlcy Montague being lifted oif 
her feet by a gallant ol the day, and carried, 
screaming with laughter, down the very 
ante-chamber of the King. 

A humorous incident not untouched by 
pathos marks one of the last birthday 
Drawing Rooms of George 11 . The Duchess 
of Hamilton, who had been one of the 
beautiful Misses Gunning, was talking with 
the King about public sights. Oh, 1 have 
seen so much, your Majesty,” said the 
thoughtless lady, ” that there is only one 
sight in the world that I wish to behold, 
and that is a coronation.” 

The aged King smiled pathetically, and 
said : ”1 apprehend you will not liavc long 
to wait before you have your desire.” 

One tender romance pertains to St. 
James’s after George ill. was king. It was 
at the evening receptions at the palace 
that the youthful monarch paid court to 
lovely Lady Sarah Lennox. Twice he 
delicately hinted his intention, but the 
dark-eyed beauty was coy. Court and 
family influence prevailed, and ere long the 
King was receiving at the geirden gate of 
the palace the newly arrived Princess 
Charlotte of Mecklenburg as his bride. 
” Luckily for me, I did not love him.” 
wrote Lady Sarah to her bosom friend. 
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” The thing I am most angry at is looking 
so like a fool.” 

At the Royal marriage, wdiich took place 
at St. James’s private chapel, Lady Sarah 
helped to curvy her rival’s train. After the 
ceremony, an old courtier whose sight was 
dim knelt by mistake in homage to Lady 
Sarah, but she, drawing back, said with an 
emphasis which caused the Royal bride- 
gioom some discomfiture : ” Sir, I am not 
the Queen ! ” 

Bucking:ham Palace 

A few more years and St. James’s has 
practically ceased to be the abode ol the 
monarch, although Drawing Rooms and 
levees continue to be held in its state 
apartments. Now' and again, how’ever, some 
scene of romantic and historic interest re- 
calls the glories of the past. 

On a June day in 1837 a fair young girl 
in a poke bonnet and ermine tippet stood 
at the window of the presence chamber of 
the palace while ca,imon boomed and trum- 
})ets sounded, and a vast concourse ol people 
cried ” God save the Queen.” But — 

She sau no purple shine, 

Foi teals had dimmed her eyes; 

She only knew her childhood’s flowers 
Were happier jiageantnes ! 

And while the heralds played their jiaits — 

Thos(‘ million shouts to diown — 

“God save the Queen,” Irom lull to mart 
bhe heard throuj^h all hei he.itmjf heait, 

And turned and wept j 
She wept to wear a crown. 

No greater or more moving spectacle 
iluin the proclamation ot Queen Victoria 
could have closc'd the history of Si. James’s 
as the abode ol the sovereign. The maiden 
monarch chose Buckingham Pakice for her 
towm residence. 

St. Jame.s’g To-day 

Yet once ageiin old St. James’s becomes 
a Roy<il home. In the wing known as York 
House our gracious King and Queen passed 
the first years of their married life when in 
the metropolis, and at the Chapel Royal 
their w^edding took place. 

The connection of the Court with the 
palace is to-day evidenced by the inscrip- 
tions on various doors of the old pile wdiich 
indicate the offices of the I.ord Chamberlain, 
the Keexx'r of the King’s Privy Purse, and 
the Robes Department. 

Still the Guard changes each morning 
in the Colours Court with martial pomp 
and show, while those institutions for the 
protection of the monarcli, the Corps of 
Gcmtlcmen-at-Arms and the Yeomen of 
the Guard — ancient as the palace itself — - 
still have their quarters within its walls. 
The Yeomen look as picturesque in their 
Beefeater’s dress as m the days when 
Henry VIII. called them into being. Still, 
therefore, they serve a useful purpose if 
only in that they form a link which connects 
the present with the romantic history of 
the pcist. 
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Cbc Strange Creatures 
of Iteraldrp 

By THH Lady HELEN FORBES 


The Oldest Heraldic Devices — The White Horse of Carthage on English Hillsides — The 
Favourite Animals for Coats-oLArms — Olifaunts and Cat^a-Mountains — Canting,^^ or Punning, 
Arms — The Pelican in Her Piety— Satirical Heraldry 

A L'ihouc.h the eagle and the lion are by far The armorial bearings of our ancestors 
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tht‘ iavounte animals represented on 
heraldit' devices, the science of heraldry does 


bristle with animals of the forest and the 
chase. The domestic animals arc not so 


not by any means ignore the rest of the 
brute creation 

Animals aie, in fact, almost the oldest of 
all armorial bearings, for they v\ere m most 
cases adojited as co.ils-of-arms by nations or 
families whose badges thej’ had be(‘n long 
before the invention of her.ildry 

The Wliit(‘ Horse, for instance, is one of 
the oldest of all b<idges 11 was the emblem 
of Carthage long before it w'as lh.it oJ 
llcngist and Hoisa, the 


jirominent. The black bull’s head, so sinister 
an emblem among Celtic tribes, occurs 
ireqiiently in coats-of-arms, such as that of 
Mecklenburg, for instance. Besides horses, 
nuns and goats apjiear occasionally, as do 
lambs, though these last are usually asso- 
ciated with a flag as a sacred emblem. Cows, 
pigs, and sheep, however, w^ere practically 
unknow n 

Our ancestors cyidently much preferred 
beasts of a somciwhat less 


Saxon in\aders of Eng- 
l.uid. The W'liite Horses 
cut in vaiious hills m 
iMigland arc all co])ied 
from the Inst W’liite 
Horse which Alfred car\ (id 
out of the ch.'ll k of the 
Berkshire Downs to ccle- 
biate his victory o\ei the 
Danes at the Battle ol 
Aslidown. All this was 
long before the si icnce ol 
heialdry was inyented. 
But the While Hor.se is 
still si‘en on the arms of 
Saxony, and for a while 
was incorporated with the 
Royal Arms of England 
under the Cieorges, during 
whii h jieriod he galloped 
at tlie base of the Ivoyal 
shield 

The barb.irous tribes of 
the Vandals .and the 



The White Horse of Saxony, one of the oldest 
armorial bearings Under the Georges he galloped at 
the base of the Royal Shield of our monarchs 


tame calibre. I.eopards — 
the lions passant of Eng- 
land arc really leopards — 
boars, bears, w’olvcs, stags, 
and hinds abound, as also 
the hounds with whieh 
they were hunted, grey- 
hounds and the clumsier 
talbots, wdiich, to judge 
by their aiipcarancc, were 
the lorcrunners of the 
modern foxhound. The 
leopards are sometimes 
modified into panthers 
and ounces. Less fre- 
quent .are “olifaunts” 
(familiarised to our an- 
cestors by Sir John 
Manndeville), beavcirs, 
porcupines, and brocks 
(or badgers) usually ap- 
jicaring in coats wdiich 
pnn upon the owners’ 
names. 


Wendcs were anciently rejn'csented bj^" the 
wyvern and the grifhn. 'fhe former was 
a curious kind of two-legged dragon, not 
familiar to the naturalist But the griffin, 
or gryphon, as legacy to the arms of Schw'cnn, 
show^s w here the Wendcs eventually settled. 
'J'hc ra\*en, under wdiich the Rhu'semcn 
traditionally marched to victory and spolia- 
tion, has unfortunately been lost to Norw^ay 
and Denmark. The “ Raven flags of Rou ” 
w'ent to Normandy, and might have come 
to England with his descendant ; but it is 
exceedingly doubtful if William the Con- 
queror ha(l any cognisance at all, though, 
traditionally, he bore leopards. 


The squirrel and the monkey also apjiear, 
but more rarely. But the otter and the 
“ eat-.'i-mountain “ are often to be met with. 
“ Touch not the cat bot (without) a glove ” 
is the motto of the clan C'hattan, and was 
often, no doubt, a necessary — and wasted — 
warning. 

Amongst purely fictitious animals, the 
unicorn and the dragon are familiar figures. 
Both have supported the Royal Arms of 
England — the dragon, the badge of Wales, 
in Tudor times ; the unicorn, the badge of 
Scotland, from the reign of James I. to the 
present dciy. The griffin (a cross betw^een a 
lion and an eagle), the cockatrice (half a 
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dragon and 
half a cock), 
the heraldic 
tiger (which 
IS like no- 
thing ever 
seen on sea 
or land), and 
the heraldic 
antelope arc 
also dear to 
the student 
of heraldry. 
The salam- 
ander and 
the phoenix, 
bo 1 h e n - 
wrapped in 
flame, are 
less usual. 
The hitter, 
like the 
lamb and 
flag, is a 



A wyvern rampant and regardant. 
This curious creature was the 
badge of the ancient Vandals 


religious emblem, and 
typifies the resurrection of the body. 

When we come to birds, there is 
an infinity of choice. After eagles, 
falcons undoubtedly held pride; ol 
place with our sporting ancestors ; 
but there arc, too, swans, herons, 
ravens, choughs, doves, cocks, 
storks, and ostriches in abundance. 

Corbies (otherwise crows), swallows 
(or hirondcllcs), popinjays (which 
arc jiarrots), and coots are instances 
of “ canting arms,’* or punning 
coats, when they appear against 
the names respectively of Corbett, 

Arundel, Parratt, and Cootc. The 
pelican and the peacock are never 
mentioned, save with a formula of 
their own — the pelican m her piety 
(which means in the act of feeding her young 
with drops of blood from her breast), and 
the peacock* in his pride (with tail spread 
to attract the admiration of all onlookers). 

The denizens of the sea are certainly much 
less popular as cognisances. Doubtless this 
IS on account of the extreme monotony 
of their poses. They can onl}^ be blazoned 
as ** haurient ** (in an upright position), or 
** naiant (as if in the act of swimming 
across the shield). They are also almost 
always “ punning coats.” 

The dolphin, \vhich holds this much 
variety that it can be represented as 
” embowed ” (i.e., turning with an apparent 
intention of swallowing its tail), is the 
ancient arms of Dauphin e, the province 


which gave its title to the Eldest Child of 
France. The pike (heraldically lucie), stands 
for the family name of Lucy, and the roach 
for that of Roche. 

The lowest forms of animal life are almost 
exclusively represented by the serpent, and 
it is usually to be shunned as the emblem of 
evil, though it may also be used as a figure of 
Eternity. 

To the student of heraldry proper, much 
interest and amusement can be derived from 
the satirical and mock heraldry of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centimes. Bur- 
lesque heraldry probably originated at the 
time of the mock tournaments that were a 
feature of the TIanse towns of Germany at 
that period, when feudalism and the romance 
of the Middle Ages 
W'as disappearing 
Such occasions af- 
forded excellent op- 
portunity, not merely 
for the somewdiat 
coarse 1 in moms ol the 
age, but also for savage 
satire of unpopular 
])ersonages, to whom 
w'ere given coats of 
arms in accordance 
with then supposed 
characteristics and 
mottoes that caus- 
tically and fully ex- 
plained the same. Of 



The black bull’s head is fre- 
quently seen in coats-of-arms, 
such as that of the Duchy of 
Mecklenburg. Celtic tribes also 
used this sinister emblem 


course, such 
proceedm gs 
involved 
grave risk 
to their 
p c r p e t r a- 
tors. For 
example, 
w'hen the 
bold and 
personal 
attack o n 
the great 
Cardinal 
W o 1 s e y 
made in this form 
Roy, the inventor. 



A talbot seiant, or sitting. This old English 
dog IS supposed to have been the forerunner 
of the modern foxhound 

almost cost the life of 
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CHILDREN 


This section tells everything that a mother ought to know and everything she should teach her 

children. It will contain articles dealing with the whole of a child’s life from infancy to womanhood. 

A few of the subjects are here mentioned : 

The Baby 

Education 

Physical Training 

Amusements 

Clothes 

How to Eugii'^e a 

Use of Cl It In 

How to Anaiv^e a 

H(nv to Eni^age a 

Private Goiu'nu \ r 

Dumb-bells 

Childieifs Parly 

Nurse 

Eiv^lnh Sihooh for 

J\'velopcrs 

0 III door Garner 

Prepanw^for Baby 

Girls 

Che s t K. \ pandt v s 

Indoor ilaiiies 

Alolhcrhood 

f'o) cij^n Si hools and 

E X erci un / / "it hoiit 

How to CJioo’te Toys 

What Every PJoiher 

Comments 

Apparatus 

for Children 

Should Know^ cli . 

E \ rhaip^e with Eoieti^n 

Brealhing E ven Iscs 

The Seltilion ol Story 


Pain ill c S' for Leai nin^ 

Shipping, 

Books, 


lAinf^UiXiie^, etc. 

tic. 

Cti. 


FAMCY DAHCES FOS^ CHIILDRFH 

Lontimted fiom fa^'e Patt 3^ 

By Mrs, WORDSWORTH, Principal of the Physical Training College, South Kensington 

2. THE FAN DANCE 

The Coquetry of the Fan — The Chinese ** Man^s Dance — Dancing: in Japan — Why the Fan is 
Banished from the Modern Ball-room — A Pretty Drill — A Simple Fan Dance for Children 


Cans do not belong so much to special 
^ dances as to certain nations, by whom 
they were, and arc, used in connection with 
dancing. But it is noticeable that, in 
countries where fans arc needed to give 
dancers a little cool air during their exer- 
tions, the fan is not an essential part of the 
dances, but is an adjunct introduced at 
pleasure by the dancers. 

Save in Japan, where dances arc invented 
in order to display skill in twirling and 
fluttering a fan, these charming instruments 
are almost always used according to the 
need and individual taste of the per- 
formers. In Spain and Italy fans first 
found a European home ; and, in every 
clime where heat is part of daily life, pretty 
paper or silk fans are worn or carried by 
every girl when she comes out to dance. 
She may use her refreshing appanage only 
between dances ; or she may make great 
play with it while dancing. For, besides 
cooling her heated cheeks, a fan is the finest 
aid to coquetry in the world. What man 
can resist a glance from beautiful eyes over 
the edge of a fan ? 

The term fan comes from the Latin 
“ vanners,*^ the broad, shallow baskets into 
which the corn and chaff from threshing 
were received, to be tossed in the air so that 
the wind might carry away the chaff. 


The hand fan is of great antiquity, and 
was most prized in regions where tlic heat 
was greatest. It is known to have been in 
use among the ancient Assyrians and 
Egyptians, and must have been popular 
in early Greece, according to the representa- 
tions on Greek bas-rchefs and vases, in 
which female dancers are frequently seen 
with a fan. 

In Japan to this day the fan is an in- 
dispensable adjunct to the daily life of all 
classes. Large, rich fans arc used in 
ceremonial dances, in which they form 
accessories of peculiar significance. The 
folding fan is said to have been a Japanese 
invention, originating in the seventh century, 
the idea having been supplied by the wnng 
ot a bat. 

From Japan the invention passed to 
China, where it was extensively adopted. 
But it was not until the beginning of the 
sixteenth century that such fans were first 
found in Europe, when they appeared 
tentatively in Spain and Italy. 

The use of the fan in Eastern dances — the 
only dances in which it finds an actual place 
— is always stately and of a certain sig- 
nificance to the measure performed. Agility 
and liveliness arc seldom attempted in 
Eastern dances, being regarded as unbccom- 
I ing and undignified. 
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The hierarchic order of the dance is very 
old in China, where genuine fan dances are 
still seen ICvery member of the State was 
allotted a given numlier of dancers , in the 
Kmjjcror’s palace, for instance, there were 
eight distinct dances, each performed by 



Fik 1 Position I r An drill with onj fan The fan on 
the left shoulder, the dress raised and tlie right foot pointed 

/V/. /M. l/„ ■■ /■ J 

eight ddfereiit (hinrers Thus the 
liii])('iial coYl'>i> dc })aUct numbered sixtv- 
loiir. 'J'lie juoMiKi.d Iviiugs luul six 
dances, and si\ sets oi six clancers and 
so on. 'rii(' ('hinese word for a dance 
IS Oh ; and “ small ” dances are It'arnt 
m mlancy l)v most ot llie cliildren 
h'lve C'lnnese daiK es take their names 
troin an object held 111 the dancer’s 
hand, siu li as a fan, a leather, etc. I he 
sixth was called the man’s dance because 
it wxis performed with empty hands 

A great many (jualities are required 
from a Japanese dancing girl, lor in 
Japan Ian dancing is seen at its best. 

A elancing girl, or nuiiko, must be young, 
liexiutiful, gracelul, musical, and witty. 

In Japan dancer and singer are one 
individual ; and the work does not st*em 
to tire this hardy race. When a maiko 
becomes older, she makes ]dace loi 
others. She becomes a Ceisha girl, and 
accompanies tlie younger dancers. 

A maiko moves slowly and 111 a gliding 
fashion ; she is an artist in posturing, ancl 
continually chcinges from one perfect ])ose 
to another. Her fan is manipulated in an 
amazingly skilful manner to harmonise with 
every pose. She w^cars very elaborate 


gowns of blue or red, embroidered with 
maple leaves, roses, or other pretty devices. 
Her .sash is of rich brocade, and m her jet 
black hair flowers arc never wanting. 

The maikos form grou])s of four for their 
dances, posing, gliding, and turning in a 
perfect kaleidoscope of colour before 
spectators, who recline against bolsters. 

The light of the danemg-room is 
generally dim and mysterious, shed by 
a single lam]) on a high pedestal. A 
paper screen at the end of the room is 
drawm away, and the (k*isha girls arc 
seen .seated in a semicirc le, playing 
their instruments. A dancer appears 
after a “ prelude .song,” something like 
a w'ail She ])oscs tor a second, tlien 
moves languidly and gracefully, swaying 
from side to side Tlu're are no definite 
steps, and the music does not appear to 
lie in any jiartitular time ; but the dancer 
moves as she jileases, and alw ays jicrfectly, 
marking each action with her Ian. Some 
dances are in pantomime, portraying 
every-day scenes and actions, such as 



Fig 2. Position 2. Fan behind the head, left foot pointed, and 
body bent 

“ making the toilette.” Special fan dances 
arc interpreted by young girls wuth various 
movements, figures, and ])oses, which are, 
in this case, strictly delincd and rigorously 
followed . These dances arc the most favoured 
and popular of all Japanese dances, and 
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are irequently seen at functions and on 
ceremonial occasions. They are also used 
in the tea-houses. 

1'he use ol the fan in dancing by Oriental 
nations has quite died out of late years, 
except in China and Ja])an, lo which rations 
the fan will always , 
belong by right ol ' 
precedence. There is i 
no reliable record of 
fan dances among 
barbaric and savage 
nations, beyond the 
fact that large, fan- 
like instruments were 
undoulitedly used m 
certain dances among ' 

Airican and Indian 
tribes But they had 
no relation to the 

fans of to-day, nor gnf , 

ha.-^ any record of WJl \ 

them been jireserved. Jy f h / 

In an client pt ImJ .M j 

pieces of bron/e or /if j 

co])per corres])ondcd , lijm fg 1 1 
to a modern fan In mfM mklg j 

Spam ])a]KT Ians enter .'Aflf jHFff I 

largely into dancts, j, m ■ ' fJ f 

chietly as a means of 
coquetry on the ])art i 

formers But in ICng- 
land the fan had no / , * 

actual ( onnection with . ^ 

any dame, exc-opt Iho p,,, 3 t.o.,„on j ThHan.sh 
statC'ly minuet and the back, and the ught foot takes o 
last mating gavotte, m ^ 

which it was an inqiortant asset to the 
})eii(‘ction oJ the stc‘ps 

At the Ihini]) Room, Bath, under the 
despotic rvf'nnc of Bean Nash, the t<m m 
daiuing may be said to lia\e leaehed its 
height in England. Since ninuiets ami 
gav'ottes ha\e dro])])cd out of fashion and 
use in ballrooms, \\(' ha\e no need ot the tan, 
extept when “ silliiig-out ” m dim eon- 
s('r\'atones A fan has no ])lace in the whirl- 
ing valse nor in the rowdy lancers ot to-da\ 

To be really etteetivc, a Ian must bcmoced 
with a slow, languid grace—and lu uj)-t(5- 
datc ballrooms such a commodity is botli 
impossible and out of place 

But wdiilc the minuet held sway every 
sclt-respectiug dame knew lunv to wield a 
fan with due grace and charm. A minuet 
without a fan w^ould be as im])ossible as a 
sword dance without a kilt At the Bum]) 
Room, during its glorious days, hundreds 
ol Ians fluttered nightly ; a tilting accom- 
paniment to the stepping ot dainty, red- 
heclcd shoes, the swish of brocaded trams, 
the perfume of gossamer laces. It must 
not be sujiposcd that the fan w^as really 
part of the minuet as first invented ft 
was merely used by female dancers until 
it fitted into every step, and became indis- 
pensable to the true beauty and success of 
the dance. 


Beau Nash directed that balls should 
begin at six and end at eleven . and he 
opened each ball by taking out two ])crsons 
of the highest distinction present to dance 
a minuet. When it w^as ended, the lady 
returned to her seat, and Nash brought the 
, gentleman a new partner. This 

I' quaint ceremony was observed 

wuth eiu li succeeding couple, 
I so every gentleman w'as obligecl 

I to dance with tw^o ladies 

I Minuet dancing lasted about 

^ tw'o hours, and then country 

dtinees began An hour later, 
about nine o’chx'k, a short 
jtk interval was allowed lor rest, 

and lor the gentlemen to hel]) 
their ])artiKTs to a dish ot 
lea. i'his (If)iie. dancing eoii- 
tmiied till eUweri ; and as soon 
as the clock had struck Beau 
j .Vash <ip[)car(‘d. and oidi'red 

the musicians to sto]) hv hold- 
ing 11 ]i his fmgc'r Daneing 
was then d’soont limed ; and 
tans came in aitue use, souu' 
liiiH' being alhiwed for the 
compauN’ to grow cool 'I lu* 

*■ ladu's w’cre then banded to 

) their chairs ; nor were llutse 

who walked m .my danger 
ot being iiisiilled by the 
chairmen ’ And liom the 


held behind 
doutd steps 





Fia 4 Position 4 The arms arc crossed and the fan held on 
the left shoulder 

shadow^ of a sedan-chair many a ])air of 
laughing eyes looked, in final conquest, 
at smitten gentlemen over the curve of 
a fan. 
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For fancy dances a fan is 
useful, thoufjh, beyond its ap- 
pearance in minuet or gavotte, 
the dances pcrlormed depend 
solely on the tasic of the 
teacher. If a ])U]nl is given a 
fan and told to dance with it, 
the steps may be of any kind. 

The chief part of such a 
dance depends on the way in 
which the fan is used and 
placed ; and so, for young 
children, it is wise to arrange 
simple .steps in order that they 
may safely devote their best 
attention to their fan. 

Everything depends on the 
way the fan is held. The pic- 
tured part should be turned 
away fiom tlie dancer, the 
knuckles being on the side ot 
the fan furthest from the face. 

Make the child hold the fan 
very lightly, il sJie grijis iL 
hard, she will be unable to 
move her fingers or her wrist 
as quickly as is necessary, and 
the result will be ho])eles.slv 
stiff. The wuist clo(‘s most of 
the work in moving the fan, 
and only the thumb and two 
fingers are really ru‘eded to 
hold it securely.' 

Before attcin])ling a dance it 
is w ise to teach a child a prettv 
fan drill\\\W\ one fan, done to .suitable 
music, in w'hicli she jiracti.ses most of 



the movements and positions 
necessary for a dance, without 
bothering about proper steps. 

Fig. I. Position i. Fan on 
left shoulder, left arm raising 
dress, right foot pointed ; arms 
extended, brought together ; 
fan changed to left hand, and 
position repeated on left side. 

Fig. 2. Position 2. Fan 
behind the head, left foot 
jiointed ; bend right forward, 
rise ; step back, and take 
position on opposite side. 

Fig. 3. Position 3. Fan 
behind back ; right foot takes 
dotted steps in circle ; both 
hands raised above head ; 
fan changed, and ste]) repeated, 
circling the reverse way. 

Fig. 4. Position 4. Arms 
crossed, fan on left shoulder; 
low curtsey, fan swept dowm 
to floor ; rise, arms crossed, 
with fan on oppo.site side. 

The.se arc a lew' important 
and pretty positions with one 
Ian, on which a simple dance 
can be readily based. For a 
change, two fans may be used 


Fig 7 Position 7. One 
fan IS held up, the other 
down, and runs are taken up 
the room and down again 
on the ttpsof the toes 




Fig 6. Position 6 One fan is held behind the back, the Fig. 5. Position 5. A fan dance with two fans, one being held on 
other raised in front either side of the dancer’s face 
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in a very effective manner for a more 
advanced dance, as the illustrations show. 

Fig. 5. Position 5. (Two F'ans). Fans 
on either side of face. 

Fig. 6 . Position 6 . One fan behind 
back, one raised in front , cuts to knee 
with left foot, taken in a circle. 

Fig. 7. Position 7, One ian up. one 
down , runs taken up the room and 
liack again on 
tips of toes , fans 
being changed 
to o p ]) o s 1 t e 
positions before 
going back- 
wards. 

Fig. 8 Position m 

8. Final position : 
on the ground, 
right loot extend- 
ed, body leaning 
away Ironi foot, 


JLiiar 



and fans crossed. 


Final position, on the ground, with right foot extended, and the fans crossed 



FAHRIK: 



i i'ji'mui ti f> oui 'it I , ,Y' . /\if' j\' 

The ** Good Girl ** of Fairyland — Puck and the Brownies — Queen Mab — A Curious Fact about the 
Fairies of the Celts — Fairies of Ireland and Wales — The White Ladies of Normandy — Will o^ the 
Wisp — Fairies of Eastern Lands —Fairy Names in Folk Lore 


"TiiiiRK was a tradition that if there was a 
(hop of blood left 111 the tan ies.it the 
Judgment Day, they would find f<i\our. 
'hiat they were by nature soulle'^s was Ihe 
universal idea, but the Irish ]K'0])le ha\e .1 
(pi.nnt legend w'hu h explains th.il the 
tames were the angels who kept silent wlum 
(iod turned Lucifer out of he.i\en I'or this 
silence they were juinislu'd b) being ducsted 
ot their iinmort.'d souls 

Elves and lir«iwnies 

A univetsal ts pe ol f.iir) is the “ ell,” now' 
(hiefly usetiil as the pK’siding gmnus of 
])antoniimes It— when of the lemale sex— 
ahvay.s looked pretty , in a passive kind ot w ay 
it prevented ill-luck, wore diajihanous wings 
and very suininery garments, and usually 
behaved itselt very well. This f.ury is the 
“ good girl " of fairyland, and in no countiy, 
when the word is rightl\ used, does it ex]>r(‘ss 
a harintul, malicious sjnrit The word “ elt " 
IS Anglo-Saxon, and in \'ery sirnil.ir form 
ajipears in all the European languages. In 
Danish it is “ alf ” , 111 Icelandic, “ alfe " ; 
and m (icrman, “ al]) ” 

But a male elf was a mischiexous sprite, 
who jneferred to live by himself in .some 
uild, desolate place and torment travellers. 
Lgly and misshapen in a])])earance, he was 
e.asily able to terrify superstitious villagers, 
and the long, unkempt black hair which 
hung over his shoulders brought into exist- 
ence the term “ elf-locks.” The ” pen ” of 
Persia was a female elf of this character, 
though endowed, through Oriental imagina- 
tion, w'ith extreiordmary beauty 

But the fairy that has been the centre of 
more talcs and legends than any other is 


the house spriU' - the browmic of Scotkind 
and Amcriia, the ])ixie of Devonshire, the 
duendi ol Spain, the esprit follei of h'r.ince, 
th(‘ kobold of (iermany, 1h(‘ (iidtiriig ot 
Irel.ind, and the nis ol Scandin.ivia it is 
alw.iys a good fairy, but wiltiil misdiiex ons, 
and iiill ol fun Sh.ikespean' aptly '^e^cnlics 
the pranks ol Puck, chief ol tlu' brownies. 

“'lli.it 'shrewd .itid kii.i\i',h ‘^lnlll‘ 

C .iird Rohm ( loodlcllow'. Aie not \ 011 lu 
I hat Irmhts the* maidi'iis of the \iHag«‘r\, 

SKmi milk and '^ornetinu's l.ihoiir m llu' f)ii('rn, 

And hooticss nud\<‘s the fireatlih ''S lion-^ewile c hiirn , 
And SOUK tunes make the dunk to Ix'ai no haim, 
Ahde.id nndit-wMmk'n’rs. langhniij: at thui li.iini’' 

'J host- that Jloligohlm call \ou ;md swiet Ihifk, 
’^'oij do then woi k, and thev shall ]ia\ e 14001I luck “ 

The opjiositc terms, ” browmic ” atid 
“ fairy,” have no doubt an historical ba^i'^ 
The “tames” were the dimly remembered, 
faii-haiied, fair-skinncd people who swept 
o\ (‘r Kiiiope in one of the great r.ice invasions 
ol early ages, and the “ bn^wnies ” were a 
much .smaller, dark-skinned, d.irk-haircd 
peo])lc, ])().ssjl)ly ol negro origin. The Picks 
of Scotland arc htdicved to have been ii \er\^ 
small, dark-skinned, ugly ]X‘ople who lived 
underground, moved quickly and silently, 
understood the way ol wild things, .'uid lived 
very close to Nature I'lic (iaels conquered 
these little ]>cople, who could only make 
flint w^ea])ons, and used them as servants 
till the race died out 

His^hland Brownie.s 

This ” htlle browm one,” of uncertain 
tem])cr, and, if he jileascd, good workman- 
ship, cicvelopcd in the course of a few 
centuries into the person of supernatural 
powers which he has since remained. 
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Tradition tells of many faithful brownies 
who served their masters well and thor- 
oughly. The “ Brownie of Maclachlan ” is 
one of the best known ; but there are other 
brownies connected with Highland families, 
which seems to prove the theory that they 
were Piets. 

Queen Mab 

Queen Mab, who may have been a brownie 
or an elf, was a real jierson, though somewhat 
distorted after being handed down through 
many generations of sensation-loving people. 
Her real name was Mcave, Queen of Con- 
naught. and an old Irish talc describes how, 
“ tall and beautiful, with her white face and 
yellow hair, in her battle chariot, she drove 
at full speed into the press of fighting men 
and fought over the cars of the horses.’* We 
wonder whether she’and Boadiceaof the Iccni 
were the same person, or whether all ancient 
queens were as battle-loving as kings. A 
]iatriotic Welshman, basing his theory on 
Shakespeare’s occasional introduction of 
W(‘lsh characters, declares the poet took the 
name from Wales, where it meant a “ little 
( liild.” For wherever the prefix “ Mab ” is 
found, it makes the word a diminutive, as in 
the case of “ Mabgarlh ” — kitten. 

Shakespeare’s beautiful lines on the resting 
place of Titania, Queen of Oberon, will occur 
I0 the reader, for M<ib is another name for 
this delicate sprite. 

“ T know a bank wliereon the wild thyme blows, 
Where oxlips and the noddinjr violet grows ; 

Quite over-canoiued with tlie luscious woodbine, 

With sweet musk-roses and with eglantine ; 

There bleeps 'titania some part of the night, 

Lulled in these flowers with dances and delight ; 

And there the snake throws her enamelled skin, 

Weed wide enough to wrap a fairy in.” 

Celtic Fairies 

The Celtic peoples, inclined to be morbid, 
gloomy, and excitable, have adapted their 
fairies to their temperament. l^nlike the 
stolid, light-hearted Saxon, the Irish and 
Scotch peasants prefer their spirits to be 
ugly, malicious, harmful, grotesque in appear- 
ance, and solitary in habits. This accounts 
for the strange fact that if it were not for 
England’s merry fairies and brownies, the 
British Isles would be peopled with the most 
evil and terrifying kinds of fairies. The 
Welsh people have the least doleful and 
spiteful array, bettered evidently by close 
contact with the “ foreigners ” who live on 
the border, but the Highlanders have a set 
of the most malevolent spirits any nation 
would wish to possess, and their names seem 
very aptly to fit their evilness. 

The boggart, bogle, and bugbear are small 
evil spirits, who will do harm if they possibly 
can. “ Hornie,” or “ Auld Hornie ” — some- 
times a lesser devil, sometimes the *' Father 
of Lies ” himself — always brings harm. The 
kelpie and nuckelauvee (the sea-dcvil of the 
Orkneys) both foretell death — generally the 
death of the person who sees their terrible 
forms. They are monsters of varying size, 


who live by the side of rivers, dykes, and 
ponds, but they can never cross water, so the 
surest way to dodge them is to jump or swim 
across some stream and defy them from the 
other side. 

Malij^nant Sprites 

These fearsome fairies have enriched High- 
land folk tales with many hair-stirring stories 
to be told when the twilight falls. “ Shelly- 
coat ” is a demon who lives in water, pre- 
ferably the sea. His head resembles that of 
a horse, and his body is as covered with shells 
as the piles of a breakwater at low tide. One 
writer sadly tells us “ there are no fairies in 
Scotland — they are all ghosts or demons, 
soulless, man-stealing creatures.” Even the 
brownie is described thus by an old poet : 

Ills matted beard on his breast did rot — 

A lang, blue beard wan’er’d down like a vest, 

But the glare of his e’e hath no man expec’. 

But not only does the Highlander believe 
that all the spirits pit themselves again'^t 
man, but even that Nature herself is eager to 
torment and slay the puny human, however 
considerate or cautious he might be. An 
example of this is shown in the poem of 
gloomy prophecy : 

Said Tweed to Till — 

“ What gars ye nn sae still ? ” 

Said Till to Tweed — 

“ Though ye nn in speed, 

An’ I rin slaw, 

For every am that ye droon 
I droon twa ! ” 

Another form which the bad fairies took in 
Scotland in past days was the particularly 
noxious one of a worm — a giant vrorm with 
many human-looking heads, that would coil 
itself round a mountain or castle or city, and 
devour everyone and everything that came 
m its way. ‘‘ The Lang Warm o’ Lyiiton ” 
is one of the many thrilling and gruesome 
stories about this kind of devil. 

Irish Fairies 

No true-born Irishman on Irish soil will 
ever allude to the fairies by any than the most 
polite terms. They are “ the good people,” 
” the little folks,” ” the People of the Hills,” 
for he knows how easy it is to offend them. 
But all Irish fairies arc of evil nature, except 
the ” phooka,” who is a degenerate kind of 
Puck, and the “ firdarrig,” a merry little red 
man who will occasionally help the servants 
or the shepherd. The ‘‘ shefro ” lives on 
heaths or in woods with many others of its 
kind ; the ” cluricaune ” is a solitary sprite 
who loves to lead travellers astray over the 
bogs, and the “banshee,” is believed by some 
to be any kind of warning, and by others, a 
female fairy who sings a mournful song 
beneath the windows of some aristocratic 
family’s house when a member is going to die. 
The “ dullahan ” is a goblin of an especially 
malicious kind, and the “ merrow^’ is a 
water sprite of the mermaid order. When 
female, the merrow is beautiful, with lovely 
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golden hair and large, deep green- brown eyes, 
the colour of seaweed ; but the male is green 
and scarlet in patches, and extremely repul- 
sive. 

The “ leprechaun is the fairy cobbler, 
who for some strange reason lives near mines, 
and sometimes, like the Welsh “ knockers,*** 
leads the miners to specially rich veins of 
mineral. But just as often he will lead them 
away and lose them completely in the under- 
ground tunnels. In Scandinavia and Den- 
mark and Germany, these mountain and 
mine fames are called “ trolls,” and many 
are the stories in which they play the part 
of the villain. 

The Fairies of Wales 

The Welsh have a much less vindictiv'c race 
of lames, and some very pretty fairy tradi- 
tions. Anyone who has travelled at all in 
Wales will readily agree that some of the rich, 
fertile valleys might easily be the fames* 
home, but the wonderfully lieautilul Vale of 
Neath is generally accepted as their “place of 
residence.** 

The king of the fairies, “ Gwyn ap 
Nudd,** is often mentioned in Welsh jioetry, 
and so arc the “ Fairy Isles,** which every 
Welsh sailor declares lie olf the coast of 
Pembrokeshire. When the sun sets over the 
bay, and the mist gathers snowily on the 
Black Mountains, then the lairy isles he at 
the horizon’s edge like pearls surrounded with 
diamonds. There arc many tales of sailors 
who, fascinated by their magical beauty, left 
home and wife and children, and taking their 
boats, have sailed over the still, blue waters 
and evidently reached the isle of lacry, for 
Ihcy never came liack. 

Will-o’ -the- Wisp 

The elves are s])oken of in the soft langmigc 
as “ ellyllon,'* the browmics or house fairies 
.ire “bw'bachod ” or “ bwbach,” the fairies 
oJ the mountains arc “ gwylhon,** and the 
knockers arc “ coblynau.” All these arc 
good fairies, except the gwwdhon, who are 
frightful of appearance, and haunt the lonely 
ro.ids of the mountains, leadv to lead the 
weary traveller over the jirecijuce to Ins 
dcstruction. 

'I'he “ Will-o’-thc-vvisp,” “ Will-wdth-the- 
W'lsp,” or “ Jtick o’ Lantern,” is a fairy w'hich, 
m a very similaT form, ap]icars in every 
nation’s collection. Phosphorescent bog 
lights, glow^-w^orms, the gas abovx decaying 
matter, the lights in cottage windows, and, 
m old days, distant bcMCons, all made 
tantalising “ fairies ” which receded as one 
drew near, and danced about in an aggravat- 
ing manner over uneven ground. “ Sand 
Van y Tad ” (St. John and Father) is the 
name the Bretons give to this fairy, which 
they say carries at its fingers* ends lights that 
spin like a Catherine wheel. 

Foreiifn Fairies 

The French mother frightens her baby into 
sleep by saying “Le gobelin vous cmportcra. 


le gobelin vous mangera” ; and a negro 
mother will graphically describe to her 
“curly headed babby” what “ Jock-muk- 
Lantern ” looks like — with his great round 
black face, large, shining goggle eyes, huge 
mouth with big white teeth, and a hairy 
body. He is, in short, the negro distorted 
into a monster. 

“ Lcs Dames Blanches,” or the “ White 
Ladies ** of Normandy, are dainty little 
white- robed fairies, always ready to assist in 
the work of the house if specially nice cakes 
are made for them. In Bohemia they are 
given the name of “ Hausschmicdlein,” and 
the Swiss peasants appropriately call them 
“ Servans.” 

Besides these well-knowm fairies, there arc 
the less-known ones of foreign nations, 'the 
afreet, or djinn, or genie, the useful serving 
fairy of the “Arabian Nights,” has made 
itself known to ns through this book. Female 
djimis are never mentioned, piobably m 
accordance with the Eastern custom wnth 
regard to w^onienkind. 

The particularly objectionable ghoul is a 
Persian invention, and the vampire origi- 
nated in Hungary. 

l^rom the old (irccks w^e have some very 
dainty fairies — the hamadryad, or tree 
nymph, wdio lived as long as the tree to 
w'hicli she belonged ; the syl])h, or air spirit, 
and the water fairy, or Undine 

The salamandci is flic spirit rf the fire, and 
has no connection wdth the lizard that bears 
the same name ; and the ogre which feeds 
on babies is a relic of the ancient folk tales of 
Scandiiia\ la. 

1'hc fairy of the African natives is the 
lamics, whH'h has the hctid of a woman and 
the tail of ti scr])ent, the composite tempbi- 
tioii of the (hirclcn of lulen 

Indeed, the whole sulgect of African fairy 
loie IS a wide and piacticallv untouelictl 
lield. It is to be hoped that whaf has beiai 
(lone for Enro])e by such writer's as the 
Brothers Grimm may soon be accomplished 
forAfiica. 

Fairy Lore 

In our own islands, so deeply has the belief 
in fairuis been inijilantcd, that many llowx^rs 
and inanimate things have become insepar- 
ably connected witli them The foxgloves 
were originally the little folks* gloves , fairy 
cheeses are the seeds of the common mallow ; 
fairy loaves, a kind of fossil ; fairies* hair is 
the Lesser Dodder ; a certain species of 
agciric is the fairies’ table ; and the liny 
broken segments of Roman mosaic found 
where there have been Roman settlements, 
arc the fairies’ pavements. 

The circles in meadows, caused by a 
fungus growdh, are everywhere known as 
fairy rings, ancl m some parts of Scotland 
the flint arrowy-heads of early man are 
called the fairies’ arrows or clf darts. The 
remains of earth homes of early races all 
over Europe arc still called fairy palaces, 
and the mounds made by these people are 
fairy forts. 
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GIRLS* CHRISTIAN NAMES 

Lontimifa Jrom fiaze 3361, Part a8 


Prassede (Italian) — “ Active.** From a Gieck 
verb, meaning to act or to do. St. Prassedc, 
in whose memory one of the oldest churches 
in J<ome w'as erected, was said to be the 
daughter of the house wherein St. Peter 
lodged at pome. She and her sister spent 
their lives tending and caring for poor im- 
prisoned Christians, and afterwards burying 
them, till a cruel martyrdom was the 
reward of these faithful women. 

Praxedes (Greek) — “ Active." Connected with 
Prassade, which see above. This being the 
noun form, from praxis — '* business,** or 
" activity." 

Ppeciosa (Spam ah) — " Dear one.” She is the 
heroine of Longfellow’s " Spanish Student,’* 
who was threatened with the vengeance of 
the Inquisition. Of the dancing of this 
gqisy girl the Count of Lara said, 

Every footsleji fell 

As lightly as .1 sunbeam on the water. 

Priscilla (Latin) — " Ancient." From the Latin 
" prisca " — " of ancient birth," t,e., " aris- 
tticratic." Prisca is the real name, but its 
diminutive, Priscilla, was much more used. 
Seldom to be met with now, it was a gn‘at 
lavoiirite in Ihiritan times, both in England 
and America, probably owing to that love 
of Jiible names then prevalent, lor J’riscilla 
was one of St. J ’aid's lellow- workers. 
** Aquila and Priscilla salute you much in 
the Lord*' (i Corinthians xvi. 19), while the 
same is again referred to in 2 Timothy iv. iq, 
" Saluti' Prisca and Aquila.** I’riscilla w'as 
the sweet maul who was unsucccssiully 
wooed, by jnoxy, by Miles Standish, the 
Puritan cajitam of I’lymouth, and bestow'ed 
licr hand insb'ad upon John Alden, the 
bearer of Standish’s message (Longfellow’s 
" Courtship of Miles Standish "). This was 
the " Mayflower of i’Jymouth," who 

Witli eyes over-running with laughter, 

Said 111 a tremuloMs voice, 

“Why don’t you speak for ycnirself, John^” 

Procilla (Latin) — " Lover of the fields,** or 
" tiller o1 fields.” 

PPOCne (Greek) — " A sw'allow." See " Ihilo- 
niela "lor legend. 

Prudence — An hhighsh virtue name. 

Prue — Contraction ol above. 

Psyche (Greek) — " A soul." Belonging to the 
group of " attributes,” such as Sophia 
(" wisdom ‘’), Zoe (" life ’’). 

Pulcheria (Latin) — " Fair." From " pulchra ** 
(“fan ’’). 

Pulcherie — French form, and its diminutive, 
" cherie," forms one of the prettiest terms 
of endearment. 

Pyrrha (Latin) — " Ked, or bronze-haired.** 
Pyrrha was the wile of Deucalion, a prince 
of Thessaly. When all mankind weie de- 
stroyed by a great deluge, she and her husband 
alone escaped in a boat, which the latter 
had made by his lather’s advice. When the 
Walters at length subsided, Pyrrha and 
Deucalion were directed by the Oracle of 
Themis, in order to recreate mankind, to 
throw stones behind their backs. Those 
thrown by Pyrrha were transformed into 
women, and those by Deucalion into 
men. 


Q 

Quenburga (Valkyr and Teutonic) — "Queen 
pledge." Cwenburh was the Saxon spelling 
lor this name, “ cync," or “ ewen," meaning 
" a woman." 

Quendrida ( Valkyr and Saxon) — ** Queen 
threatener." Tradition says that this lady 
was a Frankish princess, who in punishment 
for some crime was set adrift in an open boat, 
which found its way to East Anglia. Offa, 
King of Mercia, w’as fascinated by the beauty 
ol the fair stranger, and married her. Quen- 
drida claims the unique distinction of being 
the only old English queen whose coins 
bore her image. Apparently she could not 
live a peaceable lile, and after treacherously 
murdering her son-m-law, she met her own 
late by being cast down a well. 

Queenie (English) — " A queen." Literally, " a 
woman " (ewen). 

Quintilia (Latin) — " Fifth (child)," or " fifth 
dauglitcr." Quentin is the still-used Scottish 
name corresponding to the I.atin Qumsiis 
and Qumtihanus and Qumtilius. In later 
time, Quintilia was the founder of a strange 
sect of hcndical Christians, who had female 
priests and bishops. 

R 

Rachel (Hebrew) — " A ewe.” There is perhaps 
no more touching story in the Bible than 
that 1 elated of Rachel and Jacob, and the 
wonderful dejith of his love for her revealed 
in that beautiful phrase : " And Jacob 

served seven years for Rachel ; and they 
seemed unto him but a tew days, for the 
love lie had to her ” (Genesis xxix. 20). 
Of I^aban’s two daughters wo read that, 
“ Leah was tender-e>’ed ; but Rachel was 
beautiful and well favoun'd." The name 
was always considered symbolical of gentle- 
ness and contemplative lovi*. 

Rachelc — Italian variant of above. 

Rahel — Polish form. 

Racilia (Latin) — " Lover of the country.’* 

Rana (Scandinavian) — " Foam queen." In old 
Scandinavian mythology Rana was the god- 
dess of the sea, and wife of the sea-god Aeger. 

Rane (Norse, Teutonic) — " Warrior of judg- 
ment." 

Ranna (Lap) — " Battle-maid of judgment." 

Rasche (Latin) — " A rose.” This is the Polish 
foirn of the word. 

Rasia and Rasine (Polish)—* A queen." 

Rebecca (Hebrew) — " A noosed cord.” This 
name is dt*rived from the Hi'brew word 
" ribka," meaning a cord with a noose, 
or a snare, an expression originally used 
to symbolise the firmness of the marriage 
bond. The name is still very popular with 
Jewish maidens, but has never found much 
favour amongst other nations. Thackeray 
immortalised the diminutive form " Becky " 
in the person of Becky Sharp in " Vanity 
Fair.” 

Rebekah — English version of above. 

Rcgfina (Latin) — " A queen." As a virgin 
martyr St. Regina is depicted with lighted 
torches held against her sides, while she 
stands bound fast to the cross upon which 
she suffered martyrdom. 

To be continued. 
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The sphere of woman’s work is ever widening, and now theie aie ninumcr.\l»lc professions and 

businesses by which ihe enterprising woman can obtain a livelihood. The obiecl of this section 

of Evrry Woman's ENCYci.or^KDiA, therefore, is to point out 

the high-road to success ni these 

rareeis. Ideas are also given to the stay-at-home girl wdiich sliould 

help her to supplement he i dress 

allowance and at the same time amuse herself. The subjects dealt with include : I 

Professions 

Woman's Work in the Colonies 

Little Ways of Makini^ Pin- 

Doctor 

Canada 

Money 

CnnI .Srrz'ant 

Ai(\(raha 

Phot 0^,1 a pkv 

NNr\e 

South Ajma 

Chuken Ileai in^ 

Dre\sma/y‘er 

New Zealand 

Siveit Main nil 

jlr/rcs \ 

Colonial NnisLK 

China J'nininiii 

Mn'iiciau 

Colonial 7'taeher^ 

Fee Kcepuiii 

Secret a7 v 

Trainin'^ /or Colonies 

'Fov Mai nil 

(tOVCJUCSS' 

Colonial OiUjits 

7'iehel Uiitni'ii, 

DiUtenv:^ Mistras, etc. 

Fannins^, etc. 

etc., etc. 


By MARQARUT COOPER 

In the following article, specially written for Every ITon/an's 
EncyclopicdiaP Miss Margaret Cooper^ the well-knnnon society 
entertainer, tells of the “ behind-the-scenes ” and business side oj an 
entertainers life. For some years past A/iss Cooper and JJer 
Piano'' have been in very great request at social entei tainnients 
of all sorts, and in viezu of her great experieiue the J olio wing 
article should he of particidar interest 


Providing she succeeds in arriving some- 
where ne.ir the front rank oi enter- 
ttiincrs, a considerable amount ot work awaits 
‘in ambitious w^orker, and although, as in 
most other w^alks of life nowadays, compe- 
tition IS keen, especially among those 
struggling at the bottom of the ladder 
leading to success, there is still plenty of 
room on top Indeed, I am inclined to 
think that beginners who show that they 
possess real promise have a chance of making 
their way to the front more quickly in 
“ entertaining ” than in stage work. 

The reason for this lies largely in the fact 
that there are very many different kinds oi 
functions at which the services of an able 
entertainer are invariably m request h'or 
instance, openings are continually arising at 
bazaars, soirees, At-Homes, garden parties, 
coming-of-age festivities, smoking concerts, 
and social functions of all sorts. In addition, 
many hotels, both in London and the pro- 


vinces, make a sjieciality of emplo\ mg society 
entertainers at certain seasons ot the year 
wdien their visitors arc moic tliaa usually 
numerous, and, on this account, the artisie 
who earns <i reputation lor being an able 
peiformer in entertaining work soon finds 
that her tinu* is very fully oceupied indeed 
I would ])oint out, too, tliat the lield for 
exploration in entertaining has consider ibly 
widened in recent years, owing to the ever 
increasing custom nowadtiys in London 
theatres, and other houses of amusement, of 
beginning the evening bill with a musical 
sketch instead ot a one-act play 

In its broad sense the term “ Kntcrtainer ” 
IS a particularly wide one, and thus, to all 
intents and purjioses, practically any artiste 
who succeeds m interesting an audience 
outside a theatre or music-hall has come to 
be regarded as an entertainer On this 
account, therefore, it will be seen that there 
is a wide scope for members of both sexes 
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who can prove themselves capable of inter- 
esting private or public audiences 

It may lie of service if I briefly describe 
my own early career. My first real public 
appearance as a singer was when I was 
a student at the Royal Academy of Music, 
and took plucc at one of the Chamber Con- 
( erts at St James’s Hall. That momentous 
oc'casionishall never forget I well remern- 
l)er that I was so frightfully nervous that 
w hen 1 openefl my mouth I felt grave doubts 
as to whether I should be able to get out a 
note. I'ortunately, I succeeded in struggling 
through soiiie- 
henv or other, 
a n d a s the 
Tress were kind 
(‘iiough to give 
m (i g o o d 
notices, my 
nervousness 
did neit ae t 
a barrier to 
liiture' engage- 
ments 

Inder'd, be- 
for(‘ long T 
began to le- 
((Mve a ( on- 
siderable num- 
ber ol oilers 
f o 1 eon c V r t 
w o r k , a n d , 
after a time, 
finding that I 
( o u 1 (I w f) r k 
beltei without 
the services of 
a u a c c o m - 
p a n i s t. w e 
i.iune lied out 
- m y 1 a n o 
and I- on our 
own account 
I frankly in k- 
now ledge that 
I had to go 
through much 
\ cry hard w 01 k 
Midee'd before 
I b e i a m e 
^ u fh c i e 11 1 1 y 
well-known te) 
obtain what I 
leg.i reled as 
enough work 
loi me tei nianage. but, after singing at 
several ( h.ippell balkiel concerts, engage- 
ments rapielly began te> come my way, 
until, as I have mentioneel. I was at last 
askeel te) make my drhut on the stage 

Wh.it pai ticul.ir cjiialilicatioiis a re essential 
te) success in entertaining weak ^ 

Well, first, ,i seiciety entert.uiicr must 
peissess a geiod piesence, and if to that she 
can aeUi th»it inelcscriKible quality, per- 
semality, her success is likely to be all the 
gre.itei Terseuiality is of as gre^at value to 
an tirtistc appearing i>efe:>rc a private audience 
as It is to a regular stage performci. Many 


people, however, seem to hold the opinion 
that “ anyone with a voice ” can sing in a 
drawing-room. Such, however, is not the 
case, for something more than merely 
“ singing a song averagely well ” is expected 
from an entertainer who desires to command 
a .salary w^hich will make it worth while for her 
to follow her profession. 

Again, the society entertainer who hopes 
to come to stay must conquer the feeling of 
nervousness which is almost sure to attack 
her in i.er early days. And by the word 
“ conquer ” I mean that she must learn to 

so control her 
nervousness as 
to prevent it 
from being 
apparent to 
those she is to 
entertain, for 
few' things are 
more irritating 
to drawing- 
room audiences 
than a display 
of nervousness. 
It is apt to set 
an audience’s 
“ ow'n nerves ” 
on edge in a 
manner which 
will probably 
e II c c t u a 1 1 y 
}i r e v c n t the 
artiste's ser- 
vices from 
being sought 
on future occa- 
sions 

A question I 
h a c f r c - 
quently been 
asked IS : “ How 
does an enter- 
tainer secure 
her engage- 
ments before 
she becomes 
known ? " 
There arc 
various w ays in 
which this can 
be done. For 
instance, be- 
fore engage- 
ments come 
without being sought it is no bad plan 
to advertise. Certain jiapers, the Sunday 
journals and theatrical organs in particular, 
are attentively studied by both private 
individuals and committees who frequently 
fiiul It necessary to book entertainers at short 
notice, and opjiortunity may often arise in this 
way for an unknow n artiste to secure work, 
ov\mg to the fact that her better-known 
fellow artistes are alrcwdy booked up. 

Another way of securing engagements is 
for the entertainer to write direct to sonic 
private individual v\ho is known to employ 
frequently the services of entertaining 



Miss Margaret Cooper, jhc famous socie^ entertainer, who, in this article, 
specialty written for Every Woman’s Encyclopaedia," gives most practical 
and helpful advice to intending aspirants m her profession 
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artistes, or else to address a letter to various 
organisations which, at certain seasons of 
the year, give private entertainments to their 
members In both these cases, when offering 
services, it is well to enclose a photograph 
and an outline of the artiste’s prospective 
programme, and if she possesses favourable 
press notices, it will frequently help to clinch 
matters if these are sept at the same time. 

Securing: Eii]|:as:ements 

Still another method of obtaining work 
has been opened out to entertainers in recent 
years by several of the big West End stores 
organising departments, through which their 
customers, on paying a fixed fee, can secure 
entertainers of all sorts. These bureaux are 
very well patronised, especially in London, 
and on that account enterprising entertainers 
anxious to secure as many engagements as 
possible would assuredly find it a wise policy 
to enter their names. As a rule no fee is 
charged for keeping a society entertainer’s 
name on the books, although, when engage- 
ments are secured through a liureau, a small 
commission is naturally charged. 

So far, so good Ixt us now assume that 
the persevering entertainer has made a name 
for herself and can, accordingly, command 
a fee considerably larger than she could 
possibly hope to have secured at the com- 
mencement of her career. In such fortunate 
circumstances she will be wise to employ the 
services of a special agent, whose duty it 
IS to procure “ bookings ” lor his client 
at the particular sort of function at which 
her services arc generally in request. An 
enterprising agent can idmost invariably 
secure better terms fora client than she herself 
would probably be able to arrange, for, 
through the very nature of his business, he 
IS more familiar with the jirices which various 
organisations usually pay, and on that 
account his charge of ten per cent, com- 
mission will probably prove money saved 
in the long run. 

Fees and Prospects 

With regard to the fees usually paid to 
an entertainer, these naturally vary accord- 
to the degree of success she has attained. 
Thus, while vocalists who have not esta- 
blished themselves as ]mblic favourites may 
only be able to command a fee varying from 
one to five guineas for a single ])crformancc, 
other singers and musicians who have w'on 
considerable public reputation not infre- 
quently receive as much as a hundred 
guineas, or more, for an afternoon or evening 
appearance. 

How^ever, so large a fee as this is only paid 
to those quite at the top of the tree, and 
thus the average entertainer of ordinary 
ability will be building the wildest castles in 
the air if she imagines that engagements at 
such a price are easy to procure. Still, to 
an entertainer who has earned a reputation 
as an assured attraction a fee varying from 
fifteen to thirty-fiv^e guineas is nothing out 
of the ordinary. Thus, provided that w'ork 
is plentiful, it will be seen that a popular 
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entertainer has plenty of scope for earning a 
considerable income, if she possesses sufficient 
perseverance to overcome those early 
obstacles which are inseparable from almost 
every branch of business. 

I would mention, by the way, that during 
the winter months considerable sums cun be 
earned by entertainers who are prepared to 
travel abroad on tours mapped out for them 
by their agent. These extend over several 
w'ceks, or even months. Thus, especially m 
the wnnter, it is no bad plan sometimes to 
arrange for a tour in the South of France, 
w'hcre entertainments are frequently given by 
the leading hotels at the most popular health 
resorts in the Kiviera I have never actually 
taken part in a Riviera tour myself, but those 
who have done so tell me that the plan 
usually followed out is for an entertainer to 
arrange with the manager of the hotel to be 
allow^ed the use of one ol the rcccption-rooms 
and to make a charge for admission. In 
busy times anything from twxnty to forty 
pounds a night can be earned by enter- 
tainers of established reputation. 

A Word of Warnins: 

Then, again, longer tours may sometimes be 
arranged, for which, of course, the fees paid 
vary. In my owm case I have arranged a 
special tour through Austi\dia and New 
ifealand, after which I shall return via South 
Africa. For obvious reasons, many enter- 
tainers may not care to travel so far afield, 
but I would mention the opening such tours 
offer in order to ]x)int out that the art of 
entertaining in these days is not of a 

parochial ” kind. 

There remains little else for me to add, 
though I w ould point out that as far as Ihe art 
of entertaining is concerned, it is not nearly 
so easy as it looks. In sounding this note of 
warning I hope it wall not be thought that 
I am taking a ])cssimistic view of an enter- 
tainer’s prolession, lor such is not the case at 
all I merely wash to make it clear that 
because a girl can sing a song in the drawing- 
room at home with fair success, it does not 
necessarily follow that she will ever be able 
to make a name tor herself before an audience 
elsewhere. Public audiciu es are very critical, 
and exjicct one to give one’s best. And that 
best must be very good. 

I would suggest, therefore, that those w^ho 
wish to take up entertaining as a profession 
would be wfisc to satisfy themselves that 
their talents arc suited to the particular 
requirements of this calling before launching 
out on a career w hich must inevitably prove 
a disappointing one to those who do not 
possess the essentials which go to the making 
of a successful entertainer. But, by the same 
token, providing an entertainer possesses 
adequate talent and personality, there are 
few careers in w'hich a woman can earn so 
large an income by her own individual efforts, 
and on that account, given the requisite 
“ stock in trade,” the lot of a popular enter- 
tainer is, in many respects, a particularly 
enviable one. 

10 
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HOW WOMEN CLERKS MAY IMPROVE 
THEIR POSITIONS 

By A. B. BARNARD, L.L.A. 

CoMftHNr.r ft >>n Ti’O/. {'art :f! 

Proficiency in Languages —Opportunities for Travel — Civil Service and G*P.O. Appointments — 
How Some Excellent Opportunities are Met With — Training without Expense — A Stepping-stone 

to Higher Work 


A snoRTJiAND-TYPiST wlu) makes a study of 
^ ])liysi()l()<;K al, medual.and pathological 
terms has a very good oppoit unity of 
working tor busy doctor^, many ot wliom need 
the scrvK'cs ol a shorlhand-ly])is1 for an hour 
f)r so daily Quick woikers can \isit sev^eral 
cin])]oyers in turn eacli morning, and spend 
tile aftc'rnoon tyjung onl tlieir < orresjiond- 
cnce. Not infn'qucntlv also a doctoi needs 
h(‘lji with Ins l)ookkec*ping, or wants jiost- 
mortem notes. ])ani])lilets oi the MS oi a 
])ook tv|i(‘d lor jiress. If his sluirthand- 
tyjust uses to his requirements, he may 
(“iigage her entiie services, and that at a 
good salary 

The w'liter has in mind an instance oi an 
intelligent giil nuclei twenty who gained 
such a i)Ost thiough her own efforts In her 
case th(‘ charm ol ])C'rsonahty was a strong 
]X)int m hei hivoiir Th,it quality, by the by, 
is one no giil can afford to desjusc. Little 
nervous pc'culiarities and tricks of manner 
may prove big lunch ances to ci girl. “ I 
never could stand that ])erpetual smile, 
said OIK' man who was selecting a shorthand- 
typist. “ I could not endure the manners 
ol that gill,” remaiks another. And so, 
though tile htiplc'ss c.mdidates may be goocl 
woikers, tliev .irc' shown the door N.itiiralh', 
an einployc'r is c‘\(ieinelv ic-luc taut to oqness 
to his cinploN'C'C' ch >appiov til ol her chess or 
person. il ,ip]>eai .nu e , vet tlu'se things may 
not only ]ue\c'nt letcMition of a jiost, but 
hinder a girl tiom seeming aiiolher. 

ForeiRfn Correspondent's 

Not in.'iny ycsirs ago loreigners w^eie in 
groat dem.ind as c'oi lespondcmts, it being 
very diflu iilf to scc iiu' Ihiglisli mem oi 
women coineisant wnlh any l.inguagci but 
their ow'ii. 

'I'hat national weakness, ignorance of 
foreign langu.iges, is, however, being 
lenu'died. 'the Ivnghsh correspondent is 
still iivallecl by tlie versatile Cierman, 
French. Uinsian oi Dutch, but is in less 
dangei oi benng ousted by foieigncTs. 

Fverv training-school is cpiite alive to the 
necessity ol making i sjx'cid le.dnre ol 
instruction m iouign languages tor the 
purposes ot coriesjxuuleiu e. At one. for 
instance, any language may be learned, 
blit there is most demaiul foi Fiench, 
German (each Iw’O guineas the dozen le.ssvins), 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese (each three 
guinc'asthe dozen lessons), Russi.in, Japanese, 
and Chinese (each live guineas the dozen 
lessons) 

Specialisation in tw^o or three languages 


IS of immense value to a girl, and should 
bring to her salary at least an additional 
per language. She can put her know- 
ledge to use in a business house, in trans- 
lating, m interpreting, or doing literary or 
research work. If she also undergoes a 
business liainmg, and learns to translate 
and compose business letters, and wTitc 
specific. itions, her services wnll be most 
acccqit.ible to merchant firms with dealings 
abroad. 

'the London ('hamber of Commerce grants 
ccut ificatcs tor proficiency m kinguagcs, and 
travelling scholarships, wdiich are much 
sought .'liter. 

Abroad 

And that is a reminder of another avenue 
of work for the girl short hand -typist 
secretary. She is being called abroad to 
serve m business firms. 

In the case of an engagement abroad, 
ample relerences are, ol course, absolutely 
essential on both sides, and usually volun- 
teered. 

Command oi loreign l.inguagcs may bring 
a pleasant experience of cliange as a travelling 
secic'tai y-typist. An oppoitnmty of this 
kind c.iiiK* under the writer’s notice, one 
which a serious-minded and capable girl 
washing to travel .incl earn money at the 
same time would heartily enjoy But other 
oppoitiimtic's ol travel will be found by the 
short hand-tyi)ist who desires it. 

A wideawake girl finds out wdiich kingnage 
wall be most iisclul to lii'r j^ersonally At the 
time ot the Boer W.ir, tamilianty with Dutch 
would have been of great advaintnge German 
IS mc'UMsingly wainted, sc^ is Sji.'inish. But, 
because' there arc tewci comjX'tcnt Sp.irish 
coriespondcnts than CTcrman ones, a mistress 
ol Sjianish is sure of a sjiccdy (aigagemcnt 
The same remark, it is piob.ible, wall soon 
apply in a lesser degree to ja]xmcse iind 
Chinese', but the doois to the Lar Eastern 
lands are not as wadely open to w'omen as to 
nil'll 

A girl who intends to put her knowledge 
of a language to commerc ial or literal y uses 
docs well to study it betimes, cultivate 
Intel course w ith natives, and. il po.ssible, visit 
the country during holidays, ior no language 
IS learned well under pressure. 

Learning Languages 

Exchange of schoolboys and schoolgirls 
between English and foreign families is 
growing in favour, and makes acquirement of 
a langii.ige possible lor the girl of a middle- 
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class family unable to afford to send her to 
school abroad. At any rate, an arrangement 
might be made for her to board with a 
foreign family resident in the district where 
she is studying shorthand and typewriting 
in this country. 

For the girl in earnest about improving 
her position, there are plenty of evening 
courses in various subjects at training- 
schools (such as Clark’s College, London), 
technical colleges, polytechnics, and evening 
continuation schools, besides private coach- 
ing. 

The Odd Minutes 

Most workers in the City spend half an hour 
or so journeying to and from home m train 
or tram, during which time there is oppor- 
tunity for reading, provided, of course, the 
light permits of it. Indeed, how many 
young people have learned the shorthand 
signs during those journeys it would be 
interesting to know. 

Some training-schools give instruction by 
correspondence, and this is helpful to a girl 
who lives m the country and seeks to type 
authors’ MSS. Wlien jiroficient, she \vould 
advertise for work in a literary publication 
such as the “ Athenaeum ” or The Author.” 

To obtain a post in the Civil Service, in 
the General Post Office, or under tlie London 
County Council, special coaching for com- 
petitive examinations is necessary, and a 
girl who prepared herself or was taught 
privately would stand little chance against 
those drilled m one of the recognised training- 
schools. In the General Post Office the age 
limits of typists arc 18 and 30, and the 
^\ cckly salary from twenty shillings upwards. 
There arc, moreover, advantages in the way 
of pensions, sick pay, medical attendance,^ 
sccuiity of tenure, good holidays, and shorf 
hours, wnth a bonus on marriage alter six 
years’ service. 

A Icw^ })osts, some tw'O or three a year, arc 
to be had by nomintition at the offices of the 
Local Government Board, and at Somerset 
House. 

The Board of Education also employs a 
number of girl typists, wLo are nominated ; 
and there arc a few in the Admiralty. But 
all typists under Government, except those 
m the Cjcneral Post Office, are nominated. 

Typists under the London County Council 
have the same age limits as those m the 
General Post Office, and receive salaries 
according to the class in which they arc 
placed, and to their period of service. They 
range from ^55 to £120 a year. 

Training: without Expense 

In business houses the certificates of the 
Royal Society of Arts and London Chamber 
of Commerce are of value. It is usually 
advantageous to a young typist when apply- 
ing for a post to have been employed in a 
typewriting office, because in that way some 
amount of experience is ensured, and 
experience is a qualification upon which 
most employers insist. 


An easy entrance to shorthand -typist's 
work without expense is obtained by girls 
who go to firms selling their own make of 
typewriter. In some such firms they are 
allowed to practise on the machines, perhaps 
with a view to purchasing one, or eventually 
proceeding to an office wfficre that particular 
make of machine is in use. In such case, 
aid in mastering the machine is freely and 
willingly given. 

At the offices of a well-known typewriter 
firm the would-be typist learns to manipulate 
the machine, when sufficiently proficient 
practises on MSS. sent to the offices, is taught 
shorthand between times, and receives as 
pocket-money half-a-crowm or so w^eekly. 

Practically, she gives her time to learn, 
and then goes to fill a situation obtained 
through the recommendation of the firm, 
perhaps to one of its customers. Maybe 
she Ls sent out to an office to do a special 
piece of w^ork, and, proving satisfactory, 
slips into a good j)ost. 

From these remarks it is obvious that the 
girl out of a post need never stand still ; 
while seeking another, she can improve her 
earning power, and extend her knowledge. 
It is also obvious tluit learning to type in an 
office such as tlie alxivc is only .satisfactory 
to those educationally efficient. 

Numbers of good positions are open to 
capable shorthand-typists w^liosc shorthand 
and typing arc simply regarded as stepping- 
stones to higher w'ork. 

A 3tcpping:-5tone to Journalism 

For instance, they are an excellent means 
of entrance to a journalistic or literary 
career. The .sh orthancl -typist in a new'S- 
paper or magazine editor’s office to iill inlents 
and pill posjs has her future in tier owm hands. 
She can pci form her duties mechanically, 
correctly, and faithfully, and lemaiii where 
she IS ; or exhibit initiative', a cpiick and 
reliable memory, tact in dealing with people, 
power ol organisation, savoir fa ire, courage m 
meeting and overcoming difficulties, dis- 
ci et ion in keeping secret matteis over which 
reticence is desirable, and wide knowdedge 
of various subjects. All these qualifications 
can be deliberately trained, and some day or 
other they are bound to tell in hei favour. 
I^erhaps one day an opportunity occurs for 
the appointment of a private secretary or 
SLib-cdilor, and it is recognised that she is 
most fitted for such ci post. 

A cultured gentlew^oman has in her favour 
not only a sound education, but good 
breeding, essential qualifications for the best 
shorthand -typist secretaryships . 

The women engaged by politicians and 
authors come from the most exclusive 
training places — ^the best offices or schools. 
Even in business offices, principals refuse 
again and again shorthand-typists whom, 
for the credit of the firm, they cannot 
employ. Often the daughter of a friend or 
relative is trained specially to fill a post, 
a most satisfactory arrangement for her. 

To be continued^ 
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HOTEL WORK FOR 
WOMEN 



i ontmuf fjom fa / art sS 

4. FLOWER AND FRUIT DECORATORS 

Agreeable Positions on Hotel Staff — Artistic Perception an Important Qualification — How to 
Gain Experience — Special Duties of Flower and Fruit Artists — Scope for Individual Taste 


pvj KY hotel, l.'irpjc or sm.ill, cni})lovs a ladv 
^ to ariciij{40 all tlic flowers, and another 
to do the iruit Tlu'se ladies occii])y par- 
ticular! v jileas.int ])ositions, and their work, 
besides bein^ nniisiiallv interest inj^, is 
thorou^hlv artistu into the bar^^.iin, and 
gives s( ope for individual t<iste and skill 

A flov\er decorator’s is, ])erha])s, llie better 
position of th(‘ two. but re.dly both are 
gcjod Saving in exceptional <-ases, wdieie 
.1 reniaikable floral artist is eni])loyed, the 
sal.iry for eithei ])Osition is tlie same In 
sonic* of the larg(‘st liotels the florist has an 
.issist.int, or even tw'O, who are more or 
less a])prent]ees And when there is a 
spc'cial jiressiire of w^oik on either side the 
flower dec orator hc‘l]is to arrange the fruit, 
and vice versa 

How to Gain a Post 

1 'he training for such jiositions is slight. 
The floral artist needs more* than the arranger 
ol fruit, but the esscmtial qualifications ior 
both are good taste and a keen e\e for 
colour ancl effect Some* lachc's bc'c'omc 
hotel florists alter gaming ])rc‘liminary 
c'xpenenee in a slioji run by laches, or on 
a flower-farm where table dceonition is 
undertaken. 

'file artistic ]ieree]dion entcTS l.irgc‘ly into 
thc‘ siKcc'ss ol a lady flor.d artist It is 
astonishing how' ilc*\ei fingers c<in transfoim 
a fc-w flow CIS ancl a stiff \ase into a re.dly 
delightful jiieture, and a decoration to any 
dinner-t.ible 

IhiN'ing gained a little exjierienee, or 
being coiiMiuc'd from home practice that 
she IS cajiable of arranging floweis effectively, 
the laclv has then to ap})rcj.ich various hotels, 
use wh.it influence she c.in, and wait for an 
ojiening 

'fherc! are hundreds of girls who, in 
luxurious homes, t.ike the keenest delight 
in .in.inging dozens ol flow c'r-v.ases every 
cl.iv Such is the ]ir.ictice th.at leads to 
peitection, which, m hotc'l work, may be 
turned to adv.intageous use Hut wlien 
b.ul times come, .ind money is necxled, 
those girls seldom dre.im of turning their 
delightful gift into .1 p.iving profession If 
thev could only grasp the lact,hotcd work 
lor l.idy ilonsts ])ro\ ides a lucratixe o]iening 
loi which their home practice h.is adequately 
t mined them 

In m.iny c.ises no training jirececles the 
actu.d work, which is, m itself, the best 
possible school When girls stait working 
111 hotc'ls, in office, or reception burcMU. they 
simply state that they would like ultimately 
to do floral work 'fhe manager does not 


forget, and when someone is ill or wTirk is 
pressing those girls get their chance They 
demonstrate their skill as understudies,” 
and when the next \acancv occurs find 
themselves promoted to assistant, or even 
first flejnst There eire many ladies wwking 
111 big London hotels to-day who started 
in such a way, and proved worthy of the 
confidencx reposed in them. 

Those who jircfcr to de.al with fruit need 
even less outside training. Again the best 
tmining comes from the work itself, and it 
is the girl who jirovcs hcrsell ecpial to an 
emergenc}' who gets the jinzcs Fruit 
decoi.'itors may st.art on fruit farms or 
jirivate sho])s, where they gain experience 
in arranging fruit tastcdully m baskets , 
or they, too, start in the hotel oflicc, express 
a wish to do fruit decorating, and w^ait for 
a chance to rise The work in both these 
positions nc'eds great judgment and fore- 
sight Fruit and flow’ers arc brought from 
market every day under their orders, and 
the market must therefore be carefully 
watched It is no good for out-of-season 
goods to be demanded The floral decorator 
must know exactly wdiith flowers arc least 
expensive at all times of the year 
The Secret of Success 

If she plans an ordinary dinner-table 
decoration ol rosi's at Christmas she is a 
vei\ bad hoted florist Her needs must be 
suited to the prices of the market, except m 
r.ire cases when dinners at a fabulous cost arc 
ordered, and she is given carte hlaiichc Then 
herimagmation .and fanc\ may have lice play. 

Every evening the florist has to give her 
orders for the following d.iy to the buyer, 
who IS generally one ol the under-managers 
She knows that she has to cater for the 
dining-room tables, draw ing-room, lounge, and 
so on , .ilso one or more btinquets to allow' for 

She chooses, for examjile, lor the ordinary 
dinner-tables a scheme of bronze chrysan- 
themums and ferns, with a few large golden 
blooms for certain imjiortant positions 
ITir the bamiuets she already knows th.it 
so much monex may be spent, and arranges 
lor carnations and asji.iragus ferns, knowing 
th.it c.irnations are i.ithcr cheap 

For special miht.ary and club dinners 
certain colours have to be lollowcd in the 
floral scheme Scarlet geraniums, corn- 
flowers, and white marguerites are pojmlar, 
and should any ol these blossoms be dear 
or scarce it is ‘‘ u}i to ” the decorator to 
devise a scheme that shall introduce them 
effectively, but in moderation 
'To be iCatiuUed 
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Marriage jilays a very important part in every woman’s life, and, on account of its univeisal inteiest 

and importance, its problem^ are considered very fully in 

I'Akkv Woman’s 10\ev( i oim dia. The 

sul)|ect has two sides, the practical and the romantic. Under tlic many headings included in tliisr I 

section are ai tides dealing with : 


7 'he Ce lemony 

Marriage Cnsfoms 

7'ioii^sraiir 

lioiievmooits 

Eiie^tii^t iiients 

C 'dloinal Mai i lae^cs 

Jh’i die Mil aids 

1 1 Siipt rsiiiions 

Ionian Marna‘^e\ 

Cl ooiiniiieii 

Mai riaiie Stall sin s 

Lii.^iv;eiiiL’iit and irtddinj^' /\inj;^^ ete. 


WEDBIMG VEILS 

The Glamour of the Bridal Veil — A Legend of Long Ago — The First Sprigged Wedding Veil — 
The Bridal Veils of Paris — How a Royal Order is Filled — A Marvellous Royal Veil — Modes of 

Wearing the Bridal Veil 


T'he wedding veil is undoubtedly one o 
^ the most important accessories to the full 
bridal attire. 

So firm a hold has it 
imagination that its filmy 
folds of lace or tulle cast 
over the bridal gown of 
even the simplest descri])- 
tion a glamour unknown 
to any other dress Y(‘i a 
strange fact in connection 
with the matter is that 
some brides never wear a 
\cil at all, and the 00*^1111110 
of the girl who elects to be 
wed in travelling costume, 
without veil or satin gown, 

IS as correct for tlxc occa- 
sion as IS that of her more 
habiUk sister. 

There is an aroma of 
sentiment about the veil, 
whether it be a wisp of 
tulle at a shilling a yard 
or a priceless w^eb of hand- 
made lace the price of which 
runs into three or four 
figures, and on the making 
of which a dozen lace- 
makers have spent the 
working hours of a year. 

As in all cases where 
romance comes in, cost 
docs not count, and per- 
haps the prettiest love- talc 
connectecl wuth wedding 
lace is that earliest one of 


all, where seaweed and a fishing-net were all 
that mattered. 

A Venetian Love Story 

In far-off days, soon alter Leonardo da 
\hnci had begun to work, 
a Venetian sailor lad (and 
what h.indsoine eyes and 
graceful figures those good- 
looking rascals have to this 
day) brought to the girl of 
Southern Italy w ho had won 
his heart a bunch of that 
pretty coralline weed some- 
times called mermaid's lacc. 

She threaded it in and 
out of the meshes of a new 
white-striiiged ti.shing-nci, 
spreading out the graceful 
branches of the w^eed, with 
its small w hite knots united 
exacTlv as the lacc brides 
unite the more solid parts 
of lace 

There before her w^as a 
sprigged net lacc, the first 
the world had seen Pro- 
bably the girl was a w^orkcr 
in the coarse jioints oi the 
day, for all the women of 
Southern Ttaly were expert 
ncedlcw'omcn, having been 
taught by the Greek re- 
fugees who had fled from the 
troubles of the Lower Em- 
pire and from the Byzantine 
influence which had spread 
over South Europe. 


on the }io^)ular 



A Brussels lacem&ker at work upon the exquisite lace 
for which the city is renowned 
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So, as tradition asserts, the Venetian girl 
made a white thread ground, and had her 
w'cdding veil S])ngged with a coralline 
pattern. One may still buy coralline lace 
of finest Venetian ]>oint, for the love token of 
the sailor lad was one of the means of giving 
to the w'f^ald the gr.iceful flowing lines of the 
Kenaissance, so welcome after the old stiff 
gotKo ])*ittei ns and those of peometiic design 

In the (ovhnlh’oi the modern f rench bride 
the wedding veil is one of the most interest- 
ing items It IS to Pans that th(‘ pun baser 
must go to find the tinest w’(‘b of hand-nnule 
la(e which will Inch' and half rc'vcvd tlie 
ie.d uresof t lie girl on her w edding da v 'there 
may be seen wedding \eils which are unique 

Kosc’s .and lilies twine in gailands along 
the C'dges ol the* l.acc' 'I he mvitle and the 
\']olet, the' tlowc'r of modest \ and the 
(‘vjiher c>j 1 hc‘ N.ijiolc'ons, .ire much used 
for the* natiir.al t\’pc* ol decoration, also dots, 
.and sprigs Dcjts theie .are, but no 
for thc'se jie.iily ])C‘.ir-sh.aj)C’d drops, so much 
usc'd in '\]c‘nc,*on face, would be thought 
unlucky .and too suggestue of tears 
Fillin);;: a Koyal Order 

Some of these veils .arc* rc'gal in their 
riehnc'ss of jiattern, and they lU'C'd be so, 
lor the l.uc'inan newer knows whc'n an order 
in.ay be givc-n tor .a Kc)>.d wedding veil, 
.ind thc'ie is no tune to h.i\e the necc'ssary 
countlc'ss thous.inds of stitches sewn between 
the' announc c'lnent ot such .i betrothal and 
the celebration of .i marriage Princ^c's and 
jirinc c'ssc's do not brook .1 long engagement 
lime mc'rc'U' bc'c.ause it takes two or three 
ve.iis to m.ike a hand-made lace wedding 
veal So the lacem.m kc'ejis veils in stock, 
.111(1, when .an oidc'i is given, has the sjkhkiI 
heraldry ol tlie high contracting jiarties 
aclcjed to the t.ibnc which has been chosen 



A wedding veil in modern applique lace Such fine work is 
necessarily slow of execution, and therefore a certain number of 
veils are always kept in readiness by lace firms 


It wavS thus that the arms of Braganza 
and f ranco were added to the veil of the 
Ouecn of Portugal. They are enclosed in 
a fr.imcwork of marguerite daisies and 
lea VC'S The crowm with the dragon issuing 
from it arc shown above the shields It will 
be noticed that the escaitcheon of Braganza 
ovcrl.i])s that of the fleiir-de-lys ol Prance. 

It is interesting to note that this veil 
w’.is one' ol live required by H R TI. the Com- 
tc'ssc' (Ic l^aris for her hve 
daughters, who became re- 
s])c'c lively Ouecn of Portug.d, 
D u c h e s s e cl ’ O r 1 e a n s, 
Duchesse d’ Aosta, Diichesse 
de (iuise, and Princess 
Charles ol Bom bon. All the 
veils were ot equal richness, 
though of different patterns 
'fhe veil ol Princess ('harlcs 
ot Bourbon was of finest 
])c)int d’Anglcterre J'onr 
thous.'ind tiny mcitifs, Icavc'S, 
beads, and flovNcrcts were re- 
epnred to s])ot, or “ ]H)vvder,” 
Ihc' surlace, so unusually 
large was this magnificent 
})ic'cc ol hand-made lace 
It measured five yards in 
length, and was two yards 
wide, and had rounded 
cornels 'Fhe edge was 
formed with closely .set 
flowers ol slightly conven- 
tional design which made .a 
waived border. Inside this 
edging was a rich deep pat- 
tern meicle of bouquets of roses 
with their natural foliage. 



Pan ot the wedding \eilof Queen Charlotte wife of George III of England 
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This tiny bouquet pattern is of pathetic 
interest, for it is the reproduction of one taken 
from some lace worn by Marie Antoinette, that 
ill-starred queen, who lived when so many of 
the French handicrafts were at their best 
The bouquets on the veil were also set 
at balanced intervals on the lower half, 
which was spread out over the long court 
tram of white satin. In the centre were 
set out the arms of the bride and bridegroom, 
and as both belong to the Koyal family ot 
France the shields were very similar, bearing 
two fleurs-de-lys in chief and one in base. 

A Triumph of Handicraft 

The beauty and correctness of this 
blazon is marvellous when one considers 
the restrictions of the method of work- 
ing. One w'onders how by 
means of a single needle and 
thread so good a result was 
obtained, for even the tinc- 
tures are indicated by varia- 
tions in the fine stitching. 

A crow’n is set above, for no 
one at Wood Norton is al- 
low’cd to forget that it is the 
residence of the Koyal I louse 
of Bourbon b'lne sprays 
of flowers make a graceful 
ornament below the shields 
The bridal veil of Cjuccn 
Alexandra w'as also sprigged 
It reccdls those bright da^’S 
w'hcn l.ord Tennyson gave 
us his beautiful w^elcoming 
song for the bride : 

Welcome her, thunders of fort 
and of fleet, 

Welcome her, thundenng cheer 
of the sheet, 

Welcome her, all things youthful 
and sweet ; 

.Scatter the ])lossom undi r her feet , 

'The sea-king’s d.iughtei as hapj)\ 
as fair, 

blissful hiide of a hlissful lieir, 
bride of the heir of the kings of 
the sea — 

O joy to the peoj.le and joy to 
the throne, 

Come to us, love u-*, and make 
us }our own. 

For Saxon or Dane ui Norman we, 

'teuton or Celt, or \vhati*'ei v\e he, 

We each are all I lane in tmr wel- 
come of thee, Alexandia. 

Busy fi ngers had long been at w ork in Devon 
jirepanng the wedding veil for the sea-king’s 
daughter, and the sprigs were sown on to fine 
machine made net by the clcvei, patient 
fingers of West Country women, to wdiom the 
work w'as almost instinctively congenial. 

Modes of Wearing the Veil 

The mode of wearing the wedding veil 
seems optional , at any rate, it varies 
considerably with the fashion and the way 
of dressing the hair. Sometimes it falls 
over the face and covers the w reath or tiara 
of orange blossoms, which is barely seen 


or guessed at beneath its folds. This mode 
is usually adopted when fine soft tulle is 
worn simply hemmed with thick white silk. 

An elaborate lace veil is seldom worn 
over the face, as it is not sufficiently trans- 
parent to be becoming Such veils worn 
by Koyal and Court beauties are generally 
arranged over the hair, showing the bridal 
wreath, and falling at the back over the 
long court tram 

A Curious Custom 

At one time only Koyal brides had the 
face uncovered on entering the church, 
though most girls w^orc the vxil turned back 
away from the face on leaving the church 
when the ceremony w'as over. Now^ how- 
ever, it is customary tor brides of all ranks 


to w'car the veil hanging behind, and 
leaving the face uncovcied 

In connection wath the custom of Koyal 
brides w(*aring their bridal veil so as to leave 
the fea tines exposed, the curious rind 
interesting explanation is given by some 
authorities that the fasliion oiigmated in the 
past to prevent any deception in the w^ay 
of impersonation If not correct, this is at 
least a plausible suggestion, when one 
considers the somewhat unscrupulous matrf 
monial methods adopted in those rough-andr 
ready days. 



The bridal veil of Queen Amelie of Portugal emblazoned with the arms of Braganza and 
France enclosed m a garland of marguerites and leaves 


To be continued. 
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Auihpt flj " J/oin to he }In/>/>y 'J'houi^Ji Mafj/af,'' T/ic Love-Affair<i of So)uc / u/uotfs jylen," etc 

Always the Lover— A Willing Galley Slave — ^^John Donne, Anne Donne, Undone — Married 
Happiness of Poets— Hood's LO.U. — The Fate of a Lobster — Huber the Blind Naturalist — The 

Sweetest Words a Wife Ever Said 


'To 1)0 ])oli1o and ])loasant to each other 
* and novel to aij^ue is the way husband 
and wife cause love to survive their marria}:(e. 

A Iriend who was with me at an hot(‘l 
said ol a coujile who were also staying theie : 
" ] did not know tliev were marri(‘d, for the 
lady ahvavs conveises with the man, and is so 
polite to liim ” \Vha,t asatireon othci rou])les> 
Shakespeaie says that men aie “ April 
when they woo. ;md December when they 
w(‘d ” , blit it this be a rule, it is one to whu h 
tluMO are a ^icat nnmbei of exce])tions 

Not a f(‘w women can say of tlieir husband 
what the wife of the celebiated a( tor (iarnek 
said of hers “ He lU'ver was a husband to 
me , he wsis .dwsiys a lovcv ” 

In the Jul)ilee year of Queen Victoria tw'O 
women were heaid in a tramcar in Sc otlaiiil 
diseussiiif' the meaning of the w’ord “ Jubi- 
lee " One did not know the meaninj^ of it. 
The othei th()Uf.!:ht th.it she did, and p;ave the 
following explanation “ Tw'enty-livc )ears 
man its a silver waddin’, an’ fifty years 
mairils a golden waddin’, an’ the jubilee’s 
whan the maun dees ! ” 

Hu.sband-lovers 

Kveii will'll the man does not die theic arc 
many jubilant maniages in whicdi the i ouples 
reri.un sweet he.iJ ts until death sep.ir.itesthem 
“ There is leal lo\e. pist as there .are le.il 
ghosts, h' vei V jieison sjie.iks ot it, fiwv 
jieisons ha\e seen it ” This ivnic.al re- 
maik ol Koc hefoueaiild is eeit.iinlv not 
tiue in refeieiue to love before maiiiage, 
and the ('xisti'iue of love attei it icsts on 
iai better evidence than the existence of 
ghosts. I have necei seen a ghost, l)ut f 
li.ive often and often seen lo\e sur\ iviiig 
inatiimony, growing strongei and tiueras 
the yeais pass on instead of fading away. 

Old Koliert Burton 1 elates scxer.il cases 
of moie than loNor’s lo\c existing between 
husb.'iiid and wife He tells us of women 
who died to save then husbands, and ol a 
man who, when his wile was earned away by 
Mauiet.inian piiates, bec.ime a gallev slave 
in order to lie ne.ai hei t)f a ceitam 
Kiibenius ("elar he .s.iys th.it he “ would 
needs have it engiaven on his tomb that he 
had led his hie with ICnnae. his clear wale, 
forty-thiee yeais eight months, aiul never 
fell out.” 

With this compare a wish of a more 
modern husband. Wordswoilli, Bishoj) of 
laiieoln, used laughingly to sa\ th.it he 
wislied it pul on their tombstone that he and 
his wife had ne\er been recoiuiled They 
never had a {alhng-out, and their married life 


has been described as being ” as near perfec- 
tion as anything this side of Kden could be.” 

Speaking of his marriage, Baxter said : 
” We lived in mviolated love and mutual 
( ompkacency, sensible of the benefit of 
mutual hel]), nearly nineteen years.” 

Bishoj) Hall “ enjoyed the company ” 
of Ills helpmate for thi' sjiacc of fort^^-nine 
yeais Yes, “ enjoyed ” is just the word 
that exjiresses the comfort m each other’s 
society that is felt by many couples who have 
lived most ol their lives together. 

A Cynical Sayinji; 

It has been said that marriage is the door 
that leads deluded mortals back to earth, 
but this IS by no me.ans ahvays the case. 
Ortainly, love may end with the honeymoon 
if people meirry to gratify a gimjiowaler 
jiassion, or for the sake of mere outward 
beauty, w^hich is like a glass, soon broken 

There is a love that is feverish, violent, 
and full ol profession ; but, having gameil 
its ol)ject, its lorce is soon exhausted. 
It cannot endure m the hour of trial. If 
beauty, health, and wealth should fail, it 
would fail. How^ dilleient is true love! 
It IS symj^athetic m every state, 'the rosy 
time of com t ship is not degi ailed by its 
deehiie When the flowers liegm to fade, 
and when the winter of life is come, it loves 
its object till life is extinct, and then it 
longs foi reunion in a better woild. 

We .are so often assured nc)wada\s that 
marri.ige is a failuie, that it was quite 
lef resiling to read a letter m a newspti])ei 
which eoncluded as follows “ 1 ha\e gone 
over the boundary-line ol fifty, my wile 
IS four ye.ii.s yc^unger, and to-day she is 
my sweetheart, my wife, and .she tells me 
1 am still her ‘ king among men.’ ” 

We h.ave ourselves known many couples 
— perhaps, indeed, the majority of those 
with whom we are ai'qu.ainted — who might 
be desciibed negatively as “ married, but not 
unhapjiy.” but here is a man who retains 
even the enthusiastic feelings of a sweetheart 
foi Ills wife 

James N.ismyth, the m\ entoi of the .steam- 
hammer, had a similar hajijiy experience 
He says, “Forty-two years of married life 
finds us the same devoted ‘ cionies ’ that we 
were at the bc'ginning.” 

The poet and divine, John Donne, who 
became Dean ol St. Paul’s in 1621, married 
a daughter of Sir Cicorge INIoore without the 
consent of her parents, and m consequence 
w’as told by his father-in-law that he was 
not to expect any money from him. The 
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doctor went home, and penned the pithy 
note ; “ John Donne, Anne Done, undone,” 
which, sent to the gentleman in question, had 
the cftcct of restoring them to favour. 

As it turned out, however, Donne and his 
wife were anything but undone by their 
marriage, for they wxre a sweetheart coiqde 
until Mrs. Donne, who was ” the delight ” 
of her husband’s eyes, died 

Poets as Husbands 

Poets are an irritable race, but some of 
them ha\ e made good and loving husbands 
” And what did you see ^ ” one was asked 
wiio had been into the Lake Country, and 
had gone to Wordswxirth’s home ” 1 saw^ 
the old man,” he said, ” walking in the gar- 
den with his wife Thev w^ere both quite 
old, and he w^as almost blind, but they 
seemed like sw^ecthearts courting, they 
were so tender to each other and attentive ” 
So. too, Miss Martineau, w'ho was a near 
neighbour, tells us how^ the old wife w'ould 
miss her husband, and trot out to find him 
aslet'p, peihaps, in the sun, run for his hat, 
tend him, and watch over him till he awoke. 

A friend was talking to Wordswoith of 
De Quincev’s articles about him. Words- 
worth begged him to sto]) ; he had not 
read them, and did not wish to rullle himsell 
about them. ” Well,” said the Incnd, 
‘‘I’ll tell you only one thing he says, and 
then wt’11 talk ol other things. He says 
your wile is too good for you.” The old 
poet’s dim eyes lighted uj), and he started 
irom his chair, crying with enthusiasm 
” And that’s true ! There he’s right ! ” 

The poets Thomas Moore and Ihomas 
Hood were ha])py, though married. 11 is 
true that the enemies ot the former said that 
he pieleired the conqiany oi aristocrats 
to that of his W'ltc, but this was a caliimny. 
Altci mixing in grand society, he always 
rc'lurncd to his wafe, “Ins Hessie,” and 
thildien wath a fresh feeling ol delight. 

M.inv wives desene, l)ut few' receive, such 
an I 0 Ik as that which the grateful humorist 
Hood gave to his wale in one of his letteis 
(when absent from her side) . ” 1 never was 
anything, dearest, till T knewv you, and 1 
have been a better, hajipicr, and more ])ros- 
])eic)us man .since I.ay by that truth in 
lavender, sweetest, and reimnd me of it 
when T tail I am WTiting warmly and fondly, 
but not without good cause. . . Pei- 

haps there is an altcathought that whatc\er 
ma\' befall me*, the wale of my bosom may 
have the acknowlcHlgment oi hei tenderness, 
worth, excellence — all that is wafely 01 
womanly — Irom my pen.” 

A Doubtful Experiment 

Referring to the obscurity of much of 
Browning’s poetry, Wordsw^orth said, when 
he heard that the poet w^as going to marry 
tlie poetess. Miss Barrett : ‘‘I hope they 

understand one another.” Certainly, Mrs. 
Browning did think that she understood 
her husband, for she wa*otc to a friend : 

Nobody exactly understands him except 


me, who am in the inside of him, and hear 
him breathe.” Contrary to the expectations 
of all, the result was exceptional happiness. 
Mrs. Kemble, who saw a great deal of the 
Browmings at Rome, remarked that Mr. 
Browming w^as the only man she had ever 
known! “ who behaved like a Christian to 
his wile.” 

Much of what wx know about the queen 
bee and the other bees was found out by a 
man living in Geneva, called Huber ; and 
yet he was blind, and only saw-^ through the 
eyes of Aimee, his wife She observed the 
bc'cs, and told him about them. Her friend 
said to her . ” Do not marry Francis Huber ; 
he has become blind.” But she replied : 
” He therefore needs me more than ever 
now ” No w'ondei that Huber thus spoke 
of her in old age : ” Aimee will never be 

old to me To me she is still the fair young 
girl 1 saw' when 1 had eyes to see, and who 
alterwards, in her gcnlleiiess, gave the 
blind student her life and her love.” 

Considering how weak the health ot 
Charles Darwin was, he would probably 
never have Ixen able to make his iruitful 
discov'ciic's if he had not had ei wile and 
children w'ho saved him Irom trouble, and 
ga\ e to him the leisure of a very Inqipy home. 
And yet there is .sometimes need ol patience 
on both sides in a scientific household. 

The wile* of the late Professor Agassiz 
was one morning ])utting on her stockings 
and boots. A little scream attracted the 
piok‘ssor’s attention. Not having risen, 
he leanc'd lorw^ard on hiselbowg and anxiously 
incpiired what w^as the matter. ” Why, a 
little snake hasjust crawled out of my boot.” 
( 1 K‘d she. “Only one, my clear?” in- 
ten og.ilcd the jnolessor, calmly lying dowm 
ag<im, ” there' should have been three.” 
He had put them there to keep them wxirm. 

Wedded Mu.sicians 

Tt accords with the fitness of things when 
great musicians live harmoniously with 
their lile-i)artnci s We like to know that 
Weber called his home hi^ “ sweet nest,” 
that Donizetti and his wile ” loved as a 
])air oi loveis.” 

Alter Schumann and his wile wxrc married 
eight or ten yeais they would sit down to 
the ])iano side by side, and perform piece 
.ifter ])iece together, shi' playing the treble 
with her light hand, he the bass with his 
left t!ltcn their disengaged aims were 
locked round one another’s waists 

For many years after hef husband’s 
death Mtidame Schumann intcrpieted his 
music to the public as only she could. 
Belore doing so she used to lead over some 
of the old, old love k'tters that he woote 
to her dining the days ot their courtship, 
so that, as she said, she might be ” better 
able to do justice to her interpretation ot 
the spirit of his work.” 

flundreds of other cases of love surviving 
matrimony might be cited, but wc think 
w'c have given sufficient piooi that there is 
such a thing. 
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KITCHEN X CGDKERY 


Conducted by GLADYS OWEN 


All iiKitlers pc'tt.iiiiiiig to the kitdien and ihe sul))ert of cookery in all its branches are dealt 

with in 1‘VKKV Woman’s ENc:y( i oim^oia. Iwerything a woman oii^ht to know' is taught in the 

most pi.ulKMl and expeil manner. A few of the subjects are here mentioned: 


Recipes for 


i\jfi y’\ 

Sottp^ 

Coohery for Tm^alids 

Ctu\ .SVerri 

linhtes 

Cookeiy for Childtcn 


J'ast) r 

If'^etarian Cookery 

The 'J'hrorv of Cooknii^ 

J'midnii^s 

Pitpanm^ Game and Poultry 

The CooJSs J'lnie (ahii 

SaAidi 

7 he AG of MakiUi^ Cojfre 

ami Measmes^ eic. 

/Vcw77vi, etc. 

Plow to Can'c Poult jentts^ etc* 

1 tor the sake of en'-unng absolute accuiacy, no recipe is 

printed in this i-eclioii which has not 

1 been actually ma<le up and tried. 




The Supply should Suit the Requirements of the Family — Pretty and Useful Moulds — Plain 

and Fancy Cuttc.s 


It is of ^ical im])or(anc'c that every kitchen 
^ sliould be well fiunishecl with the 
necessai V ]')<)ls and moulds, and all the 

liiindu'd and one htth' (ontiivances which 
aie calcukded to sa\e time oi money. Tins 
does not mean that the kitchen ( iqihoards 
should be hik'd up with moulds, cutters, etc., 
whidi will ne\('i set* d<iylif^ht Irom one 
yeai 's end to «inothei . 

'bhe Ivitclien dioiikl be tuinished to suit 
the lequneinents ol the paitic ular houscdiold. 
A lamily living on y.130 a ^ ear would not 
reijiure the number of elaboiate copper 
moulds and the endk'ss an ay of stc'el and 
co])]>ei stc w inj;, saute, and bi aismp^pans which 
would be used m a house where money was 
no object, but they would 
ic'cpine a few ot c*ach, «md 
these should be ot the most 
convenient sizes. 

Jii e\eiy well-aiqxnntcd 


kitchen there should be a p:oodly supply of 
])retty moulds These need not necessarily 
l)e expensive, as many pretty designs arc 
now made in tin. 

When possible, howxw'cr, it is a good ])lan 
to have some made of cop])er, some of tin, 
and a lew of china, while ice-moulds should 
be made of ]icwter. Tin and co])i)er moulds 
arc the best for jellies and creams, as they 
liave a sharper and more defined outline ; 
but china moulds may be used for blanc- 
manges, chocolate shapes, etc. Border 
moulds, either plain or fluted, arc most 
useful for jellies, creams, and salads set in 
aspic ; wdiilc that very oidinary sweet. 
“ blancmange and stcwved fruit," may be 
maclc to look most dainty if the 
blancmange is set m a border, turned 
out on a glass dish, and the fruit 
piled uj) in the centre. 



Oval pic'inould 



Sponge cake mould in tiers 


Jelly and cream mould 
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Ice pudding mould 


Diamond shaped mould Fancy moulds for 
hor 'mall cakes small ices 


Small moulds for ices 

and creams Plain and fluted pastry cutters 


Danolc moulds, either ])lain or fluted, 
arc among the most useful kinds to have. 
They can be bought in different sizes, 
but if it IS not possilfle to have more than 
one size, those measunng li inches in 


made at home, it will be ^\ell to hav'e some 
ot the little moulds which arc intended for 
special cakes. For instance • 

Queen cake moulds, which aic made in a 
variety of shapes, which adds greatly to the 


Fluted danole mould -a useful size Plain cf 

IS li ms high 

height are preferable These little moulds 
may be used lor cakes, lellies, t reams, 
timbales of meat, savouries, and, in hut, 
for almost anything 

In houses where most of the cakes are 


Plain charlotte mould Plain danole mould, useful for 

finy cakes, savouries, icllies, etc 

oiilds dainty appearance ol the cakes. Sponge 
'ains, cak(‘s aj^pear much more attractive when 

hut, made in the ornamental moulds than in 

ordinary plain ones, eiiid such moulds are 
3 are quite inexpensive. 



Cutlet cutters are used for moulding preparations of game, fish. 
Fancy aspic cutters poultry, etc. 




Plain border mould. When the blancmange is turned out, fruit, etc. 
can be piled in the centre 


A fluted border mould allowing fruit to be placed in the centre 

Those who prefer to make their own 
breakfast rolls vmII find a h'rcnch loll tin 
vci y c on veil lent. 

An enflless variety of small, dainty moulds 
for entrees are to l)C‘ boii^dit at a very low jincc 
]u)r savouries the little boat-shaped ones are 
very pojuilar, and are sold in various sizes. 

Ijttle boats of jiastry with sails of rice 
pa]HM are most dainty and realistic, and they 
may ('ontain .niy mixture suitable for a 
sa\’oury. 

'fhose who jj^ive many dances and evening 
paities would do well to ])iirchase a freezing 
mathine, and a few oi the excellent moulds 
for making the dainty little frnit-shaped ices, 
or the evei -jKjpnkir i(’e-])uddmg ; those 
having a pile ol tinit on the top are most 
elfc'ctive, as the fiuits ( an be iirranged in 
diflerent colours 



A prettv jelly or cream mould 


Vegetable cutters 


wijiv 

A biscuit pricker is a 
most useful liitle utensil 
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Copper entree mould— peas in the pod 
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Sponge cake tin of the ordinary ob^ 
Ions shape 


Much time can be saved and belter results 
obtained if the cook is provided w ith a j^ood 
assortment of cutters, both plain and fancy. 
They need not be expensive ones, and with 
proper treatment they will last “ for ever.” 
When at all possible, have a box ol plain or 
fluted round pastr}^ cutters, one of assorted 
jiastry cutters, a box of tiny aspic cutters, 
and some plain and fancy vege- 
table cutters, these latter are 
for scooping out potatoes, carrots, 
etc., into various shapes. 

In houses where biscuits arc 
made in large quantities, it is 
quite wwth while to buy a 
biscuit pricker. This is a decided 
imjirovemcnt on the old method 
ol pricking them wuth a fork 
Cutlet cutters are convenient, 
either for stam]iing out bread or 
any mixture wdiich is w^anted in 
the shape of a cutlet, such, lor 
example, as rice cutlets. 

A lorcing-bag with a good 
assortment ol pipes is very use- 
ful, even if not required for it mg 
cakes Many pretty garnishes 
may be made with mashed po- 
tato or boiled spinach, wink; 
meringues look mort' dainty il 
lorced out on to a board than 
il they arc mt'rcly shaped with 
spoons (see page 1074. \'ol. 3). 

('lit let moulds, eithtu* fancy or plain, are 
rniK'h used for moulding preparations of fish, 
game, meat, or poultry, such as quenelle 
mixture or fish faice 

A souffle mould is a grt'at convenience, as 
it can be opened at the side, and the souffle 
tan then be easily turned out. 

idain chariot le moulds arc useful for t reams, 
01 matedomes ol fruit, or 
\arious gateaux of fruit 
W'here the centie is filled 
in with whij)]K'd cream 
A vegetable jiresser, a 
potato masher, an apple 



A clover leaf mould for small 
cakes 


corcr, and a lemon squeezer are all aids to the 
cook, and cost but a lew pence each. 

The present day cook, as will be seen, is 
provided with the means for turning out 
attractive and ]ircltv dishes. Given an 
artistic eye and the necessary time, an almost 
endless variety can be given to the lighter 
and more ornamental items A few examples 
only of the small cake-tins have 
been illustrated here. They arc 
made m many other shapes and 
sizes, and for a children’s party, 
for inst^incc, a plentiful supply 
ot tiny cakes of varying shapes 
and iced or ornamented in diflcr- 
ent ways wull add much to the 
youthful guests’ enjoyment. 

For a card-party, confectionery 
to r(;])resent the cards can quite 
easily be arranged by using tins, 
moulds, and cutters in the shapes 
of hearts, diamonds, etc. 

I'he use of these accessories 
entails some amount of work, 
for they must he kept scrupu- 
lously clean, or the flavour of 
the mixture is likely to be 
spoiled If they cannot be 
cleaned at once, small tins 
should be put together in a 
])an, and a little boiling w^ater 
poured o\x‘r them. 

Blancmange* and jelly moulds should have 
w'afer poured into them, and Iclt to soak 
'riic ultimate cleaning ])rocess will be found 
far easKT to acconijflish if this simple pre- 
c^iution be taken. 

When putting away tins, especially if 
they are not likely to be used for some time, 
see that every suspicion ol damp has disap- 
])eared A little fknir sjirinklc'd on the surface 
ol each wall jircvent a nest of closely 
fitting tins sticking to each other when 
storing them for any length of time. 



Sponge cake tin with mould for sponge 
fingers 


Fancy vegetable cotters Souffle mould 


The opening at the side enables the contents 
to be turned out easily 





KITCHE«« AND GOOKERY 


THE A B C OF BREADMAKING 

Yeast and How it is Used— -What Produces Bad Bread—How to Tell if Yeast is Fresh— Dough — 
White Bread— Cottage, Tin, and Coburg Loaves 


Putting the 


'To understand the art of making and often unscientifically called — they give off 
* baking a crisp, appetising loaf should carbonic acid gas. This gas forces its way 
l)e an essential item in every woman's uj) through the dough, making it light atid 
e ducation ; lor ev’cn if never called upon to porous, but it is unable to escape owing to 
make ])iead it is distinctly advisable to be another compound in the flour which 
thoroughly familiar with the process. entangles it. 

Perhajis the main difficulty is the handling If the dough is allowed to rise for too long, 
of the yeast, for the majority ot people are the gas succeeds in escaping, and the dough 
very doubt tul as to what it is and how to becomes sour from the formation of an acid, 
treat it. and instead of remaining puffed up and 

It will be sufficient for our ])rescnt purpose light it sinks and wrinkles down. This may 
to say in the simjdest way possible that also happen if the oven is much too cool to 
yeast is comjiosed of a mass of tiny cells, set the dough and kills the yeast plant, 
each of which is a delicate, microscopic 

living ])laiit, winch, if roughly handled or Causes that Produce Bad Bread 

subjected to extremes of cold and heat, is The use of inferior flour and yeast, 
killed like a fragile holhous(‘ plant would be. The destruction of the yeast plant by 
and of no use whatever. 'I'hese tiny plants, rough usage, such as over-creaming it wnth 
if kept w'arm and supplied wuth a solution the sugar, or adding w'atcr that is too hot 
of sugar, multi])ly very rapidly, and during or too cold. 

growth give oil a gas — carbonic acid gas. Putting the " sponge ” to rise in too hot 

or cold a place. 

The dough is not thor- 
oughly or sufficiently 
kneaded, or is chilled by 
kneading it too long. 

The dough is rendered 
sour by («) allowniig it to 
rise too rapidly ; (b) letting 
it rise too long, so that the 
gas escapes ; (c) subjecting 
the dough to an uneven dis- 
tribution of heat. 

Too cool an oven, so that 
the yeast jilant continues to 
grov^^ instead of being quickly 
killed bv' its sharj) heat. 

Too hot an oven, so that 
the loa\x*s arc too dark on 
the outside and not thor- 
oughly cooked inside. 

An oven tc)o cool, so that 
the bread is pale, hard, and 
A Tin Loaf. Bread baked in a tin gives a fine crisp crust, and cuts dry from the slow baking. 

into easily handled slices Xhe steam is not permitted 

There arc two kinds of yeast chiefly used to escape from the cooked loaves, so, owing to 



— (oinptfssed yeast, or (German yeast, as it 
was lormerly called, and brewers' yeast 

d'he former is the more reliable and easier 
to use. lor the latter is olten bitter, and in 
all cases needs vncU washing. 

To wash brewers’ yeast, pour it into a 
basin, add cold v\ater to well covxr it. 
Stir it well, and allow the mass to settle at 
the bottom ot the basin. Ne.xt pour off the 
water and use the yeast. Sometimes it wnll 
still be bitter and will have to be washed 
several times. 

( )ne tablespoonful of brewers’ yeast is 
usually calculated as equal to one ounce of 
compressed yeast. 

The Use of Yeast in Bread-making 

It has been said that during the time the 
yeast plants are growing — “ w orking ” it is 


The steam is not permitted 
to escape from the cooked loaves, so, owing to 
its condensation in them, they become damp. 

How to Tell if Yeast is Fresh 

Stale yeast will spoil bread, so it is well 
to be able to recognise good from bad. 
When fresh, compressed yeast is ot a delicate 
pinkish fawn tint and somewhat resembles 
a lump of putty. 

If it IS brown on the outside surfaces and 
so dry that it falls into crumbs, it is prob- 
ably too stale to be of any use. 

To test whether it is " liv^ely,” as it is 
termed, put some in a basin, work it with a 
little sugar until it becomes liquid, add a 
few drops of water, and leave it for a 
lew moments to see if bubbles appear on 
the surface. If so, there is life in the 
yeast, and it is throwing off carbonic 
acid gas. 
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MixinfT the Dou^h 

There are two ways of mixing; dough in 
general use by bakers m this country — 
sponge dough and “straight” or “ off-hand ” 
dough. 

Sponge dough is one in which the yeast 


In a Coburg loaf the dough is gashed across the 
with a knife dipped in flour 

and a portion of the flour and water are set to 
work separately bclore being mixed with the 
remainder, and allowed to rise a second time 

I'his dough IS almost always used for 
fancy bread, it rises well and evenly, makes 
good crusty loaves, but requires two k Head- 
ings. This disadvantage is. howcvin*. 
lessened, because sjionge dough is softer 
than “ straight ” dough, and so is more 
easily and quickly handled 

“ Straight ” dough is much used by 
families who bal<e at home, because the 
dough IS giiierallv mixed overnight, all 
ingredients at the same time, and 
baked early in the morning, but 
as the dough has to be stiflcr it 
is much hardei ard takes a longer 
time to knead. 

Further Notes about Bread -makinfc 

'riK‘ quality and a]q)earance of 
the loal will de])cnd on the kind 
of flcuir irsed : chea]), inferior 
flour means badly coloured, ill- 
flac'oured bread. 

'flic dough mav be mixed with 
water only or hall milk and half 
water This is con.sidcro(l an 
improvement 

The oven .should be ready 
when the dough has risen suffi- 
ciently 

To improce the appearance, 
ioa\es may be lightly washed 
(ner with milk and beaten egg, 
or milk alone 

Should the oven be too hot, 
jnit a flat tin of cold water in 
the o\’en to jirevent burning the bread. 

Fourteen pounds of flour may be alluded 
to as a stone, or jieck, oi four quarterns 
of flour. 

Dough should be kneaded until it feels .soft 
and elastic, and can be pulled oft the board, 
or out of the pan without any of it sticking. 


WHITE BREAD 

Required: One quartern of flour (3J lb.) 

Two tcaspooiifuls of salt. 

One ounce of compre'^'^ed yeast. 

One and a half pints of tepid water or milk-and- 
\vatcr. 

One tea'^poonful of ca'^ti^r su<;ar 

Mix together the flour and salt, and 
if possible let them w arm by the fire. 
Next pul the sugar and yeast in a 
small basin and work them togcthei 
wnth a spoon until the yeast has 
become liquid and can be poured 
out of the spoon 1'hen stir the 
water carefully into it. (ireat care 
IS needed in judging the temperature 
of the hquitl, tor if it is too hot the 
yeast plant will be killed. If too 
cold its grow th will be very slow' or 
even checked altogether 

Make a hole in the centre of the 
w^armed flour, but not cjuite to the 
bottom of the basin or the “ sponge ” 
will sticlv Strain all fhe yeast and 
tejnd rnilk-and-w atcT into this hole, 
and work carefully into the licpud as 
much flour from the sides as will make a thick 
batter, but there must be no lumps in it. 

Sprinkle a little dry flour over the top, 
covxT the basin o\cr with a thick, warmed 
cloth, and st.ind it in a warm place out ot all 
draughts heave it for about three-quarters 
of an hour or until the yeast has risen 
through till' flour so that the surface is 
covered with bubbles. This is called “ set- 
ting the .sponge.” 

Then work in with the hand all the 
remaining flour until there is a smooth 
lump oi (lough 111 the basin. 


Knead it well for about a quarter of an 
hour, then sprinkle a little flour over the 
basin, put the dough into it, cover the basin, 
and put it to ri.se for the .second time Leave 
it until it IS wx‘11 risen and the surface is 
covered with cracks It may take from 
three-quarters ot an hour to two hours. Then 



top twice 



A Cottage Loaf. Two balls of dough are placed one on another, 
the top one being smaller than the other 
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divide the dough evenly and make it into 

two half-quartern loaves. 

To Make Tin Loaves 

Shape the dough into two neat balls, 
taking care there are no cracks. Grease 
the l)read-tins with a small piece of butter, 
drop in the ball of dough, press it lightly 
tf) the sha])e of the tin, put the tins in a 
warm place, cover them over, and let the 
dough rise for the third time until the tins 
are quite full. Then bake for about one 
and a quarter hours. 

For Cottagre Loaves 

Divide the two ])ieces of dough again, so 
that there are, two large and two smaller 
balls. Put th(‘ small balls on top of the 
larger ones, di]) a finger in flour and run it 
right through both balls Bake them at 
once for about one and a quarter hours. 


For a Coburgr toaf 

Divide the dough in two, make each up 
into a smooth ball, then take a knife dipped 
in flour and gash across the dough twice as 
when shaping scones. Raise the points of 
the cut dough slightly up with the knife. 
This helps it to rise. Bake them at once 
for about one and a quarter hours. 

To Judsre when Bread is Sufficiently Baked 
Rap the bottom of the loaf with the 
knuckles ; if sufficiently cooked it will give 
out a hollow sound. 

When baked all bread should be laid on its 
side. This will allow the steam to escape. 

To Make Bread without Setting: a Spong:e 
After adding the yeast and tepid water, 
work in all the flour instead of only working 
in a little. Next put it away to rise until 
the surface is covered with cracks. Then 
proceed as in the above recipe. 


PUDDING RECIPES 

Snowdon Pudding— Andover Pudding— Apricot Tartlets — Hot Cherry Pudding — Apple Snow 

— Pineapple Souffle 


SNOWDON PUDDING 

Riquned : Tlirco (Miiirrs of lK*c'f suet 
tour oiiucrs oi In'CMdcriimbs. 

I'our oiinrc'^ ol r.usius 
Thu'c ounci's of in. 11 iiiaLidc 
'Jlircc ounces of castor siig.ir. 

Thret'-qiiarters of an ounce of ground rice. 

'riK* rnul of a leiiiou. 

Two egj»s 

Kali a gill of milk. 

A ])incli of salt, 

{SvlJmrnl fot si\ ) 

Well butler ])iidding-basin, cut th(‘ raisins 
through, without quite dividing the two 


halves, and remove the stones. Arrange the 
laisins in straight lines down the basin at 
equal distances ajiart, jilacing the cut side of 
the fruit against the basin, and pres.sing them 
well on to it 

Next prepare the mixture ; 

Chop the suet very finely, mix ith it the 
crumbs, siig«ir, ncc, grated Icmon-rind, and 
salt Mix these all well together, then stir in 
the marmalade. If this seems very stiff, heat 
it slightly before adding it. Beal up the eggs, 
add the milk, then strain these into the other 
ingredients, mixing them all well together, 
l^oiir the mixture into the prepared basin, 
itiking care not to disturb the decoration 

Cover the top of the basin with a piece of 
greased paper and steam the pudding for two 
liouis. Turn it carefully on to a hot dish, and 


serve with marmalade sauce, or any other 
sweet variety. Cost, 3 id. 

ANDOVER PUDDING 

Required : Two pounds of apples. 

Marmalade. 

Two ounces of semolina. 

One pint of milk. 

Two eggs. 

Two ounces of castor sugar. 

{Sufficient for 9 u.j 

Butter a pic-dish. Peel, core, and thinly 
slice the apples Put them in layers in the 
dish with a little marmalade. Let the milk 
boil, then sprinkle in the 
semolina, and stir it over the 
fire until it thickens. Add the 
sugar and the yolks of the 
eggs ; beat the whites very 
stitfly, and stir them in lightl>\ 
then pour the mixture over the 
apples. 

Bake the pudding for about 
hall an hour in a moderate 
oven, or until the a]iples 
feel soft when tried with a 
skewer. Cost is. 2d. 

APRICOT TARTLETS 

Required : Half a pound of flour. 

Imur ounces of butter. 

Tw’o yolks of eggs. 

One tablespoonful of castor sugar. 

Half a small tin of apricots. 

Half a glass of sherry. 

Cochineal. 

{Sufficient for about eiiffd.) 

Choose tartlet-tins that arc about 1 \ inches 
across. Brush them over with a little melted 
butter. Mix together the flour, sugar, and a 
pinch of salt, then rub in the butter lightly. 
Beat up the yolks, add to them about two 
teaspoonfuls of water, then add enough of 
this to the flour to mix it into a smooth 
paste. Roll it out to the thickness of a four- 
shilling-piece, then stamp it into rounds 



Snowdon Puddinif. A steamed pudding that is a great Tavourite in 
the schoolroom. The ingredients are good and nourishing 
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with a cutter a size larger than the tins. 
Line the tins neatly with the rounds, then put 
a thin piece of paper filled with rice or split 
peas in each, to prevent the pastry rising in 
the centre during the cooking. 

Bake these cases m a moderate oven until 
they are a delicate biscuit tint Meantime, 
put the apricots and about half a pint of the 


syrup in a small pan with the sherry Let 
these cook until the syrup is reduced to half, 
then rub the whole through a sieve Add a 
few drops of cochine<il to colour it a pale 
a[incot tint. Pour the mi.xture into the 
pastr}^ cases, and. if liked, sprinkle a lew 
chopped pistachios on the top ol each. 

Cost, IS. 

HOT CHERRY PUDDING 

Required ’ Two 

Throe onticos ot butler. 

'J'hrec ounc(^ of castor sug.ir. 

Six ounces of flour. 

One teaspooiiful of baking-powder. 

Two tablespooiifnls ot milk 

One lemon. 

Bottled cherries 

{Sulfli lent (or cighf In ten ) 

Well grease a plain mould or soufilc-tin 
Cream together the butler and sugar Mix 
together the flour, grated Icinon-nnd. and 
haking-pov\ der. Add the i^ggs to tlie butter, 
etc., beating each well in ; next add the 
flour lightly, then the milk and lemon-] iiu e 
Turn the mixture into the 
mould ; it should not be 
more than three parts full. 

(’over the top with a piece 
ot buttered paper and 
steam it gently until it is 
set Meanwhile, heat the 
cherries in their syruji. 

Turn the pudding on to 
a hot dish ; scoop out a 
httle from the top so as to 
form a cavity in which to 
put most of the cherries ; 
put the rest of them round 
the base and pour round the syrup. 

Cost, about IS 4d. 

APPLE SNOW 

Rtquired : Six large apples. 

The whites of six eggs. 

Four ounces of castor sugar. 

One lemon. 

A few strips of angelica or glac6 cherry. 


Peel and core the apples, then stew them 
until tender with a little water. Next rub 
them through a sieve. When the pulp is 
cold, add to it the strained juice of the lemon 
and the sugar. 

Whip the whites to a very stiff froth, then 
add it lightly to the aj)plc-pulp, a spoonful 
at a time, beating it all the time 

Serve the “ snow ” at 
once in custard glasses, stick- 
ing a few strips of angclu.M 
or cherry m the top of cacli 
glass to give it a pretty 
touch of colour. 

PINEAPPLE SOUFFLE 

Required * Throe tablospoonfuls ol 
'-mall dice ot piijeai)})lo 
Throe ounces of flour 
Tfiree ounees of castor sugar 
Tw'o ounces of Imtter 
Half a pint ol milk, 

I'onr eggs. 

{Sul/uient for sm fo ei0it ) 

Thickly butter a soiifflc- 
tin, tic a band of buttered 
pa])er round outside it, wide enough to come 
two or three inches above it. Melt tlic 
butter in a ])an, stir in the flour smoothly, 
and add the milk. Stir this over the lire 
until it thickens and leaves tlic pan witlioul 
sticking fo It Add the sugar and pmeapjilc 
dice Next Ix'al in the yolks ot the thiee 
eggs, each separately Whij) the whites to 
a \ery stifl froth, tlum stir them very lightly 
into the mixture l-'oui it into the mould, 
and steam it lor tibout one liour or until the 
(cut re feels s])ongy when pressed with the 
finger 

Turn it out carol ully, and serve with it 
the following s.mce • 

Ri quirt d One gill of pinc.ippU* svi up 
1 ivo lumps of sugar. 

1 )nc glass of slu'rrv 
A few (hops ol coclutK'al 

One tat)lrsj)oonful ot small dire of ])ine,ipplc 

Put tlie pmeap])le syrup, sugar, tind sherry 
into a sm.ill ])an, dissolve tlie siig.ir .iiid boil 
the syru]) for a Ifwv minutes to reduce it 


Pineapple treated in this way makes a delicious 
sweet 

Add the pineapple dice and enough cochineal 
to colour it prettily. 

Cost IS. 4d. 

Ginger souffle is made in exactly the 
same w’a}’, using pre.scrved ginger and 
its syrup in place of the pineapple. If 
preferred, use more syrup or w^ater in 
place of sherry. 



Hot Cherry Pudding. In the winter months, when fresh fruit is not 
obtainable, bottled cherries are excellent 



Pineapple Souffle. 




r 



In \\ns sMUon v,\ll lx* u\cl\ute<t '.uliclcs which will place in array before the reader women horn to 
fill t)ir»)ii(‘^ and <,peal p<)^ltI()^‘., and wrnnen who, through their own genius, have achie\ed fame. It 
will aho d('.d with j^rcat sonclies that are workin*^ m the interests of Wf)incn. 


\i oniaii\ ll /n' \ IV/io 
'J 'ht (^>inf'n^ of Uit II Of id 
/uimoii, II o/j/t/f o! iko /'list 
II I't/h n \ .Se< KtK"^ 


iirrat ITfi/ofs^ Aftids^ and 
nesses 

Ifo/nen of Weaith 
llotnrn'K Clubs 


IVtves of Cleat Men 
Mothers of Creat Men^ 
eh.^ etc. 


WOMAN'S weo's weo 


MILLAR (Mrs. Lionel 



Miss Geitic Millar 
AV'.J lA//'/// 


MISS GERTIE 
Moncklon) 

e’en 1 OWIN'! , lu 1 ihlaii 11“^ 1h«‘ giil b.ibo in 
^ “'111 ! II.iIh's in the Wood,” .it tile St. 

j.inu's's 1 hcatro, IM.iiu licstci , 111 Milhir 

iiillilhd nuniy pioviiicnil cii^agcinciits 111 paiito- 
•iiiiuo and musical comedy up to 1901, when slu* 
( amc to London and 
uc.itfd tlu‘ pail of 
( 01 .1 Ihdlamy m “ '! lu* 
'I'oK'.ulor” And loi 
niiu' yc.irs slu st.i\cd 
at the Chnety, apjieai- 
iiig with iinicli succi'ss 
in such j)lavs as “ J'lu* 
( > i c h 1(1 “Spring 
Chuken,” “The (inis 
ot (iotti'iiburg,” and 
“Our IMiss Gibbs.” 
ritimately she went 
tiom the (iaiety to 
the Adelphi J luatre, 
wheie she cie.it ed the 
p.iit ot “ J'he (.Juakei 
Girl” Miss Mill. 11. who in jiiivate liie is Mis 
Lionel IMoiukton, wile ol the popiil.n composer, 
is a native ot Yoikshne, iKiug Ikhu at liradtord 
she is gieatly devoted to annnaL, and tiiids chief 
I cc leatuni in driving and tenuis. She also, by the 
w.i\, is passuniatel) fond of America, where shi* 
wi'iit in KjoS with “ 'riu* (in Is of (iottenburg.” 
“ \menca is perlectly wondm tul,” she says. “The 
an is cham]'agne, the skies Ix-loiig to the Riviera, 
and the people cannot do enough for \ou.” 

MISS MARY FRASER (Mrs. 

Huntley Wright) 

'T’iih mariiage ol Mi Huntley 
* Wiight to Miss Maiv 1 ' laser, in 
\iigust, 1011, \v.is jxiiliculailv In- 
tel est mg 111 view ol the fact th.it it 
(onnecled two mti resting the.itncal 
l.imihes. b'oi Mis. Huntie\ Wiight 
IS .1 sistei ol that well-known snigei 
.'lid act less, Miss Agnes Fiasei, who 
man led Mi. Walter I’assmore, the 
po])ul.ir comedian, in lyoo ; while 
lii'i husband belongs to a niiuiue 
the.itncal family, having two 
biotheis and two sisteis on the 



Miss Mary Fraser 


stage, while his fatlur, Mr. Fred W'nght, w'as 
acting after he was iighty years of agi*. Mrs. 
Wright has not had (juite so much experieiici* 
on tlic stage as her sister, but lias plavcxl and 
Sling many ]>arts under Mr. W'llham Greet's 
man.igmnent .xi the l.vric, and Mi. Geoige 
Julwauli's’s at Daly's; w hile she appeared w ith 
( onsidei.ible snccc'ss 
in the })i ovnu i s in the 
]Mrt 111 “ '1 he Fai I .iiid 
till (iirl” ])l.ivi'(l by 
hei sister 111 tlu Lon- 
don jnoduction (vl 
Ml. Seymour Hicks's 
well-known music <il 
comedy 

THE REV.GERTRUD 
VON PETZOLD 

In Si'ptcmber, ipcM, 
an mteu'sting cerc*- 
nion> was witnesed .it 
L(‘ic ester, when Miss 
(ieitrud von Let /old, 

M.A., was imlncled p.istor of the Free ('hrisfian 
t liiirch, being the first lady to hold such a post. 
Miss iVt/olcl, wlio was then onlv twenty-eight 
>ears of age, has had a notable scholastic 
caieei She is the claughtei ot an olluermthe 
I^russian Army, and at the age ol t'lghteeii '^lie 
obtained the only German teaching dijiloma 
open to wennen. Her ambition was to obtain a 
I’niversity dc'gree, and lor tins purpose she went 
to Scotland, and succet'dixl m obtaining the i\l A 
degree of Edinburgh Finvirsity, with lioncniis m 
classics. Aiterwards came .1 course 
of theology at Mancliester ( ollege, 
Oxford, and she was afterwards ap- 
pointcil to the pastcuate ui the 
church mentioned. Lately Miss 
Von iVtzold has lx*en preaching 
ill SwitzeihiTul, with a \ lew' to becom- 
ing a rc’gular lady pastor m the 
Swiss mountains. She has a wonder- 
ful influence over her audience. In 
fact, on one occasion she preached 
111 Berlin to such effect that her 
hearers became hysterical. At the 
p , same tune, she is not lu any sense 
a revivalist type of preacher. 
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THE MAHARANI OF BARODA 

The wife of the Gaekwar of Baroda, one of the 
* most powerful and enlightened of Indian 
rulers, is herself a woman of high intellectual 
powers, and, as an illustration oi her desire for 
knowledge, it might be mentioned that every day 
she studies under the 
direction of an Eng- 
lish or American tutor 
for two or thrt'e hours, 
reading books and 
magazines, and per- 
sonall)^ attending to 
her correspondence 
She is a woman of 
Western ideas, and 
has a great desire to 
improve the condi- 
tions under which the 
women of India live. 
She has iissisted her 
husband to inangii- 
rat(' girls’ colh'ges, 
technical schools, and universitu's, and her own 
daughter. Princess Indira, who accompanied her 
father w'hen he visited this country lor the 
Coronation of King George, was the first Indian 
princess to matncnlate from the college of 
Bombay. The Maharani, too, w^as also instru- 
mental in ('stal)lislung an industrial school in 
her husband’s kingdom, so that the poor folk 
might learn trades and become able to support 
themselves, and lead a happier life. 

MISS SARAH ROBINSON 


THE HON. LADY BAILEY 

^NE of the most interesting marriages of 19 ii 
was undoubtedly that of the Hon. Mary 
Westenra, only daughter of Lord and Lady 
Rossinore, to Sir Abe Bailey, the w^ell-knowii 
South African magnate. Lady Bailey, who, by 
the way, is first cousin 
to the Duchess of 
Newcastle, made hei 
ch'-hut in IQ09, when 
she was nineteen years 
t)f age, and has many 
Iricnds. She is a very 
keen sportswoman, 
and was a “Master” 
of hounds in Ireland, 
where she is ewen 
more popular than in 
the London social 
w'orld. Lady Bailey 
will be a distinct 
acquisition to society 
in South Africa, where her husband has three 
mansions. He also has a fine place at Yew- 
hurst, East Gnnstead, wIktc part of the 
honeymoon was spent. Sir Abe Bailey and his 
wile, howTver, wall make? their permanent home 
111 South Africa. A remaikable feature of the 
wedding w^as the siipcib ji wels wdiich Sir Abe 
Bailey bestowed upon his bride, piincipal 
among tlumi being a stomacher of diamonds, a 
lorm of ornament which kite lashions havi' again 
brought into ]irominence. 

LADY BESSBOROUGH 



r. P 

The Maharani of Baroda 

Laitgfit r 



The Hon Lady Batiey 

/illTUl )tP 


l^NOWN as the “ Soldici’s Friend,” the 
splendid w’ork accomplished by Miss 
Robinson provides a striking illustiation of what 
may be done by a strong will. For, in spite of 
lifelong physical weakness — she has sulfeied all 
her life from a sjiinal complaint — ^liss Robinson 
has founded missions, institutes, and homes for 
soldiers, which have done an enormous amount 
of good. As long ago as 1862 she started a 
mission to soldiers at Aldershot wath great 
success, and alU*r much woik in the cause ol 
temperance, founded Ihe Soldiers’ Institute at 
Portsmouth, which a short tune ago she handed 
over to the Soldiers’ (dinstian Association. It 
w’as solely tliiough her efforts that the ;^2o,o()o 
required lor the Iniilding and equi])ping of this 
Institute was raised, the late Miss Florence 
Nightingale being one of Miss Kobmson’s hlelong 
fnemF and supporters 111 her work. Thi* 
Institute provides all sorts of recreation 
and accornmodalion 
lor soldiers, and hdtei s 
are ever reaching 
Miss Robinson fiom 
all jiarts of the w^oild 
from those who have 
derived benefit from 
her work. She is con- 
st anti 3’- devising 
f W'ell- 

soldiers, 

the 

visited 

‘ eulogised by the late 

King Edward and 
other members of the 
Royal Family. Without doubt the name 
of Miss Robinson wall go dowai to pos- 
terity with that of Miss Western, the sailor's 
fnend, as that of one of England’s noblest 
daughters. 



Miss Sarah Robinson 

SymouHs 


The peasants of Ireland liave no friiaid who is 
more entlinsiastic lot th(‘ir welfaii* than 
Lady Bessboioiigh, who, near her charming 
home, Garryhill, to. C'arlow , has found(‘d a 
special school for leaching the counliy girls 
the art of silk embroideiy and drawai thread 
wairk. F or many years she taught the girls herself, 
but now employs a teacher, doing the best she 
can to find a market lor tlnur work privately, 
and through the nu'diiim of the Royal Irish 
Indiislries Association. Lady Bessborough pro- 
vidi's an instance of a menilier of a Welsh family 
marr^dng into an Irish one, for slu; was Miss 
Blanche Guest, sister to Lord Wimborne, ]uior to 
her marriage, in 1875, twoof herdaiighlors beaiing 
the preily names oi Gw'eneth and (Jhven. Lady 
Bessborough, it might be menlioncfl, is ex- 
tiaordinanly miisic.il, and it wsas the late King 
Edward who once remarked of her that if the 
Irish land failed, she would still have a living 
in her hands on the 
concert pkitform. It 
may be* remembered 
that as Lady Dnn- 
cannon (she elid not 
become Lady Be’ss- 
borougli until the 
death of the* seventh 
Earl, in ir^oO) her 
ladyship stalled a 
simp in Bond Street 
lor the sale of the 
work of the Garryhill 
girls, and her name 
appeared in large gilt 
letters over the door- 
way. This instance of a lady of title embarking 
upon a commercial undertaking is by no means 
unique ; the Countess ot W'arwick and Lady 
DufT-Gordon have both proved themselves emi- 
nently successful conductors of such enterprises. 
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Great Fortunes Left to Widows — Women Millionaires in Humble Roles— Their Business Acumen 
— Practical Philanthropists — Outspoken Confessions — Their Views on Home Life — The Railroad 
and Quinine Kings — Women Millionaires of Mexico, France, Germany, and Great Britain 


TJT/iio is the world’s richest woman ^ The 
^ query is one whu h IS often raised, but 
seldom satisfactorily answered, for the 
simple reason that it is not an easy matter to 
airive at the coirect figures regarding the 
\ ast fortunes possessed by reputed inillion- 
aii esses. 

People talk glibly of the 000,000 which 
siu h ladies as Mrs. Hetty Green, Mis. Russell 
Sage, <ind Mis. 

Annie Weiglitimin 
Walkin' are said 
1 o])oss(‘ssbetween 
them, ol the 
/i (),()<)(), 000 111- 

luMitcd bv brail 
V on Itoh 1 e II , 
t o 1 in e 1 J y Mis^ 
heitlia Riniip, 
lioin hei failiei, 
the lounder ol the 
gieat gun works 
at i ssen ; ol the 

])v)S- 

s esse (I by the 
1 idlest natne- 
boin bHiglisli 
w o 111 an, t h e 
]\Iarehioncss o 1 
(■lahani. and ol 
llie anin/nig in- 
< ( line of/ 1,000,000 
a year eiqoyed 
bv Madame Cieel, 
a beautiful Mex- 
K an ladv, well- 
known in Wash- 
ington society, an 
income which is 
derived from 
in Inc.'S which were 
a present liom hei 
lather, and w'hu h have aheady yielded some 
/^o, 000, 000 worth ot precious metal, 'ihc 
Jaet of the matter is, howe\er, that even 
these ladies themsehes do not know the 
exact extent of their fortunes F urthcimoic, 
]).ii ticulaily in legard to Ja<lies like Mrs. 
llettv (been and Mis Russell Sage, the 
amount of their wealtli de]>ends to a gieat 
(‘xteiit on the state ol the maikets. and is 
mllucneed considcrablv b\ the lluetuations 
ol Wall Street. 

A siiiiilai lemark applies to the vast 
wealth ol Mr.'% 1 C. H. Hairiman, widow of 
the Amciican iciilway king, who died in 
Octol>er, 11)09. Mrs. Ilarrinian is, peihaps, 
not quite so w ell-known to the world as the 
ladies already mentioned, but it is generally 


accepted that the distinction of being ^the 
world’s richest woman belongs to her. But 
heie again we have an illustration of the 
wild stories which are circulated about the 
fortunes of these women. When her husband 
first died, Mrs. Harriman’s fortune was 
estimated by some to be betw^ecn £15,000,000 
and £20,000,000, wdiile others asserted that 
the railw'ay magnate’s colossal accumulation 
amounted to 
£60.000,000, and 
that, after certain 
sums had been 
set aside, the 
b a 1 a n c e o f 
£5 3,. ^00, 000 w as 
left for’ Mrs. 
] larnman act 01 cl- 
ing to the terms 
ol her husband’s 
w' 1 1 1 . T h r c e 
1110 11 th s later, 
however, after 
\cirious matters 
had been iiivesti- 
gMtcd and settled, 
it was stated on 
good authority 
that the lortune 
of Mis ilarrinian 
a in o u n t e d a [) - 
jiroximatcdy, to 
somewhere about 
£ ^0,000,000. 

In a ceitain 
sense, this im- 
mense J or tune 
wliK h fell to Mrs. 
Harnmaii w as the 
rew’ard lor money 
lent. Prior to her 
marriage, in 1873, 
she WMS Miss Mary Averell, daughter of 
Mr. W. J. Avcrcdl, a banker of Rochester, 
IkS.A., and she brought her husband 
financial aid at a critical moment when it 
was cjf the utmost use to him 111 his Wall 
Stieet struggles. The mainagc w\'is of the 
ha])piest description, and Mrs. IJarnman 
pioved of the greatest assist iinec to her 
husband in his many enterprises. There 
were naturally many inquiries, when Mr. 
Ilarrinian died, as to what his widow in- 
tended to do with her money. One ol the 
first announcements made by Mrs I larnman 
on this point was that she intended liist to 
finish the £1,000,000 mansion which her 
husband had commenced to build in the 
Ramapoo Hills, and that she intended to 
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continue the large and unostentatious 
charities of her husband. 

My daughter Mary,” she said, ” will be 
my right hand in all these matters. I fore- 
saw that this would necessarily be the case, 
and so caused her to be trained in early girl- 
hood m the science of philanthropy. Mary is 
eminently fitted, both as regards knowledge 
and temperament, for the great work devolv- 
ing upon her. She possessed her father’s 
full confidence, and held many serious con- 
versations with him regarding the execution 
of his plans, both useful and philanthropic. 
She has devoted a great part of her time for 
many years to settlement work ” 

Mrs. Harriman, who is over sixty years of 
age, fully recognises the tremendous burden 
and responsibility of great wealth. ” I 
regard my husband’s desire 
that 1 should administer the 
estate as a sacred trust,” she 
said. “Of course, no good 
was ever achieved in the world 
by impulsive philanthiopy. 

An immense number of ap- 
])eals of all sorts reach me, 
but my secretaries are trained 
specialists, and much is left m 
their hands. 

“ 1 have many interests, 
how'ever, other than philan- 
thropic w^ork, for with five 
chiklrcn and a grandchild 
there are many human con- 
< erns, so to s])cak, to consider. 

There is the education ol my 
boys and a thousand and one 
other things too numerous to 
mention. I shall never forget 
that my children have first 
claim on me. 1 intend, how- 
e\er, to do my duty to the 
utmost of my abilities with 
the vast trust jilaced m my 
hands.” 

It IS a noteworthy fact that 
I^Ir. Harriman, in thus dis- 
posing of his wealth, is one 
of a number of great financiers 
who have entrusted their 
colossal fortunes to their 
wives. Mis. Kussell Sage, for 
instance, received practically 
all Mr. Sage’s fortune of 
/ 16,000,000 when her husband died, in 1906, 
while Mrs. Hetty Giecn inherited a ior- 
lune estimated at between 12, 000. 000 and 

4,000,000 when her husband died, a few 
years previously. The former is over eighty 
years of age, and the latter over seventy ; l)ut, 
in spite of their advanced years, they manage 
their vast wealth themselves, and conduct 
their financial transactions in the most astute 
5md businesslike manner. And while Mrs. 
CTreen is noted tor her fads and outspoken 
views, Mrs. Ru.ssell Sage shares with Miss 
Helen Gould (Mrs. Ralph Thomas), who 
inherited ;£3 ,000,000 from her father, the 
distinction of being the most charitable 
woman in the States. 


It was in 1869 that Miss Margaret Olivia 
Slocum married, as a second wife, the great 
financier, Russell Sage. Her father was a 
comparatively poor man in Syracuse, and as 
a little girl the future woman millionaire 
made her owm clothes. 

How a Fortune Made 

Russell Sage himself w'as of very humble 
origin. At the age of fifteen he apprenticed 
himself to an older brother, who had opened a 
grocery store, and stayed wuth him five years. 
He then joined another brother in the same 
business, whom he finally bought out, 
becoming sole proprietor. At the age of 
twenty-five he w^as worth ;£i 5,750 in his own 
right, which w^as considered a large fortune in 
those days. After .some yeais of political 


life he entered Wall Street, and by speculation 
and pioneer railroading, he accumulated his 
vast fortune. 

Simple MillionaireH 

Simplicity, however, was the keynote of his 
life Both husband and wife, in fact, led 
quiet, homely lives, free from any ostentation. 
“ I have spent my life in my home, and have 
loved it,” once remarked Mrs. Sage ; “ and 
w'hen there is need of battling with life’s 
problems, I believe that men and women 
were made for the home, and that many lives 
are made miserable by making it merely a 
place for eating and sleeping.” 

Always keenly interested in philanthropic 



Mrs E. H. Harriman, widow of the American railway king, the owner of a fortune 
estimated at about £30,000,000 

Fholo, Exclusive News At'enty 
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movements, Mrs. Kussell Sap:e has, since her 
husband’s dcaih, displayed the greatest 
activity in the cause of charity. She has 
devoted sornelhin^^ like onc'-third of the 
amount of the fortune her husband left her 
to eslablislnn^^ a Jbisscll Sage Foundation, 
wliKh doc‘s useful and hii^hly commendable 
woik Jt helps to educate, publishes useful 
literal me, and iiivesti/:!;ates the causes of 
])overty and i^moranee m their national 
Ix'arin^s. At first Mis. Saj^e was be.sicj^ec 
with be/:,^f^ar.s. So much .so, m fact, that it 
ie(]uired a force of extra policemen to kc*ep 
the street clear in tront of her house, while she 
was oblif^ed to 
issue a state- 
ni(‘nt that 
mterviev\s to 
a ])p 1 1 ca 11 1 s 
would not lx 
^oantcxl under 
.luv (iicum- 
staiues. And 
.ilt(‘r a whil(‘. 
nndesi'f v i n^" 
l)eij:^.usbe;.^au 
to dis(o\er 
that this 
(|UK'(. simple, 
kiudb 1 a (1 V 
w as (] u 1 1 (' 
i aptible(»t (lis 
po'iinj.’ ol lier 
w ( a 1 ( 1 ' Ml 
t)io]X‘i ( h.m- 
nels without 
an\ assistam e 
or .1 (1 \ H e 
lioni lliem. 

" SuKc my 
li u s l)a 11 d ' s 
death 
has said, 
h a \ (' b 
.1 1 111 o s t 
}.)la}:!:ued to 
death b\ lens 
ol Ihous.mds 
ol ( 01 1 ('spond- 
mg t)ej4,eai.s 
m e^’elv ]»ait 
ol the j;lobe 
riic presuh'iit 
ol one ol the 
A m e 1 1 1 a n 
uni\ er s 1 1 1 e 
a c t u a 1 1 \ 
ollcied to take cliarite ol tlu' whole ol the 
Itutime, m oulei to ‘ show the woild how a 
si'at ol le.nuiiiL; should he conducted without 
Imthei tiid hu e\ ei ’ I shall not (‘lulow^ 
tolle^es tuul thuuhes beiMusc endowments 
lend to cluxk peisoua! endca\oui 1 mean 
methodu ally to help num and women in all 
walks c)f hie who aie unlortunate enou;^h to 
need assistaiite. but are too proud to ask.” 

A Bcnefactre.ss of Her Sex 

Similarly . Mrs. (ireen, whose hie has been 
rendered a burden since hei widowhood by 


people who think they have a right to part 
of her monev, refuses to help beggars. She 
IS particularly interested in American women, 
and has devoted many thousands of pounds to 
schemes for the benefit of her sex. A keen 
business woman, .she differs from other 
women millionaires, inasmuch as she helped 
to build up the fortune she inherited. She is, 
in fact, a unique personality. 

A Lover of Business 

At sixteen years of age she inherited her 
father’s fortune of nearly 400, 000. Before 
she wras tw^entv, her maiden aunt died, leaving 

her an estate 
a I u c d at 
/ 1 8,000. Soon 
alter, .she 
married Ed- 
w a r d H . 
( > r c c n , who 
had accumu- 
lated a small 
fortune in the 
JCast Indies, 
and had be- 
gun to specu- 
late on Wall 
Street. Me 
suggested that 
his w lie miglit 
increase li c r 
money by 
doing the 
same She 
thought so 
too, and began 
that studv of 
Wall Street 
methods by 
which she has 
added con- 
siderably t o 
her millions 
Businc*ss IS her 
hobby and 
joy She ab- 
solutely revels 
m her eount- 
ing-house, and 
knows more 
about .stocks 
and bonds 
t h a n m o s t 

IS one of the world's male fiiian- 
C KM'S 

She desjnscs 
the idle rich, and is the autlior of that famous 
jM'onouiicemeiit ‘‘ Let rich American women 
stay at home and marry sober, holiest, hard- 
working young Ameru ans Why go abroad 
tor husbands and fare wor.se ^ ” 

One ot hei pieces of advice to voimg people 
IS, ” i.earn how to manage your brains, and 
you will know how' to manage \our fortune 
liitolligeiicc IS better than Crveck and Latin, 
and good morals will stand by you better 
than a fine education.” 

Curiously enough, she expresses views of 
home life very bimilar to those of Mrs. Russell 
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Sage. ** Every woman ought to work,*’ she 
says. “ If women worked more, we should 
have fewer divorces. But what can you 
expect ? Some women never learn to keep 
house. They get married, and their sole 
ambition is to wear fine clothes, bleach their 
hair, and wear ribbons and laces. The home 
is the last place they think of. They go 
parading around in their vulgar style, and 
think life is very full to them ; but this is the 
emptiest life a woman can lead When a 
woman ceases to care for her home, her 
husband ceases to care for her, and then the 
trouble begins.” 

Many stories have been circulated regard- 
ing Mrs. Green’s ])arsiiriony. How she only 
spends a pound or so a week on living, 
haggles about shillings \\hen making pur- 
chases, rides in tramcars to save cab fares, 
and so on But Mrs Green is simply a 
shrewd business woman, who know's the 
value of money. She enjoys her wealth so 
far as she is able, and hundreds of other 
})cople, through the medium of various charit- 
able institutions m wdiich she is interested, 
are enjoying some of it also. 

A similar fortune to that enjoyed by Mrs 
Sage and Mrs Cireen w£is left to Mrs Annie 
Weigh tman Walker, in 1004, by Mr William 
Walker, known in America as the ” Quinine 
King ” Mrs Walker, 
w ho IS a widow close 
u])Oii sixty years of 
age, IS, like Mrs. 

(ircen, full of busi- 
ne.ss talent She 
personally manages 
the great chemical 
works left her by 
h('r lather, visiting 
the various depart- 
ments daily in a 
swaft motor-car. She 
was trained by her 
hither for business 
hie, and 111 the 
course of her train- 
ing, travelled exten- 
sively in nearly 
every country. 

N a pole o n is her 
ideal, and she has the 
largest collection of 
Napoleonic litera- 
ture in America as 
w ell as a great 
assortment of relics. 

Another of her 
hobbies is the col- 
lection of rare lace. 

Mrs. Walker greatly 
dislikes notoriety, and her charities arc 
extensive but secret. She lives a quiet, 
retired life, and is a distinct contrast to 
Madame Creel, who moves in the best 
society and entertains largely almost every 
day. 

” They say I am very rich,” Madame ('reel 
often remarks, with a deprecatory gesture 
of her hands. ” I have cattle — 600,000 very 
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good ones. I have 280,000 acres of very 
good land. At my table every day sit 400 
good friends — all welcome. As to what a 
w'oman with a million a year should spend 
on her w^ardrobe, here is my list : 

Three dresses at apiece. 

Two hats at apiece 
Fourteen pairs of boots and shoes at about 
£4 a]ucce 

Three hundred and fifty-six pairs of silk 
stockings at /i 3s ajnccc, besides incx- 
jicnsive lingerie, handkerchiefs, opera cloaks, 
and other details ” 

Madame’s hats arc evidently her failing; 
but they are so v'crv artistic that they 
have become the despair of the ladies of the 
Washington Diplomatic Corps 

A Charitable Mlsoj^amlst 

Mention has »il ready been made of Miss 
Helen Gould, another of the w'orld’s richest 
women, who has dev'oted practically the 
whole of her fortune to charity 

Her father, the late Jay (iould, left her 
over ^3, 000, 000 in hard cash, in addition 
to other projH'rty, and she sjiends her large 
lortune in doing good 

Miss Gould w^as thought to be strongly 
ojiposed to marriage The story goes that 
one day she show^M a thild a beautiful 


statue of Minerva. ” Was she married ? ” 
iisked the youngster 

” Oh, no, my child,” said Miss (lOuld, 
smiling; “she was the Goddess of 
Wisdom ” 

And yet, in 1910, Miss Gould surprised 
everybody by marrying Mr Kalph H. 
Thomas. 

To be cotUinned, 



Mfi. Russell'Sage is one of the world’s richest wromcn, as she inherited from her husband a fortune of 

£16.000,000 


Photo, N I.asartmK 
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HEROINES OF HISTORY 

MARGARET OF ANJOU 

By PKARL ADAM 


It IS for our small nets that we arc remem- 
^ bored l^vorybody knouts that Alfred the 
(irocit had a propensity for burning cakes. 
Bui very few' ]X‘ople know' more. 

Similarly, Margaret of Anjou is knowm 
lies! as the (jueen who sought shelter m a 
Kbliei’s cave with her little boy. 

iler lather w^as Duke oi Anjou and King 
of Naples, her grandfather. King ol Sicily 
and Jerusalem, and her mother w'as a clnect 
dc‘scen<lant oi (‘hailenirigne. 

A Pennile.'is Princess 

loom Ihe vc‘i v moment oi her birth, in 
14.20, she- touud hie to be a thrilling, adven- 
turous, enteit. lining ('\})erience, but, none 
the lc‘ss, slie giew uj) to be bc'aiitilul, witty, 
ind a( ( onijihshed \\irious alliances were 
])io|)osed, but 1hc^ came t o nothing, for she 
w .is ])oi t lonless 

At last, liowe\ei. King Henry Vf oi 
Jhigl.ind hcMid ol hen, and heard so much 
that hc‘ sent a ji.initer to iii.ike a portrnt oi 
h(*i With this ])oitiait he Icdl helplc'sslv in 
lo\c‘ And he mariu'd her immc*diately, 
.dthougii she w'as only tilleen y'cars oi age. 
rnioii un.itc'ly, howexei, h(‘ w.is unable to 
altcMid the wedding in jiei^oii, but. none the 
k'ss. it was duly solemnised by ])io.\y 

Shakes])etirc‘’s account ol Hcmry' .'ind 
M.'ugarel is not lustoiu.dh authentic '('he 
(Ineeirs relations witli Suifolk were not 
wh.il he depicted, and shc' became unpojnil.ir 
inc‘ic‘l\ bcM ausc' she was a Iriencl of this liatcxl 
noblein.iii, and bcc.uise her coun.sels ol 
jiiudence to the King in the Jack Cade 
lebellion eiulc'd m disaster. 

Perhaps she w.is too stiong and masterful 
a woman to be* .1 lit ting cjucen lor dreamy 
.ind gentle Henry But he loved her dcaily, 
.ind 111 the end ho could nevei icfuse her 
anything. None the less, his better self 
was jKM'jH'tu.illy' striMiig with his better half. 
And the conflict dio\c him mad. 

'I'he yueen then took the Kegcncy Soon 
.iftenvaids, however, the birth of a son 
dejirived her lor a time of jiower, and whc'u 
she was well again she found the Ihike of 
York, her bittei eneniv. at the helm of State. 

But twe' \e.iis l.itcM' the King regaiiUHl his 
U'a'-on, and dismissed York This, however, 
did not satisiv the yiieeii . slie detcrminc'd 
to c 1 ush Voi k iittei I\ , and inomptlv took the 
tic'lcl at tlic' he.ul ol .111 .irmy , o]X'nl\ chal- 
lenging him to battle lie .icec'pted the 
c h.dlcMige, but the' I'.itc's weie .ig.iuist him. 
.md, ,it the end ot the cl.n , his he.id. dc'cked 
in .1 jiaper c row n. was pie‘-ented to the (Hieen. 
“ Madame." said the j>roiid donor, “ youi 
\\ar IS done. Here is your king’s ransom " 

Alargaret shuddered, but oideied that the 
head should be placed on the gates ol York 
<ind that space be Icit lor the heads of 
MiVrch and Warwick. 


At last, how^ever, defeat overtook her, and 
she was forced to fly for her life wath her 
y^oung son. And indeed a thrilling experience 
this flight was, for the fugitives fell straight- 
way into the hands of a w ild band of robbers 
From them Alargaret managed to cscajie, 
bruised and terrified, and plunged deep 
into the forest. And here, to her horror, .she 
came upon another robber, well armed, and 
of gigantic stature. 

A Chivalrous Robber 

But her nc'rve did not forsake her 
According to some chroniclers, she burst 
foitli into a most eloquent sjiccch, begged 
him to kill her if he would, but to save 
his tut 11 re king This outburst pacified 
the robber, whc3 himself slic'd tears, and 
led thc' cpiecn and her son to Ins cave, w'hcre 
lic‘ shelterecl them till clanger was jxist. 

]Tom here they esc aped to Scotland, w'hc'ic 
.'it l.ist they' w'cic captured, together with 
their guard 1.1 ns, Sir Pierre de Brc/e and 
Scjuire BaiiMlk'. Thc little yxirtv^ w^cre then 
taken .sepaiately mtcj eiistodv on a ship 
m Sohvay Firth. But w'hen morning came 
and they^ discovered they w'cici still all 
together, Bre/c' burst his bonds, treed the 
others, skwv his captors, and w’hcn the ship, 
in a heavy’ storm, struck on a clc‘solate re ck, 
waded ushoic'. caiiyiiig thc Oueeii. And 
Banville followed with thc Prince. 

Next, they' attc'mptc'd to c'sc.ijx' to Fiance, 
but again misiortuiie beiell them. 'Ihey 
were shipwrecked, and, moreover, on the 
co.ist of Al.irgaret’s heu'clitary enemy, llie 
Duke of Burgundy\ He, liowevcr, treated 
her with the utmost kindliness. 

And it W'as largely’ owing to his good 
SCI vices that Alargaret w’as alile to siipjxirt 
Warw'ick, the kmg-makci (,is he is called), in 
his endeavour to restoie Henry’, now' a com- 
plete imbexile, to the throne. But, on the 
very clay on which shc‘ landed m l-lngland, 
Warw ick w as cielcatcd and skim, and Henry 
iccapturcd. It rem.uncd with the Qiicxm, 
theredore, to win back thc realm And 
she made a gallant effort, but at Tcw'kesbury 
her army suffered absolute cleieat and lier 
son was killed. 

Al.irg.iret then fled to .1 religious house, 
blit w.is brought* back to J.oiidon and 
loiced to ride as a piisonei m iicuit of the 
iiiumjihant I'.dw.ird Hc'iiiy’ was murdered 
in the 'I'ower, and liis yueen held e.'qitiv'c 
Jor five y’cais Then tlie King of France 
ninsoinc'cl her with 30,000 crow'iis, but 
lulw'arci stipulated that she should give up 
all pretensions to the cnnvn 

And so her extraordinary life ended m 
Anjou in poverty’ and misery’. She lost 
her beauty’ tluough much w'ceping, and 
died at the age of 51, a woman whom many 
loved. 
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Margaret cf Aniou, wife of the hapless Henry VI. of England, after her defeat at the battle of Tewkesbury According to old 
chroniclers, Margaret beheld her gallant young son slain before her eyes by the Dukes of Clarence and Gloucester, tn consequence 
of his boyish defiance of their brother, the victorious Edward 
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By G. n. LYNCH 

{lUUklSU R AI-LAW 


Lc‘p[:il Icinis aiitl 1 clj.i 1 hinj^iuii^e make the law a mystery to most people. Yet there need 
he HO m\ stery siirr(juiHlinjj; tlie suh|t‘cl, and in this section of Kviory Woman’s ENCYCLOPiRDiA 
k'ijal |)roi)lems ;ire piopounded in llie siinjilest and clearest language, so that readers may under- 
sl.md e\eiv asjiect of tlie law with regaid to — 


.l/aj ) iiv;e 

Money Maf/on 

Employcr'^s Liability 

Taxes 

C luld) i n 

n'an/s 

Lod-^c) \ 

Wills 

Landlo) ih 

J\lK I 

Sanifation 

U^i/r’s T>t'bf^, etc.^ etc. 



THE LAW OF BANKING 



How tc Cross and Endorse a Cheque — Overdrafts — Irregular Cheques — The Banker^s Liability 


V?/uhN drawing a cheque iii soltlcmcnl of an 
^ ac count it is ;d\\ ays advisable lo cross it , 
and this is done by dniwing two lines across 
the lace oi the c lupine, with the words 
“ and Co.” lietwccn lliein. If a further pre- 
caution is desired, the words ” Not nego- 
tiable ” may be added. Hut whether the 
crossing is gencial or s]X'Cial that is to say, 
on some s])ecially named bank — is a matter 
of little importance to the ordinary indivi- 
dual ; the great distinction to bear in mind 
IS whether the cheque is ojk'II or lias l)een 
closed by having the lines drawn across it. 
“ Not negotiable ” by itsell does not con- 
stitute a crossing. 

On receipt ol a cheque drawn by a third 
})arty and made payable to oneself or bearer, 
anyone may alter the same into order, and 
cross the checpie before paying it into their 
bank ; but it is only permissible for the 
drawer of a cheque to altci an order cheque 
into bearer, oi to convert a closed into an 
open 1 heipie by cancelling the crossing. Anv 
alterations made in drawing a cheipic should 
be initialled by the drawer. 

How to Endorse 

When endorsing a cheque all courtesy titles, 
such as Miss or Mrs , should be omitted. 
As a general rule the endorsement is made on 
the back of the cheque, but some cheques 
recpiire endorsement on the face of them, 
especially when the endorsement takes 
the form of a receipt. A checpie should 
always be cndorseci with precisely the 
same names as apjicar on the face of it, 
even if the Christian name is incorrect and 


the surname spelt wrongly. It is sufficient, 
how'cvcr, if the initials agree with the 
Christian names on the face of the 
cheque; Uhus a cheque made out to the 
order of Anna Maria Smith may be endorsed 
A. M. Smith. 

A cheque made payable to IVfiss A. ]\I. 
Smith, and intended for a lady whose real 
name is Mary Anne, should be endorsed 
“A. M. Smith,” and underneath the endorse- 
ment should be written “Mary Anne Smith ” 
A cheque to the order of Miss Smith, who 
spells her name Smyth, should be endorsed 
both Smith and Smyth as above. A cheejne 
payable to the same lady who in the mean- 
while has married Mr. jack Robinson, 
should be endorsed “ A. M. Robinson, nee 
Smith ” ; but shcmld the cheque be drawn 
to the order of Mrs. Jack Robinson, 
she should endorse it “A. M. Robinson, 
wnfc of Jack Robinson.” 

Overdraft 

A banker is bound to pay cheques draw n 
on him by a customer in legal form if he has 
m his hands at the time sufficient funds for 
the purpose. He must either pay them oi 
refuse payment at once. A cheque which 
is returned by a banker endorsed ” Refer to 
draw’cr ” is said to be ” dishonoured,” and 
a request to rc-present amounts to the same 
thing. A banker may, of course, allow his 
customer to overdraw her account, and will 
generally do so when she has a deposit 
account wuth him or securities standing to 
her credit of wffiich he draws the dividends 
for her when due. 
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Post-dated Cheques 

Post-dated cheques are not invalid, hut 
the banker should not pay such a cheque 
if presented before its ostensible date. It a 
cheque dated on a Sunday is presented on 
the jirevioiis Saturday it should be returned 
with the answer, “ Post-dated.” A cheque 
dated on Sunday is not, however, invalid, 
but should not be presented before the 
Monday following. A banker must not pay 
an unstamped cheque, but he may affix 
and cancel a penny stamp to the cliequcs 
cipd then pay it, deducting the penny or 
charging it agamst the drawer. 

If a checpie is presented with an adhesive 
stamp affixed hut not cancelled, the^ banker 
must refuse payment and return the cheque 
Where a cheque is drawn in the United 
Kingdom and an adhesive stamp is used, 
the drawer must cancel it before he delivers 
it out of his hands, under a penalty of ^lo. 
Xo intermediate holder can affix or cancel 
the stamp. A cheque with an adhesive 
stani}) IS not duly stamjied unless the stamp 
IS cancelled bv the draw'er. 

Irregular Ciieqtie.s 

A b.uiker is ]ustiflc'd m refusing jMvmcnt 
of a checpie which is iiivgulai or ambiguous 
in form Jl there is a dis<'repan( \ between 
tile amount m words and in figuivs he 
11 M\' pay the amount in woids flankers 
generediv refuse payment of stale c hecpies - 
that IS, cliecpies which ha\e bc‘en drawn 
Iroin si\ to twelve months jircwious to liemg 
jirc'sented. 

Although oiu’ of several executors or 
adiumistrators can draw' on an account 
opened with the deceased or with them as 
executors or administrators, one trustee 
cannot draw on a trust account in which 
others than he are named as trustees ; 
the checpics must be signed by all the 
trustees 

fhe banker only contracts with the 
customer to honour cheques when he has 
sufficient funds in hand; there is no obliga- 
tion on him to jiay any part of a chec^ue 
drawn for an amount exceeding the available 
balance, consecpicntly there is always a 
danger of an overdraft being refused A 
banker must have reasonable time for 
clearing or collecting checpics ])aid m before 
mc*eting cheques drawn against them 11, 
however, the amount is civdited as cash, 
whether received or not, the custoiiu^r is at 
*mce cmtitled to draw against it A balance 
at one branch ol a liank docs not entitle a 
( iistomcr to draw on anothcT branch where 
he has no account or is overdrawn. 

If a cheque has been lost or stolen or 
obtained by fiaiid, payment of it may be 
countermanded by giving notice to the bank 
fins may be done ver lallv or in writing, by 
letter, or by telegram, or by telephone. One 
partner has power to stop a cheejuc issued 
in the name of the him, and one executor 
has power to stop a chec.uc .signed by another. 
But where a banker has marked a cheque 


at the instance of the customer, the latter 
cannot stop it after issue. A marked cheque 
is one marked by the banker as a warrant 
to persons taking it that the banker holds 
sufficient funds on the drawer’s account to 
meet it, and by so marking the banker 
becomes bound to pay to any other banker 
presenting it. 

Chec]ues arc also slopped by notice of the 
customer’s death or bv his bankruptcy when 
a receiving order is made against him. 

Banker’s Liability 

If a banker, w’ltliout justification, dishonour 
his customer’s cheque ho is liable to her in 
damages for injury to credit, and no actual 
proof of injury is necessary to w^arrant 
substantial damages. If he cashes a 
customer’s chccjuc and then discovers that 
the account is overdrawn, he cannot recover 
the monev back from the person to wrhom 
he has jiaid it 

A banker who m good faith and wulhout 
negligence pays a bearer cheque on jire- 
sentation is free from all liability, and can 
debit his customer’s account, Ihougli the 
holder had no title or a dtdcciive title to the 
clK‘(]ue And a banker who in the ordinary 
course of business jiavs a c heque jiayable to 
ordei drawn on him to which the jierson in 
possession lias no title, on account of the 
endorsement being iorgc'd, is in the same 
jiositioii A banker j'laving i c rossc'd ehccjue 
ill accordance' with tlu' ctosMug is also jiro- 
tected. but li he jiays what is ostensibly a 
c ros.scd checpic to which his customer’s 
name is iorgc'd as drawer, the loss falls on 
the bank, bc'cause the document in cheque 
lorm to which his c ustomer’s name is forged 
IS not legally a cheque but a mere nullity, 
a pu'ce ot j)a])er. It a person knows that 
his signature has been forged to a checjuc 
which IS about to be jirc'sented it is bis duty 
to warn the banker at once, and it he fails 
to do so within a rc'asonablc' time lie may be 
held to have adojited the cheque 

Passbook 

Entries m the passbook to the credit of 
the customer are, when thc^ book is delivered 
to her, jU'ima facie evidence against the 
banker, and when the book is returned by 
the customer without objection, entries to 
her debit are ju'ima facie evidence against 
her .\Il the entries in the passliook. 
whether ol (Tedit or debit, should be made 
by the banker and not by the customer, 
and mistakes, if any, rc'ctified bv the 
banker and not by the customer Whether 
a customer is legally bound to examine her 
passbook docs not seem at all ccirtam , 
l.ord Halsbury in one case is reported to 
have said ” Was not the customer bound 
to know the contents of his own passbook ? ” 
But m another case I.ord Esher took a 
contrary view, declaring ” He is not bound 
to look at it You must not put a burden 
on people that the law never placed on 
them.” 


To be conttmud. 
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Condiiclcd by ELIZARETH SLOAN CHESSER, M.B. 


1 In tins important section of 

k^VEKY Woman's ENCYCLor.TDiA, conducted by this prominent 

lady doctor, is given sound medical .uhice with regard to all ailments from childhood U> old age. 

When comjileLed, this seciion will fuim a complete reference liluarv, m which will be found the 

best tiealment for eveiy luimaii ill. 'I'lie following are examples of the subjects being dealt with 

Home Nut w//','- 

Comumplioti 

First Aid 

Jufants" J'^isfines 

HeaKh Hut/s 

Common Pledual Blunders 

dltlls ’ 

Hospitals 

'2'hc Medicine Chest 

Homely C t/j es 

Jlcalih Ke\oits 

Simple Remedies y etc.y etc. 


HEALTH AHD HYGBEHE HH THE HURSERY 

t out tutted ft out {'it\t ,,'V, Putt 

TRAINING THE CHILD’S LEFT SIDE 


Need for Using the Left Hand — What the Mother Can Do — The Health Point of View— - 

Exercises 


*Tiie ordinary mother is soincwliat hornlicd 
* when hci child shows unnsUid cajiacity with 
the left hand. “ 1 should hate the child to be 
lelt-lianded,” slic detlaies, and does evi'rything 
sliec.in to compel the chikl to use the light hand 
eN( hisively. 

She IS ])crfcctly light when she is dealing with 
a genuine case of l('ll-h.indedncbs. This, liov\- 
ever, is a raie plu'nonienon, as not more than two 
jieople out of a huudi ed are naturally left-handed. 
Tlie leal need is in most cases that the childieii 
-bhould be taught to use the left hand moie than 


they do. What is the cause of the almost uni- 
veisal right -hande dness of tlie human race ? 

It is paitly that w'c arc trained from earliest 
youth to use the right hand for certain move- 
mc*nts, and the hdt loi otheis. The left hand is 
not lulenor because it uses the folk msti'ad of th(‘ 
light. It IS suj)}>lemeiitary to the right, as w'oman 
IS supplementary to man, and man to woman. 
Each hand has i{s sjiecial clulies, and it is because 
wc are accustomed to use the right for throwing, 
catching, wilting, etc., that the left is apt to be 
a little neglect eel. 

The question of heicdity comes 
in also. Prc'historic man probably 
utilised the left hand and fou'arm 
to }>rotect the heart because he 
gradually discovered th.it this v\.is 
the vital area. The light hand 
was, thercfoie, used for jmrposes 
of attiick and for the appropriation 
of any matter undc‘r dispute, 
whether wile cu' dinner. It is a 
know'll fact that the left side of 
the brain governs the right side, 
and vice versa. The spe ech centres 
arc situated in the left side of the 
brain, and w'hen this part is injured, 
the power of speech lies in abey- 
ance for a time until the other side 
of the brain is gradually trained 
to take up the function. 

Those who are advocating 
strongly the better teaching of the 
left side declare that their teach- 
ing improves the brain po\ycr by 
gradually educating and develop- 
ing the right side of the brain. 
There is, therefore, a great deal to 
be said in support of the theory 



Exercising the left haoid in pley, Cxtching a ball with the left hand 
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Young children will use the left hand quite 
naturally. As they grow older, they lose this 
power, because the right side is taught and 
developed, and the left discouraged as much as 
possible. Those who teeich manual training to 
children declare that when both sides are edu- 
cated equally well, the children are more intelli- 
gent, more capable, physically and mentally. 
Theie is no doubt that bi-manual training would 



that we ouglit to tiain the left hand and sale m 
childhood more than we do. 


INLiny of tlie actions oi c'verydav hie' might be 
used to develop the powei ol tlu' lelt side by 
making the c.hildi('n use the' lett hand some*! lines 
instead ot the i iglit. 1 hei e is no need, toi c'xamj>le, 
to clu'c k a child if lu' sonu'times leeiN himsc'lf 
fiom the s]H)on held in the lelt h.Liid. l.c't tlu' 
child build bricks with the lelt liand, an ange 
llowers, play ball, oi evt'ii sc'w . m oidc'i* to bung 
into ]ilay the muscles ol the lelt *11111 *ind side ol 
die body. 

'I'liere aie games which can bc' pr.ictised with 
the lelt haml as wc'll as with the light, such .is 
lawn-tennis or cricket loi tlu older children 
(iive a child an occasioned k‘'-'Son m wilting, 
draw’ing, 01 sketching with the lett hand as a 
game, and he will be quite* interested il the idea 
IS (’xpressi'd ns a game. Lett-hand modc'lling .ind 
skc'tching arc* taught m senne schools in Ameiica 



Teach the small girl to mix cakes or pastry with the left hand 


Let the child siand with heels together and step outward and 
forward with the left foot, raising the lelt hand and arm 

ho cjnite a useful .'iccom])hshment to anyone 
siuUlenly losing tlu* use ot the light hand, wink* 
il the lelt hcinti could wiite, st'w, or do oidinary 
w'ork as well as the iigiit it might make 
all the ditfereiK ( tc) enu 's ctimlort, luqipi- 
ness, and |)rc)s])ei ity. 

From the health ])omt ol view bi- 
manual training has .1 gie.it deal to le- 
commend it. Jly contmnallv using the 
light hand anil side, by sitting m the 
same position to wnte, sew, 01 woik 
many cases oi spinal deformity result. 
It is tar less likely th.it the child who 
c.in woik sometimes with the rigid hand 
and sometimes with the lelt wall contract 
spinal deioimity liom Ian Ity positions at 
schools. 

Sir Kobeit B.'iden - Powell recom- 
mends lioy Scouts to ti.im the left side, 
and theie are very few ])iotessions, 
bnsiuessi's, or handicrafts winch conkl 
not be better perlornud wath a skilled 
left hand. dc*acli tlie small gni to 
make cakes or pastry, and perlprm 
v.iiious liinis(*w ifeiy duties, using the 
k‘tt hand to ])erform actions for 
which the nglit is commonly applied. 
I.et the small boy ]ilay k'ft-handed 
cricket and left-handed rounders oc- 
casionally as a change of exeTc:se. It 
IS a practice which cannot but prove 
d beneficial. 
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A Few Exercises 

By practising exercises using the left hand 
almost entirely and resting the right, better 
control of the left side is attained. 

l.et the child stand with the heels together, 
and step outward and forward with the left 
foot, raising the left hand above the head. 
Return to tlie original ])osition, and repeat this 
ten times. 


Step foiward with the left foot, and shoot the 
left hand loiv\ard at the same time. Swing it 
outward and back v\ aid as lai as poshibl(‘, and 
oil tlu* third inovenieiit bung it to rest on the 
cin\t‘ ol lh(‘ hdt shonldiu. 

Shoot the leit hantl upward, outward, in- 
w.ud to the slioiildm , holding the h.nul clenched 
all the ( line, and t e]uMt. 


Practise bending exercises for the left side and 
left arm. 

, The left side and leg must be trained as well as 
the left arm. Hopping exercise on the left foot 
is excellent for this purpose, and the left arm 
can be held above the head at the same time. 

Wdiilst keeping the right arm and hand 
iclaxc‘d, crouch down on the heels with the knees 
forw'ard, holding the. left hand outwards hori- 
zontally with the shoulders. 

Any of the usual exercises for the legs 
or body can be practised in the left-hand 
fashion, keeping the right side as much 
as possible relaxed ancl at rest. Gradu- 
ally the left side acquires more powder, 
and it will be found to respond almost as 
easily as the right when called upon to 
w'ork. 

How aw’kward and ungainly the 
oidinary person seems when suddenly 
required to do things with the left hand ' 
Ambidexterity might lx* acquired by any 
ol ns with a little trouble, but the earlier 
we practise exercises to this end the 
bettt'r. "I'lie child has not formed habits 
as the adult has. 'i h(‘ young brain easily 
responds. Th(' muscli's can bt' made to 
do almost anything, because they have 
not yet Ix'coim* automatic. They have 
not atrophied trom disus(', as is often the 
case with an adult. 

Jxdt - hamh'd exercises, of course, 
should not be practised to the neglect 
of the right side, d'lu' aim must be 
the develojmuait not so much of one 
])att of the body as the education of 
the whole oi th(‘ muscles and organs 
ol the lett side as much as the right. 
This IS true of the si'ust's alsc>. Both eyes and 
both ears sliouUl receive attention ; both lungs 
should be etpudly strong, so tluil we are 
able to resist dise.ise. ('iradually the lett side 
impioves in evtuy w’ay. Amb]d(‘xtenty 
becom(‘s a habit, ami tlie child glows into the 
ca])abk‘ man or woman whose hands are his 
tiainccl and capable servants. 



BcnJinjj exercise for the left side to counteract excessive use of the right side 
Stand easily, hands hanging down, and lean to the left 


HOME HURSIHG 


oj Oil 1 1 ha/ (he Aiuattui' I^urse Should Auoiv 

( ouhtstuii ft out pasit Pati jS 

CAUSE AND TREATMENT OF SICKNESS 

Causes of Sickness — Treatment — How to Check Sickness — Flatulence 


CicKNiiSs IS so Irequent a .symptom in many 
^ illnesses that tlie aiuatein nurse must study 
the \ arums causes producing it, and know^ liow' 
to (leal with it elft'ctnely when the doctor is 
not at h.uul. 

It IS a sym])tom that must be immediately 
repotted to the doctoi, and tlie nurse slionld 
idso be able to say whether the patient vomits 
with any feeling ol nausea, il the sickness 
has any relationship to the taking of food, 
and if it IS attended by pain. She must notice 
w'hetlicr the sickness is attected by jiostnre, 
a*' .1 ]iatient may leel sick while lying in one 
position and not m another, 'i'he aj^pearance 
ol the material vomited must always be noted, 
as it forms a veiy important indication as to 
the cause of sickness. It may, for example, 
contain bile or blood, or it may be frothy, 
due to the fermentation of the contents of the 
stomach. 

The nurse must study intelligently the various 


causes of sickness and vomiting as well as thti 
lieatmeiit. 

Causes of Sickness 

Sickness may b(‘ due to irritating matter in 
the digestive oigaiis, sucli as poisons, indigestible 
food, etc. 

It may be caused by tlie circulation of poisons 
m tlie blood, the commonest example of this 
type of sickness being provided by vomiting 
during the course ol acute fevers, especially 
scarlet fever and small-pox. 

A very persistent form of sickness and vomit- 
ing IS found* in certain diseases of the stomach, 
sucli as gastric ulcer and cancer. 

1'he nurse must remember that sickness may 
be duo to intestinal conditions, such as appen- 
dicitis or obstruction of the bow*els. In this case 
it will be associated w'ith pain in the abdomen 
and constipation. 

Apart from ^he digestive organs altogether, 
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we have many causes of sickness of nervous 
origin, such as migraine, the vomiting of preg- 
nancy, sickness brought on by the pain of 
renal colic. Sca*sickncss may be included under 
tins group. 

The treatment of sickness depends altogether 
upon the cause of the vomiting. If, for examjilc, 
the patient has swallowed a iioison, or is suffering 
from dyspt'psia, due to having eaten food that 
he IS not able to digest, an emetic consisting of 
a dessert-sjjoonfiil of mustard m a tumblerful 
of tepid water will be the best possible treatment. 
In Mich cas('s the vomiting is a good thing, 
in that It is ridding the digestive apparatus 
of poisonous matter. In othei; cases the sickness 
IS only a strain upion a patient, and may produce 
collapse. V-. 

The popular idea that bile is the cause ‘0/ 
sickness in so-called “ liver attacks ” and sack 
headaches is not coirect. Many cases of “ liver 
attack ” attended by the vomiting of bile aie 
really due to an error of refrjiction. '1 he vomit- 
ing m th('S(' cases is entirely m'rvous m oiigiii, 
and bile is present in tlu‘ vomited inatler simjily 
becaus(‘ tlu‘ voinitnig has been so jiiolongcd as 
to (‘mpt)- the stomach of its contents. In these 
cases of sicknc'ss and vomiting the* jirojx'r cuie 
IS a p.iir ot eye-glasses to coru'ct the mror ol 
ret I action. 

When vomiting is diu' to digest iv e dislurbancc's, 
attc'r any iiritating mattc-r lias been got nd ot, 
the nurse must take* cMre that the patient is 
]n()])eily dieted, and kept on the very hglitest 
milk food until tin* stonuicli lecovcis its lone. 
Washing out the stomach daily may be re(]uir(‘(l 
nheii tJie (lys])ej>sia is assoc i.itecl uitli dil.ited 
'tomach. 

To Chock Sickne^i* 

The' muse has sevc-ral simjile domestic lemc- 
clies winch she t<iii use In the tiist ])Iac c‘, she* 
must lay the })atieiit ciiuctly clown, and kevp 
the* head low’ She* sliould apply hot-wati'r 
bottles to the feet, and keep the' ])atient waim. 
vShe may give ice to sni k it it is at hand. Ollu r- 


wise, sips of water as hot as can be borne will 
often check sickness and vomiting at once. 
A mustard leaf should be soaked in tepid w'ater, 
and laid over the stomach, whilst a hot linseed 
mc'al poultice in the same place is even bc'ttcr. 
Any drugs should be ordeicd by the doctor. 
In the case of collapse a little brandy may be 
given m hot milk or in water. 

When vomiting occurs alter the course of 
an ordinary illness, the nuisc should ask herself 
if she IS ’tecding the* patu'ut properly. Too 
much lood, or food given too liequently, will 
cause sicknc'ss or vcmiiting, and change of diet, 
which 111 most cases recpnrc's to be made mcare 
simple, IS generally called for. 

Flatulence 

Flatulence is a svnpd.pna associated with 
^Y^kness and y^juiting. In some cases 
brou 5 ”^ up as c'riictatioiis, and is generally 
an indication that the diet recoin res attc'ntion, 
as it means, as a rule, excessive fermentation. 
In such e.ises it is associated with a sense of 
extt'iision and perhaps heartburn and acidity. 
W*hen the gas ac cumulates instead ol bc'ing 
pasMxI, the condition is called tympanites, 
,111(1 it IS often a caiiM' ol a good deal of pain 
trom pressure Hot lomt'iit.ilions ol flannel will 
ic'heve tlu' ])ain and cliscomlort. 

Piolonged vomiting wlneli will not yu'ld to 
dieting or treatnu'ut may b(‘ due to some 
disease ol tin* lu'nous sysnan, such as meningitis 
01 locomotoi ataxia In such c.ises vomiting 
has no rclationslii]) to tlie taking ol lood, and is 
generally uiintteiuk'd by mmst.i 

'I he nins(' niiet al\va\s lemember that little 
things will <itf( ( t till' comloit ol a jialii'iit 
sulfc'iiiig liom nausi.i, sickness, 01 \omiting. 
A conitortabh' ]>osition, a wc'Il-])lac t'd pillow, 
mav make all tlu' different i', whilst sponging 
ot tlu' face and hands with t(])id watt'r is always 
soothing J'he ])alu'nt should bt' kept as cjuiet 
asjiossible in a lalhei claik loom, as ar^ intc'iisity 
ol light will nitu'ase llu' disturbance trom its 
effect through the t yt's on tlu lu 1 vons system. 


COMMON AILMISNTS AND TMEIR 
TREATMENT 


t />o>n /•a'je I ar( ’7 


Palate, Cleft. The hard palate is formc*d bv 
the root of the mouth, and it sonu'tirnes haj^x-ns 
that this IS elett at birth. Cleit palate atlctts 
th{' speech as well as facial expicssion, but it 
can now be oyx'rated on very satislaclonlv in 
many case's. The cleit may involve the upjx'r h]), 
and an operation is always desirabk' undei these 
conditKjiis. j!.l(jcuti(aii traiiimg is so good now- 
adays that mothers should always have chiJdn'ii 
atiectc'd b}^ such a delormity trained l>y a eood 
teacher, wdio undc'i',tands the JonnaTioii ol 
K'tteis and words, and can teaeli the* child how'' 
to form Ins letters yiropc'rlv, so as to dimmish 
the dilticulty ol speakme. as mucli as yiossibk' 
What is c, lik'd the io// jialatc lies at the back 
of the thrcxit and terminates m tlie nviila, a 
little piojecting mass which can be seen betwi'cn 
the tonsils at the back ot the throat, llie sott 
palate is generally iiivolvx'd m throat aliictioiis, 
and it IS here that tlie membiaiie ol diplithena 
IS very often loiincl. Paralysis of the solt palate 
may also occur m diphtliena. When this 
happens the voice takes on a nasal character, 
and there is great dilficulty in swallovvang, 
owing to the return of liquids through the nose. 


As a rule, the paralysis disappears in a w’cek or 
two. but it IS mqiortaiit to know this synqitom 
ol diphtlu'ria, as the clqilitheria may be so mild 
.L-, to simulatf' .III ordinal V sore throat until 
the* iiaxil (pialitv ol the voice and the impair- 
nun'‘ ol swallowing leads to the conclusion that 
till child has Ix'C'ii sullermg Jrom clqihtheria. 
'riu' tlnrst which accomyianies all lovers is due 
to I'rvtL'ma, or sliglit mflammation of the soft 
yialate. 1 he membrane m this yiart gels dry 
,md congt'sh'd, and the patient leels thirsty, 
dll’s thirst cannot be quenched bv long drinks 
ol <ol<l w.iti'r, .end is Ix'st tieat('d by sqis ol 
tepid lUiicl, whiiJi should be held lor a moment 
or two in the mouth Ix'lore swallowing. 

Pallor. '1 }i(' colour of the skm varies in 
health as well as m disisisi*. A clear pallor is 
(jiiite comji.ilible vnth health, and the tint ot 
the face depends yiartlv upon whether the 
individual is blond oi dark in colour. Those w'ho 
lead an outdoor hie also hav'e generally morc^ 
colour than men and women who have to live a 
sedc-ntary lile, and are less exposed to climatic 
conditions. Excessive paleness, however, 
generally denotes some interference with health 
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In anaemia, lor example, pallor is a very pro- 
minent symptom, due to the diminished quality 
and quantity of the blood and deficiency of the 
red colouring matter. In one type of anaemia 
the complexion may even have a greenish 
yellow shade, and this condition is commonest 
amongst young girls. Indigestion and debility 
after serious illness, scurvy, c(‘rtam forms of 
kidney and heart disease are associated with 
])all()r ol the lace. The glow ol h<‘alth is un- 
mistakable, and pallor is one of the very earliest 
symptoms ol general ill-health. Most people 
are }>ale in hot wealiier, and acquire an increase 
ol colour in lirncmg, health liil surroundings, 
because then their general heallh is improved,* 
the blood condition is IndtcT, and tins is apparent 
in tJic cheeks. 'J o counterac t pallor the best 

treatment is hveumic (oiulitions. Uhe 



too ])ale needs more outuv. 
and morii Iresli air. II she is amemic sUc^*iob- 
t'lbly re<|nires a <ourse f)l iron, and diet will 
also irnpjove the condition ol the blood, .ind 
therelore the coinjilexion. '1 he pallor wliith is 
the result ol more seiions disease should be 
treated by a doctor, wlio will deal will) the 
original taiise ol the* condition. 

Palpitation. J he beat ol the heart ought not 
to be aj)j)arent in a state of heallh. Many 
]H'()pk, })ai Ik nlarly il they are oi the neivous 
lyjie, loinpkun ol ])alpitation when they are 
sultenng lioin debility or (jverwoik. J 5 ut tins 
IS not tiiK' jniljiitation, as tlu* term implies 
sonu' degre<‘ ol distri'ss and discomlorl. Pal- 
jutatioii IS a sinaition ol lK<iting or fluttering 
over the lu'art winch ina\ be mavous in origin, 
laused by somt' condition apart (lom the heart, 
or (lii(‘ to .some can^e in the heait itsell. 
Palpitation, lor exainjile, is olten touiid in 
young ])eoj)le who have overtaxed liie heart by 
athletics, or ] 5 rolongecl exertion, dhere is no 
disease oJ the heart, but it has become ovei- 


fatigued, or what the sufferer may call " irritable. ' 
The result is breathlessness, fatigue, nervousness, 
and palpitation. Under such circumstances, the 
only treatment is rest and attention to ’ any 
neurasthenic symptoms that may be present. 

Jt must not be forgotten that palpitation may 
be a hysterical symptom entirely, whilst such 
nervous causes as fear or fright will excite the 
heart beat. In the second place, palpitation may 
be caused by some condition or.tay oiitsi dc the 
heart. For example, in anemia it is a, very con- 
stant features. It frequetiy occurs in dyspepsia, 
especially alter taking^ heavy meal; and at 
night it may produce drinking 
oi strong tea or excess of alcohol or 

tobjmeo will prp/ice breathlessness and give rise 
?? heart disease when the real fact is 

iiiSiaic nervous system — especially the nerves 
"of the heart — is being irritated by these drugs. 
Palpitation is a very marked symptom of 
t'xophthalinic goitre (Vol. 2, page 113). 

In most diseases ol tlie heart palpitation and 
irregular jnilse arc* prt'sent. Anyone suffering 
from heart affec>lion should be under the care ol 
a doctor, m order to get definite instructions 
as to diet and the hygienic mode of life which 
affect so vitally the progress of heart affections. 
I’alpitation, flushings and faintmgs may prove 
very troublesonu* afU‘r an attack ol influenza, and 
uikUt these circ umstances rest is the best measure 
which can be utilised to cure the condition. 

As a rule, those who suiter from palpitation are 
extremely anxious and worried bc'cause they 
imagine that they have some* heail allection, 
l)ul m the great majority ol cases jialjiitation is 
not in any w.iy .issocialecl wath disease oi the 
Ik art. 'I lie nervous system is much moie com- 
monly the cause of the trouble, and attention 
should be dir('ctt‘d towards treating any niani- 
lestations ol nc'rves or neurasthenia which may 
c xist. 


TME FREVEHTEOH OF COHSUMFTBOM 

ConftHMe>i f>om Pa>( 

The National Association for the Prevention of Consumption — How it Came into Being — Some of 
the Safeguards it Advocates — How Consumpiion is Spread — Suspicious Symptoms — The Good 

Work Being Done in Ireland 


Jt IS only by jieison.il t'xeilion and muted 
ellorl that tlic* greal v\lijte plague will be 
staiii]xd oiii ol luiglaml. 

“ What can I do " “ How can T help ^ ” 
aio ipK‘stious tliat every inU'liigent woman 
should ask herseh. 

In the fiist jilacc, you must get to know' the 
facts, and one ol the bc'st Wiiys ol doing this 
IS to enlei your name as a member of the 
N<itioutd Association lor the Pievcntion ol 
Consumption. At least, you cmii write to 
the secretary for leaflets and pamphlets 
published by this society. 1 lie object of 
this aiTicie is to exjflain w hat other mem and 
women arc doing, and hope lo do, m the 
campaign against consumption, and you can 
help them if you wish. 

Kow You Can Help 

About a dozen years ago, a National 
Associalion lor the Prevention ol Consiiinjition 
was formed by a small body of doctors and 
pubhc-spintcd men and women, which has 
liad very far-reaching results. The aim ot 
the society has been to educate public 


opinion, to bring home to men and w omen the 
lernblc nature ot consumption, and to leach 
them the best ways of curing and of pre- 
venlmg the disease. All over the country 
lectures and tuberculosis exhibitions have 
bee'll organised, and leaflets and pupers ol an 
jiistnictive nature have been distributed far 
and wide. Most of us arc familiar with the 
huge posters which this society are using for 
advertising purposes in every town eind vil- 
lage m tlie United Kingdom. There is a 
hospit.d nurse w'ltli a red cross on her arm 
appealing lor help. There is Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s well-known figure of Faith. An 
interesting proof of the support which people 
are everywhere giving the crusade againsv 
consumption is that a large amount of 
advertising space has been offered gratis by 
the National Sex^iety of Billposters and by 
other adv'ertisers in various parts cf the 
count ry. 

The simplicity of the leaflets published by 
the National Association is such that they 
can be understood easily by every reader. 
W'ho will derive valuable information from 
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if they have a constant cough, or are afraid 
of chills. They prefer to overcoddle, and 
keep their rooms hot with the idea that they 
are taking care of themselves. Then the 
tubercle bacillus gets a chance. Fresh air and 
sunlight kill it, but it thrives in -overheated 
rooms. Here is the sort of thing that con 
stantly happens : 

How Infection Spreads 

A young girl who had been serving in the 
basement of a shop for ycJirs began to be 
constantly tired, and dcveloiied a cough. 
Her mother and sisters, who w^cre dressmakers 
in a very good business, encouraged her to 
take a holiday and see what a rest would 
do for her. Now, a holiday out of doors, 
with rest and regulated diet, was just wdiat 
she needed. But she had no idea that her 
symptoms were suspicions, and she thought 
that if she rested on a couch indoors, and 
kept out of draughts, she would overcome 
her weakness and constant cough. So she 



Sir William Younger s caravan, which travels throughout the country, lectures being given, and every 
possible information as to how consumption may be prevented 
J{y f'enni^sioft of Str If'f/t. Yofctiger 


them about the cure and prevention of con- 
sumption. Here are a few of the facts taken 
from a leaflet of the society : 

Prevention is Better than Cure 

Consumption causes one death in every* 
eight in this country. Of deaths in the United 
Kingdom between the ages of twenty-five 
to thirty-five, nearly one-half are due to 
consumption. 

The disease is preventable. Its predisposing 
cause is lack of health, which may be induced 
by overcrowding, ill -ventilated, dirty, dark 
rooms, bad or insufficient food, intemperance, 
and infectious fevers, or other illnesses. 

Fresh air, light, and sunshine are most 
important preventives of consumption. 

It is not safe for a healthy person to share 
a bedroom with a consumptive. 

All knives, forks, dishes, etc., used by a 
consumptive should be reserved specially for 
him, and carefully washed in boiling water. 

Windows should be kept open night 
and day. 

Cleanliness and 
good sanitary sur- 
roundings are im- 
portant. 

Instead of sweep- 
ing rooms, a wet 
duster must be used 
to wipe up the dust 
on floor, furniture, 
woodwork, etc., and 
this must after- 
wards be boiled. 

Milk should be 
boiled or sterilised, 
and meat should be 
well cooked. 

A room which 
has been occupied 
by a consumptive 
should not be used 
again until it is 
thoroughly disinfected. A consumptive 
person must cough or spit into a spcci.d 
receptacle or into rags, which should alter- 
wards be burned. 

But this society docs not content itself with 
1lie mere circulation of leaflets. Its exhibi- 
tions have done valuable work, and one of its 
members, Sir William Younger, has started 
"aravaii exhibitions for touring thiougli 
country towns and villages m the charge of 
Jec turers, who give simple talks on hygiene 
and health directly to the people. It is only 
by repeatedly emphasising the need of living 
the open-air life and taking every advantage 
of sunlight «ancl fresh air that the idea of a 
hygienic life really gets a hold of people. 
Thousands are dying from consumption at 
the present time who might have been saved 
if they had been made to live a hygienic life 
when the disease first started. Tuberculosis 
flourishes in ill-ventilated, overheated living 
and sleeping looms. Whenever you find an 
overcrowded district, a congested popula- 
tion, you will find consumption rampant. 

Too many people dread fresh air, especially 
D 25 


1.1 y on the couch in the sitting-room where 
her sisters and motlicr made pretty frocks 
and dainty pinafores and baby dresses all 
day long. But, of course, tlie cough got 
worse, and once this giil had readied the 
spitting stage, every article that went out of 
that house was infected witli the bacillus. 

This is the way inlection spreads from 
person to person, from home 1o home, in 
Juigland. The Nation.d Society and other 
associations are working to promote early 
diagnosis of these cases. They want to have 
tuberculosis dispensaries, for instance, in 
every town. These have been organised in 
London, and thcie is one in Hdmburgh. When- 
ever a doctor has a case with suspicious 
cough and weakness, a siiccimen of the 
patient*s sputum is sent to one of these 
dispensaries, and examined under the micro- 
scope. When tubercle bacillus is found in 
the sputum, the patient is immediately put 
under treatment. If possible, he is sent to a 
sanatorium, and after two or three months* 
treatment there is every probability of cure. 

7b tfe continued, 

IQ 




Ruth and Naomi. In all ages the unselfish devotion of the beautiful Moabitess to her widowed and childless mother-in-law has been the theme of painter and t>oet 

From the painting P. H Calderon, R.A j 

Reproduced by PermustoH from tMo ongenal, m tho possession q/ the Corpoiatton cf Liverpool 
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WOMAN AND RELIGION 


This section comprises articles sho\\ing how women may lielp in 
the principal chanties will he described, as well as home and foreign 

all branches of religious woik. All 
missions. The chief headings are : 

Woman’s Work in Reliiiion 

Ztnana Missions 

Home A/iiUons^ etc. 

Great Leaders of RelifiSious 
Thought 

Charities 

How to ITor/: for Gfcat 
Chanties 

Gviat Charity Oi'^annatious 
Jam at Chanties^ etc. 

The Women of the Bible 

Bazaars 

How to Ma)ia}^c a Church 
Bazaar 

Uliat to Make for Bazaars 

Gardtn Bazaa/i^ ef . 

How to Manage a Sunday School 


WOMEH OF THE 


RUTH THE 

By SARAH 

D r. Johnson once put the Biblical know- 
ledge of some of his fashionable ac- 
quaintances in London to the test by 
reading aloud to them the Book ot ituth 
from a manuscript. When he had finished, 
the company eagerly inquired the name of 
the author who had written such an ex- 
quisite story. 

The great lexicographer guffawed loudly 
that the coterie which delighted m 
“ Evelina and in “ The Vicar of Wake- 
field ” should imagine that a new star had 
arisen in the literary firmament, who, }icr- 
c fiance, was to w'rest the laurels from 
Fanny Burney and Oliver (xoldsmith. 

Still, though he could assure them that 
the story wdiich he had read was taken 
from the Bible, fie could not, after all, tell 
tliein who w^as the author. 

Man^ attempts have been made to pierce 
Ific anonymity of the Book ot Kuth, but 
without siKxess The authorship has been 
Jrcquently credited to the projihet Samuel, 
as the story comes alter Judges, and forms 
a prelude to the Books ot Samuel. If sia h 
IS the ( ase, the great prophet and .statesman 
of Israel in this fascinating 'jeu d'csprit 
show's an unsuspected faculty for picturesque, 
historical romance. 

But a truce to guessing at authorship. 
Theexcjuisite pastoral belongs to the treasure- 
house of sacred literature, and among.st the 
women of the Bible none shines with a 
fairer or more winning personality than its 
beautiful heroine. For all ages, Ruth is a 
perfect example of womanly tenderness 
and unselfish devotion to one of her own 


MOABITESS 

A. TOOLKY 

sex, and that one her moiher-in-law, the 
widowed and childless Naomi. 

It IS hardly probable that any of Dr. 
Johnson’s literary friends would have chosen 
the particular relationship betw'een women 
which proverbially affords riaterial for the 
cynic to be the motif of a story. 

' Ruth’s sublime renunciation of country 
and kindred, however, is rewarded by a 
ha])]iy and brilhant second marriage which 
the mother-in-law% for whom she made the 
saciiiicc, helps to bring about, and through 
that marriage she, an alien woman of a 
pagan land, became the great-grandmother 
ot King David and the ancestress of our 
Loid. 

Ruth is one of the women mentioned 
by St. Mtitthew in the gene.dogy of Christ, 
and in res])ect of this she is honoured in the 
Roman Catholic Church as St Ruth. 

She was a daughter ol Moab, a country 
on the shoies of the Dead Sea, and separated 
Jrom the land of Israel by the great ravine 
toinicd by the l^iver Anion. J1 w'as the 
scene of frequent border feuds, but at the 
period w'hen our story opens there ci])peais to 
have been friendly intercourse between the 
rival ('ountrics. It was the time w'hcn the 
judges ruled in Israel, and as yet no king 
had been given to the people. 

Ruth dwelt m a district rich in pastures 
and flocks and in vineyards, and livecl the 
primitive pastoral life of an Eastern maiden. 
The sacred narrative docs not give the 
name of her parents, but according to a 
legend she was the daughter of the King 
of Moab. Possibly some scribe bestowed 
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this dignity upon Ruth after her great- 
grandson had become King of Israel. Some 
colour is lent to the legend by the fact that 
when David took refuge in the Cave of 
Adullam he sent his parents for protection 
to the then King of Moab, which suggests 
that there was a family connection between 
them. 

Whether daughter of the King of Moab, or 
of some husbandman of the soil, we may 
infer that our heroine passed a simple, un- 
eventful maidenhood amongst her people. 
She was brought up in the worship of idols, 
those terra-cotta images which excavators 
in recent years have brought to light m the 
land of Moab. It is interesting that one of 
these idols was nenned “ (iod,” and we may 
imagine that Ruth the Moalutess had some 
knowledge of the Jehovah worshipped in the 
neighbouring land, which inclined her later 
to accept the (iod of Israel. 

A Momentous Arrival 

The uneventful days of her childhood 
S])ed by, until one day there came to the 
place where she dAvclt a family from Beth- 
lehem ol Judea, who were destined to change 
the entire current of her life 

The emigrants had been driven by famine 
to seek a home and sustenance m the fertile 
land of Moab. They consisted of Elimelech, 
his wife Naomi, and their two sons. Mahlon 
and Chilion 

The })eo})Ie received them kindly, but 
Elimelech did not long survive the migra- 
tion fiom his native country, and died, 
leaving Naomi with her two sons. In due 
time the young men took themselves wives 
of the women of Moab Mahlon married 
Orpah, and ('hilion cs])oused the beautiful 
Ruth. The liajipy unions were .short lived, 
and Mahlon and Chilion lollowcd their 
father to the grave. 

Naomi, bereft oi husband and sons, 
turned her sonowlul eves to her owui land, 
Irom which she had been absent ior at least 
ten yeais The Limine was long since over, 
and “the I.oid had Msited llis })cople in 
giving them bread “ 

She })re])arcd to depart, and her daughters- 
m-law, giievmg at the corning sejuiration, 
came to set her on her wa>' 'Hieii Niiomi 
halted for the final adieu, and badc'cach of 
the young widows letiirn to her mother's 
hou.se, adding the toiuhmg benediction, 
“ the Lord deal kindly with \ou. as ye have 
dealt with the dead and with me. ... 
She kissed them, and they lilted up their 
voice and w’cpt.'' 

Both washed to continue the journey into 
Judea, but Naomi with affectionate pleading 
besought them to retuin again to their 
homes and their kindred. Orpah yielded, 
and kissed her mother-in-law^ good-bye, 
“ but Ruth clave unto her." 

In these expressive w^ords w’c have the 
first indication of the noble character of 
Ruth. 

Naomi still urged the clinging figure. 

Behold thy sister-in-law' is gone back 


unto her people, and unto her gods : return 
thou after thy sister-in-law." 

Then the pent-up feelings of Ruth burst 
forth in that sublime utterance of love and 
devotion which has ever since echoed down 
the ages as the supreme pledge of fidelity 
and .surrender : 

“ Entreat me not to leave thee, or to 
return from following after thee : for 
whither thou gocst, I will go ; and where 
thou lodgest, I will lodge ; thy people shall 
be my people, and thy God my God. Where 
thou diest, will I die, and there will I be 
buried ; the Lord do so to me, and more 
also, if ought but death part thee and me." 

The Ruth of a Great Master 

Many poets have sung of the devotion of 
Ruth, and many painters have pictured 
the scene on the lonely hillside. In the 
background the figure of Orpah is seen 
wending her way back to the city in the 
distance, while Naomi and Ruth, after a 
fond embrace, set their faces towards the 
toil.some journey. Thus Murillo has por- 
trayed them, and if the dark-haired, black- 
eyed Ruth, with her beautiful face drawn 
wuth -nervous toision, head iind raped, and 
her sturdy, active figure clad in short 
skirt and serviceable attire for the journey, 
is less ethereal than the Ruth who lives in 
our hearts, the realism of the master is, 
doubtless, exact. 

The idealised Ruth of our imagination is 
finely depicted by Mr. Calderon, R.A., 
showing her clad m graceful flowing robes, 
the Eastern veil falling back from her 
beautiful head as she clings to Naomi with 
upturned face m passionate entreaty. This 
exquisite figure might hcive stepped out 
from the scene of a Greek jilay. 

Not thus, w'e fancy, did Ruth the Moabitess, 
carrying food and drink for the journey, 
trudge over the sometimes desolate ancl 
rugged country into Judea. 

We can imagine something of the talk 
which beguiled the travellers on the w'ay. 
Naomi would speak ot the friends she hoped 
to meet again, of her husband’s inheritance, 
w'hich she must find a kinsman to redeem , 
and jierchaiice she spoke ol Boaz, the man of 
substance and position who w^as her near 
relative. 

The End of the Journey 

Then, at length, footsore and weary, the 
w^omen came to the last stage of their 
journey, and the w^ondering eyes of Ruth 
beheld the city of Bethlehem basking in the 
spring sunshine ; for it w^as the month of 
April, and the land w^as ripening to harvest. 

Old friends and neighbours greeted Naomi 
and her stranger daughter-in-law at the city 
gate. Indeed, w^e are told that " all the city 
w^as moved about them " ; and seeing the 
changed face and sorrow-.stricken figure of 
the elder woman, they asked, "Is this 
Naomi ? " To w'hich she replied : " Call me 
Mara ; for the Alnfighty hath dealt very 
bitterly with me.” 

To be conizmted. 
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THE WORK OF THE DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH 


A Noble but Llttle^known Work— Caring for the Families of Convicted Prisoners 
Mo one has the welfare of the girls of this Women arc received into the homes on the 
country more at heart than the Duchess recommendation of the chaplains of the 
of Bedford, who has always taken a deep various prisons, and if they arc willing to 
interest in the movement to establish clubs work, they arc at once taken in. The women 
and homes for working girls, and has been arrive each day between 8 and 8 30 a.m.. 
present at the drill and choral competitions after leaving their babies in the creche. At 
held between these different organisations, ten o’clock there is a break for a quarter 
She was also the first president of the of an hour, wdien coffee and bread-and-butter 
National Union of Women Workers, which are served. Dinner is at 12 30, and they 
has since grown into such a large and im- are given tea at four o’clock. Work ceases at 
portant organisation. six o’clock, when the w'omen call for their 

And while the Duchess of Bedford and children next door, and return to their homes. 
Lady Battersea are thus quietly working Every woman earns two shillings a day, 
inside our prisons, the Duchess of Marl- besides her food, and if she comes from a 
borough has distance, a 

quietly and un- A A part of the fare is 

<>l>jcctof asbistin" ponse of th^ 

the wives of ^ ^ Duchess. After 

]:)risoners under dinner tliey arc 

detention, especi- Her Grace the Duchess of Marlboroush, who personally supervises and put tO bcd for a 

all V short sentence entirely supports the London Homes for Prisoners' Wives and Children cOliplc of houi'S, 

cases, it being felt ^ after more 

that if the wife could be encouraged and play and tea, arc taken home, 
aided in keeping her home intact and her In uzgent cases her (irace pays the rent, 
children properly clothed and fed during the makes gifts of boots and clothing, and, in 
absence of the breadwinner, it would be an addition, makes an elfort, in association with 
incentive to the man to try to make a fresh the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society, to 
start. start husbands who have been in prison 

The homes are under the sole patronage afresh in life on their release, 
of the Duchess of Marlborough, and not only Thus docs the Duchess endeavour to 
docs the whole financial sup])ort come from practise what she preaches, for some time 
her, but she supervises them personally, ago during the course of an address, she said : 
She has a little sitting-room of her own in “I am a great believer in work. It is the 
one of the houses, and once or twice a week best discipline, and I wish that everybody, 
*^110 goes there, makes a thorough inspection rich as well as poor, w ere obliged to work a 
of the two houses, goes into the accounts with certain number of hours every clay. Many 
her secretary, and generally sees after her of them do, I assure you, and I think no good 
charity in a thoroughly practical manner. result can be obtained except by work.” 


entirely supports the London Homes for Prisoners’ Wives and Children 

r/toto, Lai he L ha 7 la 
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ARIADNE 

This churmino sea idyll is one of ihe best examples of the splendid work which has been done by Henrietta Rae fMrs. Ernest 
Normand), who has contributed to this number an article which should be of real assistance to art students 

/>> /f t >nti\ton lJ the Bt t l%n Photo^raphn. Co. 
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This section of Eykry Woman’s ENCYCLOP.rni \ tells what woman has d(ine ami is doing in 

the artistic w’orld ; how she may study, and how attain success 

there. Authoritative waiters are 

contributing articles on : 

Art 

Music 

Literature 

Jlj't Education in Eni^land 

Musical Education 

Famous Pook^ by liomen 

Art Eduraiton Abi and 

Sludviufc Abroad 

Famous Poems by Women 

fiolarsfiips. Ex iiibitions 

Musical Scholarships 

Tale^ fioiii the Classics 

^fodern Illustration 

Pi actual Notes on the Choice 

Slones of lamous Ji'omcn 

The Amateur Artist 

of Instruments 

If "liters 

Decorairee Art 

The Musical Education i)f 

7'lic Liz'd of iromcn Poets, 

Applu d Aris^ etc. 

Children^ etc. 

etc , etc. 


HOW TO SUCCEED IN ART 


By HBNRIHTTA RAE (Mrs. ERNEST NORMAND) 

The following article has been written specially for “ Eveiy 
Woman's Encyclopcedia ” by the world-jamons artist, J/rs, 
Ernest Normand, better known, perhaps, to the general public 
tinder her maiden name of‘ Henrietta Ear. Mrs, Normand is 
the painter of the well-known picture of “ Psyche at the Throne 
of Venus," as well as being a constant and popular exhibitor at 
the Royal Academy of Art, Her advice, thetrfore, will be valuable 
to the art student, since it is the advice of one who is indeed a 
mist less of her art 


If lo the girl who as])ircs to a career in art I 
* should say “ Don’t,” I should be atcused 
of plagiarising “ Punch’s ” famous advice to 
those about to marry. 

1 should not really be doing so, because I 
should be telling the truth, or, at all e\ents, 
the truth as I see it, and that is the truth 
lor me 

No girl bent on an artistic caieer, however, 
v\ill heed my “Don’t,” any more than the 
girl bent on a matrimonial career will heed 
“ Punch’s ” immort.d axiom. And, alter all, 
when you come to think of it, there is no 
glory, no joy in not trying to do the thing 
on which you have set your heart. 

“All Men Try, and Few Succeed’* 

Did not one of our greatest poets write : 
“ What I sought to be and was not, comforts 
me ” ^ The striving is in that line— the 
striving upwards after the ideal. What 
matters whether you achieve it or not in the 
estimation of the public ? It is the striving 
which counts so far as you are concerned. 
It is the striving after an artistic ideal which 
counts for the artist. 

It is, indeed, the striving, even more than 


the succeeding, which makes every effort in 
life ii pleasure. Did not that same poet 
wo'itc : “ All men try, and few succeed ” ^ 
So, away with any suggestion of ])cssimism, 
and let me give you out of my owm experi- 
ence the recipe for trying to cwhieve success 
in an aitistic career. 

A Private income is lissential 

The first cpribrjcation should be the 
]K)ssession of undoubted talent rather than 
merely a taste for art. Vei y many girls have 
a taste for art, as they have a taste tor half 
a dozen other things, but they will no more 
achieve success —or what the w'orld will call 
success — in the calling to which it is my 
privilege to belong, than they would il they 
cultivated any one of the hall dozen subjects 
in which they have given evidence of their 
taste It is necessary to insist upon this 
fact at the outset to save much disappoint- 
ment, if not heartbreak, later on. 

Presupposing this talent, I should strongly 
urge the necessity of a little money to fall back 
upon. What I mean by a little money is a 
small private income It is almost — in fact 
quite — a necessity m these days, for no woman 
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desires to starve for art, as men used to 
starve in the olden days. As a matter of 
fact, those old days are repeating themselves, 
for it IS very difficult to sell pictures nowa- 
days. 

Portraits are different. I earn my own 
income by painting portraits. If I relied 
on the pictures I paint, I should .starve. Do 
not think I am exaggerating. I am not. It 
IS not that people do not want to buy my 
})ictures ; it is that the prices people want to 
pay are impossible I have knowm artists 
offered fivc-and-lwenty pounds for a picture 
which has taken them two years to paint. 
Of course, there arc pictures which would not 
be worth five-and-twenty pounds if they had 
taken twenty years to paint I speak, how- 
ever, of accomjilishcd craftsmen wffiose w'ork 
is in every w;iy worthy It was considera- 
tions of this kind which made me write 
" Don't ” at the beginning of this article. 

Neces.sary Qualities 

Presujiposing talent and a little nest-egg 
to enalile tlie «irlist to live while .she is work- 
ing (for pictures are not painted in a day or 
in a month), I should divide the cpialities 
necessary to success under two main heads. 

'I'he first of these is pliysical The second, 
mental. 

In the physical section I should place good 
hejilth and good eyesight. It it seems trite 
to say thi.s, I urge it because too little regard 
IS paid to IIhS-' .subjects. Ckiod health is 
nece.ss.iry to eniblc the artist to stand the 
strtiin of daily work 1 ^'ew peojile have any 
idea of the fatigue entailed u})on a woman 
by liaving to stand, day in and day out, for 
hours at a time, in front of her Cciscl. This 
hitigue is calculated to try the endurance 
of a strong man How much more will it 
try a not over-roliust girl 

Sc'eing that the artist recei\es all his 
iinpres.sions Ihrough his eyes, the need of good 
eyesight is a])parcnt at once I think the girl 
who wishes to adopt an artistic career should 
have her eyes tested from two jKunts of view 

In the first jilace, the ordiiuiry tc'sts should 
be made by an oculist so that, if there is any 
inequality of the sight 01 any defect in the 
eyes, projier glasses may be given to remedy 
them 

In the .second place, the eyes should be 
tc'sted for colour bliiidiiess, tor it is amazing 
how many jieople are defective in their 
ajipreciation of shades Just as it is said 
accidents used to hap])en on the railways 
becau.se the men were colour-blind, and could 
not distinguish between different hght.s, so I 
have heard of students who have devoted a 
long time to the study of art who suffered 
from colour blindness” and in consequence 
matched their tints wTongly. 

Perseverance 

Among mental characteristics neccssar^^ for 
success, I should place three as of primary 
importance. 

The first is perseverance. The second is 
perseverance. The third is perseverance. 


This characteristic gives the artist the power 
of sticking at her picture, and there are days 
when the only thing which will get you out 
of difficulties is this power of sticking at your 
work. Anthony Trollope used to say that 
the greatest genius for a writer was some 
cobbler’s wax on his chair, to keep him stuck 
at his desk until he had written a certain 
amount every day. 

Trollope’s cobbler’s wax is only another 
form of perseverance. Perseverance, too, is 
the great safeguard against giving in to one’s 
mood. Over and over again, the artist looks 
at her picture, and it seems to be all wrong. 
She knows very well wffiat she wanted to do, 
but it looks to her as if the things she w^anted 
to do w’erc entirely different from the things 
she has done There is nothing more di- 
spiriting tlian that Over and over again, 
I have felt inclined to give in when my 
picture was in that condition. I have 
prayed that the model w ould not turn up, or, 
il I w'as painting a jiortrait, that the sitter 
would be prevented from coming The 
model, however, has come, or the sitter has 
turned up, and I have had to w ork I have 
always been thankful at the end of the day 
that I had not given in 

The Artist’s Recreation 

When these moods come on, one is very 
apt to change the arrangement of one’s 
picture in the hojic that it wall look better 
another way. I say to every girl wffio wants 
to succeed as an artist, never give in to this 
tcmjilation to change I remember the late 
Sir William Orchanlson, one of the greatest 
painters of our day, telling me that very often 
peo])lc used I0 go to him and ask his advice 
about pictures which they thought would not 
go right, but only go w rong 

“ Don’t you think,” they would say, ” that 
if I w'ere to change this j^osc that w^ay, or 
alter this figure in such and such a manner, 
that the jucturc would look better ? ” 

” Perhaps it would, and jierhaps it 
wouldn’t,’^ Sir William used to reply ” I 
can’t tell you Anyway, it would not be the 
same picture as tlie one you arc jiiiinting 
Take my advice, and finish the picture you’ve 
begun, and tlicii, if you like, you can paint the 
other picture afterwards ” 

He ahvays jiracti.sed what he preached, for 
he used to say that he made it a rule never 
to paint a stroke before he had considered it 
thoroughly well, and when he had painted in 
that stroke he never, hy any chance, painted 
it out again It is impossible to over-rate the 
advantage of cultivating such a character- 
istic 

There is another point in which this 
question of ctermd perseverance comes in 
It supports a girl in overcoming the tempta- 
tion to give up half her time to the things 
which all girls love. I do not forget the old 
proverb, ‘‘ All work and no play makes Jack 
cl dull boy.” It apiilies with equal force to 
girls. Recreation is as necessary for the, art 
student as for every other student. Art, 
how^ever, is a hard task-mistress, and demands 



tne same sacrifice from those who would 
succeed as the most exacting of other pro- 
fessions. Art makes demands, not only on 
one’s intellectual and emotional faculties, 
but on one’s clearness of eye and steadiness 
ol hand ; just as, for instance, revolver 
shooting does, and the man who goes in lor 
revolver shooting has to forego niciny 
])letisnres if he wishes to succeed at it 

Think how steady the jiaintcr’s hand must 
be when doing most of his work, and you will 
see that the comjiarison with the steadiness 
of hand and aim of the revolver shot is not 
far-fetched. 

h'cw-" people have any idea of 
the time it takes to compose .i 
])icture, from the time of its 
first hapjiy mspii\ition until its 
comjionent jiarts h<ive been 
gathered together and groujied 
on the canvas, .ijiart altogether 
Irom the finishing ot the 
painting 

Preliminary Work 

This jirehminary work often 
takes me weeks after I have 
made my first rough sketch 
with a piece of chiircoal on a 
j)iecc of brown jiaper, and I 
ha\e often been lour or five 
months making studies and 
sketches before I ha\ e put any- 
thing on the canvas. Even 
then, the need for jierseverance 
IS still overwhelming, as will be 
understood when I say that it 
took me lour years to jiaint my 
jueture “Psyche at the 'Hirone 
of Venus ” VVhen it was finished, 
some ot the eiities called it a 
“ glorified Christmas card ” It 
icquiied ]>crseveranee to go on 
alter such a criticism 

The jiuture of mine which 1 
think showed most ]iromise 
was my “()})hcdia,“ wdnch is 
at the \V.dker ( ^cillery in Li\er- 
])ool Kegaiding it mercl\ as a 
])iece of woik and without any 
tecling that I had jiaintcd it, I 
tiioiight it was good wlieii I 
last saw it in Livcr]K)oI Vet, I 
remembei that Lord Leighton 
list'd alwa\s to shake hi-> head 
w henever he Stiw it 


work, with every faculty screwed to its 
highest pitch. I should only allow a couple 
of days for each figure, the lights and shades 
being boldly mapped in writh charcoal. 

At the end of six months I should set my 
students to still life work with paints This 
would teach them how to use the brush and 
how' to lay on jiaiiit, and w ould, while educat- 
ing their eyes, also give them facility in the 
use of their tools 

At the same tune, as a change, I should set 
them to sketch landscapes, without working 
them uj) or finishing them — jnst making 
sketches I should kecj) them at this work for 



Mii Ernest Normand, the writer of the accotnpanyinR article Under her maiden 
name, Henrietta Rae, she is one of the best known women artists of the day 

Photo, IJltoil ir Pry 


1^'rom the point of ^'lcw' of education, there 
arc so many admirable scliools of art, that I 
need say conijiaratively htlJe about them. 
W'hen I was a student, we were kept for 
months “ stippling ” and working uj) our 
sketches liom the antique to a high degree ol 
finish. This I think is quite unnecessary. 

It IS most necessary to work from the 
antique, for to do so gives the student a 
sense of the beautiful, and teaches him to 
know' the right proportions of the figure in its 
most beautiful aspects. Three to six months’ 
study from the antique ought, however, I 
think, to be sufficient, provided it is really 


another three to si.\ months, returning every 
now and then to the antique 'Phen I should 
set them to draw from life, making studies in 
charcoal ot the figure. A year’s hard labour, 
at least, w'ould lie my sentence on this score, 
and then my students should make studies 
from life in jiainl for another year before I 
should think of allowing them to begin to 
compose pictures. 

I low to succeed financially as an artist is a 
question upon which I do not feel competent 
to express an opinion. Some of those who 
have succeeded most greatly m art have 
failed most ignominiously financially. 




HOW TO PLAY THE HARP 

By Miss KATHLEEN PURCELL 

It is fwi too much to say that the fame of Miss Kathleen Purcell 
as a solo hai'pist is worId-7tnde, At the Royal Academy of 
Music she wo7t all the Iwnouj-s that 7oere open to her. The ?‘eal 
success of the musician^ however^ is shoivn by the way she- raises 
her art in the affections of the musical public, and judged by that 
standard. Miss Purcell^ s career has been notable, for no one 
more than she has drawn such ivide attention to the exquisite 
possibilities oj the harp as a solo instrument. Miss Purcell, who is 
a descendant of the famous musician, JJenry Purcell, gives her views 
on the place that the harp takes and should take in modern music. 


It is unfortimale that the harp is so rarely 
heard as a solo instrument, for it stands 
alone in the character of the appeal that 
it makes lo the lover of music. It offers 
to the artist opportunities of expression that 
no otJicr known instrument provides. It is, 
of course, absurd to compare one instrument 
with another in a critical spirit, for each has 
its own place and its own possibilities. This 
much, however, can justly be claimed for the 
liarp, that it expresses feeling m the player 
without any medium other than the arti.srts 
touch on its strings. The piano (which is in 
essence a development of the harp played by 
hammers worked from a keylxiard) docs not 
offer tlic same direct expression as is w'on by 
the touch of the fing(‘,rs on the strings. The 
harp IS tlie only im]X)rtant instrument in 
which (to borrow a phrase from commerce) 
there is no middleman. In the violin there is 
the bow, and m the mandoline the plectrum. 
While it IS true that the guitar and banjo arc 
played by direct touch, and that they are 
( apablc of considerable results in expert 
hands, they can haiflly be regarded as in- 
struments oi the first rank, or as properly com- 
parable with the Royal mstiument, the harp. 

Popular Fallacies 

Tlie fact, hoAvever, remains that a v^ry 
small number of musK lans take up the harp, 
and then usually only for orchestral wwk. 
It IS lair to inquire the reasons foi its appaient 
unjiopularity as a solo instrument In the 
first place, all solo playing lias suffered from 
the (lisiiu'lmation of the giil of to-day to 
devote to music the time wdiich it d( mands, 
it any proficiency is to be attained. I say 
“gill,” because’ the harp is essentially a 
w’oman's instrument, and even in orchestras 
comjiosed otlierwase entirely ol men, the 
harp IS genendly pla)^ed b^' a w^oman. 

Howc'ver, assuming the desire to learn an 
instrument, I w’-ant first to contradict a 
jirevailing impression winch prevents many 
trom taking up the harp — viz , that it spoils 
the figure, and develops corns on the hands 
and fingers. Harp playing, if properly taught, 
does neither. I cein claim to be absolutely 
erect, and I ha\'c never had a corn on my 
fing('rs. On the contrary, it is necessary for 
a harpist to keep her hands and fingers" soft 
and her figure upright if she is to play w’ell 
and look well at her instrument. The jerky 


way in which ill-taught harpists pluck the 
strings causes the physical evil ol hardening 
the fingers, but it does worse, it hardens the 
listener's heart. It produces a permanently 
staccato effect which tends to irritate the 
hearer. 

Except when the character of the music 
demands the contrary, and that is not very 
often, the harp is markedly a ” legato ” 
instrument, and, thus played, is capable of 
w^ondrously soothing qualities. When people 
hear it played as it can be when rightly taught 
on traditional lines, they are amazed at the 
infinite range of tone and expression that it 
is capable of producing. The ordinary indi- 
vidual’s idea of the powers and possibilities 
of the harp is too often gathered trom a few 
chords heard in an orchestral symphony, or 
from the mangled ncitional airs that tinkle 
from the outworn instrument and numbed 
fingers of the street musician. 

The Late Kins: Edward's Appreciation 

Another objection sometimes raised is 
that the harp is a rather heavy instrument 
to take about. While it is true' that it Licks 
the convenience of a violin, it can readily be 
taken about on the top of a four-wheeled cab 
or a taxi, protected merely by a canvas cover. 
Wdiilc my big Erard concert harp has travelled 
by road and rail many thousands ol miles, and 
been handled by hundreds of porters and 
cabmen, I have never had it damaged. 

The late King ICdw^ard, before wdiom I had 
the honour of playing for the Iv'st part of an 
alterncx>n, during his last MMt to Ireland, 
w'as graciously pleased to say that it was a 
revelation to him to hear liom the harp music 
j^o varied and beaut liul. IIis Majesty asked 
me to repeat .‘•omc ol my solos, and honoured 
me by discussing the harp at some length. 

Harp Playing: as a Career 

A good instance of how' the harp is- mis- 
understood, even by distinguished musical 
authorities, is that of a wxdl-knowm impres- 
sario, w’ho was often at the house of Madame 
Albani, to whose kindness I owe much of my 
early success. He w'ould never listen to the 
harp, and although I played at Madame 
Albani’s very often he had never heard me 
perform. One day, however, by chance when 
I w'as playing there in another room, he asked 
what instrument he heard. On being told 
that it was the harp, he came at once to me. 
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and said, " 1 had no idea the harp was so 
beautiful, and I have been avoiding it for 
thirty years.*' 

I come now to the consideration of the 
harp as a career for women. Success depends 
in this, as in everything, on a marked apti- 
tude, developed by right education and hard 
work. While it is better to begin learning in 
early girlhood, cis the technique is then more 
easily mastered, it is not necessary for 
success. One of my ablest pupils did not 
touch a harp until she was twenty-five. The 
outlets for proficient players are not great in 
number, but it may safely be said that harp- 
playing as a profession is very far from being 


the days of our grandmothers. To those 
women who already play I may add a 
word. The harp is, above all, the in- 
strument of emotion and romance. It is 
traditionally associated with songs of 
love and patriotism, of grief and joy. 
The appeal which the harp will make to 
an audience is helped if the player 
remembers that the harp is in its 
form the most beautiful of instruments, 
and that it requires to be handled 
gracefully. Some legitimate effect is 
lost unless the player sits gracefully at her 
instrument, and is simply and pleasantly 
attired 


overcrowded, and 
this is true of the 
United States and 
the Colonics, as well 
as of the home 
country, as I have 
gathered from harp- 
ists who have come 
to ICngland to have 
finishing lessons from 
me. Forplaycrsw^ho 
for any rc\i>on do 
not attain a high 
quality in solo w'ork, 
there are steady 
openings 111 orches- 
tras, though solo 
playing should be 
every harpist’s aim. 

With regard to the 
range of possible 
music, it IS too often 
assumed that tlie 
harp IS suited only 
to simple melodies 
and national airs. 
This IS not true. It 
IS a very catholic 
instrument, and a 
large van cl y of 
comjKisitions, grave 
and gay, romantic 
and classical, aie 
suited to its strings 
1 do not think I 
exaggerate in saying 
that, it played witli 
feeling, if it is mad(‘ 
to sing, the harj) 
wall have again a 
}X)w’er over people 
that IS almost mys- 
terious, a*- history 
attests. 11 it is real- 
ised more fully that, 
with the peiicclcil. 
hcirp of to-day, the 
old glamour can be 
restored, the solo 
harp will become 
once more the w idely 
ixipular instrument 
that it was during 
the eighteenth cen- 
tury and dowm to 




WOMAN IN HER GARDEN 


This section gives information on garuening topics which will be of value to all women — the 

woman who hvc'^ in town, the wa)man who lives in the country, irrespective of whether she lias a large 

Ol small purse at her clispo'>al. The range of subjects is very wide and includes : 

Prai/ual Ail tiles on Hortunl- 

The Vegetable Garden 

Conser7>atot ies 

lure 

Nainte Gat dens 

Ft ante'; 

lu'owet (hoiuiw^ for ProUt 

Hater Gardens 

Bell Gla^se^ 

I'tolei J’atm\ 

The If'indozv Garden 

Gteenhou^es 

tench Gat lie tn 

Famous Gardens of England 

Vtneties, etc,, etc. 


FRUST CULTURE FOR PROFIT 


By A. C. MARSHALL, F.R.H.S, 

Author of Small Hohitngs foi Women^ Flower Cttliure for Projit^' etc. 

Loiittnued from fa^e 3447, Part 28 

Wire Supports for Espaliers, Raspberries, etc* — The Gentle Art of Pruning — Root-pruning — 

Fruit it Pays to Grow 


T "hough there is no fruit in the world to 
^ equal that grow n in our own fair land, 
the F'rench arc undoubtedly our superiors 
in the in alter of trained trees. The espaliers, 
cordons, wall fruit, and 
other examples ot the 
art exhibited at the 
Franco-Bntish 3 £xhil)i- 
tion in I.ondon were the 
envy of our gardeners 
and orchardists. 

In the writer’s opinion 
the very best dessert 
fruit IS that grow n upon 
wall and espalier trees, 
and as it will only re- 
munerate the lady inut 
farmer to grow the best, 
and nothing but the 
best, a certain pro}H)r- 
tion of trained trees 
will be highly ad\isable. 

Wall trees are usually 
secured by means ot 
nails and strips ol 
in ed 1 c a t ed sh red , but, 
as nails rust and shieds 
perish, it is far inoie 
workmanlike to make 
use of lengths ot gal- 
vanised wire to which 
the wood of the trees 
may be fastened with 
wide bast. Here, again, 
the French Iriiit tanner 
has left his mark, for 
the appliance used for 
holding the lengths of 
ware to the w all is 


called a raidisseur, and there should be 
one at cither end of the w all, w ith cyidets 
fastened to the w^all at intervals to catch 
up any possible slackne.ss. 

The cost of the 
raidisseur, wdth staple 
complete, w'orks out at 
about 4s. ])cr dozen, 
and with its aid wire 
can be strained up to 
a SLifficient degree ol 
tightness. The eyelets 
for the suj'iport of the 
wire in the lentre will 
not cost more than is. 
per dozen. 

Raidisscurs are also 
sold for attaching to 
j)lain ujirights of iron 
or w'ood where it is 
required to put up 
fencing lor the training 
ot espaliers or cordons ; 
they are less expensive 
than those w ith staples, 
costing only about 3s. 
per dozen. Strong up- 
iiglits in iron — draught 
bars they are called 
technically — cost but a 
few' pence a-picce, the 
actual jirice depending 
upon height. 

As for the ware itself, 
it IS sold by the cwt., 
7-ply ware containing 
over 300 yards to the 
cwt. costing 25s., though 
a slighter wire w'ould 



How to secure raspberry cenes to galvanised wire, strained on 
iron uprights. This is an excellent way of training the canes 
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serve the purpose with raspberries, black- 
berries, and loganberries. In the case of 
these latter fruits, the wire need not be 
strained very tightly, and raidisseurs are not 
necessary, it being sufficient to hold the wire 
in place only after hand tightening, with 
draught bars at intervals of eight or 
ten feet. 

Pruning is, without a doubt, one of the 
fine arts. Efficient pruning will positively 
make an orchard, but incompetent hands 
will mar every tree hopelessly. 

Briefly, the art of pruning is to admit 
plenty of light and air to all parts of the tree ; 
to prevent one branch from crossing another 
to the detriment of both ; to encourage the 
formation of fruit buds by shortening 
wood of new season’s growth, and to 
preserve a goodly shape and habit to the 
tree. 

There are two classes of })runing — one far 
lighter and less important than the other. 
The winter pruning, which may commence 
in late October and continue till February, 
exccjit when the weather is frosty, is the 
more serious of the two, and the siinimer 
shortening-back consists largely of })inching- 
out between finger and thuml) of the rank 
growth of the year so that iruit-bearmg wood 
may be ensured. 

How to Prune 

For winter pruning a keyhole saw is 
required ; this is a slender, tapering tool, 
costing about is 6d. at an ironmonger’s 
shop. A sharp pruning-knifc, costing rs., 
is also necessary. The majority ol amateurs 
use a pair of secateurs (another loan from 
our French cousins), but this tool, though 
delightfully simple in use, is very apt to 
bruise the bark of young wood, and a good 
knife, frequently whetted on a rubbing 
stone, IS preferable. 

Obviously, it IS a very simple matter to 
ovcrprunc, and a freejuent error of judgment 
IS to shorten uj) every particle ot \oung 
wood to two-thirds ol its growth ; tlie only 
result of this treatment is a mass of leathery 
shoots that are of no use at all, and an 
encumlirance to the tree 

'to a great extent every tree is a law unto 
itself, but, generally speaking, the less 
standards and half-standards are jiruned, 
the better, so long as each branch lias its 
j'lroportion of light and air, and there is 
no overcrowding. In the case of jiyramids, 
all weak, ingrowing shoots must be removed, 
and points that are too densely wooded 
must be relieved. The greater portion ol 
the lengthy new shoots should be shortened, 
but the shape of the tree must be studied 

With espaliers and cordons, the leaders — 
x)iz , the ends of the main branches — must 
be allowed to grow unchecked, jirovided 
they arc not too rampant in habit, but the 
side shoots must be pinched back rigorou.sly, 
so that the fruit spurs so much desired may 
form. 

When pruning, always cut back to an 
eye or bud that faces outwards. If you cut 
to a bud on the side of a branch facing 


the centre of the tree, the shoot from that 
bud will grow inwards. A little experience 
will soon teach the fruit farmer to distinguish 
between the leaf and fruit buds, the latter 
being longer in shape. 

In the case of gooseberry bushes, the object 
should be to cut the bush so that it may 
resemble an inverted umbrella. Old, gnarled 
wood may be removed, and every attention 
paid to the fresh young growth. Red and 
white currant bushes should have new 
wood considerably shortened ; black-currant 
bushes, which are of a different habit, 
require old, spent wood to be removed. 

Standard cherries require but little pruning. 
In the case of raspberries, the old wood 
should be cut out directly fruit has been 
gathered, and the new growth should be 
secured, whilst if there arc more stems 
or canes to a stool than aj)pcar reasonable, 
the weakest should be cut away. In the 
United States, where raspberries are often 
very large, only three or four fruiting 
canes are allowed to the stool, and these are 
kej)t short 

Root -pruning is practised on trees that 
arc making too much wood without a corre- 
sponding croj). It IS a serious matter, 
and, if performed negligently, wall upset 
the balance of sap and check the tree. To 
root-prune, exjienment on one side of the 



When pruning apples, shorten straggling new wood on bush 
trees to two'thirds of its length Efficient pruning will make an 
orchard, but careless work will ruin it 


tree only the first season, and be guided by 
results for future operations. First dig 
down to the roots with a spade, and then, 
with a sharp saw, cut out a section of one 
of the mam tap roots. I’lace in the hole 
a little mortar rubble, and then fill in. 
Root-pruning is a dangerous remedy in 
inexperienced hands. 
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Many growers are apt to underrate the 
importance of moving fruit-trees whilst 
they arc in a young state, and consequently 
capable of removal. The moving of a tree 
ensures the breaking of the tap-root and the 
free formation of bushy, fibrous, fruit- 
bearing roots In the case of a nursery 
section attaching to a fruit farm, the trans- 
j)lantation of maiden trees is vital to their 
future welfare. 

Whether it be in pruning, root-pruning, 
or transplanting, care must be exercised. 
A tree is more likely to be unproductive 
from a too-read y use of the knife than from 
neglect, and though fine, large fruit can 
only be obtained by hard pruning, quantity 
must be considered, and it is no use cutting 
oh one’s nose to sjiite one’s face. 

Be reasonable with the pruning-knife, 
and all will be well. 

Fruit it Pays to Grow 

Chkrkies — (See also page 3447, Vol. 5). 

Cxood standard cherries may be purchased 
for 18s. }Hir dozen, half-standards at 15s. 
per dozen. Dwarf-tramed trees would cost 
half a crown a-piece, and cordons one shilling 
each. 

The following is a selection of the best 
varieties 

Bigarreau (Kentish) — A large cherry, good 
bearer, and mid-season. 


Black Heart — Mid-scason, one of the old 
favourites. 

Early Rivers — Black, very large, early, and 
rich. 

May Duke — Large, juicy cherry ; a favour- 
ite at market. 

Morcllo — The large, late, cooking cherry. 

White Heart — Yellowish white, mid- 

season. 

Generally speaking, the cherry-tree is 
wonderfully free from disease, and the chief 
troubles to guard against are gumming and 
canker. Gumming is the emission of glu- 
tinous, sappy matter from the trunk, and it 
is usually caused by too heavy a pruning. 
Canker invariably comes from soil troubles ; 
a layer of unwholesome clay will cause it, 
so will rank growth, due to the presence 
of too much manure and a deficiency in 
lime. 

When packing cherries for market, they 
should never be put up in very large baskets 
or the fruit at the top will crush that at the 
bottom. The foreign cherries with which 
our markets are flooded in the early summer 
are invariably packed in wooden boxes not 
more than three inches in height, but our 
home-grown produce finds its way to Covent 
Garden in half-bushel baskets, or “sieves,” as 
they are technically called. T^argc, showy 
fruit cannot be packed too carefully. 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERING SHRUBS 


By HFXEN COLT, F.R.H.S. 

Diploma of the Royal Botanic Society 

Garden Pictures— Arrangement of the Shrubbery — A Definite Colour Scheme— Pale-tinted Shrubs- 

Winter and Spring Bloomers 


'T'iie arrangement of colour schemes in 
* the flower-garflen is too often entirely 
associated with herbaceous borders and 
formal bedding out, to the neglect of charm- 
ing etiects which can be obtained m a 
beautiful shrubbery. 

In the })resent aiticlc it is juopo.scd to deal 
with flowering shrul)s especially from this 
point of view, and to outline a colour scheme 
which could be earned out in full, or partially 
adapted, by possessors of a shrubbery, 
without the aicl oi any other Icature 

Evergreens 

Evergreens will be planted in the shrub- 
bery. but they should be limited severely to 
the best sorts, and be introduced chiefly as 
background and edging sulijects. Variegated 
sorts ot the Elephant's Tooth and other 
ivies should be used, u itli osnianthus, holly, 
and certain spi'cies of box. Skimmia will 
give a touch of biightness with its red 
berries, and dwarf lierbens contribute a 
pretty yellow where required. In shady 
situations the Noilh American heath wort 
(bryanthus) can be grown, and some of the 
charming St. John's Worts, of which 
liypcricum calycinum is perhaps the most 
attractive for undergrowth, bearing bright 
yellow flowers which make one think of little 
imprisoned suns. In the winter, too, the 
berries of the creeping gaultheria and peri- 


winkle vshoiild also be allowed to contribute 
their quota. To accentuate the corners of a 
shrubbery in a particularly charming fashion, 
creeping roses may be pegged down, or the 
Chinese rose with its charming flowers be 
})lantcd ; or. again, a white or purple 
clematis may be raised on a pole 

Arrangrement of the Shrubbery 

Supposing the shrubbery to be of con- 
siderable si/e, a number ol colours can be 
admitted ; but if space be restricted, it is far 
better to restrict the colours and quantities, 
and grow a few specimens where they can be 
well seen, than to attempt to crowd both 
colours and shrubs into an insuflicieiit space. 
It IS vvvy delightful to have a shriibbciy for 
every season of the year, but where this 
cannot be done one can try to arrange that 
the colour of a gi\’en shrub shall be repeated 
b}' its near neighbour later in the season, in 
order that the general scheme shall be 
sustained. The ground, where advisable, 
can be lowered and heightened, if this is 
necessary m order to show certain shrubs to 
the best advantage. Instructions as to the 
preparation of the soil, and the planting 
and care of the shrubs, will be given in 
a subsequent article. 

A Definite Colour Scheme 

Supposing the shrubbery to start at one 
end with white or cream-coloured shrubs, 
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such as viburnum or deutzia, these should 
be followed by a pale i>ink weigela or an 
early mauve rhododendron or azalea, merg- 
ing again into white, and leading on to pink 
rhododendrons, the group gradually shading 
from the exquisite tint of rhododendron 
Pink Pearl to that of Lady Eleanor Cathcart 
or Helen Waterer, returning to creamy white 
again in a mass of kalmias planted next to 
them. If possible, some shrubs should be 
planted with these, which will repeat their 
colours later in the year. 

Next to the white-flowered subjects, 
yellow will naturally be introduced, first 
the paler and then the stronger shades, with 
possibly an introduction of apricot azaleas 
or buddlcia globosa in the middle, shading 
off as before to cream and white. Some 
restraint will be necessary m the number of 
white shrubs used, for it will be found that a 
small cluster of deutzia, or a smgle ])eaii 
bush, will serve to lighten up most success- 
fully a much larger 
background ol 
dark leaved shrubs, 
or make a foil to a 
much larger mass 
of bright-flowered 
subjects. 

The white-flow- 
ered trees placed 
last in the scheme 
may very well be 
followed by mauve 
and light blue, and 
here it is that lilacs 
will reign sujireme. 

Hybridists have 
brought the lilac to 
a wonderful ])er- 
fection, bodi as 
regards colour, 
scent, and lorm 
Such shrubs as 
piptanthus, mock 
orange, and the 
American Allsjuce 
should be planted 
in combination 
with tlic more 
delicate shades of mauve and blue; while 
the stronger yellows will be req lined to 
show up the colder tints Such shades of 
yellow are seen 111 golden ribes, or the 
Jews’ Mallow, or, earlier in the year, in the 
atti active pea-shaped flowers ot caragana. 
The mauve and lilac colours shoiikl be 
succeeded by a strong note of purple in 
the scheme, and though this is not easy 
to manage, it can be supplied by obtain- 
ing one or more ol the darkest -Acme red 
lilac-trees, and planting zanthoriza apiifoha 
to bloom with it. These flower simultane- 
ously, and may be succeeded by the pretty 
violet flowers of diosta juncca, which be- 
longs to the verbena family, and one or 
more specimens of the Juclas-trce. New 
Zealand veronicas, too, are charming where 
hardy enough to grow, and the vetch- 
like flowers of hedysarum, and those of the 
June-flowering astragalus, with grey-green 


foliage. In autumn the perowskia, which 
bears lavender -1 ik^ flowers, can follow the 
above, and mauve hibiscus will also help to 
sustain the effect of this colouring through- 
out the season. 

Some more white and yellow-flowered 
shrubs will be needed to meet the eye, and 
these may be sought among the shrubbery 
varieties of spirae, viburnums, and the 
cytisus family. Viburnum plicatum bears 
its flat, hydrangea -like flowers in June, and 
forms a pleasing variation from the oldcr- 
fashioned and albeit beautiful viburnum 
opulus, or guelder rose. Shrubs wdth glaucous 
foliage should be introduced among the 
yellow ancl w^hite flow^ers, the arlemcsia 
tndentata and Jamesia being among them, 
the latter making an excellent subject for the 
front of a borclcr, being low^ in growdh. 
Strength and relief in colouring wdll be given 
by some of the better evergreens, w^hich 
should be gronjicd here and there towards 


the cemtre of the bed. A sjiecial feature may 
be made of cbslinctivc flowering shrubs whose 
leaves arc t'vergreeii 111 winter. Olearia 
basin, jucris floribunda, ruscus, santohna, 
rosemary, laurestinus, heaths and rhododen- 
drons, ivies, Adam’s needle (yucca), the fire 
thorn, holly, and pernettya mucronata 
are all intere.sting in leaf or berry 

Varieties of broom wdll make tnc shrubbery 
beautiful m the early part of the year. The 
colours of these shrubs are both rich and 
delicate. vSpnng is indeed the time par 
excellence for flowering shrubs, and in 
few other sections of flowers can so much 
colour at that time be obtained. Indeed, 
their season may be said to begin in winter, 
wdth the low-toned colouring of witch hazel 
and garr^^a eliptica, the golden sprays of 
winter jasmine and corylopsis, the rosy 
blossoms of the Japan quince, and the pink of 
almonds or double-flowered peaches. 












WOMAN’S RECREATIONS I 


'J'his section of Every Woman’s Encyclopedia gives instruction and practical information 

on every kind of recreation. 

y/ir chief aiithoiilics on all such subjects have been consulted, and contribute exhaustive 
ai tides every fortnight, so that, when the Encyclopaidia is completed, the section will form a 
standard reference library on woman’s recreation. 


Sports 

Calf 

J.aivii Tcuuts 
J/ini/niii 

Jl iJi/cr Sports 
Hashct Ball 
Ah hoy 

Moloruiii 
Jlowin^qt etc. 


Hobbies 

Photoi^raphy 
Chip Caitnttc^ 

Bent Iron U'ork 
Paintiny on Satin 
J\itn/ini; on Poileiy 
Poker Work 
Fretwork 

Cane Basket I Porky etc. 


Pastimes 

Card Games 
Palniistiy 

P'orlune Tellinei by Cards 
Holidays 
Caravanning 
Campin,i^ 

Travelling 
Cycling y etc.y etc. 


PRESERVED ; MAIDEHlf AER FERH 


By MURIEL G. NEWMAN 

A Simple Means of Preserving Maidenhair Fern for Winter Use — Adapted for Beautiful and 
Original Purposes— Fairy4ike Table^cntres of Fern, Mist, and Dewdrops— Filmy, Sparkling 
Lamp-shades -Dainty Suggestions for Afternoon Tea-trays— Fire-screens, etc* 


IWlosT pcoj)le acliniic 
and like to have 
inaklonliair fern with 
the flowers for table 
decorations and other 
uses, but, unfortun- 
ately, it IS always a 
costly luxury duiing 
the winter months, 
because it is then seareo 
and expensne 

J^y an exceedingly 
simple ])r(Kess, how- 
e\ei, wdneli involves 
very little trouble and 
no exjxmse whate\ei. 
it ina\, at the most 
}>lentitul season, be 
}) reserved lor use 
thioughout the year. 

('lit a quantity of 
the delicately lieautifnl 
iromls when they nie 
.il their best, place a 
sheet of thick blottmg- 
])aper on the table, lay 
the sprays on this, face 
tUwvnwards, place a 
sheet of paper over 
them, and with a 
heated flat iron (but 
not so hot as to turn 



the fern brown) well 
press the fern, and also 
the stem, on the back. 
The heat of the iron 
will thus bring out all 
moisture, wdiich wnll be 
absorbed by the blot- 
ting-paper, wathout in 
any way spoiling the 
appearance of the 
fern. And when used 
it w'ould be difflcult to 
detect from the fern in 
its natural state. 

A quantity is here 
show n m the illustra- 
tion wdiich has been 
preserved by ironing. 

"I'he fern in this con 
dition can be adajitcd 
lor use in many 
beautiful and original 
ways. 

A table - centre of 
double tulle or beaded 
chiffon, with pieces of 
fern veiled between the 
material, is a fairy- 
like arrangement sug- 
gestive of fern, mist, 
and dewdrops, and is 
particularly effective. 
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A bunch of preserved maidenhair fern The colour and natural appearance 
of the fronds arc in no way intured by the process 


About throc-(|uartcrb to a yard of the tulle 
or chillon is required, and. working; iqioii a 
white cloth or piece ol uhite pajicr, so that 
the clleit (.an be readily seen, have at hand 
several s])ra\ s in varyin;.^ si/cs of the ])re~ 
served lern Fold the chillon or tulle once 
to the desired si/e, and arrange the sprays 
between the double material in the way that 
appccirs most graceful Having oldained the 
best efleet ]K)Ssible. the sjirays may then be 
kept in position with narrow lielk* ribbon in 
white or colour A pretty shade of green, to 
tone with the fein, looks as well as 
anything, as it will harmonise with 
any flow'ers that may be on the table 
Thread the ribbon tluoiigh the double 
material ujion either side ol the stem, 
and tie m small bows upon the 
outside, 

A lace ol very fine \'aleneiennes of 
blonde make is a suitable edging 
to the table-centre, or a ribbon 
edging to match the bows would look 
w ell 

If it IS preferred not to have the 
bows ol ribbon, the tern could be 
fastened to the material with a few 
stitches 

The best result is obtained by put- 
ting the centre, when recjuired for 
use, in ])lacc uj)on the table, and 
instead of leaving flat in the usual 
way, raise it lightly round the flower 
vases ; the effect being that of the 
ferns resting ujion an almost invisible 
support, while the veiling gives the 
effect ol a cobweb, which one so 
often sees veiling the ferns m the 
woods. 

These table-centres are most par- 
ticularly dainty for use in winter-time, 
when ferns and such fragile things 
are not easily to be obtained ; and, 
more than anything else in the way 
of a centre, they bring into harmony 
the flow'er decorations 

In winter a table decoration 


scheme of lilies of the valley, violets, 
and maidenhair fern (preserved), with 
a centre as described, having green 
ribbons, or another of Roman 
hyacinths and pink tulijis and fern, 
when pink ribbons would be used 
and candle-shades to match, would 
be as charming an effect as could be 
devised. 

If it IS desired to make a lamp- 
shade, five-eighths of the double- 
wudth material would bere(juired, and 
then cut to the exact sejuare. The 
beaded chitton would preferably be 
the more effective for a shade, as 
the light sjiarklmg upon the dcwdro]i- 
veiled fern has a beauty of its own, 
ajiart from anything else. 

Having prepared the square ol 
chiffon, cut a small bole m the centre 
about four inches in diameter, as 
described lor the handkerchief shade 
illustrated on page 2O80, V'ol 4, 
of EvT'IKV Woman’s Fncv'cloi‘/1:i)ia 

'J'hen ]>lace it flat upon the table, and ])ro- 
ceed to arrange and secure the fern to the 
best advantage, either with small bows ol 
iK'be ribbon or a coloured ]ev\el sevMi on the 
stem about the middle An original and 
dainty finish for the edging is made by an 
a])])lique border of small pink roses, with 
ribbon and loliagc cut from cretonne, ol 
which sufficient would be requiied to give 
two and a quarter yards ol bordering 
Or a more usual finish, but not quite so 



A table-centre made of two thicknesses of dewdrop chiffon edged with fine 
lace, between which are sprays of preserved rraidenhair. tied with bows 
of pale green bTe ribbon 
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^a.sclnatlnf,^ 

IS a silver 
lrin^:?e of very 
lightweight 

'rhe beaded 
ehilfon IS obtainable 
in white, ])iiik, bliu\ 
and other colouis, from 
IS ojd per yard, .:}() iru lies 
wide. Plain tulle or chillon is 
even eheajier 

The shade illiistratc'd is of white 
c'hillon, with an edging of ])inb 
aiipluiued roses, junk ribbon securing N 

the lern (>ther suggestions which 
W7)iild inakc‘ liandsoine and accejitaiile 
gills are an allernoori tea-tray, which has the 
chiffon and lern inserted, and is then jiro- 
tected by glass A tire or window screen oi .i 
photograjih iraiiie could all be made uj) with 
the jirotcs tion of glass 

'I'he lern thus jirescuwed could also be nsc'd 
without chillon lor c.uidle-shades by sticking 
the Iroiids cm to shades oi jiarclimeiit with 


A lamp' shade of dewdrop 


chiffon and preserved maiden 


rh a border of appiiqued 


pink roses If preferred, a silver 
fnnRC could be substituted for the 
cretonne applique 


Jihotograph paste, or with the beaded 
t Inllon in c'xactly the same way, in iiiiniatiire, 
as the laniji'Shade, a wire' Irame of a \ cry 
simple make being necessary for either a 
lamp or c eiiidle shade 

1 he lern when used in any of these w’ays is 
practicalh' evei lasting, and will remain the 
same colour as when jireserved. 



STEHCEILILED FAHC¥= 
WORia 

Bv A. M. NABIX 
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A Simple Handicraft for Busy People — Materials Needed for the Work A Hanging Holder for 
Photographs -Stencilled Sachets -A Pretty Pocket— Some Further Suggestions, 

CtI'.nc’Ujjnc, is now^ ^o unnersallv adojited devices Ihe work, too, is extremely easy, 
^ as a iiK'thod ol dc'c'oniling household and can be ajipbed successfully to small 
and ornamental article's that there is jmactic- objects as well as to large and important 
ally no limit to its sjdiere of usefulness diajienes and wall suriaces 

The simple “ rej)eaf ” designs and fiat Cut stcncil-pLites. either ol c artridgc pajier 
sehemes ol subdued eoloiiiing charaetcnstie or metal, are readily obtainable in various 
oi this handicraft arc rc'stlul to the eye, and sizes, and with care can be used again and 
lonn ii ])leasant c haiigc from more elaborate again (see page T121, \ ol 2) ITojier 

stcneil brushes and 
ordinary oil jiaints 
arc used, a sejiaratc 
brush being re- 
served f c^ r each 
colour. Very little, 
if any, medium or 
oil should be mixed 
w' 1 1 li the paint, 
which must be used 
thinly and dabbed 
on firmly and evenly 
until a perfectly 
smooth surface^ is 
obtained If, how- 
ever, the w o r k c r 
does not care to 
spend time over 

A stencilled pincushion that c*n be fashioned from an odd piece of silk or satin or of ribbon of good quali.v this, shc' Can liav t 
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A hanging holder for photographs, devised from cardboard, covered inside and oui with 
Harris linen and stencilled with a simple design on the front 


her matenals stciuillcd by lady artists who 
make a speeicdity ol the eiall 

Quite small lemnants ol material can be 
utilised, and these, when decorated, imike up 
into charming ba^s, vvall-jiockcts, photograph 
frames, book-covers, and numbeiless othei 
accc})table trifles When sending a selection 
of pieces to be stent died, it is as well to 
mention for what jiurjiose eath jiarticul.ir 
one is intended d'he artist will then use her 
discretion as to the choice of designs, and 
will be careful to ])lace them in appropii.ite 
])ositions, an important matter when 
it comes to the making u}) 1 iii\ 

designs arc stent died Irom one shilling 
tlie tlo/en, and tjuite large ones can 
be tlone for the small sum of six- 
lienee each, so the expense is not 
great. 

A Photograph Holder 

l'"or the pht)tt)s that arc so a] it to 
accumulate in rooms, and for which 
it seems impossible tti ]irovide 
enough frames, it is advisable to 
make one of the new h.inging holders 
that so ably supply a long-felt want 
Two pieces of cardboard are neces- 
sary for this, about fourteen inches 
long by four inches wide These 
are padded and covered with material, 
one ]iiecc of which has been pre- 
viously decorated to form the front 
of the pocket. When lined, the two 
pieces must be joined together along 
the lower edge and sides, leaving the 
top open, in which to slip photo- 
graphs. A cord of contrasting colour 
IS then sewn on, and a hanger 
added, completing a most handy 


receptacle. I'hc one illus- 
trated is covered inside 
and out with pale blue 
Harris linen 1' h e 
stencilled w r ea th and 
ribbons are in dull green, 
red, and dark blue, a colour 
repeated in the cord out- 
lining the whole 

Somewhat similar is the 
w'all-pocket, measuring six 
and a half inches square, 
that wais contrived from a 
scrap of delicate mauve 
satin, stencilled with a 
spray of wistaria. In this 
case, however, the sides were 
left oj)en, being just caught 
together at tlie top with 
silver cord The front is 
t r i m m c d with tinselled 
galon 

I ''or dainty handkerchiefs 
a small sachet is indisjiens- 
able One mounted on stiff 
cardboard, slightly wadded, 
and covered with satin, is a 
pleasant change from the 
old-fashioned “ cushiony ” 
variety One in lavender 
satin, hncfl with jiale green silk, is very 
fresli-looking, .ind is made to open like 
a book, the handkerchiefs being held in 
j)kue by lavender ribbons The tints of 
jnirph* and gretui shown in the motif are also 
i <inied Old in the fancy edging bordering the 
sadiet 

A Fancy Pocket 

It is the dtiy ol the fancy jiocket, and 1 ere 
we hav’^e a neat little specimen in pale junk 
satin, lined with white, bearing a stencilled 



A wall'pocket of mauve satin, stencilled with a design of wistaria. The sides 
are caught together with silver cord and the edging is of tinselled galon 
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A Sitencillcd baR m pink satin, lined with white and drawn up with gold cotd> 
The pendent ornaments are also of pink satin and loops of green 


rose as stjlc (h'c oniLion riie pendcMil ornn- 
ments are made oi pink satm gtdhered 
into tiny llowers, with h.ingin^ centres ol 
red ami j^old beads and loops of metallic 
green (lold (ords, nm tlirongli small 
while bone rings, toin])lete the modish 
111 lie bag 

Some Further ideas 

A fan-sha])ed needle-book witli statlered 
violets stencilled on the cov'crs, which arc 
outlined with sibcn cord, is a novel and 
pretty lancv, wink' " sh])-on " covers ot 
miniature si/e aic* al\\a\s welcome to coxcr 
the mimerous booklets that litter 
our writing-tables Made m one 
piece', on a cardboard loimdation, 
these need but .1 single llower or 
coin entional device lor tlicir eiii” 
bcdhshineiit. 

Stencilled pinciisliions ol various 
shapes are soon evolved Ironi scraps 
ot silk or satin. Odd lengths of 
ribbon, decorated with a “ rejieat ” 
dc'sign, may be utilised vMth ex- 
cellent result lor tbe long, narrow' 
cushions alw ays so popular 

Stencilled dress accessories are 
enjoying an astonishing vc:)gue just 
now'. Some vei v beautilul, 11 idescent 
coknirs have been introduced tor 
these and othc'r decoiativ’e piirpcxses, 
and bid lair to become an immense 
succcjss. 

Bands of stencilling on .satin 
an inch and a half wide make 
very effective belts, and frequent Iv 
serv’e to add a vdvid note of colour 
to a neutral-tinted gown. Small, 
square, stencilled motifs, too, may 
be joined together by lacing, to form 
artistic waist-belts. Thc.se are 


sometimes touched up with em- 
broidery silks, the outlines being 
usually carried out in black. 

Large buttons can also be covered 
with scraps of material to match, 
previously stenci lied wit h tiny designs . 

The gauze and chiffon scarves that 
form such essential adjuncts to even- 
ing dress have delicate floral designs 
depicted upon their floating ends, all 
carried out by mccins ol this ever- 
usclul handiciaft. 

Pinafores and Overalls 

Serviceable painting aprons and 
overalls liave deep patterns encircling 
the opening at the neck, wu'th -.he 
same repceitcd as :i border round the 
hem One showing dull red, con- 
ventional roses on a greenish ground 
IS well deserving ot notice. Another 
exc'C'llent cxamjilc is decorated wdth 
bands of purjile pansies on a pale 
mauv'e ground Harris linen or ease- 
ment cloth aiethe materials ol wdiicli 
these are generally fashioned, and, 
of course, vv'a^hablc colours alone are 
used 

11 is said that the iridescent colours 
jirevaously mentioned will emerge Inumph- 
antly Irom the ordeal by laundry, a 
tact which is likely to add greatly to their 
jiopuLirity, and ensure for them a long 
jH'i'iod ol success 

None must licsitate to attemjDt the ai*t ol 
steiKiUmg at home, tor, vvath a very modest 
oiitlit, and with little or no artistic training, 
it IS quite possible to achieve work that wull 
piovc both decorative and valuable. Ol 
course, as m all woik w'orth doing, artistic 
taste and neatness of execution and linisli 
are essential for any real success. 



A fari'shaped needlc'case stencilled with scattered violets and edged with 
silver cord 
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Till', section of K\k.ry Woman's Kncycloi'acdia will piove 
taming a> it does practical and authoiitative articles on : 

of great inteiest to women, con- 

J'l ize 

Call ' Good and Pad Points 

Pa) lots 


t ’at / ant lei f 

Child ) £11 7 Pots 

Points 

>nnatl Ca^e Puds 

IhiiO III Dion J'ets 

Clothes 

/\^^eons 

/ ood lo) Pits 

St'oi/inx 

7 'he / >/ uhises of J\'ts 

JIoiv to It’dih 'Piitl'S 

//o70 to Exiuhit /VgJ 

At'iai It r 

OOt’d flsh^ Ctl.y £tl. 


FAMCY FKGEOHS AS PETS 

By F. J. S. CHATTERTON, Gold, Silver, and Bron/,c Medallist, Paris, 1910-11 

tit * athi ymi of J onl(y\ , I'n'ton\, a$ui Cai;< limi'^, 'Yuiii;i a( t/ii (>ntnti /ntf i nafionul Show, C > V'tfai PitltUf Mintinr Sotutt'tic\ 
I'/t iiitt u> s /'utuiiin I’iit J-Kiuit/U J'ou/lty tilth, Hon Su \ oAoh.ini.t < tub , on Ihe ^omniitUe oj MiiUi(t\ix Lolumbunan Sotuty, Indian 
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MAGPIES AND NUNS 

The Magpie Pigeon a Charming Pet— Description of the Bird— A Bath for Pigeons— The Nun 
Pigeon^ and How it Obtained its Name- -The Points of a Good Specimen — The Prices of these 

Birds — How to Buy Pigeons 


^HE magpie ])ige()n is one of the many 
varieties of laiicy pigeons known as 
German Toys 

It IS now a \cry poj^nlar variety, and bred 
by (piite a large nninber of ])igc()n fanciers 
in all parts ol the United Kingdom, as well 
as on the Continent. 

The name of tlie breed is no doubt domed 
from its similarity of colour and marking to 
the magpie [Vica rustica) ; the brilliant 
sheen on the black ])arts of its ])luinage 
reminding us of the lustrous colour on the 
wild magpie ol our woods 

Besides the black-and-white v.iriety, 
knowni as blacks, there are reds, yellows, 
blues, silvers and duns, all possessing white 
feathers on the same ])art of the body as the 
black-and-white variety. Their markings 
are identical, save that the bl.ick leathers 
arc rc])laced either by red or yellow , etc. 

The black-and-white variety is by far the 
most popular, and is generally considered the 
most beautitul. A Hock of black-and-white 
magpie pigeons makes an ornamental addi- 
tion to any country house, especially if the 
birds have their liberty 

In shape the mag]nc pigeon has greatly 
altered of late years, being bred longer m 
head and neck and slimmer in body 

Magpies arc a very good sjiecics of bird to 
kee]i as pets, especially for those who have 
not \'cry much spare time, as they arc of a 


hardy constitution, full of lile and energy, 
and keep themselves very neat and clean 
They arc also good jiarents, being careful 
and attentive to their young ones, so that 
their owner has no trouble with the retiring 
of the youngsters. For this re.ison magpies 
arc very oltcn used as “ feeders," or 
iostcr-parents, to rear the young of some 
ot the short-beaked varieties. 

A large ])an or metal tray, about six oi 
.seven inches deep, filled each morning wuth 
clean water, makes a ca])]tal bath for these 
birds, 'they will thoroughly enjoy a bath, 
and it will be the means of keeping them 
clean find healthy. 

The magjiie should be a very small and 
stylish jiigeon, having a rficy apjiearance, 
free from any coarseness. The beak should be 
pinky white and irec Irom any black streaks. 

The plumage of the head, neck, brcfist, 
back, saddle, and tail should be black — or 
coloured in the reds, yellows, etc - -and the 
remainder of the plumage a ])urc snowy 
white. The colour on the breast should 
finish with a sharp, clean-cut line extending 
from side to side, and be free from any breaks 
or unevenness. 

The saddle marking should also be clearly 
cut and equal on both shoulders, of a V-shape 
form. 

The marking throughout should be very 
clean, sharp, and even. 
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of a pure black ; 
and the beak should 
also be black. The 
curved feathers 
which stand away 
from the head 
should be pure 
white, and are 
known as the shell, 
or hood This is a 
very important 
point in a good nun, 
and should be as 
large and as even in 
shape as jiossiblc 
The sha]ic of the 
hood should be a 
perfect crescent, 
commencing at one 
side of the head at 
the back of the 
eye, and continuing 
round the back ol 
the head to the 
same position on 

The flights and tail should 1)C lairly long the other side These leathers should b(‘ 

and ne.it, th(‘ iormer lieing ii.iriow, and nicely curved, giving the hood the a])pe.irance 

carried ilose .ind i'oni]),u't c)f a shell 'I'he hood must sUind away from 

The head and neck sliould be long and the head, and not tome over the head like 
uarrow\ teihiucally described as snak\ , the the hood of a Jacobin jiigeoii 
eyewhiteor])e, 111. witha ne.it (wc cere, c)r run, The black in.uking under the thro, it and 
ol a blight rt'd ( olour, line in texture ; thighs. down the neck is calk'd the bib-m.arking 

legs, .and leet long .and thin, the two last 'I'his should be sharp and distinct, and of a 

ol .a bright led tolonr .and neat appe.araiue (om])lcte curve, coming up equallv on each 

'I'he taults usually met with in magpie side to the end of the hood 
pigeons ,ire bl.u k or st. lined be.iks, 
heads thick in trout .and flat on top, 
with a bit'.ik in the curve lornied 
by the he.id .ind bc'.ak , unevenness 
at the c'dges ot tlie bie.ast and saddle 
marking, bad colour ol eves, j>.vle 
eyc'-cere, and bkn k kaitheis cjii those 
])arts which should be ])iire white 
The nun pigeon is also a \c‘ry 
ne.it looking bird winch claims 
(pnte a large number of admireis 
'I'hese ])igeons aie ol a hardy con- 
stitution, and do not ncvcl .any 
spc*c lal care during wmter-time 
They are theretore l.ivouritccs with 
m.iny who keep jugeons as pets 
'I'lieie are thrc'e varietu's ol the 
nun jiigc'on, bl.icks, nals, and > cdlow s, 
and all are m.irked m the same 
m.i liner 

'I'hc'se ]iigeons aie siqiposc'd to 
have recx'uc'd their name iiom the 
head ot the black-and-white vaiiety 
ha\ing the ajqxMrance of being 
covered wath <i black \eil It is 
supjiosed that they origm.dlv came 
from Holland orCiermany, but they 
have been bred in this country tor 

many ye.irs. Like the magpie • -n 

pigeon, they aie often c kissed ^ ^ 

amongst the ("lerman Toys ' 

A good specimen bird should be 
of medium size The head should 




The black magpie pigeon (on the left) and the yellow magpie pigeon, two varieties of a most popular 
breed These birds are hardy and make excellent pets 


have ,'i round aiipearance and be 
of f.iir breadth, the feathers being 


A black^and'white nun pigeon This variety derives its name from a fancied 
resemblance of its markings to the dress of a nun Regularity of marking is, there- 
fore, an important point 
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It is no easy matter to breed birds with 
perfect hoods and good, clean-cut bibs ; but 
it is a fascinating hobby, for a really good 
bird IS very pretty, and well repays the fancier 
for any trouble spent in its production. 

The eye should be while or pearl, sur- 
rounded by a neat eye-cere of fine texture. 

Another difficulty of the breeder is to get 
all the flight feathers black. Some birds have 
six black flight feathers on each wing, and 
some eight or nine Others wall lie found to 
h'civc five or six on one wing, and eight or 
nine on the other wing This docs not look 
well. What is desired is ten black flights in 
each wing Failing this, an equal number of 
black feathers in each wing. 

It IS important in breeding nuns to be sure 
that one of the birds has a good number of 


black flight feathers, otherwise, if two birds 
both short of black flight feathers are mated 
together, their progeny will, no doubt, fail 
even more than their parents in this point 

Before buying any of these birds, it is 
advisable to handle them to sec if any foul, 
or incorrect, feathers have been removed. 
This is .sometimes done by un.scrupulous per- 
.sons, but can easily be clctcctcd by opening 
out each wing and counting the flight feathers. 

Good black magpie jiigeons command very 
high ])riccs, but nice .stock birds can be 
obtained from about a guinea a pair, and 
coloured ones for about the same price. 

Nuns can be bought from about eighteen 
shillings a pair. The most satisfactory way 
IS to purchase them from a fancier who makes 
a speciality of the breed. 



THE COLLIE 


By K. D. FARRAR, Breeder and Exhibitor 

Man^s Oldest Animal Friend — A Sagacious Puppy — The Various Kinds of Collies — What a Good 
Collie Should Look Like — An Unmerited Reproach — Character of the Collie — Collies that have Cost 

Four Figures — Some Famous Collies 


of the earliest duties of the dog has 
^ been to help man wuth his flocks and 
herds So the dog which at ])resent re])resents 
man’s old ally is one that merits much lionour 

The modern .sheejidog, under his varmus 
guises of rough-coated collie, smooth collie, 
old English shecjidog, or liobtailed collie, 
Scotch bearded collie, and even the diminu- 
tive but hard 3^ and clever Shetland .sheejidog, 
IS the worthy representative of one of the 
most ancient, most useful, and certainl}' 
most intelligent of the dog race His 
assistance, moreover, is not confined to the 
work of sheep-driving and collecting , he is 
equally useful to the herdsman, especially^ it 
of the old Engli.sh .sheepdog, or “ bobtail,” 
species. 

I'rue, he is bred chiefly nowaday^s for the 
show bench, and is esteemed for jiersonal 
qualities that his ancestors recked nothing 
of comp£ired with skill in their work Never- 
theless, there is no reason to suppose that a 
]mre-bred collie cannot fulfil the natural 
duties of the sheepdog, if trained for the 
purjiose 

Mr. Aubrey Hopwood, the well-known 
breeder, relates a story that proves the 
truth of this assertion. A ” bobtail,” or 
old English sheepdog, puppy of famous 
winning strain, was given away to a dairy 
farmer, as, owing to a physical defect, he 
could not be .shown He was, while still a 
pup, given charge of a small herd ot cows, 
and m a short time was able to go out, 
collect the animals, and then drive each one 
into her own special stall He never allowed 
any change of jilace, and when his charges 
were safely housed, would sit on guard by 
them tiU relieved. 


To the })ublic the best-known and most 
admired variety ot the clan is the rough- 
htured collie, particularly^ of the s<ible-and- 
wdiite .sort His majestic yet refined beaut y^ 
and stately^ yet kindly^ demeanour appe.il 
to even the ” undoggy ” His smooth 
brother, who has no kindly coat to hide any 
faults of contour, is far behind him in l<ivour, 
w'hile the shaggy abundance, wnth its con- 
sequent grooming, of the bobtail’s covering 
deter many from buyang one ol the most 
sagacious and noble-minded dogs we have 
The tiny Shetlander is as yet too rarely seen 
in this country to be reckoned with apart 
\s lar as his general tyqie and si/e arc con- 
cerned, it IS merely necessary to say that he 
should be as exact a copy m miniature as 
possible of the rough-coated collie. 

To confine ourselves therefore to the 
collie jnirc and simple There arc two chid 
v^lrlctles, classified, according to coat, as 
rough or smooth, though a third can be 
included if we reckon the curious blue merle, 
or “maiblcd” dogs, rough and smooth, 
since classes are provided for them Merles 
are most commonly^ found in the smooth 
variety They arc distinguished by having 
one or both eyes china blue in colour. 

It is not generiilly known that a collie 
» can be used as a sporting dog as well as a 
herd dog. Indeed, his all-round qualities 
arc so excellent that Major Richardson 
has found them the best breed for training 
for ambulance work in time of war. 

The points of a jierfcct collie may'- be 
shortly summarised as follows * 

Skull : flat, tapering tow ards the eyes, 
with only a slight depression at the top. 
The cheeks should not be prominent, nor 
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should the muzzle be snipy, though of fair 
length, and tapering towards the nOse, which 
should be black 

I'hc mouth should contain sound, large, 
and level teeth, and the jaws should be 
clcan-cut and strong. 

Eyes are most important, as giving the 
correct expression 'I'licy should be medium 
sized, set rather obliquely, full ol alertness 
and intelligence, yet not fierce. “ Wise '' is a 
good term to describe their ajipearance. 

Ears should be small, set on the top of 
tlie head, not at the side, thrown back in 
rejiose, but when alert, c,arricd half erect, 
with tlic tips slightly drooping. 

Neck should be jiowcrful, fairly long, and 
somewhat arched 

Lef’s : the lore legs should be straight and 
muscular, neither in nor out at elbows 
'fhe hind legs also should be muscukir. The 


feet should be oval in shape, with w'cll- 
icidded soles and nicely arched toes The 
11 nd feet are less arched than the front 
ones. 

Tail, which should be fairly long, should 
be carried low with a slight upward “ swirl ** 
at the end. When excited it is raised, but not 
curled over the back. 

Coal should be wry dense, and double — 
that is, soft underneath, w ith a harsh outer 
coat. It should be abundant in mane and 
trill, but the face and tips of the ears shouhl 
be smooth The lore legs should be well 
leathered, also the hind legs abo\'c the 
hocks, but less so below'. Colour is im- 
material, though sable-and-w'hite is perhaps 
the most popular 

General A ppearance : that of a lithe, active 
dog, racy rather than cloddy, a type of 
activity, grace, strength, and intelhgence. 


In height, dog.s should be from 22 to 24 
inches at shoulder, and bitches from 20 to 
22 inches. 

The smooths differ only in the one point 
of coat, which, though hard and dense, 
should be quite smooth. 

Character 

The collie is sometimes stigmatised as 
treacherous This is a libel He is cer- 
tainly highly sensitive and nervous, and. if 
irritated or alarmed, is apt to snap, from 
sheer nervousness But, treated jiropcrly, 
and brought up in the country rather than 
in a large town, he is indeed a canine gentle- 
man. Ills manners are exquisite and his 
intelligence only equalled by his devotion. 
He should be trained early to leave sheep 
alone, unless required as a worker Other- 
wise. his ediK ation may run on the usual 
lines. For sagacity 
he IS unrivalled 

Prices 

As in most large 
breeds, prices are 
alisLirdly low when 
the cost of rearing 
IS considered A 
five - pound note 
will puichasea nice 
jiup of a few' months 
old, though not “ a 
certain winner” 
When the breed 
enjoyed its 
‘‘doggish day,” 
huge prices w'ere 
realised for the best 
sablc-and- white and 
tncoloured speci- 
mens. Mr Megson 
for 

A 1 etchley Wonder, 
and ;^i,()oo to the 
wx*ll - known Mr 
Stretch for the great 
Ormskirk Emerald, 
truly the most 
jiopular of his race, 
and ;£i,ooo tor Southport Perfection, w^hom 
he considered the ideal collie Squire of Tytton 
went to America (where go most good dogs 
beiore their death) for 1,250. Amongst 
other collies of fame are Champions Wishaw 
l.cader, Anfield Model, Sappho of Tytton, 
Parbold Ihccolo, and Woodmansterne 
Tartan. The names of breeders of good 
collies are legion, amongst them being the 
E^cv Hans F. Hamilton, two of whose 
dogs W'ere sold for four figures, Mr. Tom 
Stretch, Mr. Megson, Mr. Tait, Mr. Hugo 
Ainscough , and amongst the fanciers of 
the smooths should be mentioned Lady 
Alexander, IVIr. Clegg, and Mr. Wallace. 

The pretty little Shetlander is at present 
new to the ‘‘ fancy,” and his chief supporters 
arc T.ady Marjorie Cordon, the Countess 
of Aberdeen, Mr. Loggie, and Mr. Donald 
Hunter. 



A beautiful pri7e<winnin8 collie, " Woodmansterne Sylvia," A thousand pounds has often been paid for a 
famous dog of this handsome and intelligent breed. The sablc'and'white variety is, perhaps, most popular 

PIuXoK, spurt and (igut ral 
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In this important section of Evkrv Woman’s Knovclop.i^dia cvx'ry aspect of dress is beini^ dealt 
with liy practical and experienced writers. The history of dress fiom earliest times is told, and 
practical and useful information given in : 


Home Dressmaking 


How to Cut Paitei ns 
Methods of Stlf-uieasu) e- 

7U€Ut 

Colour Cent) ads 

Boots and Shoes 

Chou e 

Ho 7V to Kifp m (lood Coiiditi 
IIow to Soften Lt athet ^ < i, . 


Home 7'ailorini^ 

J\ep) c ^eniatii'e Fa ^ hions 
lumey F>}is^ 

Altcraium of Clothes, etc. 

Furs 

C hou c 

Howto /\ese/7’/\ et(. 
Jhno to Fetid d lands 


Millinery 

Ju’swn^ in Hat Frimminq 
Hoii) to J/ahe a Shape 
How to Cm I I' cat hers 
Flowers^ Hatpin Colours, etc. 

Gloves 

Chou e 

Cleaning, et< . 

Jewellery, etc. 


THIS CHARM OF THE SASH 


By I2DITH NEPHAN 

An Essentially Feminine Addition to a Dress— When and How a Sash Should be Worn— An 
Embroidered Sash for Evening Wear — Ways in Which it May be Arranged — Rose and Forget-me- 
not Design — A Sash for a Velvet Gown — Suggestions for Sashes for Children’s Frocks 


■yHK elegant simplietty ol 
* a seish seems to con- 
jure up a vision of tlic 
ideal woman, the word is 
so distinctly leminmc. In 
S])ite of many arguments 
to the contrary, after all, 
it IS the trait of w^omanli- 
ness that is most to be 
admired in the lair st*x. 

For many generations 
women both of the East 
and West have loved a 
sash. The piquant 
Japanese maiden in her 
gay, silk embroidered 
kimono makes a bewitch- 
ing figure in her sash wnth 
its picturesque butterfly 
bow. We glance at some 
of the old masterpieces, 
and realise that many of 
the famous belles of a 
bygone day fully appre- 
ciated the fascination of 
that vivid touch of colour 
around their slender 
waists. 

A sash docs accentuate 
beautiful lines, but, 
frankly, a sash, pure anci 
simple, should never be 
worn by those who desire 
to hide unattractive points, 
n £8 



A sash end embroidered in a floral design, finished 
with a fringe of sequins and silver beads 


A sash, in its way, is a 
glory — li beautiful silk\' 
fabric, which cnresscs the 
figure But it is not kind 
to the woman who is 
clumsily built, unless 
cunningly raised upwards, 
when it IS not so scvx'rc to- 
wards unshapely contours 

Worn in its graceful 
simjilicity around the 
waist, with a bow or loops 
behind, a sash requires 
care in adjustment, and 
then it will suit the 
majority of women to jier- 
lection. 

Thcie are so many ways 
of wearing a sash that at 
times it almost loses its 
individuality. Sometimes 
twisted around the waist, 
the sash is drawn through 
a buckle of dull gold, or 
through a buckle made of 
ribbon or chiflon and 
fastened down, it forms 
a sort of drapery at the 
side of the gown. Another 
mode is to twist it twice 
around the waist ; it is then 
draw n u pwards, and 
fastened to form a butterfly 
bow in front of the corsage. 


1 s 
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Pale pink mallard floss in two or three 
shades may be used for the mimosa design, 
and the soft grey-green for the foliage. The 
entire design may be worked in satin-stitch, 
or the leaves and the stems may be simply 
worked in satm-stitch round their edges, 
whilst the stems can be worked in simple 
chain-stitch, that favourite stitch for line 
work. 

When the work is completed, the embroi- 
dery should be pressed at the back with a 
cool iron. The ribbon may be lined with wide 
])ink taffetas, if desired. The waist length 
must be gathered each end, and made to fit 
the waist gracefully. 

It should be noticed if a high-waisted or a 
scrni-long-waisted effect best suits the figure, 
this being, after all, only a question of ad- 
lustmcnt to individual taste and fancy. The 
loops and ends .are now fastened on the right- 
hand side of the silk used for the waist, and 
hooks and eyes will fasten the sash neatly 
into position 

An old ])asle buckle looks charming 
fastened in the centre ol the two loops behind, 
if drawn through a small piece of the rose- 
])ink taffetas. 


Still another 
and o p u 1 a r 
method of 
wearing a sash 
IS that of twist- 
ing it twice 
around the 
waist and then 
carelessly 
fastening it at 
one side, but 
rather forward 
towards the 
front of the 
waist - line \ 
sash of this 
description is 
usually finished 
off at the ends 
with a deep 
silk fringe 
But all these 
methods must 
be adapted to 
suit the modes 
of the moment 
and the indi- 
V i d u a 1 
f a n c 3^ 
of the 
wearer 
T h e 
embroi- 
d e r 3' 
needle 
can ]ilay 
a most 
I i m p o r - 

A length of soft ribbon to encircle the tailt part 
waist may be daintily embroidered in a in the 
floral design The end can be drawn | ^ , 

through a prettv buckle glOrinc a- 

tion of 

the sash The paint-brush ma3^ also ! 
add to its beauty 

hirst of all, we will consider the 
possibilities of a sash for evening 
wear The gown with which it is 
intended to be worn may be of pale 
rose taffetas, and its sole trimming a | 
sash 

'I'he embroidery ma3' cither be 
worked on a l.iirly wide sash ribbon 
Ol on to a soft, supple silk or satin 
There is nothing more unattractive 
than a harsh. un3aelding silk or satin 
tor a sash It hangs in stiff, unbeaii- 
tilul loops, and reminds one of the 
good little girl in a stiffly start hed 
muslin frock, with the thick silk sash 
that IS so reminiscent ot the crude 
Vit torian period 

Two 3^ards of junk taffetas ribbon | 
wall make a charming sash for a rose 
taffetas gowai Cut a length to encircle 
tlie waist, also tw o lengths wuth which 
to form two small upward loops wath 
long ends St. imp a design of mimosa I 
and orchid-like flow’crs on to the silk for 

the waist, as well as Clich end of the rib- ff ot » ^ hemmed with a row of fancy 1 

effect IS very hght. An embroidered design in delicate colours r 

bons which form the ends of the sash. * vvith the gown worn must not be omitted 
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This design will look very beautiful if used 
on a pale apricot satin sash. The flowers may 
be worked in soft yellows and in delicate 
shades of mauve, with the softest shades of 
green for the leaves and stems. The loops 
and ends will look equally effective if 
fastened at the side. 

A very elegant sash for the ball-gown of a 
debutante may be made of soft satin. A 
design of roses and forget-me-nots is stamped 
on to the satin for the waist and on to the 
ends of the sash. The roses arc worked 
thickly m satin-stitch 
m ivory mallard floss ; 
the leaves and ten- 
drils are also worked 
in white 

Pale blue is con- 
sidered to be luckv by 
man^T^, and it certainly 
seems a very sweet 
and beautiful colour 
with white. 'Ihc 
forget - me - nots are 
therefoHi embroidered 
in minute and scin- 
tillating beads of pale 
blue, thercb}^ adding 
the necessary touch 
of colour which is so 
attractive. 

A sash of narrow' 
ribbon in a bisdiit 
shade, heavil}’ embroi- 
dered in sliadcs ol 
rose, la, vender, and 
green, looks most de- 
lightful on a biscuit- 
coloured afternoon 
g o w n. This sash 
almost loses its indi- 
viduality as a sash, 
as it is jiasscd round 
the corsage and runs 
down the side of the 
gowm, where it is held 
in })osition with two 
handsome biscuit- 
coloured silk tassels 

Pale blue satin rib- 
bon makes an ideal 
sash for an artistic 
velvet rest gow n, also 
of pale blue. These 
beautiful rest gowms 
are a delightful excuse 
for artistic possibili- 
ties. Blue birds 
embroidered after the 
method of Japanese 
embroidery look exquisite on such a sash. 
The beaks of the birds should be composed 
of gold thread, and the ends of the sash 
(worn at the side) are most effective when 
finished off with a dull gold fringe. 

Butterflies are also an effective decoration. 
The centre ol the sash can have a large 
butterfly, with smaller ones each side , it may 
also have butterflies embroidered in gradu- 
ated sizes on the ends. Such a design should 


be worked on a soft satin ribbon or on to a 
supple taffetas silk. White is at all times an 
effective background. The butterflies should 
be worked in all the many lovely shades of 
one distinct colour, such as blue, rose, mauve, 
yellowy or maize, or even green. 

Sequins and beads add to the beauty of the 
butterfly sash when it is for evening wear, 
and, indeed, it makes a beautiful adornment 
for a simple but well-cut evening gown. 

For those who arc at home with the paint- 
brush, painted sashes are delightful. A spray 


of wild roses in all their delicate colouring 
looks very delightful on white silk for a sash, 
whilst “ l^a France ” roses m their gorgeous 
not of colour are most etfcctive on a soft 
green satin. This sash would look very 
charming on a gow n of the same shade. 

A ratiier quick method oi embellishing a 
sash is to stamp or sketch a floral design on 
to the pieces of silk or satin, and tint the 
centres in body colour. This is quite ea.sy 



An embroidered silk sash is a charming addition to an otherwise plain gown Drawn through a buckle 
on one side, with tiny butterfly bows, the end's fall gracefully down, and can be weighted with crystal 

or silver fringe 
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work. Mix a little rose madder with Chinese 
white, and neatly fill in the centres of the 
flowers , rather large flowers are best for 
this purpose. Tint the leaves with green, 
which has also been mixed with a little 
Chinese white. When this is dry, proceed 
with the embroidery. 

The jictals of the flowers are simply out- 
lined in effective shades of rose, and the 
stems and leaves are outlined in delicate 
shades of green. A more elaborate method 
IS that ot using satin-stitch instead of the 
more sim]de chain or stem stitch. But these 
simple stitches must not be despised, for 
quite beautiful and elaborate results have 
been gained when they have been employed 
by ex])erienced lingers. An artistic mind can 
evolve truly beautiful designs in simple line 
work. 

Sashes tar Children 

Delightful sashes may be embroidered for 
children ; they make charming additions to 
simple little dresses and to the much-revered 
“ ]iarty frock." For a white silk washing 
sash nothing looks better than conventional 
circles and sjirays embroidered in washing 
filoselle. Sashes of this kind arc best not 
made up, but left in one straight length to 


tie at the side or back, as they are much 
easier to iron when left in their native 
simplicity. 

Daisies and Violets 

For best wear, a pretty sash is one on 
which simple daisies are embroidered, 
arranged as a daisy chain, all the way up the 
ends of the sash and round the waist. " The 
daisy chain sash " is effective in pale blue, 
the daisies worked in white mallard floss, 
wuth a touch of yellow for the centres. The 
leaves, when worked on a pale blue back- 
ground, look well when rather a grey-green 
filoselle IS used. The flowers are worked in 
satin-stitch, and the leaves and stems look 
light and pretty when sim])ly outlined. 

Violets scattered one by one on pale 
mauve ribbon make a dainty sash for a 
child. The leaves of the design must also be 
stamped or sketched singly, as if carelessly 
scattered on to the ribbon. 

Dog-daisics arranged in the same delight- 
fully careless manner are most effective, 
especially when worked on to a soft green 
satin or ribbon. 

The uses of the sash are truly many and 
varied, whilst its charm and beauty are 
as potent now as in the days of romance 


ALTERING EVENING DRESSES 

A Dress That Becomes Its Wearer — Renovations Often Prove More Successful Than the Original 
Gown— Necessity of Cleaning— Use of Veilings — The Tunic — Lace and Chiffon Coatees — The 

Choice of a Waistbelt 


IN December a new evening gown is gener- 
* ally imperative, when the festivities of 
the Christmas season are m the near future. 

Not only must new evening dresses be 
pl.inned, but it behoves us to bring up to date 
those of jiast days which are too good to throw 
away, and yet cannot be used without some 
alteration. 

FNx'iy good dresser knows full well that 
occasionally a dress, ordered with care and 
due considciation as regards cut and colour- 
ing, IS nevertheless a failure. 

It IS very mysterious, and no one c«in tell 
the subtle reason why Iroin the lirst we have 
disliked a dress. We have felt it does not 
become us, and we never feel at our case, 
nor at our best in it. 

Piobably filty rc*isons combine towards 
this undesirable result, and wc do not propose 
to <inalvse them The fact remains that 
often an unsatisfactory gow n is, in its second 
incarnation, a brilliant success. Some bold 
readjii.stment, .some addition of coloui or 
material, has perhaps been just what it 
wanted, and to the end of its life we delight 
in the once despised gown, and know' that it 
is doing its best for us at last. 

It is with a light heart, therefore, that wc 
commence the rcnov'ation of our evening 
dresses, knowing a surprise may be in store 
for us, and the second life of the gown may, 
perchance, prove a merrier one than the 
first. 


It IS probable that the hem of the light 
satin, or brocade, which has served as a 
dinner or dance dress will have suffered most 
.severely. Kv'cn the perfect housemaid cannot 
prevent London smuts from resting on the 
floor, and there is nothing worse for tlic edge 
ol a dress than the over- waxing of floors. 

A Visit to the Cieaners 

We strongly advusc that the whole dress 
.should visit the cleaners For lour to eight 
.shillings, according to the elaboration of the 
dress, any frock can be dry cleaned, without 
unpicking, and if of satin or brocade the 
result IS satisfactory Before sending, the 
bottom hem should be unsewn, as it can 
then be cleaned more easily, and re-hcmming 
on its return gives a freshness not otherw ise 
attainable. 

II the dress dales back to the time w'hen a 
glace foundation slip or skirt w^as used 
beneath the satin, we should advise its re- 
moval, as the process of dry cleaijing has a 
bad effect on glace silk, rendering it very 
liable to crack. 

When the dress is returned from the cleaner, 
usually in about a week’s time, it wull be 
found, probably, that round the w'aist and 
hips the satin wall look slightly rubbed and 
roughened. This arises partly from wear, 
and partly from the extra attention required 
by the clean ng process at such soiled places. 

The presjnt fashion of wearing a tunic is 




Nothing is more adapteble than the tunic when altering evening gowns. Edged with fine silver galon or fringe, or gathered into a 
band of fur, a tunic overdress offers numberless opportunities for individual taste 
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most opportune for the renovator. If the 
dress be of pale blue satin, then chiffon or 
mousseline de soie of the same shade, in 
palest grey, or faint green, will make a 
charming tunic . Its soft, straight folds should 
reach well below the knee, and it should be 
weighted at the bottom with a drop crystal 
fringe. With the bottom re-hemmed, the 
skirt will be complete. 

A smart bodice of the same chiffon drawn 
up over the satin foundation will make the 
bodice, while the crystalline fringe should be 
repeated round the 
decolletage, or the 
edge of the sleeves 
A girdle of soft silk 
of the colour of the 
chiffon, with hand- 
some teissels to 
match, or of the 
crystal beads, will 
be a good addition, 
and give an up-to- 
dtite note 

Occasionally the 
satin slip needs to 
lie entirely veiled, 
and this can be done 
with complete suc- 
cess, and a new note 
struck if two folds 
of chiffon are used 
of different colours. 

For example, if 
the iindcr-skirt is ol 
])ink, a deeper rose 
and pale silver grey 
c h 1 ff o n s can be 
] )laced one above 
another with ex- 
tremely good effect. 

Pale heliotrope and 
white over faintest 
])ink arc also nice 
combinations. 

A narrow hem ot 
velvet ribbon or fur 
gives weight at the 
bottom, where the 
chiffon should be 
gathered in and 
stitched to the 
under-dress 

Fur IS extremely 
useful in renova- 
tions. The nar- 
rowest widths are 
used, a mere sug- 
gestion being showm round the decolletage 
and on the sleeves. Any dark-coloured 
]K‘ltry is most becoming to the skin, and the 
f.iir girl will .be wise to use it with dis- 
ci ction. 

In renovating an evening gowm which is 
made of diaphanous material, it is possible 
to give it a new' lease of life, and to freshen 
it by mounting it on a fresh silk or satin slip. 
Let us suppose w'e have had a white mous- 
seliiic de soie evening dress, which, after 
being cleaned, still looks all right, though 


frayed at the bottom and dull, besides being 
a little old-fashioned. 

Get some soft Liberty satin of a very pale 
green shade, of which to make a simple 
short skirt. Place the white chiffon over, 
cutting it so that it hangs as a tablier, back 
and front. Edge it with a fine silver gaion 
to keep it down, and join with silver cord 
in lattice pattern at the sides, so that the 
back and front apron effects are united. 
Use the same silver gaion for strap sleeves, 
adding ones of green satin of chemise length . 

If desired, make 
the bodice of the 
white chiffon, drawn 
over the green satin, 
with a broad piece 
of silver net or lace 
as a swathe for the 
waist. 

There is much to 
be done with a little 
coat effect in reno- 
vating a home 
evening dress, or in 
giving a touch of 
freshness to a well- 
worn skirt. Short 
coatees with box- 
pleated, short- 
waisted effects, are 
worn as well as the 
long, semi - fitting 
transparent coat of 
mousseline de soie 
or filet lace. 

The length of the 
coat for evening 
w ear should depend 
on the condition of 
the skirt to be 
utilised. If the skirt 
has really seen its 
be.st days, then the 
coat should be long 
Such a, garment 
should fasten in 
front. The elbow^ 
sleeves loose, 
trimmed with inser- 
tion, are pretty 
The same lace might 
be used for the semi- 
filling at the throat 
A coarse embroi- 
dery on filet net 
skirt that makes an ornamen- 
tal coat, to which a 
belt of bright moss green libbon, or old rose 
velvet, makes a pretty addition. 

Never was there a greater choice of 
materials at the disposal of the woman who 
takes delight, not only in planning her new^ 
frocks, but also altering those already in 
wear. And this at small cost, for some of 
the happiest results can be obtained with 
fabrics and trimmings whose price is in no 
w'ay measured by their effect. Remnants 
picked up by the discerning woman at sales 
are invaluable when renovations are in hand. 



A Uce coat is most useful in a renovation scheme worn with a 
has lost Its first freshness, or has been altered 
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PRACTICAIL LESSONS IN TAILORING 

FOR HOME WORKERS AND OTHERS 

Continued from 34gj, Part zg 

By M. PRINCE BROWNE 

Examiner in Dressmaking^, Tailoring^ E'tenih Pattern ModcPin^, Plain Neenlcztwrk and Milhnery, 0 / the Teachers 
in Training at the Unwcrsiiy College of South Wale\ and Monmouthshire ^ Cardiff^ 'I he London 'Technical Examination^ 
Centre^ etc, Authot oj “ Up-io'date Dresscutting and Drafting f also “ 'The Pi actual ll'oil of Diessmaktng and '1 ailoring. 

THIRTIETH LESSON. A COMFORTABLE TRAVELLING COAT^concIuded 

To Cut and Sew Fur — To ** Face the Collar and Revers of a Coat with Fur — To Line a Coat with 

Fur — To Cut the Pattern for the Collar 


f F the coat is made of tweed or blanket cloth, 
^ and not lined, the raw edges ot the turn- 
ings must be cut off evenly, and either 
bound or ** faced** with lute ribbon or 
Prussian binding, which must be “ eased 
on, so as not to interfere with the set of the 
seams ; the raw edge of the turning at the 
bottom and the facing ol the fronts must 
also be “faced** with cither the ribbon or 
binding. 

If the coat is not lined throughout, it may 
be done half way down, to 
well below the waist. This 
short lining is put into the 
coat in the same way as a 
full length lining is done ; 
the only difference is that 
it IS left loose round the 
bottom, and finished off 
by a narrow hem, turned 
up on the inside. Even 
it the cocit IS not lined at 
all, the sleeves arc fre- 
quently lined with satin, 
silk, or tailor's lining, and 
they then sliji on over 
the dress so much more 
easily. 

If the coat is made of a 
reversible cloth, the turn- 
ings must be cut off very 
evenly, and the thickness 
graduated by the under 
turning being cut off 
narrower than the upper 
one, thus avoiding needless 
thickness at the edge. The 
raw edge must then be 
neatly hernngboned to 
the inside of the coat with 
silk to match. 

The turned-up edge at 
the bottom of the coat, and 
the facings of the fronts, 
etc., must also be cut off 
quite evenly, and herring- 
boned down. 

The collar, revers, and 
cuffs (if any) are usually 
“faced'* with the reverse 
side of the cloth. 

Whether the coat is to 
be lined or not, the canvas 
interlining must be put in 
down the fronts and 
through the revers, the 
“ bridle " put down the 



With the coIIat buttoned round the tnroat as shown in 
this illustration, foil protection is afforded against storm 
and rain 


*‘ crease edge," and the revers padded, also a 
strip ol linen put down the fronts, to 
strengthen them for the buttons and button- 
holes. Join up the fitting scams, and face 
the fronts and revers of the coat. 

To Cut the Pattern for the Collar 

Cut a strip of paper twenty-six inches long 
and four inches wide, fold it in half ; 
liom the fold cut it, curving gradually to 
the end to llic shape sliown in Diagram i, 
for the top and ioi* the bottom ot the collar, 
and round the ends. 

From the fold, measure 
and mark on the top edge 
Ihiif the neck mcasiire- 
iiu'nt ol the person for 
wliom the coal is being 
made. Measure do\\n th(i 
told oiKi null, make a 
maik, und tioiu it draw 
a ‘'iighllv cuivmg line to 
tout li the mark on the toji 
edge denoting the neck 
measure mem . 

Mark through this line 
to the uudortold ol the 
paper with a tracing- 
whecl. This line gives 
the ** crease edge " divid- 
ing the ‘‘stand" liom 
the "fall" of the collar. 
Open the paper, and it 
should then aiipear as in 
Diagram 2. 

N.B. — ^Thc reason that 
this collar is cut so mucli 
longer than an ordinary 
(ollar is, to allow oi its 
lapping over when the 
coat is closed in front, 
and the collar turned up 
and buttoned round the 
neck, as shown in the 
illustration. 

Cut the French canvas 
— on the cross — to the net 
size of the paper, and 
wheel thiougli tlu; line — 
fertile "stand" — ^to mark 
it on the canvus. 

Cut Iwo pieces of cloth 
for lining and " facing " 
the collar on the straight, 
along the cut edge, allow- 
ing sufficient for turnings 
all round. 

Tack the canvas — ^with 
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lon^ stitches — over the wrong side of one piece 
of the cloth, neatly run round the line for the 
** crease edge ” of the stand, and draw the 
thread rather tight to keep it from stretching, 
and fasten it off securely. Pad, make, put 
on, and *' face ” the collar, as already in- 
structed. Make the “ patch ” pockets, and 
put them on, line the coat (if it is to be lined), 
make and put in the sleeves. 

If neither the 

^ COCLIWL 

^ S-eHi /J* *' 


coat nor the sleeves 
arc lined, the turn- 
ings round the arm- 
holes must be cut 
even and bound 
with lute ribbon, 
or a strip of silk 
lut on the cross. 

If the cloth is a 




•fc 

Diagram I Partem of collar folded 
in half, and cut. curving gradually 
to the shape shown here 


reversible one, the turning of the cofi/ must be 
cut narrower than that of the sleeve, and the 
1 liming of the latter must be neatly herring- 
boned down to the coal. 

If the sleeves only arc lined — ^the lining 
must be turned in — the fulness (if any) 
gathered, or pleated, to the size of the 
sleeve, and the lining neatly felled round 
ihe armhole to the coat, covering the turn- 
ings of the cloth. Make the buttonholes on 
both the right and left side of the coat, so 
that the coat can be buttoned over cither 
side, and work a buttonhole at each end of 
the collar, and on each re vers, in the position 
shown in the illustration. Sew on the 
buttons to correspond 

N.B. — After working the buttonholes in 
the rovers and collar in the usual way, a 
good tailor would work them over again on 
the under side, so that when buttoned up 
at the neck, the wrong side of the button- 
hole should look the same as the right. 


To-r 



of Covuwn 


Diagram 2 Showing collar opened to its full width 
How to Cut and 5ew Fur 

Some of the readers of this magazine 
may like to " face ” the collar and re vers ot 
then coats with fur, and be glad of in- 
structions for the correct way of doing it. 

Fur should never be cut with scissors, as 
they cut the hairs and spoil the fur. A 
sharp penknife must always be used for the 
purpose, and the fur cut from the wrong 
side. 

It the collar, cuffs, etc., are to be cut 
Irom a large piece of fur, place it wrong side 
upixjrmost on a board or table, draw the 
exact shape and size of the pieces required, 
on the skin with a pencil, and then cut 
through the outlme carefully with the knife ; 
rest the right wrist firmly on the skin to hold 
it down, and with the left hand raise the fur 
whilst cutting it slightly from the table, so 
as to cut through the skin only, and not 


the hair. If the worker has not a large 
enough piece of fur from which to cut what 
she requires, any number of small pieces can 
be joined together without showing, if care- 
full) done — ^the outline traced, and then 
cut. 

In joining the pieces together, care must 
of course be taken to place them with the 
fur all running the same way. 

If the fur has a thick skin, it should be 
sewn with waxed thread, or if thin, strong 
waxed silk. 

The wax is used to strengthen the thread 
or silk, makes them slip through the work 
easily, and prevents tearing the skin. 

To join pieces of fur together, cut the 
edges even, hold the two pieces to be joined 
(with the fur facing inside), and the edges 
of the skin level. 

With the needle push any hairs that 
project, down between the two edges (so 
that they may not be caught m with the 
stitches). 

N.B. — The hairs must on no account be 
cut off. 

Sew the raw edges of the skin neatly and 
strongly together, using a rather coarse 
needle, and waxed thread or silk, making 
the same stitch as that used in plain needle- 
work. 

To “Face** the Collar 

Cut the fur from the finished collar, 
allowing for a turning all round, tack it on , 
turn the fur over the edge, and tack it, fell 
the edge of the skin to the cloth, holding a 
piece of card in the left hand tightly down 
over the hair to keep it out of the way, so 
that none of it may be caught m with the 
stitches. 

The revers are faced " in the same way, 
and the Imiiig is turned in and idled round 
the neck over the fur. 

To Line a Coat with Fur 

Each piece must be cut exactly the size 
of the various pieces of the finished coal ; no 
extra is required lor turning for it, or for the 
sleeves ; the raw edges are all sewn together, 
and the fur Iming is then put in in one 
piece. 

It is felled into the coat all round tlie 
bottom, down the fronts, and round the 
neck. If it IS a very thin skin, the edge can 
be turned in before it is felled. A very narrow 
turning is sufficient. 

Even if the coat is lined with fur, it by no 
means follows that the sleeves must be lined 
with it — either satin or tailor’s lining is fre- 
quently preferred — and if extra warmth is 
required an interlining of domet can be 
used 

Heavy cloth coats are sometimes made 
with raw edges, but this can only be done 
when a very good, thick, and closely woven 
cloth is used. The edges of the seams, eti' , 
must, of course, be cut perfectly even, and 
very sharp scissors are used by tailors for this 
purpose — not a knife. 

It IS not, however, advisable for any but 
an experienced worker to attempt this style 
of coat. 
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1 This suction of Every Wovian\ Kncvci.op.kdia forms a practical and lucid guide to the main 1 

branches of needlework. It is 

fully illustrated by diagrams and 

photographs, and, as in other 

sections of this book, the directions given are put tu a practical test before they are printed. Among I 

the subjects dealt with are • 



Ei/ihroidcj V 

A nt/ling 

Barnino with a Seivin^ 

hnihionicied Collin'! and 

C 'ro( het 

Mai lime 

Blouse^ 

Bniidui<^ 

What can be done 'ivith 

Laie Ifori' 

A) t J\i/clnvofk 

Bibbon 

l)i luvn 'l luiad ICork 

rim n Nt edUnvot k 

German Af>pliqub W'oik 

7 aliiniii 

Bn \cnts 

Alono^^nim 

Nellin^i^ 

Seiviiiii Maihntes 

1 eti.^ ell. 


MISTLETOE AND HOLLY 

CHRISTMASSY DESIGNS FOR DECORATIVE EMBROIDERY 


How to Secure Models — Studying Direct from Nature — Sprays of Holly- 

Adapted to Decorative Purposes 


■How Mistletoe can be 



NYONE who possesses a little 
knowledge ol drawing will 
find endless possibilities in 
design and decorative work. 
The simple plants and flowers 
within the reach of all of us 
may 



be adapted suc- 
cessfully to almost 
every variety of 
ornament. 

Tn the winter 
holly and mistletoe 
are not only e^isy 
to obtain, but also 
extremely suitable 
for suggesting em- 
broidery designs. 

In the first place, 
it is well to make 
careful drawings 
from the particular 
sprays selected. 

These are the 
greatest help, for 
unless the growth 
of the plant is 
understood designs 
are apt to look 
weak. 

This done, the 
next step is to 
decide w^hat can be 

evolved from the P|ncushion of Imcn on which a small spray of holly is worked in satin stitch J scheme of 
• . 1 , Use brown silk for the stems, and for outlinina and vemina the leaves and j j r 

initial studies. bemes. A spot of black on the scarlet ^rnes is also effective decoration lor a 


Flat round pincushions arc easy to send 
by post, and may be made from scraps of 
linen, silk, or satin. The illustration repre- 
sents a pretty specimen, embroidered m 
silks on linen. The same could also be painted 
in oils or water-colours. When painting in 
oil on indtcrials, 
turpentine may lie 
used as a medium, 
but if water- 
colours are pre- 
ferred, a special 
varnish must be 
used. 

Another illustra- 
tion shows a design 
which looks w ell 
worked in satin 
stitch with either 
silks, crewels, or 
lustrine on linen, 
or any coarse 
material. 

For a table- 
centre it could be 
executed in out- 
line, but the design, 
if filled in, would 
w^ell repay the 
extra labour. 

The mistletoe 
design if worked 
in outline offers a 
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^ sprig of mistletoe can be worked in satin stitch, the leaves tn green silk, the 
branching stems in brown, with the berries in white. If the whole design be 
outlined with black, the effect is extremely good on a pale green satin ground 


For a good design single flowers 
are much better than double ones ; 
they are simpler in outline and less 
involved. Remember always that 
the fewer the lines used the better. 
Berries and well-defined flowers «ire 
specially suitable. Tiny blossoms 
and numerous leaves are apt to 
produce a niggling, unsatisfactory 
result. 

Care must be taken in spacing and 
balancing the design, but aptitude 
can only be gained by perseverance 
and continual application. 

A great asset in this form of crafts- 
manship is the pleasure which results 
from originality and resource; and a 
zest is given to even an ordinarv 
constitutional if one has to search 
for Nature’s “ copy ” to aid one’s 
handiwork. 

In the autumn, and even in the 
winter, country lanes and hedgerows 
are a veritable hunting-ground for 
the artistic, and the very absence of 
luxurious lohage is an as.sct, for it is 
ciisier to detect the treasures proper 
to the season. 

Outiines arc sharper and more 
definite, colours arc clearly pro- 
nounced, and there is not the ein- 
bairassment of riches that is apt 
to puzzle and confuse the amateur 
in the seasons of abnndiint leaf aiul 
blossom 


work-bag, or it might be repeated 
indefinitely lor a border. 

The white mistletoe would stand 
out well against a dark green back- 
ground, although a S])rig woikedon 
])alc green satin can be rendered 
very effectively. 

In nearly everj^ case a charming 
result IS easily obtained by the 
method of outlining the wdiole design 
with a fine black or brow n silk. 

Black harmonises best wuth the 
mistletoe jiattcrns; and brown with 
the holly, as shown in the carrying 
out of the spray on the flat round 
pincushion. 

A beautiful handkerchief sachet 
may be made by tracing out a sprig 
of holly on a tan-coloured ground, and 
outlining the rich green leaves and 
red berries wuth brown. 

The sachet is best edged with a 
thick red or green cord, and lined 
with a pretty shade of silk to match. 
Stuff it wdth two or three thicknesses 
of unbleached cotton- w'ool. Nothing 
looks worse than an attenuated, 
understaffed handkerchief case. It 
is a capital idea to scent the sachet 
w ith powdered orris-root, lavender, or 
other perfume. 

In all cases be careful not to drag 
the work, and to this end the use 
of a frame will be found of great 
assistance. 



A sptay of holly designed from Nature. Worked in satin stitch, the leaves in 
shades of green, outlined and veined with brown. The berries in bright 
scarlet, a touch of black and white on each throw up the shades to their 
full effect on a tan^coloured background 
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STITCHES IN EMBROIDERY— V 

By GERTRUDE BOWMAN 


CoHttumti /rom page 3407, Patt 28 

Frames and their Use in Embroidery — Framework-'Stitches — Long and Short-stitch — French Knot — 

Bullion Knot — Insertion-stitches • 


Co far the stitches described have been 
those best carried out m the hand. 

As a whole, 
hand stitches give 
greater vanety of 
treatment than 
frame stitches; 
but for some pur- 
poses, where fiat, 
even surfaces are 
desired, a frame 
is advisable. 

Most church 
work IS carried 
out in frames, and 
for certain em- 
broideries. such as 
couching and ap- 
plicpic work, a 
frame is a ne- 
cessity. 

Frames of all 
sizes can be pro- 
cured at any good 
needlework depot, 
and are now made 
at very reasonable prices. The most durable 
consist of four pieces of wood , two rollers, on 
each of which is nailed a ])iece of webbing, 
and having large holes pierced at each end, 
through which two wooden screws can be 
passed. 

Each screw is provided with two wooden 
nuts, which can be screwed up and down, so 
as to loosen or tighten the material, in the 
centre ol each screw is a plain piece, into 
which is fixed a small wedge of wood, which 
can be inserted into the uprights of a w ooden 
stand. 

It is very convenient to have such a stand, 
as it takes the weight of the frame ott the 
arms, and enables the embroidrcss to use 
both hands. These stands are made in 
various heights, some to stand on the floor, 
others only high enough to stand on a table 
or on the knees. 

There are also frames made with flat pieces 
of wood instead of screws, the distance apart 
being regulated by means of metal pins fixed 
into holes bored at intervals along the wocxl. 
These frames, though cheaper than the other 
kind, have the disadvantage that they are 
apt to warp, and also are not so conveniently 
regulated as by the screws. 

Another useful frame for small pieces of 
embroidery consists of two circular w^ooden 
hoops, one just fitting inside the other. The 
piece of material to be embroidered is 
stretched between the two hoops. 

The method of stretching a piece of 
material in a frame is as follows : 

A piece of fine holland, used simply to 
back the work, is cut sufficiently laige to 


leave a good margin round the material to be 
embroidered. Then the centre of each piece 

of webbing is 
marked on the 
frame (sec aa in 
the diagram), and 
the centres of the 
two opposite sides 
of the piece of 
holland are also 
found. These arc 
pinned together, 
and, starting from 
A each time, the 
holland is firmly 
sewm to the web- 
bing. 

It should be 
noted that the 
tw^o rollers must 
lie so that the 
nails are on the 
top sides When 
each side has been 
sewm, the ends, 
BR, are strength- 
ened by pieces of tape The two screw\s 
are then inserted through the rollers, and the 
holland is stretched out by means of the nuts. 

To .stretch it further, a needleful of fine 
string IS threaded into each end, and passed 
over and over the screws, as shown in the 
illu.stration It is not advisable, however, 
to pull the string up to its furthest limit until 
the piece of material to be embioidcrcd has 
been fixed on to the holland backing. 

To do this, lay it on to the holland. and 
fix it firmly with pins Then overcast or 



A variation of satin-stitch. used for shading a leaf or flower ; its 
effect IS excellent 



Embroidery frame on wooden stand, which takes the weight of the frame off 
the arms and frees both hands for working 
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For the centre of a daisy, or used separately, a French knot should 
appear as a bead set on end 


back-stilch it round. Finally, the nuts should 
l)c screwed as far apart as possible, and the 
strings drawn up and fixc(i so tightly that 
the holland and ])iecc of material fixed to it 
aic as taut as the covering to a drum. It 
will be ioiind that the process of tightening 
must be repeated at intervals while the work 
IS in progress, as (onditions of atmosphere 
affect tlic materials and cause them to 
slacken, and work earned out on a slack 
background is sure to be a failure. 

Stitche.H for Traine Work 

'I'lie stitches generally used in frame work 
are— sat in -St itch, Jong and short-stitch, stern- 
stitch, and split-stitch. Of those all but long 
and short -stitch liave already been described 
and illustrated under hand -stitches, so that 
it only remains to point out any variations 
in them necessitated by working in a frame. 

Satin-stiUh (see page 3285) can best be 
norked m a fiamc by first leaving a small 



used in embroidery 


space between each stitch, sufficient to insert 
another stitch later on. Otherwise the needle 
is apt to break the material if a stitch is 
taken immediately next the preceding one. 
This is specially necessary when the silk is 
not carried over behind, but brought up just 
below the stitch already taken, on the same 
side. This method of working, though much 
more economical of silk, cannot, however, be 
recommended, as the result is proportionately 
poorer. 

Long and short-stitch is a variation of satin- 
stilch. As its name suggests, it consists of 
long and short stitches taken alternately. It 
IS very valuable when shading a leaf or 
flower, as each shade makes an indented 
outline fitting into the next shade. To work 
it, the outer row is worked in alternate long 
and short -stitches ; afterwards, as will be 
seen m the diagram, the stitches should be of 
even length. 

Stem-stitch (see page 3044), when worked in 
the frame, has the thread held on the upper 
side of the needle when working from left to 
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A useful method of loining two edges, or an ornamental seam 
may be formed in this manner 

right. On the return journey the thread is 
held on the lower side of the needle. 

Split-stitch IS worked exactly as in the hand- 
stitch (see Article IT., page 3 1 64) . It is much 
used in church work for the faces, hands, 
drapery, etc., m figures. 

Knot-stitches. Knots are often an effec- 
tive decoration in embroidery. There are 
two ways of making them, French knots and 
bullion knots. 

French knots arc best employed worked 
closely together, so as to support each other — 
as, for example, m the centre of a daisy. They 
arc also often used separately, but for this 
purpose a single chain-stitch is quite as 
effective, and wears better if the embroidery 
has to be washed. French knots should be 
firmly and carefully made, each knot like a 
little bead set on end. 

To work one. bring up the needle at the 
required place, take the thread between the 
left thumb and first finger at point a, and 
twist it twice round the needle, as shown in 
the diagram. Then, still holding the thread 
firmly, insert the needle again at b, as near 
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as possible to where it was first drawn out, 
and pull the thread through till only the 
knot remains on the material. 

Bullion knots are long rolls of tightly 
twisted thread. Originally they were much 
used in military decoration worked in gold 
or bullion thread, hence the name. They 
are useful for many purposes in embroidery, 
either for working whole flowers, such as 
clover, or dccorativcly 
to form conventional ' 
designs. 

To work them a 
certain knack and 
much practice is rc- 
quiicd. The thread IS 
pulled out at a given 
spot, and the needle 
inserted again as close 
as may be to it. The 
thread is then twisted 
round it as many 
times as is required to 



means of embroidery. For this purpose a 
number of stitches may be employed. Two 
of these are illustrated in the present article. 
These insertion-stitches can be worked in a 
frame, or, if worked in the hand, the separate 
strips must be tacked first upon paper, 
leaving an even space between them. 

Faggoting is much used in dressmaking to 
connect strips of lace to form the yoke and 
sleeves of blouses, or 
to make an orna- 
mental seam on a coat 
or skirt. The method 
of working it is clearly 
shown m the diagram. 
A variation of this 
stitch may be made 
by twisting the needle 
again over the thread, 
after making^ the 
stitch as shown. This 
gives a pretty extra 
twist, and adds to the 


make a long or a short ^ insertion stitch buttonholing connected effect of the stitch, 

roll. Then, holding ^ To make a m 


the needle firmly between thumb and finger, 
the thread is drawn through the spiral tuist 
and the needle turned and inserted again at 
A, just where it came out the second time. A 
neat, twisted roll laid along the material 
should result. In the diagram a Freucli 
knot, B, forms the c-mtie, and fiom it radiate 
four bullion knots, c. 

Insertion- stitches. It is often necessary to 
connect two or more strips of material by 


To make a more 
rigid line the thread may be knotted each 
time, close to either edge. Another pretty 
insertion-stitch is shown in the next diagram. 
Here two colours may be introduced. With 
the first colour, a simple row of buttonholing 
(see page 3284) is worked along each edge. 
Then, taking a thread of the second colour, 
these may be connected by joining each 
loop from side to side. 

To be continued. 


FAHClfWORli FOR PRESENTS 


By A. M. NADIN 

How to Mount and Cover a Stiff Foundation— Mitring the Corners —Stretching the Material Over a 
Circular Card— Mounting Photograph Frames with Oblong or Square Openings— Arranging a 
Circular Opening to a Frame— A Mattress Pincushion— A Useful Shaving-tidy— How to Cover 
Round Boxes or Tins— Covering Cardboard Foundations for Handkerchief and Glove Sachets, 

Wall-pockets^ Letter^racks 


1 W| ANY otherwise exi^ericnced 
workers shrink from the 
imaginary difiiculties of mak- 
ing up their finished pieces 
of embroidery, scraps of 
jiamtmg, or fragments of 
choice materials. This is 
surely a pity, for when once 
a few initial details have been 
mastered, it will be found a 
most interesting task, and one 
which well repays the perse- 
vering worker. 

So many different objects 
require stifl covers, that a de- 
scription of the method of 
mounting an oblong or square 
piece of material may jirove 
useful. 

A piece of cardboard must 
be cut to the required size 
and padded judiciously ; as a 
rule, more layers of wadding 
are necessary in the centre 
than at the sides ; an even 
roundness must be aimed at 



and no tell-tale hollows 
allowed to remain. If a flat 
appearance is desired, a piece 
of thick flannel may be used 
instead of wadding, cut to 
the same size as the card- 
board, and tacked to it. The 
padded foundation is then 



How to mitre corners, the diagram showing 
each stage of the work. Mitred corners 
should he perfectly flat when finished 
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laid upon the back of the embroidered 
or painted material intended for the outer 
covering, which )s cut to allow one inch to 
Sparc all round. 


stretched over the foundation. The lining 
— which should be slightly .smaller — is 
turned in a quarter of an inch all round and 
hemmed or slipstiiched in place, cord or 



A circular opening to a photograph frame requites careful treat- 
ment, but if the material is snipped, as shown here, it should he 
quite smoothly 


To obviate a Ihit'k and clumsy appcaranct'. 
the cornel s must be mitred To do tins 
mcthodiCcdly, a triangular piece should bo 
cut from ojich comer, <i quarter ol an inch 




Back of photograph frame, showing method of cutting and turning 
in the outer covering The black portion represents the metal 
foundation frame, over which a smaller one of cardboard is placed 

lancy edging being gcuicrally added as a 
linisii. 



The layers of flannel for a mattress pincushion, showing 
methods of binding 



When covering a circular foundation a gathering thread 
must be inserted and pulled up tightly ; stitches taken 
across from side to side are also needed 


11 a circular foundation has to be covered, 
the material is cut in a louiid, one inch larger 



Shaving'case made with stiff canvas covers, lined with wide ribbon, edged 
with silk cord 


from the cardboard, the material then than the cardboard, and gathered tightly 
turned in, and neatly hemmed down, at the back. A glance at the accompanying 
Stitches are finally taken across the back illustrations plainly shows the method of 
from side to side, to keep the fabric tightly working. 
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NBCDLewORK 


of the 
makes of 


It is nol 
to cover su 
graph fra , , 

material p^eds large 

erecl or wit^’ 
or satin 
quenlly p.^® 
easier, too, ^^^^ps 
paint on papers m 
carefully 
stretched; ” y 
position of dress in- 

be quick] . 
upon, and 
of the v.^^y 
accurately 

1 obscss(‘d 

Photo^rap^'^djiassion. 

and Or chains. 

Frames ^ 

become si crystal, 
hopelessly 
can be 

very inexp‘\^‘f 
metal, vv ^ ^ 

leatherette “ c 1 ii s i v e 
chased, taki^ 

covered, an • t , • , , 

again Fai garnished with beads of bold 
■ Such a 

anv desired the 1 tirisian 

.III) ocsircu^^j^g 

strawboard 

^amc illus- 
trated a foundation 

frame of me 

mg 7i- inc^^s |,y 

inches, is nr,|^ required. On the back of this 
j)lace a srnji^jj. frame made of cardboard, 



A charming hat in rough felt, with a turned^up brim on which is embroidered a design of grapes in beads. 
I he foliage is worked in double Berlin wool 


a frame ca mode suits to perfection 


lor the chapeau 


The finished mattress pincushion, with canvas cover worked in 
butterfly cross-stitch design 


outside edges of the meted 
irame shou,j turned to keep the glass 
and photo^^y^pl^ place. A iiadding of 
cotton- wool ifiust then be added to the 
metal side the frame until a 

well-roundc(j appearance is attained 
ver this la a piece of coarse muslin 
to protect^ wadding, and fasten it 
Clown with to the cardboard on 
the wrong ^t the back, and to 

^^1 the opening The 

padded fran ^ then ready for the 
(Hitside cove^ velvet. This should 

size of the entire frame 
f inch to spare, and sewn 

m the manner pre- 
\ lousiy dese -it)cd, using gum to secure 
1C velvet ti^ the back of the frame. 

the ccntig opening — measuring 3 
nches by inches — next claims 

attention. Carefully cut out a piece 
4 inches by 2I inches from 
^ retched across the frame. 

- nip the sufjgj-fla^^ag material at the 
corners, turn ^t over and gumming 

,11 of the frame, as in the 

uustreition Place a piece of strong 
diaper over th^^ sides of the back 
o make it ipeat, leaving the centre 


cm])hasis many shades would give. This 
flatne.ss serves to enhance the beauty of the 
grapes, which are formed of large beads, and 

Thq colon- 

round piece of the 
material covering the 
frame must be re- 
moved from the centre, 
and the portion that is to be turned over to 
the back should have about a dozen tri- 
angular bits snipped out, in order to make 
the remaining parts fit neatly into place when 
pulled tight and glued separately. The way 
to do this IS plainly illustrated. Of course, 


queuing unc( 
The pasti 
>91, Vol. 



)vered. 

lello painting (on ^ page circular opening when finished Light silver lace and forget-me- 

^ ’ nots in pastincllo form the decoration to the white velvet covering 


P'-'*-'-' ^ \ O - 

^n the completed frame 
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laid upon the back of the embroidered 
or painted material intended for the outer 
covering, which is cut to allow one inch to 
spare all round. 



stretched over the foundation. T 
—which should be slightly 
turned m a quarter of an inch all r 
hemmed or slipstitched in place,^.^j^^ 

and the 

^ncealcd by 
iMird. 

"covers are 
ed at the 
the dia- 
shape, and 
of cord 
o suspend 
ii o 1 c . A 
of t h 1 n 
is secured 



Photograph frame covered in white velvet, the opening outlined with silver 
gaion, and the edge bound with narrow silvei lacc The flowers arc painted 
in pastinello after the velvet is mounted 


A circular opening to a photograph frame requires caieful treat.* 
nicnt, but if the material is snipped, as shown here, it should lie 
quite smoothly 

'I'o obviate a thick and clumsy appearance^ 
the coiiK'rs must i)c mitred To do this 
inethodie.dly, a triangukir ]ucce should be 

< ut irom each •>- 

be joiincl moie 
suitable for the 
stutfiiig of these 
Ihiin layers of 
thick, CO a r s e 

hull sc - f l<i 11 n e 1 
l.K.ked togctlier to iorm a firm foundation, 
as in the illustration 'J he square hanging 
])incushion (also shown) \Nas made in this 
vay, and decorated with a butterfly design 
worked on canvas m cross-stitch 

The inner jiart consists of eight or nine 
squares of thick flannel bound with a strip 
ol calico. The canvas covers, forming both 
sides ot the cushion, are stretched on card- 
board, covered w'ith soft white Hannel, and 
joined by ribbon. Pompons adorn the 
corners, and also the ends of the ribbon 
hanger, while rows of juns complete a very 
useful little household comjianion. 

The stilt canvas covers of the shaving- 
iidy illustrated are also mounted on card- 
hoard first padded wdth white flannel. Sucli 
])adding should nc\cr be omitted, it adds so 
much to the jirolessional appearance of the 



Cover Round 
Boxe5 

.'s are ever 
m e , an d 
humble 
old ones of 
bn. or card- 
m ay be 
•rmed with 
de trouble 
linty toilet 

Back of photograph frame, showing method of cuttii^j-i^**.,. 
m the outer covering The black portion reP''®' luTlif 

foundation fi:^^ „ *. - - - •pUllCl, llgllt, 

■ woodcL-i box, such 

as bega n file as a 
re cep tael e for 
water:- softener, 
can be acaken. The 
inside, rims, and 
bolton I of the 
box sliould be given a coat of r aarquctcrie 
green stain. Mext sew' a strip of flannel 
round the box, and over this a wide green 
ribbon, the edge being level with the bottom 
edge of the box. A narrow band of the same 
ribbon must be glued round the edge of the 
lid, to be afterwards covered by s. flver gaion. 
Cut out a round of cardboard fl^r the toj), 
w'cll pad and cover with green ilibbon, and 
glue into place. Border both eifiges of the 
ribbon around the box w ith s idver gaion, 
and add a frill of silver lace 1 o complete 
the top. 

A few pink sweet- peas, painted 1- rom nature, 
form a suibiblc decoration. ^ 

Quite small, round, tin box^'S may be 
beautified in a similar manner. * Coverings 
may be glued on and raw ed. ges hidden 
beneath tinsel or other ornamental / trimmings. 


lEAD EMBROIDERY 


r 


By Mrs. F. NEVILL JACKSON 

The F ascination of the Bead A Distinctive Note in Millinery — Wooden Beads and thei r Advantages 
— Flowers that Lend Themselves to Bead work— The Grape Designs of our Gran j^dmothers—A 

Venetian Picture 

'T'here is a charm in bead work which appeals Beads reign supreme as decor^^ation in the 
strongly to the cmbroidress of to-day, tnmmings of the evening gov^vns of the 
when there is an all-prevailing lashion for Christmas season. Metallic effe* ^ts m silver, 
bold effects combined with subtle colouring, gold, copper, and platinum are achieved by 



means of the 
different makes of 
bugles, seeds, large 
cabochon, and tiny 
lined beads, which 
are to be had at 
most fancy shops 
and linendrapers in 
endless vanety. 

Not only is the 
Avorld of dress in- 
fluenced, and ils 
beauty enhanced by 
the friendly bead, 
but millinery also 
has been obsessed 
by the bead passion. 

Buckles, chains, 
metallic bosses 
made of crystal, 

( halky china, or 
milky glass beads, 
appear on Parisian 
millinery and the 
most exclusive ‘ 
ateliers are showing 
the latest em- 
broidorod felts garnished with beads of Ixild 
I attern bnch a mode suits to perfection 
1°^ I’arisian, for the chapeau 
worked by hand in embroidery and perh-i can 
ncvci be very common, as obviously it is not 
possible to tun, it out bj- the thousand. 

ic, if +1 "'C show in our illustration 

lb of the simplest, yet is eminently c’ftectivc. 

Double Berlin wool of a deep bhve green 
IS used for working the broad \ ine-leaf so 
characteristic in its shape. 'J'he same wool 
forms the stalk and tendrils, for a Hat look is 
desirable lor the foliage rather than the 
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row»„ benr design IP beads for a blotter. Woialen beads, with 
their soft colourinfis. will be found very effective 

D 28 


?oCet”vS.ird?„"d-oS ■lerwot'-' ‘ 

emphasis many shades would give. This 
tlatiiess serves to enhance the beauty of the 
grajK-s, which are formed of large beads, and 
stand out ivitli decorative force. I ho colour 
oi the beads is ot the dull yellowish green 
of the grape ol the Champagne country, 
and the embroidrcss has been lucky— or shall 
Zhlii?’ clev-er— m finding a, translucent glass 

hieli exactly reproduces the texture of this 
most decorative fruit. 

There is a feeling in the modish world for 
all things Italian, so that the grape pattern 
m any and every iorni can never be wrong 
for dre.ss decoration . ** 

The hat is oi rough felt in the colour of old 
parchment, and is turned u]) to show the 
embroidery to advantage. A simple silk cord 
of thick make in the dark green ol the tohage 
encireies the crown ol the hat, and is its onlV 
tiimming, except the embr'OKJery. 

The LiK:htne.s.s of Wooden Beads 

Such a pattern used at the hem of an 
evening or lioiise dress woukl be very lovelv 
and would serve tlie double surposc of 
decoration and of keeping a skirt well 
weighted down. Care should be taken when 
selecting a design not to choose one with 
many grajics, as if the glass ones were used 
m, say. half their natural size the weight 
would be too much for anv but a thick 
material Though glass beads arc the best 
lor grapes on account of their semi-trans- 
parency, wooden beads can be substituted 
it less weight is desired. 

Wooden beads are a real boon to workers 
who desire lightness, and the great improve- 
ment in their make and colouring brought 
about by the great demand for them enables 
the embroidress to select the very best for 
her jiurpose. 

Wooden beads of a size rather less than 
a pea cost but i|d. a string, so that quite a 
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A tiC'Case in which bead embroidery is used with excellent cl feet 


useful piece ol enibroidery can be done with 
tliem ior very small cost. 

Many people ])reler the wooden be.uls on ac- 
count of their subdued dyes. As they are a 
comparatively modern product, tluur inanu- 
factui'crs have taken into account the rich 
and rather metallic shades of wine-red, dull 
Scarlet, old rose, gold, and copper tints 
which arc so poinilar, and tlie sparkling 
glassy look of the old glass bead is lacking 
in these wooden ones. 

Its Many Llse.s 

'riiough our article treats specially of the 
realistic use of the wooden bead in em- 
broidery for household articles, such eis 
handkerchiel-cases, blotters, tie-cases, bags, 
and cAishions, bead embroider}" as a quick 
and easy way oi reproducing natuie’s beiried 
plants can be equtilly applied to such dre.ss 
accessories as h.ind-bags, belts, buckles, and 
corsage ornaments. 

Wooden beads sewn on to designs con- 
sisting of spaced vertictd lines, occasiomilly 
spreading out like the rays ol the setting 
sun, are extremely ellective ; graduated 
groups, too, may be chosen, which should 
meet at the base on a horizontal band of 
Clrcek key or other simple pattern. 

A skirt pattern may be large and bold 
enough to allow in outline a large flower, 
a carnation or a rose, in beads m the 
natural colour of the blossoms, or em- 


broidered in natural colours, and outlined 
in gold or silver beads. 

Monochrome effects are extremely useful. 
Faint shades of silk in grey-greens, or flowers 
and foliage worked entirely in dun and dove 
colour, look charming on day dresses, and 
the bead in its softened harmonies retains 
its realistic effect in suggesting the round- 
ness of the fruit, though the colour be 
lacking. 

There are only a few flowers that can be 
worked in beads so as to give their true 
colouring and contour. Of these mimosa is 
one. The little perfumed yellow balls with 
which we are all so familiar are charming 
worked in gold beads, and the feathery grey- 
green foliage which accompanies them is a 
pretty feature, and easier to work than the 
wide leaf of many other plants. 

Some Suitable Subjects 

Small bunches of flowers, such as may 
blossom, with its glossy foliage, guelder 
rose and heliotrope, can all be well ex- 
jiressed by means of wooden beads. It will 
be seen, therefore, that although fruit, such 
as blackberry, raspberry, rowan, and elder- 
berry is best suited for bead embroidery, 
yet it is possible to depict flowers as well. 

Any characteristic of the berry should be 
carefully noted by the embroidress. For 
example, the ivy berry has a little point on 
its apex ; this is easily put in with a single 
stitch of dark green sewing silk at the top of 
each berry of the bunch. 

The holly berry, on the contrary, has nc 
mark on its surface, nor does any mark 



A further adaptation of the berry desigb. suitable for the corner 
of a cushion 
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show on the w^axen berry of the mistletoe 
which can be reproduced to the life by a 
pearl bead of suitable size. 

There is no prettier plant for the skill 
of the embroidress than this old parasitic 
plant, which is so full of association to us 
at this Christmas time, and so essentially 
British in its reminder of the Druidical 
usages of ancient times. The grey-green of 
the twin leaves with their slightly yellowed 
inside fold is an enchanting model for 
the good needlewoman, while the special 
forked and wide open stems makes the em- 
broidery of this simple plant a real pleasure. 

Old Bead Patterns 

In the days of our grand- 
mothers bed-pockets and 
other archaic contrivances 
were very frequently 
ornamented with p earl 
lieads of many sizes. These 
were used to build up a 
Jlrobdingnagian bunch of 
grapes, which stood out 
boldl}^ without relief or 
foliage of any kind. Such 
a ])attcrn must have been 
very popular, lor one meets 
it m out-of-the-way hric-u- 
hrac and antique shops of 
the humbler kind on 
banner screens and other 
old -fashioned decorative 
])ieccs, and, of course, on 
the inevitable mat which 
wjus placed under a glass 
case of wax fruit or flowers. 

The old pearl bead 
pattern idea made thus 
with different- si zed beads 
has been utilised for a 
spray, in which a Louis 
t}uinze bow ot gold thread 
and slightly indicated foli- 
age also appears. The 
fruit IS earned out in 
gold beads, instead ot the 
old pearls, and the result 
is alw ays eminently satis- 
factory. 

Sometimes a bunch of 
beads m a shop window 
suggests a colour scheme, 
sometimes the shape or 
SI 7A' gives ins}>iration for a piece of really 
artistic needlework. 

A Colour Picture 

Those who have the joy of wandering may 
find at Venice strings that suggest fruit and 
flowers to a colour-loving needlewoman. 
The traveller who goes to JMurano may see a 
stalwart Venetian digging his spade into a 
pile of turquoise beads three feet high, and 
transferring the precious load to a flat- 
Ijottomed barge, where, perchance, a lace 
maker from neighbouring Burano sits on a 
gold or crimson pile of beads. Steadily she 
plies her needle on her lace cushion, lest 


through wasted moments the dot that all the 
lace-makers are earning be less attractive 
than it should be. 

Meanwhile the spade-worker flings in little 
sacks of the more precious kinds of beads, 
and presently, his load complete, he utters 
the short, sharp cry that has come down from 
the fifteenth century amongst the boatmen 
of Southern Italy, and laughing and 
talking, man and maid cross the great 
lagoon to Venice, their red and lemon 
scarves blending with the sunset, their 
teeth gleaming as white as the pearls in 
the little sacks. 

A Persistent Vogue 

Though fashions change 
rapidly in these days, and 
the woman who would 
dress modishly is distres.scd 
to think that a fish-tail 
train may be out of fashion 
m a few weeks, or the 
V-sliapcd dhollHage, now 
the exclusive w car of w'cll- 
drcss(^d w'omen, wall soon 
be seen on anybody and 
everybody, yet she know'S 
that she ^s sale m in- 
vesting in harmoniously 
tinted beads. 

Embroideries touched 
wath them here eind there, 
brocade outlined m them, 
net and chiffon fringed 
with them, tassels and 
panels entirel> composed 
of them, will all be worn, 
and well w'^'rn, too, not 
only this year, b.»t next, 
and the year after that. 

Bead lane les have come 
to stay ; they have so 
many nsetul qualit ies 
Their wTai* is practically 
everlasting, for neither 
beads ol glass, metal, or 
waiod perish, but keep 
their colour to the last. 
They weight a fabric 
S' lightly so that it is held 
firmly m place. If used 
on millinery they do not 
i>poiI with ram, as do 
leathers, nor do they ever 
come out of curl. They 
do not get creased like chiffon, nor soil 
like other fripperies. They can be matched 
excellently with trinkets for neck oi 
ears, or necklets can be made ol the 
same beads as the dress tiimmmgs. If 
jewrcls are to be w^orn, sapphire beads 
can be had to match the hue of the 
stone, or ruby and emerald beads to har- 
monise with emerald, ruby, garnet or 
aquamarine j e wels . 

It w'ould fill more space than is at our 
disposal to describe fully the good points 
of beads ‘as a decorative asset, but the 
woman wLo makes them a distinguishing 
note in dress or millinery is wise. 



A useful and pretty bridge purse, with a grape design 
in beads and an edging and loop of cord lo harmonise 
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Thi'^ section forms a complete guide to the art of preserving and acquiring beauty, 
its scope can be seen from the following summaiy of its contents : 


Bcanhjul I y omen in Hisfoy 
Treatment of the Hair 
The Beauty of Motherhood and 
Old Aife 

The Effect of Diet on Beauty 
Freckles, Sunbiun 
Beauty Baths 
Manic u) e 


The Beautiful Baby 
The Beaut if id Child 
Health and Beauty 
Physical Culture 
llotv the Housewife may Presen 'e 
Her Good Looks 
Beauty Foods 


How wide is 

Beauty Secrets Mothers ouj^hl to 
'J each their Daughters 
The Complexion 
The Teeth 
The Eyes 

The Ideal of Beauty 
'Jhe Ideal Figine, 
etc,, etc. 


(onttniu'ii from /at'r j/Ai, Part n} 

STYLES OF DRESSING THE HAIR 


By DAVID NICOL, Diploma of Honour at the Pans Exhibition. Coiffeur by Appointment 

to H.M. The Queen 

How to Make Curls— The Marteau Puff— How to Pin Curls Properly — Curls cn Papillote 


Mearly every style of dressing needs a 
parting, either centre or side. Partings 
are often a stumbling block, and rum 
many a well-made 
coiffure. They arc 
xvnggly or uneven, 
especially tow^ards 
tlie back, and Ire- 
qucntly merge into 
several marked 
'‘roadways” just 
below the crowai 
of the head. This 
IS because the front 
hair is not divided 
(or not properly 
divided) from the 
back, and no foun- 
dation made. If 
the foundation 
hair is brushed 
together, from the 
crowm of the head , 
it should have no 
parting, and the 
division betw'ccn 
the side and back 
IS hidden directly 
the hair is dressed. 

All partings 
must begin from 
the crown of the 
head, from the 
cTowm to the fore- 
head, from the 


crown to the cars, from the crowm to the 
nape of the neck, in a semicircular form. 
Thus all the partings mc^d m a sixit that is 
only a spot, and 
not a large bald 
place, as one sees 
on so m a n y 
heads, through 
liadly made part- 
ings.' 

All partings 
must be made 
quickly. A hesi- 
t.'il mg, slow move- 
ment IS fatal, and 
n t‘ V e r leaves a 
” clean ” parting. 
To make a parting 
throw' all the hair 
forward, oxer the 
face. Place the 
comb on the crowm 
of the head, and 
draw it sharply 
through the hair 
tow^ards the fore- 
head, afterwards 
following the 
division with the 
lingers. If the fir.st 
parting is not 
quite straight, or 
in the right place, 
make another, 
always starting 
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from the crown of the head, and working 
downwards. 

Centre Parting, d la Vierge. This style, 
the Virgin coiifure, is very becoming to 
ladies with classical features, and is popular 
among those who like a marked and original 
style of hairdressing- But t needs a really 
beaut il 111 face and a long neck, because it 
entails a low dressing at the back. Its charm 
lies in its severe simplicity. There are no 
waves or dainty, clinging curls in a coiffure 
a la Vierc^c. The hair is parted in the centre, 
and the front and side piec(‘S French combed. 
The front picc(‘s arc then brushed smoothly 
a.cross the head, and drawn towards the eye- 
brows and ears. 'I'he side pieces are also 
In iished, and drawn down to follow the same 
lines, p<irtially or completely covering the 
ears, and finishing low 
down at the base oi 
the skull. To this 
severe st yle , whic h has 

lately, anyornanienta- 
turn may be addeil. A 

( 'ivecquc , but jilaced low 
m the neck, or one 

the most suitable and 
becoming additions. 

Centre Parting, Louis 

made with a centre V 

]) a r 1 1 n g , but with y L 

I’ompacloiir sides. It \Ju 

IS a complete contrast N[ 

to the Virgin style, and \ 

needs wjivy or wa\^ed //JffJj/j 1 
hair to look really 
nice. Instead of bcung 
(1 r a w n as fl at as yMKiBUy 
possible, the hair is 
left in large light puffs, 
and pushed well lor- 
ward over the fore- ifl jr ^ 
h(‘ad , and ou i w a r d s 

liont and sides aie 
divided several times, 

md French combed p'" .PT ’"‘5 

Both front pieces are parallel wuh 

then twisted to form a decided puff, the 
sides being lifted to meet them, but with 
.1 division left between. This llnfjy st^le 
IS very like the hairdressing oi Lonis XV, ’s 
reign. At that time the hair was arranged 
m a seiies ot puffs, taken fiom a centre 
paid mg, and earned light round the head. 
But though m ])ufXs, the hair was then 
dressed quite close to the head ; and it 
ivas not until the reign of I-ouis XVI. that 
all hail dressing became terribly exaggerated 
and over-ekiborated. The modern mode is 
.'I very modified, lightened edition of the 
I-oiu^’ XVT. style, and of the Josephine, 
t hough \vithout the powder of that period. 

Considerable confusion seems to exist 
regarding the use of pow^der for fancy or 
classical hcaddressing. So many people « 


To pm curls, insert the pin inio the inside of the roll of hair 
parallel with the head 


imagine that every old-fashioned coiffure 
must be powdered ; I have even seen an 
early Victorian coiffure powdered t But 
classical styles are by no means all potidre, 
though the Josephine mode is an instance 
to the point. Among hairdressers, amateur 
and professional, the motto seems to be, 
** When in doubt — powder ! 

On Partings 

The Side Parting A side parting is a 
very becoming and adaptable form of hair- 
dressing, and infinitely smarter than a 
centre parting. But it nt^eds a really lovely 
face and good features to set it off, and needs 
drc.ssing up to. Therclore, let the average 
girl beware of the side parting. A smart 
woman never looks better than with her 
hair dressed in this 
manner, though it has 
a certain hardness. 
Ladies part their hair 
right side, as 
draw a 
large wavy piece 
across the head, hi ling 
the waved side pieces 
meet it. Txt me 
JjJmnSr WwiD warn ladies that a side 

parting is hopelessly 
Elilllvv ^ dow'dy, and really uii- 

advisable, unless the 
hair is waved, or 
1 naturally wavy, and is 

I siiitabki for girls 

\ wTi o cultivate tlie 

V elusive clue in prefer- 

ence to the chngingly, 
appealingly cittractive 


For every style of 
coiffure curls are 
highly fashion£ible to- 
day, and show every 
sign of remaining in 
favour. All curls owe 
their derivation to the 
f or ell e ad curl, that 
was once all the rage, 
especially when fringes 


were extensively worn. 

Small forehead curls— facetiously known 
as kiss curls — were a moderation of the fully 
curled lunge ; they were arranged with 
much care, and were supjiosed to be tre- 
mendously fascinating. All curls, fiom the 
early Victorian ringlet to the modern 
marteau puff, arc supposed to be natural 
ringlets, lifted en masse to form part of a 
coiffure, w^hen the wearer no longer wxars 
her hair dowm her back. 

The whole art of making curls lies in getting 
them to look as natural as possible. That 
result IS achieved in tw'O w’-ays — by making 
the curls lightly and yet securely, and by 
placing the pins through the curls in such a 
way that they are quite invisible, and the 
curl appears self-supporting. There is a 
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great deal of art — seldom valued at its true effective or full of possibilities than marteau 
worth— in pinning curls. The best made puffs. Not only does the hair divide to 
curls, when badly pinned, look stiff and good advantage, but the woman whose 
amateurish. The curls on most up-to-date hair is short is able to dress her own curls 
coiffures are technically known as marteau more satisfactorily and easily than if she 
puffs. This term forms a curious rcitera- had to stretch her arms out of their sockets 
tion, for the word marteau means a puff, to reach the end of each tail. Though all 
So in saymg marteau puff one is only re- curls are not actually dangling away from 
peating the same word ; but French terms the head, as in the true Grecian coiffure, 
m hairdressing, as in other arts, always sound every curl should appear to be resting like 
impressive. a feather on the head. The natuial inclina- 

A marteau puff is a charming addition to tion of all curls is to drop downwards ; and 
any hairdressing, but it must be skilfully it is well to remember this when pinning 
made. Those hard, stiff rows of “ sausage them, allowing them to follow tlieir natural 
curls, seen plastered across so many heads, line and appear at a downward angle, as 
are enough to kill curls for ever. They though lightly touching the head, 
look dull and thick ; and arc usually secured 

at both ends, and in the middle, with pins How to Make Curls 

that are horribly apparent. Instead of looking Having dressed the front and side hair, 
like dropping ringlets, hanging in a cleverly and tied the foundation — an essential pre- 
liminary — it IS time to 
start making the curls. 
It IS best to have some 
idea of the ultimate 
shape and position of 
the curls, before rolling 
and pinning them. 
While making them, 
look at the back of 
tlie head, from time 
to time, with a hand- 
glass, as it IS easier to 
alter jiositions or fill 
up gaps before all the 
hair IS dressed. Divide 
a piece of hair from 
the foundation about 
the thickness ol an 
ordinary Icaa pencil. 
Turn the remainder of 
the hair forward, or 
let it hang down the 
back, according to the 
plate in which the first 
curls are to be fixed. 
Lift the divided hair 
above the head with 
the left hand, holding 
it near the roots. Then 
French comb it carc- 

carefully French combed, brushed, rolled, and fully and lightly all the way down, on 
perfectly pinned to acquire perfection , and so the side furthest from the face. (This is 
the less hair used, the better. Many ladies, usually the best side to French comb curls, 
with long, thick hair, make a great mistake but it may be clone on cither side.) Take 
in using all of it for curls. This is a foolish the comb, or a fine brush, and lightly 
proceeding, because long, thick, straight smooth the non -combed side of the tail, 
hair makes bad curls at any time, though Then hold it straight above the head, or 
charming when utilised for coils, knots, or sideways, if it is easier so, and start rolling 
plaits. Also, w'hen the liair is thick and the curl. Holding the extreme end firmly 
ladies persist in using it only for curls, they in the left hand, roll it across the first finger 
have to put much hair into each curl, or of the right hand, keeping the first finger 
they would never come to the end of it. of the left hand inside the roll strand. Both 
This combination of circumstances — easy fingers are then inside the circle of hair, 
to avoid — produces curls that arc anything which is firmly held in position all the time, 
but what they should be. A quantity ol , 

hair should be partly used for curls, as little Completinjr and Pinninj^ 

as possible being put into each curl, and The fingers arc then passed round and 
the rest gracefully twisted round the bunch, round each other, this procedure shortening 
to which it IS a becoming finish. the strand of hair with each turn, and in- 

For short, thin hair there is no style more creasing the curl in size and width as the 


(iisoracrea ounen, 
these “sausage*’ curls 
are more like clumsy 
pencils, chopped up, 
and glued to the 
wearer’s head. They 
lack the \'cry essence 
of a curl, which is its 
lightness. Nat ural 
ringlets are never 
heavy, and are com- 
posed of very little 
hair. Let every lady, 
when next making her 
tresses into curls, have 
in her mind’s eye a 
bunch of ringlets, 
which she is lilting 
into position, and pin- 
ning lightly here and 
there. 

To secure this light- 
ness and f e a t h e 1 y 
aspect in curls, very 
little hair must be used 
in their comjiosition. 
A curl docs not d(’- 
]icnd on the amount of 
hair in it for its beauty. 
It only needs to be 







CurU “cn papillote," showing how the hair is placed in the 
triangular piece of paper and the corners then twisted 
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hair grows thicker. When the cnrl has 
been rolled to the required length — leave 
enough hair unrolled to move the curl 
m any direction — ^withdraw the right- 
hand finger from the curl, which then 
rests round the left-hand finger, perfectly 


opening. Both prongs are placed inside 
the curl, parallel with the head, and not 
at right angles to it as so many amateurs 
suppose. Pins must never be placed with 
one prong inside the curl and the other 
outside, because, when it is driven 



lolled and secure. It is then ready to be 
])innccl. 

The lett hand, holding the curl, places it 
exactly wheic it is to be fixed. The pm is 
then inseiTed into the inside of the roll of 
hair, about a quarter of an inch from the 


through, the end ot the pm wull be plainly 
visible, and form a ridge across the 
curl, besides preventing it being pulled 
oul. Having placed both prongs of the pm 
inside the roll of hair, w'-ork them through it, 
in zig-zag fashion, catching the undcr-hair 
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to the curl with each incision of the pin« 
As the pin goes in, the finger is gradually 
withdrawn — ^not all at once — and the pin is 
finally driven under the curl, about a 
quarter of an inch from the other end. 
So when the curl is fixed no part of the 
pm can be seen, as it starts and finishes 
inside the curl at a short distance from both 
openings. In this way the curl is securely 
attached to the head, in a perfect puff, and 
can then be pulled out as much as is necessary 
without shifting the curl or the pin. Curls 
made and pinned in this way will look as 
light and natur£il as is possible m hair that 
IS not detached from the head, and naturally 
wavy. 

Artificial Curls 

Wlicn artificial postiches arc used for curls 
they are almost invariably made of naturally 
curly hair, and, once they arc rolled up, will 
stay as they are placed. They arc, there- 
fore, “dressed” — i.e., made into the desired 
number of curls — off the wearer’s head, and 
afterwards lightly fixed to the coiffure. 
They must be carefully rolled up, as if they 
were groudng hair ; and the great art lies 
in pinning them properly. Naturally, hair 
should never have a pm insert'd through the 
curl itself, but above it. Since the hair will 
stay in a curl, once it has been rolled, it is 
only necessary to fix each one lightly in the 
exact place required, Jor a bunch of curls, 
it quite unattached, is apt to fall together 
m a lump when the wearer moves her head. 
Holding each curl lightly in the projxir pla:c, 
pm it to the under -hair 'just above the 
(‘ach curl having a piece of unrolled hair 
above it. 

'fhe straight part of each curl being thus 
securely attached to the head, the finger 
may be inserted info each one, and 
the curl coaxed downwards, in the way 
it would naturally fail. Natural ringlets, 
il lilted to foim a dressing, would always tall 
downwards, clinging to the head ; and tliat 
IS the effei't that should be obtained with 
artificial curls. 

Ladies with scanty tresses, not po'^sessing 
artificial hair to eke out tlieir own. are 
olten anxious to make a bunch ot loose, 
hanging curls, a la Grecque, but their lack ol 
knowledge restricts them to the tightly 
rolled and fixed “ sausage ” curls. Now, 
it IS perfectly easy for nny lady to make a 
bunch of ringlet curls on her own head, and 
out of her own hair, witli very little trouble 
and expense. The method is called m.ik- 
mg curls “ en ])a]ullote ” — ^in paper. The 
necessary materials arc a little hair, a few 


pieces of white paper, and a pair of round, 
flat irons, like large pinchers, which may be 
procured at any stores, and are used, heated, 
lor pressing the curls “ en papillote.” 

Curfs **en Papillote '* 

Pieces of paper, about four inches square, 
must be folded corner to corner, and divided 
into two three-cornered pieces. Next, the 
first strand must be separated from the tail — 
the hair having been dressed m front and left 
with the foundation hanging. A piece of 
paper is then placed under the extreme end 
of the divided strand, with the straight side 
of the paper near to the head. Starting 
with the very end of the strand, the hair 
must be wound round and round, on the 
jxipcr, in the form of a large, flat penny. 
Great care must be taken to round neatly 
the ends of the strand into a circular form, 
or, when the curl is undone, a few straight 
ends will stick out. 

Having rolled the hair round nearly to 
the end, fold the rest ol the papcir over the 
flatly coiled hair and twist the ends firmly 
together. The curl is thus enclosed in a sort 
ol bag. 

The rest of the hair can then be placed 
“ en papillote,” in precisely the same way. 
When all the curls arc ready, heat the 
pinchers, not making them too hot, and press 
each paper bag very firmly, holding the iron 
over it for several seconds, and gripping it 
closely. 

Advantajires of This Method 

Wlien the papers arc taken off, a bunch of 
hanging ringlets will be discovered, which 
look almost like naturally curly hair. They 
m.iythcii be lifted lnto^lny position; and the 
hair not only goes much farther when treated 
111 this manner, but is much easier to dress. 

Curls “ en papillote ” may be trusted to 
Iasi through a dance, or dinner and theatre 
party ; and the next morning The remnants 
of curliness make tlie daily luiudiessmg 
process quicker and easier. Beloie IMarcel 
waving became gcneicd, the “ ])apillote ” 
method was always used for waving hair. 

Ladies who arc in the habit of complain- 
ing that their hair is too thin or skimpy for 
them to make an yt lung ol it will be well 
advised to try it “ (ui ))apill()tc,” And let 
them always remember tliat the less liair 
used the Ix'tter. Any lady can make curls 
“ cii papillote ” for herself with a little 
practice ; or it is quite easy to instruct a 
second pcT^on, according to the above 
directions. 


7'o be louiinitcd. 
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BEAUTY CULTURE FOR WOMEN 


DIET AS AN AID TO BEAUTY 

Continued from fa^e Pari 2S 

The Value of Vegetables — The Secret of a Milk-and^Roses Complexion — Denying the Sweet 
Tooth'' Essential — The Humble Onion as Beauty's Friend— A Diet of Carrots — The Virtues of 

the Lemon — Water as a Beverage 


Always with the proviso lliat any par- 
^ ticiilar article of food docs not disagree, 
all vegetables arc good food for the eoni- 
})lcxion — cabbeigcs, spinach, cauliflowers, 
carrots, lettuces particularly so because 
of their anti-scorbutic properties. Cress 
and celery “ clear the blood,'’ so do all 
kinds of fruit, especially oranges and apples. 
Fruit IS valuable tor any meal, but especially 
111 the morning ; and a well-known beauty 
with a " niilk-and -roses ” complexion cats 
ajiples, raw or cooked, for her supp(;r, 
and the juice of a couple ol oranges bet ore 
breakfast, instead of the usual morning 
cu]) of tea. 

A Beauty Secret 

Another woman who retained a clear, 
fresh complexion till long after she attained 
fifty ycais of age w^as in the habit of living 
upon liquid food, such as beef-tea and milk 
and the juice of fruits. This plan might 
easily be neither practicable <)r suitable, 
but the })rcscri})tion of a jihysician to some 
of his lady jjaticnts works wainders when 
the constitution has been tried by late 
hours and ekiborate meals. 

This physician advises a rest cure for botli 
body and appetite. The patient is advised 
to leave beaten tracks, to sleep as much as 
})ossiblc, to rest lor hours the back, 
and to have bread -and -milk for the three 
meals n day, the last meal being no later 
than at seven in the evening. 

Correct Diet Essential 

It is no easy task to restore a com- 
plexion to its original beauty, and a great 
vleal of self-denial luis to be priictiscd. 
For a woman wdth n sweet tooth ” it is 
iiot an easy matter to refuse the indulgence 
when confectionery is offered, nor is it 
always convenient to get the w'cll-preparcd 
meal, which should never give place to 
tea and pastries, or ready-to-hand “ snacks.” 
Ck)od plain food, taken at regular times, will 
do more for the complexion than any 
cosmetiques, since Nature always rewards 
regular habits. 

The woman who wants a good complexion 
avoids drugs of every kind, and looks to 


vegetables and fruits for help when the 
system seems to require purifying. The 
onion is her best friend, because of the 
sulphur it contains. Cabbage, as has been 
said, purifies the blood, whilst spinach 
contains iron, and is good therefore for the 
too-pale complexion. Onions, cabbage, and 
spinach have a laxative tendency. 

A beauty specialist has advocated a diet 
in which carrots play cin important part, 
but as carrots disagree with so many people 
their value as a beautifier seems small. 

Turnips, on the other hand, are whole- 
some and laxative, whilst potatoes have 
ant i-scorbut ic proper! ies . 

The lemon as a complexion improver lias 
no equal, though the onion is not far behind. 
Many beautiful women have used lemons 
daily — ^with rich foods in order to aid 
digestion ; wfith a little hot water and 
sugar after a meal to aid the liver ; two 
or three times a day, and in any form, 
when stoutness threatens ; as hot lemonade 
last tiling at night for sleeplessness ; as 
cold and strong lemonade in the morning, 
and fasting, to cure constipation and I0 
brighten the eyes. 

The Value of Water 

Tomatoes act upon the liver. As they 
contain iron, their use improves the condi- 
tion of the blood. The same thing applies 
to straw'berrics. Small seeded fruits act 
as laxatives ; acid fruits purify the blood. 
Finally, w^ater, although it is a food and a 
stimulant, is noticed here because of its 
medicinal qualities. Its use purifies the 
system, aids the digestion if taken after a 
meal, and is a laxative if taken in the 
morning fasting. Hot water stimulates, 
and is therefore a jxiwerful aid to the 
digestion. 

Generally speaking, when trying to im- 
prove the complexion by attention to diet, 
one works on the rational principle that il 
Nature be not impeded she will woi k 
quickly and efficiently. The way cleared, 
she will then ” work up ” her material 
(diet) in a w^ay no artifice can copy, and th(.‘ 
complexion she will make will therefore be 
matchless. 
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THE STORY OF THE PATCH 


By Mrs. A. P. BUSH 


Continued from page j4jg. Part gg 


The Patch as a Wile of the Cunning Beauty — Patch-boxes — Pictorial Patches — Party Badges — A 
Coach and Horses on a Lady’s Brow — A Quaint Diatribe 


•T^he chin and corner of hp were favoured 
* positions for a patch, but the check or 
brow were possible locations. The warcr 
Imewthat the eyes of all beholders would in- 
voluntarily travel to this conspicuous mark, 
and a dimple or a well-arched eyebrow, 
a lovely droop or curve in a hp, or the 
transparent veining of a. temple were graces 
lo which special attention might be called. 
In a beautiful mezzotint of Mrs. Brooks, 
a well-known actress of the time of George J , 
ihc patches are arranged to call attention 
to the fair wearer’s fine dark eyes. 

At first the use was quite artistic and com- 
])arativcly simple. Like the narrow band 
of black velvet upon an ivory neck, these 
patches heightened the porcelain delicacy 
of a dainty colour scheme and enhanced 
the perfection of a toilet com|>Jsed of artifice ; 
but soon a secondary meaning crept into 
the practice, and the little bits of jilaster 
were cut into dainty shapt‘s such as hearts, 
crescents, stars, and other simple and effec- 
tive forms. 

By degrees the fashion grew, and the paich- 
box was as necessary an article as the 
comfit -box and the snuffbox, and miith 
graceful and artistic work w'as lavislu'd 
upon these tiny receptacles. 

Jewels and carvings, miniature scenes 
ot Cupid and Venus of exquisite finish, 
distinguish these pretty toys m which men 
and women of fa.shion carried their reseiie 
ammunition of patches, which were some- 



Patches were sometimes so arransed as to call attention to the fair 
wearer's eyes 



A woodcut published about 1666 shows a mfccr with fan mask, 
and scarf, and displayed on his face several patches ‘ as worn this 
season 


limes exchanged us a gage cf affection. 
In one ol ^Nlohere’s pla\s llicrc is a scene 
in which a duclie^s exch.mgc^ patches w'lth 
one of the Duke’s pages, and lu , in his 
agitation, swallow's the minute fragment he 
is moistening, and turns ins maiadroitness 
to account by .saying he fc‘(*ls it sticking to 
Ins hcsirt — a scene w'hich, in spite of the 
playwright’s exaggeration, provccs that 
the vogue w'as prevalent and popular. 

The lashion at its heught reached 
ndiculoiis extravagant es, and artists 
s])ecialised in producing patches of re- 
iiiaikaide elaboration, m which tinv 
windmills, and ewen coaclies-and- 

four w^ere depeted, ladies vicing with 
eacii other in tlic' microscopical pc'i- 
Ic'ction ol then plaster embellishments 
This competition raged fora time willi 
growing extravagance — ^liunting scene's, 
statues, and sometimes profile portraits 
W'crc devised; indeed, it is sriid that Sil- 
houette, the artist who gave his name to 
the black profile portraits which our 
gieat-grand pa rents lavourcd, derived 
his idea from the patcli-ciilters of a 
previous age 

The vogue for pictorial patches waxed 
to great lengths, and then as swaltly died, 
leacling tothe adoption of the plain patch 
as good form. Soon a fresh complication 
ensued ; these spots, wdiich had been used 
as secret signals between lovers, became 
the indications of political allegiance. 
Whig and Tory w'ore them upon different 
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At one time fireat extravagance was shown in tne design of the patch. 

A coach and four, crescents, and scars were all employed 

sides of the fiicc, and Sfeelc fells ns that a 
certain wavering publicist wore a patch 
u))on both sides — by which, we sup]>ose, he 
meant that he changed his party or appeared 
friendly to both. 

In Queen Anne’s reign, when patclics were 
worn to mark tlie difference 111 political 
views, “ The Spectator ” writes : 

About the middle of List winter I went 
to see an opera at tlie theatre in the Hay- 
market, wlieie 1 could not but take notice 
of two parties of very fine women that had 
placed themselves in the opposite side 
boxes, and seemed drawn up in a kind of 
battle array one against anotlier. Alter 
a short survc)^ of them I found they were 
patched differently, the faces on one hand 
being spotted on the right side of the iore- 
licad and those upon the other on the left. 



The heroine of one of Hogarth’s pictures is shown wearing the 
the manner here illustrated 


I perceived that they cast hostile glances 
upon one another, and that their patches were 
placed in those different situations as party 
signals to distinguish friends from foes. 

y In the middle boxes, between these 
two opposite bodies, were several ladies 
patched indifferently on both sides of their 
faces, who seemed to sit there with no other 
intention but to see the opera. The right- 
hand body of Amazons were Whigs, the left 
Tories, the middle neutral.” 

This use of the patch was at its height in 
the closing years of Queen Anne’s jeign, but 
continued after the Hanoverian i€gime had 
begun, and had a more treasonable meaning. 
Indeeci it is said that patches were near to 
being forbidden in England as the tartan 
kilt was in Scotland, but they came to a 
natural end after all. 

The vogue dwindled towards the close 
of the eighteenth century, and entirely 





A curious arrangement which, combined with the band of black 
velvet, was worn to enhance the charms of a porcelain-like 
complexion 

disappeared when powder went out. There 
are very lew portreUts with patches existing, 
pnnci})iilly because they were a candlelight 
adornment for fhe most part, but one or 
Iw^o are to be found in eighteenth century 
collections, and the patchbox is a fairly 
common object in museums. 

Hogarth shows ns a world in which 
patches were pretty frequent, and the 
beauties of Vauxhall and Ranekigh were 
among the latest to flaunt them. 

Possibly one of the reasons which led to 
their abandonment may have been the fact 
that plaster is cheap, and when the swell 
mob and disreputable characters entered 
into competition with the beau mondc, the 
patch w'as doomed to die. Thus is it with 
every caprice of fashion. 

To be continued. 



I'his is one of the 

most important sections 

of Every Woman’s Encvci.op.edia. It is 1 

1 written by leading authorities, and deals, among other things, with : 


The 

flouse 



Furniture 

Choo^ino a House 

Heaiiui^^ riuhihlne^^ ete. 

ChuK 

Dinhur-7 oom 

Buildiui!^ a House 

'/'he Rcnf-putiha^e Svstcni 

China 

Hall 

Jw/>rov/u(^ a House 

IJoiv to Plan a Hou'^e 

Silver 

Kit< hen 

papers 

7'eds for Dampness 

Home-made Furniture Bedroom 

Lt^hlinp 

Tcsls for SanitalwHy ele. 

Drawing- room 

Nursery^ etc. 

Housekeeping 


Servants 

Laundry 

Cleanuie^ 


iraoes 


Plain Laundi v7vork 

Household Recipes 


Re{^/s/rjf Ofiees 

Fine f All nidi ywoi’k 

How io Clean Siher 


Giinnz Chaiaclers 

Flannels 

Ho7v io Clean ]\larhle 


Ladv Helps 


Laces 

JAilwu) -sai'iuii Sugocsfion^ efr. 

Ser^'anU'^ Duties^ etc. 

j7-onin<e;^ etc. 


Winter Treasures of Leaves and Fern — The Blue-grey Thistle Heads^ Honesty and Statice — Cape 
Gooseberries — Bulrushes — How to Dry Beech Leaves and Bracken — Cutting Thistles — Various 
Colour Schemes for the Winter Bouquet — Choice of Jars — How to Lengthen Short St-^lks 


It is rather a problem when \\ inter comes 

to know how to replenish — without undue 
outlay u p o n cut 
h o w c r s — the many 
jars, bowls, and vases 
which have been so 
easily filled during the 
sjiring, summer, and 
autumn months. 

There is, however, a 
wide choice of winter 
treasures to be found 
in the garden, or even 
amongst the fields, 
streams, and hedge- 
rows, with which tlie 
country dweller, at the 
cost only of a little 
forethought and 
trouble, can prep. ire 
the materials for a 
variety ot “ winter 
bouquets ” wdiich will 
bring colour and cheer- 
fulness into the house 
as though it were filled 
with the overflowing 
wealth of summer time. 

The town dweller, 
too, will find that the 


nearest florist w ill gladly undert.ikc to supply, 
at the cost of a very lew shillings, the neecs- 
saiy “ raw materials ” 
with which to decorate 
the house throughout 
the winter. One special 
advantage in these 
dried decorations lies 
in the fact that, once 
arranged, they require 
practically no looking 
alter lor weeks at a 
tunc. 

Fust on the list of 
the winter bouqnct- 
m a k c r c o m e s the 
highly prized Cape 
goosiibcrry, or Chinese 
lantern, as it is aptly 
called, dearly beloved 
o1 artists for the sake 
of its flame-coloured 
seed pods, which when 
dried keep their glow^- 
ing colour for a year 
or more. 

Tlieu come honesty,, 
and the delicate white, 
mauve, and yellow 
statice, or sea lavender, 



U-i.. — u-d 

The russet beauty of dried beech-leaves is greatly enhanced by a 
vase of dull green pottery 
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as it is so often called, in two sizes. The 
feathery variety closely resembles gypsophila, 
and dries beautifully, giving a feathery 


I 



A flora! harmony of vivid oranRc and green, the gummed leaves of 
the Cycus palm and a handful of Cape gooseberries 


lose their beauty. They should be carefully 
tied in bunches and hung up, head down- 
wards, to dry, care being taken that each 
lantern keeps its graceful shape, and is not 
crushed flat by its neighbours. 

When all the green foliage has shrivelled 
up, and the stems are perfectly stiff and dry, 
the leaves may be picked off and the lanterns 
only left hanging to the stalks, when they 
are ready for use. 

Honesty should not be cut until it is quite 
dry and brittle. It should then be tied in 
bunches and hung in a dry place, when the 
outer covering of the seed pods may be 
readily removed, leaving only the delicate 
white discs. 

How to Cut and Dry 

Statue should be cut when in full bloom, 
on a dry day, and placed in rows on sheets 
of ncws})apcr to dry, care being taken not to 
bend or break any of the delicate stalks. 

They should be moved every other day 
until quite dry and stiff, when they are ready 
for use 

Bulrushes should be cut directly they are 
in full bloom, and carefully laid out on a barn 
floor to dry. It is inijiortant that each rush 
leaf should be spread out in a natural 
])osition, in order that it may set pro2)erly 
wIh'u drv. 


lightncvss to a dried bouquet unobtainable 
111 any other vay 

Ihilrushcs, giant thistle^, teasels, tinted 
beech leaves, and (\iretuliv dried bracken 
fern, are all invaluable , vlule br.inches of 
})ine, bearing tlieir load o' tiny fir cones, and 
trails of ivy, bninches of laurel, hr, and other 
evergreens, not foi gel ting 
the invaluable box from 


Put each bulrush separately on a coiqflc 
of newspa2:)ers, and move them every few 
d.i3\s until the leaves and stems arc dry and 
brittle In cutting bulrushes, lay in a stock 
of various sizes, for the smaller ones arc very 
im'ful for mixing with other things. 

Beech leaves must be gathered on a dry 
day. Tiny delicate 
branches should be chosen, 


the nearest shrubbery, 
come in delightfully. I.oiig 
green Cycus palm leaves 
(costing fiom .pi to Stl. 
each, according to size), 
and small white I’.inpxis 
gr.iss — both the drooping 
and the spear -headed 
v.iriety which can be 
obtained from any florist’s 
— com])lete tlie list. 

Upon the ojij^ortune 
gathering and careful 
<lrying of these various 
treasures much of the sub- 
sequent success depends. 
For, with all such decora- 
tions, it IS essential tliat 
the natural graceful bear- 
ing of the flowers, rushes, 
and leaves should be pre- 
served, so that each frond 
and spray will carry with 
it its own natural charac- 
teristics. 

Cape gooseberries 
*be cut with the longest 
possible stalks before the 
lower lanterns on each 
stem begin to dry uj:) and 



Dried bulrushes are effective in a tall blue and white 
china lar 


those which have been 
thoroughly dried and 
tinted by the sun, just 
before the leaves left 
ungathered w^ould show 
symptoms of falling or 
shrivelling 

Choose graceful sjirays, 
with s m a 1 1 , delicately 
shaped leaves for intro- 
ducing into b o u q u e t s, 
besides larger branches, 
w Inch, w hen dry, will make 
glorious patches of colour 
arranged in big brass or 
copficr bowds. 

In order to dry beech 
leaves, take several layers 
of new^si)aper, and arrange 
a single layer of sprays 
and branches uj^on them 
Cover with some more 
sheets of newspaper, and 
place heavy books upon 
the m, distributing the 
weight evenly, and leave 
for two or three weeks in 
a warm room, when they 
should be beautifully dried, 
pressed and set. 
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Bracken fern should be picked on a dry day. 
Choose fronds which have been deeply 
bronzed by the sun, and place between papers 
to dry in exactly the same way as the beech 
leaves. 

The fern fronds miiy, with cid vantage, be 
placed between sheets of blotting-paper 
instead of newspaper. 

Giant thistles and teasels arc a specially 
uncommon and delightful winter decoration, 
but it is a rather painful matter to gather 
them, for they arc very spiky. 

The best plan is to let them remain growing 
in the field until they are m their perfection 
of foliage and bloom, and to go, weeiring 
thick gloves and armed with a knife, to 
gather in one’s harvest, scraping the spikes 
away from a foot or so of the stem to make a 
smooth handle by which they can be earned. 

If already partially dry and quite stiff, 
place them in a drainpipe or old umbrella- 
stand without water for a week or two. when 
they will be ready to arrange ; or, if the sap 
be still in them, it is better to lay them down 
upon sheets of newspaper, lest leaves and 
flower heads should drooj), until thoroughly 
dry and set. If there is a high loft with cross- 
beams at one’s disposal, each stalk of thistle 
may be hung up head downwards to dry, 
thus avoiding the danger of its flattening 
the side upon which it lies. 

A Charming: Arrangfement 

By November one’s collection of dried 
specimens should be complete, and the 
decorating of the house for winter may be 
set about in earnest 

Place the taller bulrushes in a tall vase 
of the “ drainpipe ” shape —a blue-and-white 
umbrella-stand docs admirably if the family 
collection of umbrellas and walking-sticks 
can be accommodated elsewhere — and il a 



A subtle winter harmony can be arranged with beech leaves, 
bracken, stance. Cape gooseberries, and grey^green teasels 


second tall, deep, bluc-and-white china jar 
IS to be filled, let it contain a bunch of giant 
Ihistlcs. The blue-grey flower heads and 
foliage of these giant thistles would look 


equally delightful in an old-world copper 
jug or jar of narrow, high proportions. 



A pretty arrangement of dried beech leaves, teasels, and dried 
bracken in a blue-and'white china lar 


especially if ])laced ujion an old oak chest 
against a dull white wall 

Three or four small buhushes, a few 
sticks of honesty, and a couple of sprays of 
the finest white and mauve sbitice, look vciy 
decorative arranged in a narrow-necked 
copper ]ug or jar, as may be seen in the 
illustration, where it is seen placed to hll a 
corner. 

To make a rcall> artistic winter nosegay 
for drawing-room or boudoii, fill a silver 
vase or precious china jug — or, failing either 
of these, a jar of leaf-green pottery looks 
w'cll — with a light arrangement of honesty 
and t(dl fine statue, with some shorter sprigs 
(d white and yellow statu (‘ ol the larger 
v.incty, and fine, well-sliaped sjirays of 
flame-eoloured Cajie gooseberries to give 
delightful colour to the whole 

Weigrhtinjf the Vases 

J^'or the smoking-room or library, nothing 
looks more effective than a great jar of 
golden brown beech, and a similarly filled 
jtir is most beautiful placed on a corner ol a 
grand piano to adorn a sitlmg-room. 

A brown-and-white bouquet composed ot 
dried beech branches and diied blacken tern, 
drooping and spcai-head Pampas glass, 
honesty, and small and luge wliitc st.itue, 
is highly effective arranged m a green glized 
jiotteiy jar - -the cokuir ot a hly-of-the- 
valley leaf— jdaced on top ol a c.irvcd wuioden 
bedpost, such as are coimnoiily used for fern 
and lamp stands, on either side of an open- 
ing tioin a corridor, or in the centre of the 
hall 

For a studio, where masses of colour and 
simplicity are most appreciated, fill tlic 
available receptacles with masses of Cape 
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gooseberry or branches of beech and bracken, 
avoiding mixed effects. 

Where slenderly made vases and jars are 
filled with dried flowers and ferns, there is 
great danger that, being somewhat top- 
heavy, a sudden gust of wind through the 
opening of a window or door may upset 
them; it is therefore advisable to half-fill 
them with shot or dry sand, in order to give 
them ballast. The sand sold in bags for cage 
birds is beautifully clean, and answers the 
purpose admirably. 

The Use of Fresh Evergreens 

Branches of fresh evergreen in jars and 
bowls filled with water placed about the 
house give a delightfully fresh aspect to 
living-rooms in winter, and effect a great 
economy in flowers. A supply brought up 
to town after a week-end visit to the country 
will last fresh for at least a month if the 
water is changed twice a week. 

The ends of the stalks should also 
be held under a tap to thoroughly clean 
them, and the whole collection of evergreen, 
laurel, laurestinus, fir, £ind box placed in a 
bathful of tepid water and left for half an 
hour once a week 

Box and laurels each look best alone, 
arranged in tall branches; fir and laurestinus 
look well together, and fine sprays of green 


box make a delightful decoration for a 
mantelpiece. Arrange in tall specimen 
vases of clear white glass, placed in a 
row at equal distances apart. Sprays oi 
tinted ivy in little Chinese or Japanese or 
glazed pottery bowls, placed here and there, 
have a novel and charming effect. 

(lUmmed Cycus palm leaves of vivid 
emerald green make a bold and splendid- 
looking “ floral trophy ” arranged with a 
hcindful of Cape gooseberries in a tall, deep, 
green pottery or blue-and-white china vase , 
while for those who like bamboo — and the 
plain dark brown variety is by no means to 
be despised — will find that one of the long 
bamboo holders, with notches cut above 
each joint for the accommodation of a little 
nosegay, will add a pleasant touch of colour 
in a dark corner, if filled with short sprays of 
small Cape gooseberries and fronds of dried 
bracken fern. 

Sometimes, when arranging a large and 
imposing “ trophy,'’ the stalks of the Cape 
gooseberry and sfatice wall be found annoy- 
ingly short. To remedy this defect, get a 
reel ol fine grcen-coverecl niillinery ware and 
twopenny w’orth of short, stiff, cut wares from 
the florist’s. It is then i\n easy matter to 
attach a couple of stiff w ires to the bottom of 
each spray, thus adding to their height by 
some four or five inches. 


HOW TO FOILB TABLE HAPHIHS 

THE CACTUS 



1. Lay the napkin, right side up, on the table. 

2. Fold it ill half, selvedge to selvedge (Sketch a). 

3. Fold hem to hem, making a crease down the 
centre (Sketch a). 

4. Reopen (Sketch a). 

5. Fold the selvedges to the centre crease to 
form a triangle (Sketch n) . 

6. Turn over the triangle. 

D a8 


7. Fold the right-hand corner to the left-hand 
corner, to make the small triangle (Sketch c). 

8. Fold from the loNver coiner m five even 
pleats (Sketch c). 

9. Lilt up, as in Sketch D. 

10. Turn sideways, and draw the corners 
downwards, right and left, in the form of petals, 
aiul place in a glass (sec photograph). 

I u 





6KXTeti :! 




folds in the centie (Sketch n) 

7. W ith the right hand draw up 
each of the under points or petals, 
the last four being pulled firmly to 
make the lily a good shape. 

8. Idace in a glass, as in photograph. SKETCH 



Water Lily 
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THE ROMANCE OF OLD CHINA 


OLD STAFFORDSHIRE WARE— TOFT, 
TWYFORD, AND SHAW 

By Mrs. WILLOUGHBY HODGSON 


ASTBURY, 


Authof of '‘'‘How to Identify Old China" and "How to Identify Old Chinese Porcelain" 

** Tygs^*^ ** Piggins/^ and ** Cradles *^ — ** Chargers — Why Old Trenchers are so Large — How an 
American Election was Lost — The Wiles of Old-world Buttermakers — Thomas Toft and His 
Ware — Combed Ware — An Improved Process Due to an Accident — The Work of the Astburys 


'T’he last article (page 3342, Vol. 5), dealt 
* w ith some of the quaint wares and vessels 

made in Kent and Middlesex in the seven- 
teenth century, the 
uses for which have 
in these days died out. 

These vessels were 
also made in Stafford- 
shire, in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth 
centuries, where, as we 
have seen, jiotlery was 
manufactured from 
very early times. The j 
“ tyg,'* a kind ol I 
loving cup with many 
handles, the “piggin,^* 
with a handle at one 
side only, iind the 
“ cradle were all 
popular. The cradle 
was used to hold 
presents It was an 
exact model of the old 
wooden article upon 
rockers, and there is 
little doubt that it was 
the forerunner of the 
silver cradle jircsented 
by his colleagues to a 




*T’he last article (page 3342, Vol. 5), dealt present-day mayor on the occasion of a birth 
* withsomeof the quaint wares and vessels in his family during his year of office, 

made in Kent and Middlesex in the seven- In addition to these, large dishes, known 
teenth century, the as “ chargers,” were 

made, some of which 
adorn our museums 
to-day. 

It may not be gene- 
rally known why these 
articles were of such 
vast circumference ; 
indeed, in these da\s 
when china plates 
and dishes arc in com- 
mon use, even 111 the 
homes of the poor, 
it IS difficult to realise 
how compciratively 
short a period has 
elapsed since these 
common ” utensils 
\\ere unknown. 

The ])late was an 
article of which each 
individual member of 
a family did not enjoy 
the sole use at meals , 
two or more jicople 
shared, and children 
were never allow’cd 
one apiece Plates 
used by the tich 
w ere generally of pew^- 
tcr, or even silver, but 

A “tys,” the many-handled precursor of the lovinR cup in red many JlCl'SOnS of 
earthenware, with applied panels and medallions m white slip, q S U S e d fl 11 0 
These curious old cops were most popular in their day OOdcil trenchCTS 

ton jtinv, urn bcautitully tumcd and 

made of jiojilar and other white 
w'ood^, ii rougher kind being used by 
commoner folks Those trenchers 
w ere sometimes oblong in shape the 
more etxsily to accommodate several 
eaters. 

A true and amusing talc is told 
of an American citi/en wdio lost an 
election because he alkwvcd his children 
a trencher each at meals. It wais felt 
that such indulgence and pride in a 
parent could not be tolerated, and 
that the enormity of his offence must 
be brought home to him. When the 
reason for his rejection was confided 

to him he explained matters bv saying 

The " piggin " was an antique vessel with a handle at one side. The example that a deceased relative having bceil 
shows one in bufFcoloured earthenware coated outside with "combed" white turner by trade hc DOSSeSSed a 

.nd brov^ d,p .nd r.,*d devees Superabundance of these articles. As. 

trom the South Kensington Museum * ' 


A "tyg,’’ the many^handled precursor of the loving cup in red 
earthenware, with applied panels and medallions in white slip. 
These curious old cups were most popular in their day 
ton Must um 


• %. • 
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however, his 
action had given 
rise to offence it 
should not occur 
again. 

Horace Walpole 
tells u^ lliat, as 
late as the middle 
of th(‘ eighteenth 
century, the Duke 
and Duchess of 
Hamilton sat at 
meals upon a dais 
at the head of 
Ihcir talile and ate 
from the same 
]>late, as a tribute 
of regard for past 
customs and a 
token of unity in 
old age 

'Fhe “tyg,” the 
‘ ‘ p 1 g g 1 n , ” the 
“cradle,*’ the 
“ can dl es tick,” 
and large round 



before the passing 
of this Act, en- 
deavoured to 
cheat their cus- 
tomers. “The 
butter,” he s.tys, 
“ was before some 
times laid good 
for a little debth 
at the top, and 
bad at the bot- 
tom, and some- 
times set in rolls 
only touching at 
the top and stand- 
ing hollow below 
at a great distance 
from the sides of 
the pot. To pre- 
vent the little 
Moorlandish 
cheats (than 
which no people 
w^hatever are 
esteemed more 
subtile), the 


and oblong dishes, a charger, or large dish, in enamelled earthenware, with a seated figure of faCtorS keep a 
were in these earl V Anne and the letters A. R. These dishes were of large size so as to survevor all the 

1 serve more than one person at a time " i. 

days decorated c- // /- , summer here, 

. -C . . hrom tht South ken^iHL'ton Mnseum . . . _ ’ 


with slip in the 

method described in the article, page 3340, 
V’^ol. 5. Dr. Idot, who wrote in 1686, 
s.iys that three colours were used — namely, 
orange slip, white slip and red slip. 




who, if he have 
ground to suspect any of the pots, trys 
them with an instrument of iron, made like 
a cheese taster, only much longer and larger, 
called an auger or butter-boare, wuth which 
he makes proof to the bottom of the pot.” 

These butter- po ts w^cre of cylindrical form ; 
they are now rather 1 arc, but the common folk 
in Staffordshire still speak of “ pot butter.” 

At Tinker’s Clough, in Staffordshire, 
Thomas Toft manufactured slip-decorated 
ware in 1660 and the following years. 










A plate of btaffordshire ware having a yellow ground with relieved 
figure of a mermaid in brown, and a latticed border, with the name 
of the maker, Thomas Toft 

} rout (he South Kt ustnrtou A^ncum 

Amongst the earliest productions of the 
Staffordshire Potteries w^ere buttei - pots. 
These were the principal manufacture of 
Burslem, and in ](>6i an Act of Parliament 
was passed to control their size and w eight 
Dr. Plot .says they were to be “ of a certain 
size, so as not to wxigh above six pounds, 
and yet to contain at least fourteen pounds 
i)f butter.” He then relates some of the 
devices by w^hich the country people had. 


Coffcc-'pot of red earthenware, decorated with applied devices in 
white slip, produced with small metal stamps, and covered with 
a yellow glaze. An excellent example of the work of John 
Astbury 

From th South ICeHuMi^ton Museum 
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His name frequently 
appears in the de- 
coration as in the 
plate illustrated. This 
old-world potter had 
ambitions for his 
Wcires, and did not 
hesitate to portray 
the human figure m 
coloured slip. The 
mermaid, a lion mm- 
pant, and “ the pelican 
in her piety, ’ * plucking 
her breast for her 
young, are designs 
which may be found, 
with the name 
“ Thomas Toft,*’ upon 
the dishes. 

Combed ware was 
also made, and was pro- 
duced by covering the 
body with a thin coai- 
i ng of slip in a contrast - 
ing colour. This was 
afterwards grained 
with a comb in the way 
that a house-dccorator 



Coffee-pot and cover with an orange ground, and raised scroll 


red and other wares 
made by the brothers. 

John Astbury was 
a shrewd man of 
business, and had con- 
siderable powers of 
imitation. His wares 
never equalled those 
of the Elers in fine- 
ness of texture and 
good workmanship, 
but he invented new 
bodies by using clays 
and mixtures of clays, 
which, when burnt in 
the kiln, became 
orange, red, fawn, yel- 
low, buff, or chocolate, 
and he improved these 
colours by the glaze 

In our illustr^itioii 
will be seen a coffee- 
pot by John Astbury 
with applied ornament 
of stamped Devon or 
]upecUiy in white on 
the coloured ground. 
The second coffee- 


OUr own time foliage m white clay. The inside of such pieces was often washed pot is oriiamcnted 111 
combs paint to imitate , w«th white day more ornate style, and 

, , , I tout ihi South Ktfnsingtort Museum , . , , 

the gram m wood. is ]u*obably the work 

Readers of Evekv Wom\n’s Encyclo- of his son, Thomas Astbur)^ \yho com- 


with white clay 
/ t/t( South Kensittgton Aftneuin 


WOM \ N ’s En C YCT-O- 


P/EDIA Will remember that m our article 
upon the Elers Brothers, jiagc 2745, Vol. 4, it 
was related how two men named A.stbury 
and Twyford, by feigning idiocy, gained 
admittance to the works at Brad well Wood, 
and there learned the secrets of the wares 
made by the Elers. These men did not hesi- 
tate to use the knowledge they had gained 
so unfairly, and they afterwards copied the 


menced business at Shelton m 1723. 

To the elder Astbury is attributed the 
discovery and introduction oi flint into 
Staflordshire earthenw^are — a discovery 
which has done more to improve English 
earthenware, perhaps, than any other And 
his discovery, needless to say, was the 
result of an accident. 

The ajiplied ornaments found upon 
this ware take tlic form ol crowns, 
harps, heraldic devices, shells, stags, 
lions, and birds (.)n the inside the 
( ii])S, teci])Ots, ]ugs, and other vessels 
are often washed watli white clay. 

Tt is not know'll whether John Ast- 
bury and his fellow C()ns])irator Tw y- 
ford became partners, butw^e find that 
'I \v \'ford made wan es of similar descrip- 
tion and copied those of the Elers. 

After their death the work was 
taken uji, copied and improved by 
other Staffordshiic potters, two of 
I the earliest being Dr. Thomas Wedg- 
! wood and Ralph Shaw^ of Burslcm. 



LOVE SCENES IN PICTURES 



hroni tht by y //' l.oiin>attf\ 
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WOMAN IN LOVE 


Romance not confined solely to the realms of fiction. The romances of fact, indeed, are 
greater and more interesting ; they have made history, and have laid the foundations of the 
greatness both ot artists and of poets. 

In this section of Every Woman’s Kncyclop.T-DIA, therefore, among many other ^ul)jecls, are 
included : 


Famous Historical I.ove 
Stories 

Love I.etteri of Famous I'^eoLle 
I.OVC Scenes from Fiction 


L.ove Fotms and Sonets ' 

The Superstitions of L.oz>e 
The Fn imaged Ctrl in Many j 
Climes \ 


Proposals of Vest ci day and 

To-day 

Elopements in Olden DaySy 
etc.y etc. 


THE TRAGEDY OF HELENE VON DONNIGES 

By CECIL MAR 

A Woman Marked by Fate — Beauty and Temperament — A Romantic Childhood — Life in Old 
Munich — Hans Andersen’s Fairy Princess — An Early Betrothal — Diplomatic Life in Turin — First 
Love and its Tragic Finale — A Fatal Duel — A Five Months^ Bride — Changing Fortunes — The 

Vicissitudes of Fate 


story ot Helene von Donniges, 
f time the most bcauti- 

t woman in Europe, belongs 

contemporary hislorj^ cind 
has serv^cd as motif for more 
than one great writer’s plot of 
romance. She was the real 
heroine — the Clothilde von Kudiger — of 
(ieorge Meredith’s famous novel “ TheXragi- 
Comedians,” and gave also the material for 
Sardou’s comedy “ Divor^ons.” In the 
American senes of “ Homes of Famous 
Lovers,” her story with Ferdinand Lasscdle 
IS m the same list with those of Dante and 
Beatrice, and Paolo and Francesca. 

The announcement of her tragic death, at 
Munich, on October 4, 191T, will recall the 
memory of a story which electrified Europe 
m 1864, Sind which, perhaps, turned the tide 
of German history. 

Possessed of k fatal gift ot beauty, of 
brilliant brain, and indescribable charm, 
she was as much a victim of her highly 
strung temperament as were those who fell 
under the influence of her fascinations. In 
reviewing her romantic life, one must not 
ticket and number her, nor judge her only 
by the world’s usual standards of right and 


wrong. She was an exceptional woman, 
and if the standards she created for herself 
were not always all that could be desired, 
at least she had always the courdge of her 
opinions, and acted according to her con- 
victions. 

The basis of her character was an absolute 
straightforwardness and love of truth, under 
all and every circumstance. The flaw in it 
was her indecision of will, which, although 
partly due to her being la phis femme des 
femmes, was fatal in one destined to attract 
drama and the great problems of life. 

Heredity, and the curious environment 
and education to which she was subjected, 
tended to accentuate her inborn charac- 
teristics, and influence her during her long 
and varied career. 

Helene was born in 1846, and was the 
daughter of a brilliant Bavarian diplomatist 
who had married a wealthy Berlin Jewess. 
The mixture of Aryan and Semitic blood 
which flowed within her veins was often 
referred to by herself as the cause of many 
of her inexplicable and capricious actions. 
Her earlier childhood was passed in Munich, 
where her father was persona grata at the 
court of King Max II., and her beautiful and 








gifted mother, “ Frau Franzisca,” an inti- 
mate friend of Queen Marie. Her parents* 
salon was one of the most interesting in old 
Munich, and was frequented by all the literary, 
artistic, and social celebrities of the day. 
Helene, therefore, was surrounded by an 
atmosphere of beauty, art, and intellect 
during the whole of her childhood. 

A Fairy Princess 

She was a most beautiful child, her little 
flowei-like, oval face was framed by masses 
of gold-red hair, her blue eyes betrayed the 
precocious activity of a br.iin which, as she 
affirmed, retained its first conscious re- 
membrance (that of a fire) at seven months. 
She had the bearing of a little queen, and 
Hans C'hristian Andersen, who loved to hold 
her on his knee, and watch the rapt atten- 
tion with which she drank in his stones, 
called her his little l.ury princess. 

Adored and spoilt by her ]mrents, and by 
all with whom she came in contact, she was 
chosen as tlie comrade and intimate }>lay- 
mate of the ('rown Prince, who afterwards 
was known as the ill-fated and fantastic 
King Louis of Bavaria. The two imaginative 
children invented games, and stones of 
elves and lames, whom they loved to im- 
])ersonatc. C'urtains and portieres were 
transformed into flowing flowery draperies 
and wings, and the two then trod together the 
realms of fairyland. Being, however, very 
human children, they played other games 
less poetic, which were visited wnth summary 
and wholesome chastisement. For instance, 
tliey loved to escape the surveillance of the 
gov'crness, Fraulein Mailhaus Heltmc <ivcrs 
that it was her “ Wildness,” and not his 
” C'rown Pnncelv Highness.” who was the 
ringleader m everything They dccajntated 
tin soldiers togetlier. then, remembering 
Andersen’s tale of the tin soldier and the 
little paper dancer, burst into torrents of 
tears at their own cruelty, l.iughing again 
when they realised that, alter all, they were 
not alive ’ The intimac}^ was ended with a 
violent quarrel over a picture-book The 
two passionate little creatures had a stand- 
up fight for it. riie Prince came off vic- 
torious, bearing in his little fist a trophy of 
victory in the sliape ol a handful of Helene’s 
gold -red h<iir. 

Girlhood 

At an age when other girls are kept in 
the schoolroom, Helene was permitted to be 
})rcsent at the brilliant social gatherings in 
the severely furnished blue salon of her 
parents’ house. Here, petted and sjioilt, 
she drank in the volume of melody which 
flowed from the piano undci the master 
touch of Rubinstein, or listened to Hebbel 
and Kaulbach, and other eminent speakers. 
She grew into an excitable, precocious girl, 
easily thrilled, and swinging on the pendulum 
of the highest, wildest spirits, to the depths 
of depression She loved reading, and 
devoured the German classics ; she studied 
zoology, botany, and music, but there was 
no method in her instruction, which was 
entrusted to German and French governesses, 


and she was allowed liberty to glean and 
cull her knowledge a^ best she liked, and in 
the most erratic manner. Her friends were 
always much older than herself, and the 
laxity of morals in the grand monde of the 
day was not the best example for an over- 
observant girl. 

Her ambitious parents favoured the suit 
of a wealthy old Italian nobleman, and 
caused her to be affianced to him at the 
incredible age of thirteen. Helene, however, 
soon gave her elderly and jealous lover his 
conge, and was carried off by her grand- 
mother to Berlin. Here a year and a half 
were spent in a more wholesome atmosphere, 
of qua.si-seclusion and study, and here she 
first met the young Roumanian Prince 
Yanko von Kacowitza, who was destined to 
})lay such a fateful role in her after life. 

Her father was now officiating as Minister 
to the Court of Victor Emmanuel, and, 
accompanied by her grandmother, she went 
to Turin In spite of the fact that she was 
but fifteen years of age, she was allowed 
to enter the big world of the most cosmo- 
politan society in Eurojie. 

A Trajfedy of First Love 

Here her beauty and wit won her friends 
such as Bulwer Lytton, Meyerbeer, the 
Empress Eugenie, the Empress of Russia, 
Lady Brougham, and the Grand Duchess 
Helene Here also she met the first love 
of her youth, the young naval officer Paul 
von Krusenstern, whose ship was stationed 
in the Mediterranean, and who fell madly in 
love with her. Even at the close of her long 
and eventful life Helene s])oke with a tender 
smile and sigh of those golden days at Nice, 
when love blossomed by the blue waves anil 
in the moonlit gardens, and when the old 
moon looked down on them in rose-strewn 
arbours, amid the glories of summer nights 

Fate, in the form of her parents, jiarted 
the lovers I^aul was poor, and in no wise 
a m.itch for the brilliant HeRne So Paul 
sailed away disconsolate, and Helene w.is 
once more sent to Berlin She and her 
mother had never understood each other, 
and the coldness of these days subsequently 
ripened into an open enmity which lasted 
until death. Her grandmother, however, 
loved her dearly, and thoroughly under- 
stood her erratic and capricious character. 

Her affection was tenderly reciprocated 
by Helene, who spent some of the happiest 
years of her youth under her roof. Here the 
frivolous Southern life vanished like a 
dream, a carnival dream. The days were 
given up to the study of art and literature, 
and in this she found a comrade in young 
Prince Racowitza, who was studying at the 
University in Berlin. 

He weis an insignificant looking youth, 
narrow-chested, and with a \er 3 " bad com- 
plexion, but a pair of eloquent and 
beautiful dark eyes saved him from being 
absolutely ugly. When these eyes were 
lifted to Helene’s, glowing with the fires of 
the maddest love, H6Rne took it all as a 
matter of course, and not by any means as a 
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reason for the necessity of reciprocation. 
She was accustomed to be adored, and when 
Yanko knelt before licr and besought her to 
promise to marry him when he should have 
completed his studies she did not absolutely 
refuse him. “If, in the meantime, I find 
no one whom I can love far, far better than I 
do you,"' she announced, “ and if Ido not go 
on the .stage, which I would do now, were it 
not for foolisli family interference — ^then I 
will marry you.” From that moment, the 
young man fell consecrated to her, and 
bee ame, as sht^ said,“ her spiritual possession.’’ 


them, I.assalle lifted her in his arms and 
carried her down the main staircase. He 
accompanied her to the house of her grand- 
mother, as a matter of course, Helene’s 
chaperon following in the rear. Before 
bidding her good-night, he said : “ To-morrow 
I am coming to ask (h^indmamma’s per- 
mission, and wc will be married at once.’’ 

Then only did Helene pause, for the name 
of Tassalle had been often mentioned in her 
family circle as that of a dangerous Jew 
Socialist reformer, a friend of the common 
]>eople, one who advocated that the rich 


But with tliat 
winter of 1862 
came the fate- 
1 111 meeting with 
Lassalle, and all 
else faded into 
shadow. 

People who 
witnessed the 
first meeting of 
Heh'me and Fer- 
dinand Lassalle 
said that it was 
lik(‘ the clashing 
together of two 
kindred spirits. 
They faced each 
other 111 silence. 
He, tall and 
command mg. 
with the head ot 
£i C eesar and an 
eagle glance ; 
she in all the 
bewildering 
beauty of her 
early youth. 
Then, like Tris- 
tan and Isolde, 
they stretched 
out their arms 
to each other, 
as if each 
c 1 a 1 m e d it s 
mate. Conven- 
tions were no- 
where. A b- 
sorbed in each 
other, although 
at an evening 
party, they were 
oblivious of all 
and everyone 
but themselves. 
Ko detentr was 
needed. The 
usual road of 



should deprive 
themselves of 
their possessions 
and give them 
tothcjX)or. She 
often said : “He 
came into my 
life like the 
storm- wind that 
rushes over 
forests and 
plains, and de- 
stroys all that is 
crumbling and 
effete.’’ It was 
indeed the couf> 
de ioudve. They 
were both 
caught up in the 
whirlwind of a 
mighty passion 
before which all 
else paled. 

Ferdinand 
Lassalle was a 
tall, handsome 
Jew, whose 
charm, talent, 
and Socialistic 
influence were 
the topic of the 
hour. He was 
at the zenith of 
his success. He 
had won the 
hearts of all the 
Leibour Party, 
and even the 
great Bism.irck 
regarded him as 
the re present a- 
tiv^e of a force 
that might help 
to combat the 
Prussian Lib- 
erals. As late as 
1878 he spoke 


banalities that Helene von Donmges, at one time the most beautiful woman in Europe, and the him With dcep 

mostly has to be heroine of more than one great writer. Het romantic life had an epoch- I'CSpect aS a 

traversed before man of the 


reaching the fount ain-licad of a personality 
was avoided, and their souls met at the 
mainspring of existence. 

When the time came to bid farewell to their 
hosts, Helene looked pale and fatigued with 
the emotion of her heart. So, without a worth 
when the door of the fiat was closed upon 


greatest learning and personal charm. 

Lassalle ’s dream was to improve the lot 
of the labouring man by organisation, and 
by the association of Capital and Labour. 
While posing as the Messiah ol the poor, he 
was a man of luxurious habits, leading a 
fashionable life in the most expensive 



quarter of the town. His entertainments 
were among the most brilliant in Berlin, and 
he was courted and petted by the most 
beautiful w^omcn m society. His name as a 
lawyer was made by the famous Casket 
Episode ” of Countess Hatzfeld, under 
whose protection and social influence lie 
then was. His ambitious dreams knew no 
bounds. He was to become dictator of a 
new German republic — ^he would enter the 
capital in triumph, in a chariot drawn by 
milk-white steeds, and his Helene, his golden- 
haired Helene, was now to be by his side. 

A Fatal Duel 

But this mere girl — ^she was eighteen at 
the time — ^was to be his undoing. His 
demand of HeEne’s hand in marriage was 
met by peremptory and curt refusal. 
H6Icnc’s parents were furious at what 
1 hey called his presumption. The wounded 
vanity of Lassalle, who considered himself 
a match worthy of an empress, led to his 
challenging Helene’s father in duel, though 
only alter Helene had been treated with the 
utmost severity by him. 

She was imprisoned in the Legation, 
which was now at Berne, forbidden all 
communication with the outer w^orld, and 
was told that Lassalle had deserted her and 
was m love with Countess Hatzfeld. Event- 
ually she was induced to sign a paper m 
^vhich she renounced all ideas of marriage 
with Lassalle. Of the challenge she knew 
nothing, until she was informed that the 
duel was to be fought by proxy, and that 
Yanko von Racowitza was to represent her 
hither, and to act for him. 

Lassalle was known to be a magnificent 
shot, and until that moment Yanko had 
never handled firearms, yet he was willing 
to die in order that his beloved Helene might 
be happy. Fate willed otherwise, and it was 
the young Prince who killed Lassalle, The 
event was a FAiropcan scandal, and the 
Labour Ikirty in (xermany to this day legard 
Lassalle as a martyr. Helone’.s weakness ol 
will caused her to succumb to the entreaties 
and the force of her parents, who declared 
that an alliance with a man like this Socialist 
leader Avould ruin her father’s career, and 
all the prospects of her brothers and sisters. 
Her despair, when she knew the truth, was 
boundless. She abandoned herself to her 
fate, and was as a puppet m the hands of her 
parents. 

An Unanswerable Question 

In after years she sometimes queried 
whether her weakness had really been more- 
than the instrument of Destiny m the 
destruction of such a wonderful personality. 
The discussion has often arisen as to what 
role L'rissalle would have played in the 
development of Cxcrmany during the 
’seventies. Would he, m the boundless 
reach of his personal plans, with his incom- 
parable ambition and will, ever have been 
able to adapt himself to circumstances 
Then HeDne wondered whether we “ Pigmks 
all of us, are not mere puppets in the hand of 
I\ate, and used by the Spirit of the World* s 


History as the means of sweeping away the 
giant who, after all, could have found no place 
m the Empire.” 

A Marriajgre of Expediency 

The most inexplicable psychological fact 
in all Helene’s existence was that she 
consented to wed the youth who had slain 
the man whom she had so madly loved. 
Two short years had elapsed since she first 
saw Lassalle, in 1862, and the day when he 
was killed, in 1864. Horrified at the scandal 
the affair had provoked, anxious lest it 
should react to the detriment of their own 
social prestige, the one idea of HcRne’s 
parents was to get her married as quickly as 
possible. Alliance with the man who had 
killed Lassalle would prove to the German 
bureaucratic world, and to the social world in 
general, that never for a moment had a 
member of the aristocratic house of Donniges 
contemplated an alliance with a plebeian 
Socialist. 

Yanko was in despair at having brought 
so much sorrow to Helene. Was it appro - 
ciaiion of his truly generous nature, and 
com])assion with his grief, that caused 
Helene eventually to consent to marry 
him ? He had always proved her most 
loyal friend, content to serve her, since to 
win her seemed impossible. 

A Doomed Bridegroom 

After the duel he had been sought for by 
the Swiss authorities, who demanded Ins 
arrest, and by all kinds ol diplomatic finesse 
he was drifted about to B jcharest, to Vienna, 
Paris, and Munich, and back again to 
Bucharest. It was a bitterly cold winter, and 
the delicate Southerner, now only twenty- 
one years of age, contracted a dull during 
these cntorced journeys, which settled on his 
lungs and led to his early death. In the 
spring of 1865 he was hopelessly con- 
sumptive, and his one cry of longing was for 
Helene. Thrs try reached her own wounded 
heart as nothing eke could, and her parents 
accompanied her to the boy’s sick bed, and 
ton.sented to her marriage. Joy at her 
arrival and the consummation ot his hopes 
caused the patient to rally. They proceeded 
to the country place of his ancestors, and 
there, amidst the wildest surroundings and 
a sort of barbaric glitter, they were married. 

During the marriage ceremony in tlie little 
church, while the priest was pciiormmg the 
rites of the Greek ceremonial, the sky without 
grew'^ dark, heavy clouds crept up, and flash 
ujxin flash of lightning followed. One of 
them struck a tree in the vicinity of the 
building and slit it through the centre. 
Murmuring voices whispered : ” A bad 

omen ! The poor young wufe ! ” It was 
Yanko ’s life tree, one of three which had 
been planted near the church by his father at 
his birth, and at that of his brothers’. 

The omen w^as but too true. After a few 
weeks’ stay at Roumanian fashionable 
resorts, the couple travelled southwards, 
through the Bavarian Alps, and on to 
Moran and Corfu. Here they wxre kept in 
quarantine, as cholera had broken out, and 



the discomforts Ihey endured hastened the 
end of the consumptive patient. They 
eventually reached Bologna, where, alter 
five months of wedded life, he died at an 
hotel. 

No marriage contract had been made 
which secured the fortune to Helene. 
Yanko’s family refused to help her in any 
way, her owm family deserted her in her 
hour of need, and, after laying to rest in the 
churchyard at Nice the poor young heart 
that alone had beaten and suffered lor her, 


Here the Due de Piennes, a chamberlain 
of the Empress Eugenie, promised to protect 
her, and to solicit the Empress’s interest cn 
her behalf. However, when he heard of the 
Jesuit proposition, he realised that the 
Empress would withhold her protection, so, 
after but a short stay in Pans, Helene went 
to Berlin. Here she intended going on the 
stage, but before this resolution was put into 
execution, she was approached by an 
emissaiy of Bismarck, who sounded her with 
a view to obtaining her services as a political 



Helene and her third husband, Serge von Schewitch. Though poverty and privation were her lot in this marriage, yet 
mutual love only burned more ardently through misfortune and trials Unable to survive the loss of her beloved, Helene 
J'hoto elected to follow him a few days later Il.A.L:vna 


the beautiful Helene found herself, at the age 
of twenty, left to face the world alone. 

For a lime she stayed with inends at 
Nice, and here the Jesuils, realising Ihe 
■'normous power of her beauty and charm, 
W'liich w^crc enhanced by the romance of her 
story, approached her with a view to gaming 
her services as t heir agent. ITnhmited wcalt h 
was promised her, and with this her influence 
W'ould have been unbounded. She almost 
consented, but, at the eleventh hour, aban- 
doned the idea, and fled to Pans. 


sj)y Once more the vista of great wealth 
was opeMicd up before her, and to the woman 
whose every instinct gravitated tow^ards the 
accessories of tdegance and luxury, the 
temptation w'cis, no doubt, a peculiarly 
strong one 

However, her inherent lo\'c of truth, and 
her dislike of subterfuge, were insurmount- 
able draw^backs, and she w'lsely decided not 
to embark on a career which would demand 
both strength of will and the remodelling of 
her character. 
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Then began for her a nomadic life. With 
broken wings she wandered from place to 
place, finding adventure after adventure. 
She was happ3^ and unhappy, and happy 
again and unhappy. She went on the stage, 
where she was but an indifferent actress ; she 
wrote dramas and novels, and married the 
actor Siegwart Fiiedmann ; divorced him 
alter five years, and lived, on and off, in 
Vienna and Munich. She became a friend 
ol the great painter Lcnbach, who por- 
trayed her more than once, and she was 
painted over and over again by Hans Macart. 

A Haven at Last 

She went on tour wdth her theatrical col- 
leagues, and while m Salzburg met her future 
third husband, the Russian diplomatist, 
Baron Serge von Schew^itch. She met him 
«igain latct on in St. Petersburg, wdiere she 
remained for some time. 

She hciself has said that her love for him 
w^as the best and greatest affection of her 
tempest-tossed hie. It w'as a love u^hich 
defied every obstacle, and rose victorious 
over every sacrifice ; was proof against 
dangers and struggles, and one which'^fnis- 
jortime only riveted the more firmly. And, 
after all. it is adversity that is the touch- 
stone that proves the w'orth of love. 

Serge von Schcwitch belonged to one ot 
the great noble families ot Russi«i, and w^as 
possessed of great w’calth, w^hich w^as confis- 
cated when he espoused the cause of the 
Nihilistic party. Bereft of means, he and 
H616ne resolved to go to America, and in the 
New World try to build up a new and sah^ 
life, side by side. 

They arrived in New York in 1877, and 
hcio the two spoilt children of fortune, who 
had broken so many of their tcys, set their 
faces bravely against privations ol every sort. 
They both wrote for various of the great 
newspapers. Helene gave lessons, w'cnt lor 
a time again on the sttigc, painted, made her 
own dre.sscs, and even Seige’s trouscis 
I'here was nothing this versatile w^oman 
could not do if she made up her mind to it. 
And in the .storm and stress of life she alw'ays 
lemained, in every gesture and 111 every w ord, 
the grande dame of the highest social world. 
Misiort lines and pin ci ty never lobbed her ol 
Iior dignity and chaim. She had an iimazing 
capacity lor making and keeping fi lends, 
and when, after thirteen years, her husband’s 
jiroperty w^iis rcstoied to him on the condition 
of Iheir returning I0 Russia, she left many 
true friends behind her m various parts ol 
America. 

She had hved m San Francisco, had 
visited tlic Moiinoii colony at Salt Lake City, 
w'as proposed to by one of the fraternity, 
met Madame Blavatsky.Veicschtschagm, and 
other celebrities, studied medicine, and, in 
fact, went through the great school of prac- 
tical hlc, learning the stern lesson of the iron 
law of cause and effect. 

A Rift in the Clouds 

Her return to Europe with her beloved 


husband was the happiest time of her life. 
Delivered from the pressing pecuniary needs 
which had weighed upon them i:0 long, they 
visited Scotland and London en route for 
Riga. 

Here Helene became seriously ill, and 
was obliged to go to Berlin for a painful 
operation. Her friendship wath Madame 
Blavatsky, wLom she met again in Europe, 
led her to the study of theosophy, which 
henceforth became the guiding principle of 
her life. It helped her in the hour of physical 
danger and suffering, which she bore with 
the heroism of a saint. 

Forlune agrain Propitious 

When she had somewhat recovered her 
health, she and her husband wandered about 
Euiopc, eventually making their home in licr 
beloved Munich, where she passed the even- 
ing of her days. Her husband could not, 
after all, bring himself to renounce all Ins 
ideas of political freedom and socialism, and 
preferred continuing Ins literary work in 
the untrammelled freedom of an alien 
country. 

For some years all went more or less w'cll. 
Both of them were open-handed and generous 
to a fault, and never learned the hard lesson of 
economy. In Helene’s little salon m the 
Holbcmstrassc she w^as, as evcrywdicre else, 
the centre tow^ards which interesting people 
gravitated, and among her friends here were 
the great Bjornstjerne Bjornson, and Amely 
Skram. 

The End of the Story 

Then, alas, ill-health cind ever diminishing 
means fell upon them. The little flat m 
the Holbcmstrassc had to be deserted, and a 
more modest one in a remote suburb of 
IMunich was the dwelling place ot them both. 
Age and sickness made Helene more and 
more dcpimdent on the man she loved Wlicn 
death claimed him, the younger and stronger 
of the two, on October 1, 1911, her valiant 
lieart ])roke. 

Unable to face alone the cver-inci eas- 
ing poverty wLicli tlic lutiire held for her, 
she threw aw^ay the Ide wdiich had begun 
so brilliantly, and ended s-o darkly. 

“An overdose of chloral ” was the new'spaper 
\erdicl, but lor the fruMids who knew^ and 
loved her, it w^as the end of a great drama 

La cotnulie [ou la traghiie) cst fink — iirez 
le ndcau 

Slic wdio wTote that “ Strength coupled 
w'ltli Love is the highest attribute of the 
human soul,” she wdio knew how to find the 
bright spot in the darkest hour, slie who 
drank ot a goblet of Life into wdiich every 
ht)ation was poured, has throwm hcrscli 
into the Great Unknowm, which she 
termed the Allliebe — the universal and 
merciful Love. 

As has been remarked earlier, it is not for 
the world to pass harsh or critical verdicts 
in such a case, for to none* save its Creator, 
and perhaps, dimly, to its possessor, is 
known any human heart. 
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TOO UNSELFISH TO LOVE 


"When Unselfishness Ceases to be a Virtue — The Tragedy of the Sister-Mother — A Girl's Duty 
Towards Her Lover~Thc Subtle Leaven of Pride — Love's Shipwreck upon Imaginary Rocks 


T seems hardly possible that 
such a virtue as unselfishness 
could be carried to excess, 
but this is not only possible 
but happens more oltcn than 
IS imagined. 

I’eople can be too unselfish 
and too self-effacing , they can, in denng 
what they consider their duty to others, 
overlook their duty towards themselves, and 
the odd thing is that this unselfishness often 
springs from an unconscious and exaggerated 
opinion of their own importance 

Most ])eo]ile have a natural tendency to 
imagine that they alone can achieve what is 
being accom})lished in the little groove in 
which they move But jierhaps lew over- 
estimate their services so much as the un- 
selfish woman who lives for her family. 

1'his assertion does not refer lo the 
mother, but to other members of the family, 
perhaps an elder daughter, who, by the 
death of her mother, may be called upon to 
bring up brothers and sisters 

The original idea m the girl’s mind, 
that she has to take her mother’s place, is m 
itself an impossibility. In time, however, 
the younger members of the family will 
come to her in all their difficulties, and very 
]irobably the father also will learn to lean 
upon her. She becomes the pi\’ot on which 
the household turns, all her thoughts are 
directed towards their ha])piness Perhaps, 
maybe, she will love, but considering the 
call of duty stronger th«in that of ha])piness, 
will relincpiish the latter for the former. 

The Tragedy of Unselfishness 

A few years ])ass, the children grow up 
into men and women, and go their ways 
out into the world They do not leel that 
they owe any special duty to the elder 
sister who has sacrificed herself for them, 
and one day she wakes to find herseli — 
alone. The children she cherished do not 
love her less, but they have husbands and 
wives wdiorn they love more ; she has no 
]ilace left, she is essential to no one Tliat 
IS where the tragedy comes in. She who has 
worked so arduously for others has no one 
for whom to labour now. 

She has forgotten herself for others, and 
by them has been forgotten in turn, and 
somew^here, perhaps beyond the ken of her 
life, is the man w^ho would have loved her 
well, and made her life a flowering garden 
wdiere it is now a desert 

A woman owes something to a man who 
loves her, and if she must shatter the ship 
that bears his happiness, let her be sure 
that the rock on which it founders is a 
real one, not merely one that she has built 
herself out of her own mistaken ideas of 
duty. 

In very rare cases it is undoubtedly a 


woman’s duty to efface herself absolutely. 
Sometimes there is a parent whose de- 
clining years have to be watched and 
nurtured, and in Ihese cases there is no one 
who can take the place of a w^ell- beloved 
daughter, but in the case of younger brothers 
and sisters, a girl often sacrifices her life foi 
the sake of the few years during w'hich she 
will be heljiful to them. 

“ Helpful,” but not essential, for if she 
were not there they would manage somehow^ 
without her. Yet, if the girl herself were 
questioned on this point, she w^ould say . 
“ Who would see to the children’s break- 
fasts, pour out their lea, and cut their 
bread-and-butter ^ No one know\s as I do 
what is good for them, and they need me. 
Who would attend to their clothes and sort 
their things for school ^ ” She would think 
of the hundred and one little duties which 
it w'as her daily lot to do for them, and 
probabl}'^ be hurt at the suggestion that they 
could manage at all without her. 

The Claims of Love 

Sometimes Ihis type of girl is too busily 
occupied wath the affairs of her charges to 
tipnk of herself sufficiently to fall in love at 
all There may be opportunities, but she 
passes them by unnoticed ; love may be 
wuthin her reach, but she will not heed, nor 
put forth a hand to grasp the treasure. 

Nevertheless, she is happier than the girl 
who opens her heart to love, who lets its 
soft, w'arm radiance fill her being, and then, 
in a spirit of wanton self-sacrifice, clo.ses her 
door iij)on her lover. In doing wdiat she con- 
siders her duty she may rum a man’s life , 
she will certainly bring much suffering 
upon herself and upon him, but she will be 
upheld by the consciousness that wdiat she 
is tloing IS right, although her lover will only 
see the folly of it. He wall know that he is 
being sacrificed, and wull fail lo sec the matter 
from her point of view. 

Of course, the w^oman wdio is capable of 
behaving like this must be essentially a good 
woman, but she is also a very foolish one, 
and there is a certain amount of unconscious 
pride in her self-effacement. She would in 
truth be deeply grieved to see another doing 
the little things she had always done, and 
would hate to see her particular niche 
occupied by someone else, but if only she 
could believe that such a thing w^ere pos- 
sible, it would be much better for herself, 
and her relatives would learn to be in- 
dependent at an earlier stage in their lives. 

Love IS too precious a thing to be lightly 
disregarded. Let every girl be sure that 
the sacrifice is needful before she makes it. 
Love only comes once, and if she blinds her 
eyes to his approach may nev^er come at all. 

A life that has never knowTi love is like a 
barren waste. 
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ROMANCES OF ROYAL PALACES 

WINDSOR CASTLE 

By SARAH A. TOOLE Y 

The Most Noble Order of Christian Chivalry — Quaint Ceremonials — The Magic Fortress Built 
by Merlin — The Court of Chivalry — Queen Philippa and Katharine of France — A Royal Prisoners 
Roinance— The Stuart Buildings— The Scene of Queen Victoria’s Love Story — A Queen’s Proposal 
— The Last Resting Place of Victoria and Albert — Royal Weddings 


VJ^iTiiiN the walls of Hnglancrs laircst and 
^ most regal Royal home was recently 
enacted (June lo, 1911) a drama winch carries 
us back to the picturesque days of chivalry. 

In the Throne Room ol Windsor Castle 
King George and Queen Maiy, wearing their 
robes as Sovereigns of the Most Noble Order 
of the Garter, are seated on their chairs of 
state. At the famous Round Table of the 
knightly Order arc grouped the Royal 
knights, King Manoel ol Portugal, the Duke 
of Connaught, Prince Arthur of Connaught, 
.ind Prince Christian. The twenty-three 
knights companions, men bearing the 
proudest names in Jingland, and many of 
them high in the service of the country, 
pass in their Garter robes to their accustomed 
places in the historic chamber. The 
Sovereigns and all the knights rise as a lithe, 
boyish ligure enters the Throne Room. 

The Youngest Kni}{:ht of the Order 

It is Edward, Prince ol Wales, who is 
about to be received into the most noble 
order of Christian chivalry, inaugurated in 
the Castle five centuries and a half ago by 
the Lion of ICn gland, Edward HI., and his 
fair cpicen, Philipjia. 

The time-honoured ceremony proceeds. 
King- George buckles the insignia of the 
Order upon the young Prince’s left leg while 
the Prelate icpeats the ancient eulmonition 
to stand firm in knightly valour. The King 
lurther invests his son with the Riband and 
the Garter, places upon his breast the Star 
of the Order, and around his neck the 
Collar of golden roses, tied together with 
truc-lovers’ knots, touches him upon the 
shoulder with a swoid, and bids him rise a 
Knight of the Garter. 


Then out into the sunlight the new 
knight ])asses fully apparelled. He is pre- 
ceded by the quaint figures of the fourteen 
Military Knights of Windsor in their long 
red coats, tlic twenty-three knights com- 
panions, and the Royal knights, all in hats 
with waving white plumes and robes of 
blue velvet. The Sovereigns, in similar dress, 
walk last, preceded by the great ofUcers of 
the Order. Queen Mary’s tram is borne by 
pages in scarlet and white. 

Thus accomiianied, the young Prince, fair 
of face, with serious mien, passes down the 
hill amid the ringing of bells from the 
Curfew Tower, the Royal salute from the 
guard, and the strains ot the National Anthem, 
to register his vows in the Chapel ol St. 
Creorge There in his stall he sits with 
banners ranged high overhead, looking in 
old Chaucer’s words, ” a very parfait gen til 
knyghte.” 

A Legend of the Past 

This scene finds its protot^^pe in the 
legendary romance which weaves itsell 
around the first Court on Windsor’s Royal 
hill. In the dim and shadowy past, so ’tis 
said, great Merlin built on Windsor hill a 
magic fortress lor King Arthur and his 
knights, and set a Table Round so that 
none might sit above his fcllow^s. Here 
we find the germ of the Order of the 
Garter. 

In Merlin’s enchanted castle King Arthur 
kept his Court with fair and false Queen 
Guinevere. In the great forest, where he 
made “ broad pathways for the hunter and 
the knight,” the aerial postman is now 
depositing his letter-bags. Possibly the all- 
wise Merlin predicted this I 
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From King Arthur and Guinevere to 
George V. and Queen Mary is a range of 
history full of fascinating romance. Windsor 
Castle IS, as we have seen, the birthplace of 
the Most Noble Order of the Garter, the 
shrine of our patron saint, St. George, a 
place illumined by the drama of Shake- 
speare. the “Chronicles” of Froissart and 
the verse of Chaucer. 

Herne the Hunter 

In the Great Park, Herne the Hunter 
rode his coal-black steed ; Anne Boleyn went 
a-hawkmg in its glades. 

Queen Elizabeth walked its terraces — 
some aver that she walks there to-day — 
monks chanted in its cloisters, mail-clad 
warriors clanked about the Round Towner, 
and the chief knights of Christendom 
jousted in the great tilt-yard to win the 
applause of fair ladies. There were dark trage- 
dies too, in the Castle, for many prisoners 
have languished in the Dungeon Keep. 

” Madame, il est digne de vous** said the 
Tsar Nicholas to Queen Victoria w^hen he 
first saw the towers, battlements, and ter- 
races of Windsor Castle rising around the 
hilltop Norman Keep. 

The stately edifice speaks of massive 
strength and regal power, and it is in keeping 
with its characteristics that the first Court 
ol authentic history held within its walls 
was the feudal Court of the Conqueror. It 
was then but a fortress of defence consisting 
of the Norman Keep, which William had 
built. But there was little romance about 
the carousmgs of the Norman barons or 
the King hunting the red deer m Windsor 
Forest, and Queen Matilda seldom graced 
‘he Castle. 

A Pious Queen 

A new era came with the ” Good Queen 
Maud,” the bride of Henry 1 ., who kept her 
Saxon Court in the Castle which the Norman 
had built, and a spacious new house was 
added for her convenience. She prided 
herself on her lineage, as niece of the Con- 
fessor, and was a typical Saxon beauty, 
fair-haired and blue-eyed. The King was 
handsome and wore his hair in flowing 
ringlets to please his Saxon (jueen, asdic! his 
Anglo-Norman followers. 

The Court was a Saxon home. The 
Queen trained her children in the traditions 
of Alfred the Great and Edward the Con- 
fessor. The Queen’s household was com- 
posed of pious Saxon ladies devoted, like 
herself, to good works and homely virtues. 
The very names of her Women of the Bed- 
chamber, Emma, Gunhilda, and Christina, 
breathe propriety. But the Norman nobles 
spoke sullenly of the Court of the ” Saxon 
Woman,” and freer manners prcvaiknl at 
Windsor after the death of the good Queen 
Maud. 

We pass onwards to the court of chivalry 
which Edward III. and his fair queen, 
Philippa, kept on Windsor’s Royal hill. 
The future hero of Cressy and Poictiers sent 


his heralds forth to summon to the Castle 
the most valiant knights of Christendom, and 
with them inaugurated the Most Noble Order 
of the Garter in 1344, upon St. George’s Day. 

We see the procession of the first knights 
of the Order, dressed in blue Garter robes, 
passing to the Chapel of St. George, headed 
by the mighty Edward, and that flower of 
chivalry, Edward the Black Prince. Queen 
Philippa came, too, upon her palfrey with a 
brilliant company of ladies, all in Garter 
robes. 

Days of feasting and festivities followed 
the great inauguration. Valiant knights 
entered the lists in the great tilt-yard with 
the cry, ” St. George for Merry England ! ” 
and ladies waved their kerchiefs for the 
victor in the name of St. George. 

Minstrels 'and troubadours were there to 
tune their harps and sing of the glories of 
the court of chivalry. Perchance, the giant 
oaks of Windsor Forest could tell of trysts 
between knights and high-born maidens 
which were not m the programme of the 
inauguration of St. George. 

The Orij^in of the Carter 

The emblem of the Order was indeed 
founded m romance, for, as Froissart tells us, 
” it chanced that King Edward, finding the 
garter of the C'ountess of Salisbury, with 
whom he was m love, being fallen from her 
leg, stooped down and took it up ; w^hercat 
divers of the nobles found matter to jest . . . 
to whom the King said that it should come 
to pass that most high honour should be 
given unto them for the garter’s sake.” The 
King added the significant motto to the 
emblem, ” Horn soit (jiu maly pensc ” So it 
came about that the Order originally tounded 
m honour ot St. George survived by the name 
of its badge, the (carter. 

The anniversary of the Order was always 
observed in the same sumptuous tashion at 
the Court ol lidward and Philippa, and the 
Castle of its birth grew m size and magnifi- 
cence. The princely festivities ol the Court 
drew from King John of France, a captive at 
Windsor, the remark that he ” never saw or 
knew such Royal shows and feastings, wathoiit 
some alter reckonings in gold and silver 
coin.” 

A Queen of Chivalry 

Queen Philippa graced well this court of 
chivalry. No knight, lady, or damsel in 
distress ever apjxjaled to her in vain, and her 
intercession lor the burghers of Calais made 
her name honoured amongst brave men. 
She blended the romance ol the age w'ith the 
useful crafts of her native Flandei '*, and intio- 
duced the maniilactiirc of cloth into this 
country. She was brave, and atcompanicd 
the King on many ot his campaigns. She 
encouraged art and literature. Chaucer was 
her protege, and Froissart her secretary. 
She made the C'ourt at Windsor lamed lor 
elegance and taste as her husband and sons 
mve.stcd it with heroic deeds. 

Philippa w'as a gracious hostess to the 
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prisoners of war in the Castle. One day she 
heard her son, the Black Prince, ask Bertrand 
du Guesclin to name his own ransom. ** A 
hundred thousand pounds,** replied the 
renowned champion. The Prince asked how 
he could expect to reuse such a large sum. 
“ I know a hundred knights in my native 
Bretagne,*’ he proudly replied, “ who would 
mortgage their last acre rather than Du 
(hiesclin should languish in captivity, or be 
rated below his value ; and there is not a 
woman in France, toiling at her distaff, who 
would not devote a day’s earnings to set me 
free, for well have I deserved of their sex.*’ 

Queen Philippa hearing this, turned to the 
Black Prince, and said, “My son, T name 
fifty thousand crowns as my contribution 
towards your gallant prisoner’s ransom ; for 
though an enemy to my husband, a knight 
who is famed for the courteous protection he 
has given to my sex deserves the assistance 
of every •woman ” 

The death-bed of Philippa with its tender 
leave-takings, was as beautiful as her life had 
been, and with it passed the glory of the 
court of chivalry at Windsor. 

A Captive* .s Wooing: 

Gnc 01 tlic most famous of the Cast It' 
romances pertains to the Court ot Henry V. 
«ind the sprightly Katharine of France At 
that time James, the young King ot Scots, 
was a ward kept in captivity. He occupied 
apartments in the Devil’s Tower, from which 
he overlooked the moated garden where 
walked the ladies of the Court. 'J'hc young 
captive was fascinated by the graces ancl 
beauty ot the Lady Joan Beaufort, a mete 
of the King, and sitting tlistonsolalc at his 
w'lndow, he sang of her to his lute m that 
tender poem, “ The King’s Quair ’’ : 

Hoi f^olden li.iir and nth 

In fretwise couched with peailv wliite, 

And great balls leveniiig as the hie, 

With many- an emerald and fair sapphire. 

And on lier liead a chaplet fresli ot hue 
Of i)lunu‘h parted red, and white, and blue 

Then came the bitterness of captivity : 

'J'o see lier past, and follow' 1 irae might, 
Metlunight the day was turned into night. 

The young Queen was moved with pity for 
the love-lorn youth gazing at Ins lady fair 
Irom the Devil’s Tower, and obtained the 
King’s consent to their betrothal. After 
Scotland had paid ;^40,ooo ransom for its 
King, James returned to resume the crown, 
taking with him Lady Joan, the fair bride 
won in captivity. As runs the old ballad : 

A lady nigh to I^ngland’s King, 

Joan Beaufort, Jamie wedded. 

Picturesque and romantic memories gathered 
around the Castle when Henry VIII. kept Ins 
Court on the Royal hill. We see the bluff 
King Hal with his courtiers all in Lincoln 
green hunting in the forest glades, and beside 
him rises the figure of Herne, the phantom 
hunter, rushing through the glades on his 
coal-black steed, with stag’s horns out- 
standing from his helmet, and eyes rolling 
like balls of fire. Or, again, Herne mixes in 
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the Castle festivals in the guise of a monk, 
and notes the King’s growing passion for 
Anne Boleyn. At a great Court festival at 
Windsor, Henry creates the beauteous Anne 
Countess of Pembroke, the first peeress in 
her own right. 

An Ill-fated Queen 

Ere long Anne reigns as Queen at Windsor, 
and to her Court come the wits, poets, 
scholars, and most beautiful ladies of the day. 
She goes a-hawking with the King, is Queen 
of the Tournament, and shows her skill with 
the bow and arrow. 

Amongst the gallants of the C'ourt of Anne 
Boleyn is the noble Surrey, whose tragic 
story is one of the most pathetic romances of 
Windsor Castle. The youth had been brought 
to Windsor to be the companion of Henry 
Richmond, the natural son of Henry VHI. 
They were as David and Jonathan. Simul- 
taneously they each fell in love with a lady 
whose bnglit eyes they had encountered 
in tlic Maiden’s Tower. The Lady ALiry 
Howard, sister of .Surrey, was the beloved of 
Richmond, and tlie Lady Frances Veie was 
the adored of Surrey Anne Boleyn, m the 
heyday ol her triumph and happiness, stood 
the friend of the lovers. Surrey wedded the 
Lady Frances, and Richmond was bctrotlied 
to the Lady ^lary. 

Me.intimc, the star of the ill-fated Anne 
Bolcvn had set ni red on Tow'er Hill, and 
ere RKliraoiid could claim liis bride, his 
gentle hie had mystetioiisly ended. Surrey 
mourned for his tnend, and when, later, cruel 
Fate brought him a jinsoner to the Korman 
I'owcr, he sang in his “ Elegy on Windsor ’’ of 
“the large green courts” where uc and 
Richmond strayed, a pair of happy youths, 

With cast up into the Maiden’s d'ower, 

And easy sighs such as folk draw in love, 

and tells the drama ol those bright, hap])y 
years m plaintive and immortal verse. 

A Brilliant Court 

The Court of Queen T'.lizabeth brought to 
Windsor its most glorious and romantic 
traditions. She united the graceful titcom- 
phshments of her unfortunate mother to tlie 
regal spirit of her lather. She gathered 
around her statesmen, poets, wits, and 
elegant men, and w^omen not too bcantitiil to 
eclipse the Royal charms. She enlarged and 
beautified the Castle, and made it a gay and 
sumptuous abode. 

We picture her brilliant Court. The Queen 
and her ladies, majestic in ruffles and 
farthingales, the gentlemen in trunk liosci 
and tights, w^eanng graceful mantles and 
plumed hats. The Queen's trusted adviser, 
Cecil, Lord Burghlcy, was provided wnth a 
handsome suite ol apartments, and her 
favourite, the fascinating Earl of Leicester, 
was made Const cible ol the Castle. 

The talk at Court w^as c^f potdry, art, and 
the drama, with a leaven of philosophy 
and a spice of wit. The Queen sometimes 
entranced her courtiers by playing upon the 
virginals, and at other times she danced 
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with Leicester in sprightly mood. She was 
jealous lest it should be thought that in these 
elegant accomplishments she was inferior to 
Mary Queen of Scots. She had a stage 
erected at the Castle for the regular perform- 
ance of plays and masques, and one 
William Shakespeare was “ commanded ” 
to piodiice " The Merry Wives of W'lndsor.'* 

An Elizabethan Christmas 

She kept Christmas and other festivals of 
the Church at Windsor with much of the 
pomp and ritual of the old Faith retained in 
the Reformed Church. The friars and monks 
had jiassed from the cloisters of St. (George’s, 
and their places were filled by Protestant 
clergy. Within the historic Chapel, the most 
Ih'otestant Queen set up her Garter banner 
above the Sovereign’s stall, and took pleasure 
111 removing that of Philip of Spam. 

Out in the Park, the Queen shot the deer 
with her cross-bow, as they were driven past 
her seat. Each day before dinner she walked 
ior an lioiir on the North Terrace, which she 
had constructed. If it rained, her Majesty 
paced to and Iro under an umbrella, a device 
from Spain. On summer days, Elizabeth 
took her pleasure on the river, being rowed 
m a beirgc by picturesc^ue watermen, and 
having about her a brilliant following of 
court icis, and Leicester or Essex to whisper 
sw(‘ct flattery m her car. 

It was an age of national exultation, 
and Elizabeth was the sun around which 
the greatest lights of her reign revolved. 
Bacon philosophised for the Queen, Shake- 
speare and Spenser wrote for her car, Raleigh 
colonised, and Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisher 
scoured the high seas, all for the glory and 
enrichment of the Virgin Queen. And 
Burghley guided affairs of state so that the 
throne of Elizabeth might become still more 
glorious. 

'fhe spirit of chivalry w^hich had illumined 
the Court of Edward and Philippa lived 
again on the Castle Hill while the great 
Tudor Queen held sw^ay, and not the vic- 
tories of Cressy and Poictiers brought 
greater exultation to the Garter knights of 
the earlier epoch than did the rout of the 
Armada to those brave knights w hose banners 
hung m St. George's by favour of Elizalieth. 

The “White King” 

The memories of the Courts of the Stuarts 
at Windsor Castle suffer in contrast with 
the golden age which closed with Elizabeth. 
The taste of Charles T . brought to the Castle 
the masterpieces of Rubens and Vandyck, 
and he and Henrietta Maria lived there in 
great domestic felicity. At Windsor, Charles 
made his last stand to defy the people, and 
was forced to abandon the Castle to the 
Parliamentary Army. Ere long a few faith- 
ful followers bore to the Royal vault at 
Windsor the body and severed head of the 
King, under a white pall formed by the 
falling snow. 

Windsor became gay again with the 
Court of the Restoration. Charles II. and his 


courtiers hunted the deer in the park, and 
cavaliers and fair ladies promenading on 
the terraces made as picturesque a sight as 
they did in the Mall of St. James’s. The 
Merry Monarch built the “ Stuart buildings ” 
to the Castle, restored St. George’s Chapel, 
and made the grounds a gay pleasaunce for 
his Court. 

Wind.sor continued to be the occasional 
residence of succeeding monarchs. Anne 
held there her dull Sunday afternoon Courts, 
yawning behind her fan as she received in 
her State Bedchamber. In a little closet, 
tete-a-tete with Sarah Duchess of Marl- 
borough, she received the tidings of the 
victory of Blenheim. The Castle, however, 
had ceased to be the stage of great historic 
drama. 

The Dullest of Courts 

When George III. came to the throne it 
had been so neglected by his predecessors 
that it was unht for occupation. He and 
Queen Charlotte kept their homely Court 
at Windsor, in the Quecn^s Lodge, a house in 
the grounds since pulled down. Daily wdien 
in residence Farmer (jeorge and his exem- 
plary Queen, followed in due order by the 
young princes and princesses, promenaded 
on the Castle terraces, courtiers and dis- 
tingiiLshed visitors joining tlieir majesties 
111 the exercise 

With the advent of Queen Victoria, 
Windsor Castle was restored to its courtly 
traditions. The young Queen took up her 
abode in the handsome buildings added by 
George IV., and spent some portion of each 
year throughout her reign on the Royal hill. 
She loved the majestic pile which became 
hallowed to her by a thousand tender as- 
sociations, and where the love idyll of her 
life was begun. 

We see the girl-quecn as the heroine of 
the tendcrest romance whudi ever graced 
the stately Castle. It is an October morning 
in 1839, and the handsome Prince Albert 
of Saxe-Coburg as he returns from hunting 
m Windsor Forest is informed that the Queen 
desires an audience with him in her boudoir. 
All the world knows what happened. 

A Queen's Proposal 

The Pfincc later wrote that Victoria 
made him the offer of her hand and heart, 
with a genuine “ outburst of love and 
affection ” with which he was “ quite 
enchanted and earned aw^ay.” When the 
Duchess of Cilouccster sympathised with 
her niece over the delicate task of an- 
nouncing her marriage to Parliament, the 
young Queen replied, “ It was not half so 
bad as proposing to Albert ! ” 

At Windsor Queen Victoria spent her 
honeymoon, and there after a lapse of twenty 
years of wedded happiness she watched by 
the dying bed of her beloved, and there 
laid him to rest. 

The long period of the revered Queen’s 
reign in\ested Windsor with great and noble 
traditions. She kept a brilliant Court, but 
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what the nation valued most was the 
example she set in preserving a perfect home 
m the midst of all the stately splendour. 
We see her as a fair young wife strolling 
about the slopes with her husband and 
children, or picnicking at Virginia Water. 
She kept Christmas at the Castle in good 
old-English style, the baron of beef 
turning on the spit before the great open 
fireplace, as it might have done in Norman 
times. And 

Many a carol old and saintly 
Sang the minstrels and the waits. 

Holly and mistletoe decked the Castle hall, 
Christmas trees were set up for the Royal 
Family and her Majesty’s household, and 
all was mirth and jollity, as gay as in the 
days of Queen Bess. 

The Victorian Court 

Garter investitures, state banquets, balls. 


of Denmark. The gay youthfulness of the 
bridegroom and the rare grace and loveliness 
of the bride lent romance to the occasion 
The scene m St. George's Chapel was of 
extraordinary splendour. Below the 

Knightly banners, whose varying gloiy 
Fills the chapel with coloured gleams, 

Made to hallow M C^eorge’s story, 

And copy the old chivalric dreams, 

rose tier above tier, the loveliest and stato- 
licst in the land in flashing jewels and glit- 
tering unitorms, while the Garter knights 
swept past m their velvet robes in their 
allotted places were Dickens, Thackeray, 
Stanley, Kingsley, Tennyson, and many 
another whose name is engraven on the 
nation’s record. 

“ The wedding was the most moving 
sight I ever saw,” wrote the great Bishoj) 
Wilberforcc, and many pens have vied m 
describing the slow, impressive progress ol 



receptions, and audiences fill up the canvas 
of the Victorian Court at Windsor, and the 
most famous personalities ot the period 
were gathered around the throne. The 
Garter banquets for the King of I riissia, the 
godfather of Edward VIl., the Tsar Nicholas. 
King Louis Philippe, and Napoleon III. 
stand out m strong relief. The Castle was 
indeed a scene of splendid festivity when 
Napoleon and Eugenic visited it, and hi.story 
took a romantic turn as Queen Victoria led 
the dance with Napoleon in the Waterloo 
Chamber, while the veterans of the famous 
battle looked down from the walls. 

Amongst all the great spectacles of the 
Victorian Court none is more romantic in 
interest than the marriage of Albert Edward 
Prince of Wales to the Princess Alexandra 


the bride to the altar, and the buzz of 
admiration which filled St. George’s at sight 
of her loveliness. 

The Court of King Edward 

Thirty-eight years pass, and Edward VIl. 
and Queen Alexandra are keeping their 
Court at Windsor. Throughout the brief ten 
years of their reign they entertained many 
crowned heads at the Lastlc with stately 
splendour, and Chajjtcrs of the Garter were 
held with the old romantic observances. 

Now (iQii) we stand on the threshold of 
a reign which will bring to 1 he Royal hill 
the gaieties of young family life, for King 
George and Queen Mary are fond of Windsor, 
and their Court will add to the stately 
memoirs of the ancient Castle. 
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Ilow to Engage a 

Usi of Clubs 

J'*i ivate Go7>erness 

Dumb-bells , 

English Schools for 

Developers 

Girls 

Chest Expanders 

Foieign Schools and 

Flxerci us zvithout 

Convents 

Apparatus 

Exchange with Foreign 

Breathing Exercises 

Families foi Learn- 

Skipping, 

ing Languages, eh. 

etc. 

} STYLES FOR 


g she should teach her 
infancy to womanhood. 

Amusements 

Ilozif to Ana/ige a 
Chiidteffs Pat'/y 
Outdoor Games 
Indoor Games 
IIozo to Choose Toys 
for Children 
The Select ton of Story 
Bool's, 
etc. 


Suiting a Boy^s Clothing to his Individuality— When Petticoats arc Discarded — Sailor Suits — The 
Tunic — ^Fancy or Party Styles — The Kilt — Donats for Mothers — A Knockabout Country Suit 


•yuE real secret 
* of the well- 
dressed lies in the 
appropriateness of 
their clothes not 
only to the occa- 
sion, but to the 
individuality of 
llie wearer. 

And it is just 
this fact which so 
many mothers fail 
to realise when 
choosing clothes 
lor their small, 
sons. So often wc 
sec the small, 
fragile- looking 
boy dressed m a 
suit of heavy 
tweed or decked 
out in a full High- 
land costume 
which seems to 
overpower him, 
while his big, 
sturdy playmate is 
got up m a be- 
f rilled silk blouse 
or a fancy velvet 
^uit, both equally 
unsuited to their 
individual person- 
alities. 



The jersey suit is tdeal for little boys, being werm, light in weight, end porous. 
It fits closely, yet allows complete freedom to the limbs 


Nowadays there 
is very little ex- 
cuse for the 
mother who 
dresses her boys 
b’a d 1 y , because 
many, \aried, de- 
lightful, and 
withal suitable, 
are the styles from 
which she may 
choose without 
having to open 
her purse-strings 
very widely.' 

When King 
Baby has reached 
the dignity of two 
years and his petti- 
coats have begun 
to look ridiculous, 
it IS quite safe to 
pul him into a 
jersey suit, for this 
style adapts itself 
to any little figure, 
and is at the same 
time one of the 
healthiest forms of 
dress. It is warm 
yet light, porous, 
thus admitting air 
to the body, and 
it also allows the 
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Prince Edward (now Prince of Wales) and his brother, Prince Albert, wearing 
the sailor suit which Royal patronage has made so popular as a dress for boys 

Photo, /'. Ralph 


for play, while doiming long trousers 
at once makes the little Jack Tar 
look smart enough for almost any 
occasion, and when he puts on a 
while drill jumper/’ or a whole 
suit of white drill, he is in one of the 
prettiest forms of “ full dress.” 

Another delightful variation of 
the sailor suit is one which is now 
being produced in the ” duck ” of 
which our Navy’s working clothes 
arc made. It is a strong canvas 
material, in colour something like 
brown holland, and when finished off 
with collar and bindings ot dark blue 
it is extremely effective. Besides 
possessing the quality of almost 
everlasting wear, it neither crushes 
nor soils readily, always considera- 
tions wdiere boys are concerned. 

The sailor suit has been adopted 
as a style of dress for most of the 
European Koval cliiklren during the 
early years of their life, which has 
no doubt also helped to keep it 
popular. 

Highland dress, or, to give it its 
pio])cr name, the kilt, also enjoys 
much popularity, but before purchas- 
ing such an out lit, the mother would 
do well to study the general appear- 
ance of her son. The kilt does not 
suit e\ery bov, and only the sturdy, 
well-proportioned lad should wear it. 
Here arc a few ” don’t s ” for the 
mother who thinks of putting her 
boy into a kilt to mark, learn, and 
inw'ardly digest. 


limbs complete freedom of 
action. The jersey suit,woven 
or knitted all in one piece, is 
quite delightful for the times. 
For afternoon or party wear 
the tunic suit is ahvays smart, 
especially il the collar, cuffs, 
and belt be simply em- 
broidered. 

France gave us the jcisey 
suit, and Norw\'iy sends us the 
quaint, gaily embroidered 
linen tunics wdiich are now so 
much in vogue for boys from 
two to five years. 

The sailor suit, in its many 
variations, is certainly the 
mode most favoured by the 
modern mother. Perhaps be- 
cause here, again, she is 
seldom likely to blunder, as it 
is a style of dress which is 
becoming to practically every 
little boy, be he fat, thin, tall, 
or short. But note — little 
boy.” A big boy dressed in 
a short-trousered sailor suit 
will look an3rthing but w'ell 
dressed. 

With short knickerbockers 
the sailor “jumper” of stiong 
blue serge is an ideal garment 
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Don't put a very small boy into a kilt. 

Don’t ever have a combination of long 
hair and a kilt. 

Don’t have the kill too long ; a correct 
kilt should just touch the floor when the 
wearer kneels. 

Don’t pul your boy into a velvel or fine 
cloth ( oat unless the occasion is a full dress 
one. 

Don’t have a plaid, lace ruffles, or jewelled 
accessories unless for such an occasion. 

Don’t dress your boy in a mongrel kilt by 
substituting a silk or linen blouse for the 
true Highland jacket or doublet. 


Don’t send him out in the wrong headgear. 
If a Glengarry cap does not suit him, then 
try him with the broad, old-fashioned Kil- 
marnock or the Balmoral bonnet, both of 
which are much worn iill over the Highlands, 
and are really most becoming. 

The kilt is an ideal winter garment, because 
it keeps the lower part of the body warm, 
a most essential point in the dressing of 
children. Another advantage of the kilt is 


that it is equally suitable for all ages after five 
or six years, and the durability of a really 
well-m^e kilt is decidedly long. 

Of late years “ shorts,” which formerly 
were only worn as a sports costume, have 
become adapted to every-day use. In 
tweeds and flannels these shorts, which 
barely reach the knee, with their accompany- 
ing loose jacket, make a delightfully cool 
summer suit. Another development of 
modern times in boys' dre.ss is the semi- 
military style which has been evolved 
for little boys. The little ” jumpers ” in 
Navy blue or khaki are made up with their 
pockets and buttons 
quite on the 
approved pattern 
of an officer’s un- 
dress uniform. The 
result IS charming, 
and shows there is 
something, after all, 
to be said for the 
German system of 
having a quasi- 
military uniform 
worn by the ma- 
jority of school- 
boys. 

An excellent idea 
for a boy’s knock- 
about country suit 
is after the style 
of a gamekeeper’s, 
made of mole- 
coloured velveteen 
corduroy, with rid- 
ing-breeches of the 
same. 

For seaside wear 
a cotton blouse suit 
made all in one is a 
good thing, for it is 
quickly changed if 
wetted when the 
boy is paddling, 
does not spoil with 
sea-water, and is 
very easily washed 
and done up again. 
In summer there is 
really nothing more 
becoming to a boy 
tlian white flannels 
worn with a cap 
and blazer of the 
school or athletic 
club to which he 
may belong. 

The Norfolk 
jacket, when made uj) in a soft homespun, is 
specially adapted for very slim lads, as it 
helps to give them a more robust appearance. 

Evening or party dress for boys is always a 
somewhat difficult problem to solve till the 
boy has reached the dignity of his first dinner 
jacket. Of course, there are always the full- 
dress kilt and Jack Tar suits already 
mentioned, and for tinies the tunic suits 
made up in silk or pale shades of lustre. 
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Another pretty idea for 
little boys is made from art 
serge in such shades as .sage 
or olive green, wine colour, 
or pastel blue. The tiny 
knickers are just apologies 
for such, being very short, 
and are worn with a short, 
rounded jacket, opening over 
a little white waistcoat, and 
finished ofif with lace collar 
and cuffs. A variation of 
this style is to have a lull, 
while silk shirt-blouse instead 
of the vest, the befrilled 
collar and cuffs of which turn 
over the jacket, while a little 
of the blouse shows between 
the coat and knickers. 

The Little Lord Fcauntleroy 
mode, and, in fact, tlie velvet 
suit of every description, is 
now rather out of date as 
fashionable p<irty attire, the 
styles already referred to 
having quite replaced them 
lor smaller boys. 

The Lton suit still holds V for boys m summer cons.sts 

flannel trousers and school cap and 

its own, and ctltainly there blazer, it is warm, light and loose 


is nothing smarter for the 
boy who has got beyond the 
years of “fancy’' and sailor 
suits than this garb, especially 
if with it he dons a white 
w^aistcoat. This w^aistcoat also 
brightens up the jacket of 
black vicuna cloth, which, 
wdth its dark-striped trousers 
and deep Eton collar, may 
replace the regulation Eton 
jacket for the year or tw^o 
before the boy gets his dinner- 
jacket and a stand-up collar. 

These hints should, there- 
fore, provide a possibly per- 
plexed parent or guardian wuth 
a helpful guide in that delicate 
matter — a boy’s toilet. Even 
the most happy-go-lucky small 
boy i^i kccnlv sensitive to the 
opinion ot his fellow's, and 
endures unnecessary tortures 
when comjielled to w car a garb 
that the arbiters of his par- 
ticular world liave decreed 
unsuitable, or, worse, “ girl- 
ish,” however becoming in 
other respects it may be. 



MUSICAIU GAMES FOR 
A CMSILDREH^S PARTY 



By GLADYS BEATTIE CROZIER 

Musical Games in the Interval of Dancing — Breaking Down Shyness — Powder-puff Game — The 
Jockey Race — Paper Hoops — Surprise Packet Games —The Ever Popular Blindman’s Buff~Simple 

Accessories — Small Gifts 


iiEN children of varying ages 
arc to be entertained at a little 
dance, it is an excellent })lan 
to introduce some musical 
games to take the place m 
the proceedings between the 
dances usually devoted to 
sitting out at a grown-up ball. 

By means of these games the children 
may choose their partners for the next dance 
in place of having programmes. 

The shyest small boy, to w'hom the very 
word “ dancing ” spells utter boredom, not 
to say terror, will be found ready to join in 
polkas, two-steps, and galops with the 
greatest zest, if he has had to jump through 
a hoop or ride in a jockey race to win a 
artner, and so learns no longer to regard 
er as an infliction but a prize. 

The success of the musical games is much 
enhanced if the services of a clever pianist 
can be secured, either an amateur or a 
professional, who will enter into the spirit 
of the fun on hand and suit her music to the 
needs of the moment. 

If she can begin with a soft, dreamily 
played waltz while the preliminaries of the 
games are arranged, and change to a lively 
galop or a riotous rag-time polka as the 


exigencies of the moment may demand, the 
success of the party is assured. 

For the Powder-puff Giinie half a dozen 
chairs arc swiftly placed m a low down the 
centre of the room, and six little girls called 
out to fill them. Each one is given a small 
powder-box filled wuth powder and a new 
powder-puff. 

Next, twelve small boys are called out to 
kneel in couples before eacn little girl’s 
chair. Each of the chosen damsels must 
now merrily proceed to give one of the 
suitors for her hand a dab on the nose with 
the weil-dipped powder-puff, and he retires 
discomfited, while she dances off with the 
other to the strains of a lively polka. 

The Jockey Race is an amusing game. 
Three chairs are placed a short distance apart 
across one end of the room, and six oblong 
hassocks — such as those seen in the illustra- 
tion — are arranged in a line across the other, 
to represent the horses. 

Three little girls are chosen to sit in the 
chairs, each with a rosette of gaily coloured 
ribbons — her racing colours — ^to be be- 
stowed on the lucky w inner of the race. 

Six small boys, to act as jockeys, are 
meanwhile picked out by the hostess, who 
presents each one with a jockey cap of 
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coloured paper, each one different, and a 
lively galop strikes up on the piano as the 
jockeys, who have l>cen directed to sit on 
the stools, with arms folded, and to jerk 
themselves along down the length of the 
slippery ballioom floor, start off at a good 
pace in a race for the winning-posts. 

The ihree jockeys who arrive first claim 
the little girls as their partners, and dance 
round the loom with them, gaily adorned 
with the nb])on rosettes pinned to their 
jac kets. 

This game might be much more elaborately 
done , the boys could don paper jackets with 
coloured sleeves in addition to the paper 
( aps, and ride upon nursery hobby-horses, 
each one painted a different colour, in 
place of the hassocks. 

The Paper Hoop Game is the greatest 
})Ossible fun to watch 

Six small boys arc chosen to act as ring- 
masters, each one being given a large paper 
hoop like those 
used m a circus 
for the bare-back 
rulers to jump 
through. 

They stand in 
a line across the ‘ 
middle ol the ball- 
1 oom floor. 

Six boys arc j 
next arranged at 
one end of the 
room, and six girls 
lake thc'ir jilaccs 
just beyond the 
line of hoops, on 
the opposite side 
to that from which 
the boys arc lined 
up in a row. 

The music start- 
ing is the signal 
for the ring- 
masters to raise *1"^' Powder-puff game Two boys 
the hoops, and the 

line ol boys to flash forward and scramble 
through the paper hoops amidst cries of 
“ Hoop-la I” from ring-masters and audience 
alike, to capture the hands of the little girls 
on the opposite side, and dance merrily oft 
with them. 

More hoops can be produced, and the game 
jilayed over again, until everyone has been 
provided with a partner. 

For the Surprise Packet Game half a 
dozen boys are withdrawn! from the ballroom 
by the hostess, to have huge paper bags — 
made of wide striped red, white, and blue 
])apcr — drawn on over their heads to reach 
below their w^aists, or even to their knees, 
as a disguise. 

They are then marshalled back again in 
pairs, to stand in the centre of the room, a 
little girl being placed in front of each couple 
and directed to take her choice from the two 
surprise packets, and to pull the one she 
would like to dance with from his paper 
wiappings. 


If the disguising has been cleverly done, 
and the boys arranged in pairs according to 
height, the onlookers will be completely 
baffled as to the identity of each, and much 
merriment ensues as one merry face after 
another is disclosed by the tearing of the 
paper. 

The Blowing Out the Candle Game is 
amusing, and very easily arranged. 

Six low but steady chairs or stools and 
six lighted candles in candlesticks are 
arranged in a row down the centre of the 
room. 

Six little girls are next called out and 
directed to mount upon the chairs, lighted 
candle in hand. 

Two boys are next selected to stand 
before each little damsel’s chair to endeavour 
to blow out the candle flame. She raises 
it at arm’s length, high above her head, 
when the to-bc- rejected partner comes 
forward to blow% and lowers it to within 

easy reach of the 
one she would like 
to dance with ; 
and when he has 
successfully ex- 
tinguished the 
flame with awcll- 
aimed puff, she 
steps down from 
the chair and 
dances off with 
him. 

For the Dummv 
Partner Game 
three big rag dolls, 
made ol calico and 
stufted and 
dressed to repre- 
sent little girls, 
in frocks of 
crinkled paper, 
with rag-doll- 
painled faces, and 

kneel before each girl, who chooses one enormOUS floppv 
d.bb.ng h« nose w..h her powder-puff SUn-bon- 

nets on their heads, must be prepared before- 
hand. and to begin the game six chairs 
must be arranged in couples down the length 
of the room. 

The rag dolls are carried in by the hostess 
and propped up in one of each ‘couple of 
chairs, while three little girls are called out 
to seat themselves in the three chairs which 
remain. 

Six boys are now summoned to present 
themselves in couples before each lady’s 
chair. Each little girl chooses one of the 
boys to be her partner, while his unfortunate 
rival for her hand has to dance about the 
room performing ridiculous antics with the 
rag doll clasped in his arms, to the wildest 
rag-time two-step procurable ! 

The Ribbon Loop Game is a very pretty 
and effective one, in which one little girl 
and all the boys present may take part. 

The little girl stands in the middle of the 
room, armed with a wide loop of gaily 
coloured ribbon, and with this she must try 
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to capture a partner from the circle of boys, 
who join hands to dance around her, by 
means of dropping it adroitly over his head, 
and if she is a popular little person this task 
will present little difficulty. 

This should be followed by a game of 
Blindman*s Buff, in which a boy is blind- 
folded to stand in the middle of the room, 
while all the little girls dance round him in 
a circle until he succeeds in catching one to 
become his partner, when they stand aside 
together, and another boy is blindfolded in 
his place, until each little boy has captured 
a little girl with whom to dance. 

A general distribution of tiny presents 
may take place between each game and 
dance, so that everyone present may have 
the opportunit}^ of joining in a general waltz 
or polka. 

The girl and boy of the house, acting as 
host and hostess for the occasion, come in 
with duplicate trayfuls 
of gifts, and as the 
music strikes up, the 
girl gives away her 
gifts to the boys to 
give to girls, and the 
boy gives his to the 
little girls to give to 
boys. 

Then the children, 
leaving their chairs, 
begin a merry hunt 
for partners, and much 
exchanging of presents 
takes place as the 
little couples dance olf 
together. 

A distribution of 
cither real or artificial 
bouquets and button- 
holes — according to 
the time of year — 
made in pairs of 
flowers that match, for 
exchange between the 
little dancers at the 
end of the evening, by 
means of which they 
choose their partners for supper, gives a 
final gay touch of colour to the pretty scene, 
and immensely delights the little guests. 

The accessories for the musical games 
described arc all quite simple, and can be 
made at home at a cost of a few shillings, 
with little expenditure of time and trouble, 
while the necessary accessories are to be 
found in any village shop. 

The circus hoops are children's ordinary 
wooden ones, costing a few pence each, covered 
with sheets of white or pink tissue paper 
pasted together to make them big enough. 

The paper bags for the surprise packets 
are best made from sheets of red, white and 
blue paper, bought at four sheets a penny, 
and pasted together to make the right size. 
Be sure to make them big enough, as all the 
fun is spoilt if, when the party is in full 
swing, it is found that the bigger bovs cannot 
get into the bags provided. 


The paper jockey caps are also mac 
coloured tissue paper, with the peal* 
double to give a little extra strengm. 

The powder-puffs cost only a few v 
if cut out of white cotton-wool, wfl 
tiny ribbon bow sewn on to the mi 
of the back of each round to make a 1 
handle. 

The bouquets and buttonholes, if n 
of tissue and crinkled paper flowers, 
practically nothing, but it is a pretty - 
to fasten a lace cake-paper round € 
bouquet to make an old-fashioned hoi 
with a little ribbon round the stalks fc 
handle. 

Other tiny gifts for general distribul 
and- exchange may consist of quaint pei 
toys, bought in pairs for matching, i 
rounds of chocolate in silver paper — sold 
circular boxes at 6d. and is. — ^tied w 
baby ribbon with gilt safety-pin attached, 
make war medals 
little girls to give 
boys. 

Should the lit 
guests at a childrei 
party be consider 
somewhat too you 
for most of the gam 
described here, it 
possible to play mo 
of their time-honoun 
favourites to music. 

Musical Chairs 
always a delight 1 
small children, wh 
will continue playin 
at it for an astonisl 
ingly long time, appai 
ently without findin, 
it monotonous o 
tiring. It could h 
varied, to their hug< 
delight, by arrangini 
the chairs to represeni 
a horse’s stall, taking 
care to allow a suffici- 
ently lar ge space 
between each chair. 
Each little boy is then harnessed with 
long coloured tape reins, and driven by a 
little girl. The point of the game is for 
each driver to get her steed into a stall — 
that is to say, to a chair, and the fun 
waxes fast and furious, and absorbs the 
attention of the small horses and drivers 
in a wonderful manner. 

Of course, the chief thing is to allow 
plenty of room between the chairs, and to 
see that the reins are not too long ; if this is 
done, and a kindly eye is kept upon the 
equestrian manoeuvres, the result is much 
amusement and no risk of accidents. 

The prizes should consist of imitation 
carrots in marzipan for the horses, and toy 
skin-covered horses for their small drivers. 

A little ingenuity will suggest other 
popular games that can be modified success- 
fully so as to be played to music, such as 
Puss in the Corner, and the Hke. 



The Surprise Packet Game. The boys are muffled in paper bags 
and the girls choose partners from them while thus disguised ' 
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All matters pertaining to the kitchen and the subject of cookery in all its branches are being fully 
dealt with in Every Woman’s ENCVCLOP^fvDiA. Everything a woman ought to know is taught 
in the most practical and expert manner. A few of the subjects are here mentioned : 


Ganges 
Ga^ Stoves 
Utensils 

The Theoiy of Cooking 
The CooJfs 7'i me -table 
U ’eights and Measures^ etc* 


Recipes lor 

Soups 

Entries 

Pastry 

Puddings 

Salads 

Preserver ^ etc. 


Cookery for Invalids 
Cookery for Children 
Vegetarian Cookery 
Preparing Game and Poultry 
'Jhc Art of Making Coffee 
How to Carve Poultry^ Joints^ 
etc. 


For the sake of ensuring absolute accuracy, no recipe is printed in this section which has not been 
actually made up and tried. 


CHRISTMAS CAKES AND PUDDINGS 

SEE FRONTIbPlLCE 

Prepare Weil in Advance — K Rich CakT for Yulctide— The Christmas Pudding —Mincemeat — 
An Old-fashioned Recipe for a Christmas Pudding 


Dich cakes should always be made some 
time before they are required for use, 
therefore the second week in December is 
none too early to commence preparations 
for Christmas by making the cake. When 
cold pack it up in several layers of grease- 
proof paper, and keep it in a warm place 
to mellow and improve its flavour before 
it is time to ice it. 

If, however, a plainer mixture is pre- 
ferred, such as was given in Vol. i, page 394, 
of Every Woman’s Encyclopaedia, it can 
be made a few days before Christmas. 

A RICH CHRISTMAS CAKE 

Required : One and a half pounds of flour. 

One pound each of currants and castor sugar. 

Half a pound each of mixed peel. 

Sultanas and glace cherries. 

Four ounces each of sweet almonds and crystal- 
lised pineapple. 

Two teaspoonfuls of melted chocolate. 

Half ail ounce of ground allspice or powdered 
cinnamon and nutmeg. 

One gill of brandy or rosewater and lemon-juice. 

One gill of milk. 

Ten eggs, 

A pinch of salt. 

Line a cake-tin with three layers of 
greased paper, and tie a band of brown 
paper round outside the tin to come a few 
inches above the top. This will lessen the 
risk of the cake burning. 

Warm the butter slightly without melting 
it, add the sugar, and beat both to a soft. 


white creamy mass. Beat the eggs until 
they are frothy, then stir them gradually 
into the butter and sugar. Prepare the 
fruit. Chop the peel, cut the pineapple 
info shreds, halve the cherries, peel and 
shred the almonds, stalk and clean the 
currants and sultanas. Mix all the fruit 
together with the spice. 

Put the flour in a baking-tin in a w’-arm 
oven and colour it slightly, then sieve it, 
together with the salt, and add these lightly 
to the butter, flour, and eggs. 

Next mix in the fruit thoroughly, and, 
lastly, add the melted chocolate, brandy, 
and milk. 

Mix all well together, put the mixture 
in the prepared tin, and bake it, first in a 
very hot part of the oven, then in a cooler 
alter the first twenty minutes. It will 
take from four to five liours. To make 
sure the cake is sufiiciently baked, stick a 
clean, bright skewer into it ; il it comes out 
free from mixture the cake is done, if other- 
wise it requires longer baking. 

Wlien cooked, take the cake out of the 
tin, leave it until cold, then wrap it up — 
with the paper still adhering to it— in gi'case- 
prool paper, and put it away in a warm 
place until ready to ice it. 

Decorating the Cake 

Coating a cake with almonds is a some- 
. what uncommon way of decorating a cake, 
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and will be much appreciated by those who 
do not care to attempt sugar icing, or who 
have little time to spend on it. 

Cover the cake with a layer of almond 
icing. Shell some almonds and brown them 
carefully m the oven, then arrange them in 
even rows all over the almond icing, pressing 
tlicm down slightly on to it. For the table 
tic a piece of soft ribbon round the case, pale 
green is voty pretty aud artistic, or the 
ribbon should harmonise with the other table 
decorations. 

A Pretty De5l8:n for Icing: a Cake 

First cover the top of the cake with a good 
layer of almond icing ; if liked, a thin layer 
may be put on the sides as well. Smooth it 
evenly over with a knife, and either dry it 
in a very slow oven, or leave it overnight 
in a warm kitchen. 

Next put a thin layer of royal icing over 
the almond, smooth it evenly over with a 
broad -bladed knife dipped in hot water. Let 
this layer dry, then spread on a second and 
thicker one. When tins coat is dry, pour 
over the boded icing, or, if preferred, this 
may be omitted altogether. 

Decorate the cake with royal icing m any 
pretty design, and. as a touch of colour is 
always pretty on a Christmas cake, introduce 
into the decoration red or green brochettes — 
these are prettiest cut in halves, and can be 
kept in place with a little icing. 

For the icings sec JCvf.rv Woman’s 
Encyclopaedia, V^ol. i, page 395. 

MINCEMEAT 

Required : Two and .1 lialf pounds of beef suet. 

Four p<’>iiiids of apples 

Two pounds of currants 

Two pounds of muscatels. 

Two pounds of siigar. 

The nnd aud juice of four lemons. 

Half an ounce of ground nutmeg. 

Half an ounce of mace and cinnamon. 

Half a pint of sherry. 

Hall a pint of brand v. 

Chop the suet finely, also the apples and 
muscatels alter linst stoning them. Mix these 
together with the sugar and spiccs, add the 
grated rinds and strained juice ol the 
lemons, also the cleaned currants ; lastly, 
add the sherry and brandy. Mix all well 
together. Press the mixture into dry jars, 
and cover with parchment paper. 

Cost, 7s. 6d. 

A CHRISTMAS PUDDING 

Required : One pound each of beef suet, breadcrumbs, 
currants, sultanas, mixed peel, and browni 
sugar. 

Half a pound each of glace cherries, muscatel and 
Valencia raisins 

Quarter of a pound of flour. 

Two ounces each of sweet almonds and ground 
almonds. 

One ounce of bitter almonds. 

One ounce of baking-powder. 

Two oranges and two lemons. 

One grated nutmeg. 

One apple 

Two tablespoon fills of marmalade. 

Ten eggs 

Quarter of a pint each of brandy and port wine. 


Chop the suet very finely, mixing the 
flour with it to prevent it from clogging. 
Clean the currants and sultanas, halve the 
cherries and muscatels, chop the raisins and 
peel. Put the whole almonds in a small pan 
with cold water to cover them ; bring it to 
the boil, and let it boil for three minutes ; 
then skin the almonds ; cut the sweet ones 
into shreds and chop the bitter ones. 

Mix all the dry ingredients together, add 
the grated rinds and the strained juice of the 
orange and lemon. Break the eggs, one by 
one. into a cup, and having made sure each 
one IS good, drop them into a basin, then beat 
them well, add the brandy, stir these into 
the mixture ; lastly, add the wine. Mix all 
very thoroughly. 

Have ready some well-buttered moulds or 
basins, put in the mixture, pressing it well 
down Scald and flour the pudding-cloths, 
shaking off all loose flour. Cover each mould 
with a cloth, making a jileat across the top 
to allow room for the ])udding to swell. 

Put the puddings in a jian of fast-boiling 
water, and let them boil steadily from ten 
to twcKe hours; as the water boils away 
replenish it with boiling watei. 

Cost, 6s. 6d. 

AN OLD-FASHIONED CHRISTMAS 
PUDDING 

Many elderly people complain that now- 
adays Christmas puddings have lost the 
fresh, fruity flavour ot the ones they re- 
member m their youth. Here is an old 
recipe in which the mixture is kept uncooked 
until the day it is required for serving. The 
puddings are most delicious, and the mixture 
will keep uncooked for months ; in fact, from 
one year to another, 

Required ' One pound of breadcrumbs. 

One i)ouiid of beef suet 
One j)ound of currants 
One pound of sultanas 
One pound ol raisins 
One pound of mixed peel. 

One pound of moist sugar 

Quarter ot a pound of sweet .ilmonds. 

One teaspoonful of salt. 

The rinds of two lemons 

One nutmeg or some mixed spice 

Half a pint of brandy. 

Chop the suet finely, mixing with it just 
enough flour to prevent it clogging. Put it 
in a basin, add the cleaned currants and 
sultanas, the chopped raisins, peel, and 
almonds, also the grated lemon-rinds, sugar, 
salt, and spice. 

Mix all these dry ingredients well together, 
then add the brandy, and stir it well in. 

Put the mixture into a large jar, having 
first made sure it is absolutely dry, press it 
down well. Cover the toj) with a piece of 
paper soaked m brandy ; then put on the 
lid, and over that a covering of brown paper. 
Store it in a cool, dry place. 

When a pudding is required, take out the 
quantity of mixture necessary, beat up some 
eggs, allowing three or four to a pint and a 
half basin of the mixture. Stir m the eggs, 
and boil the pudding for about six hours. 
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CHRISTMAS MENU 

RECIPES 


F or Clear soup with vermicelli, see Every 
Woman’s Encyclopedia, Part 1, page 97. 

FRIED SOLE 

Required : The required number of soles, 
and breadcrumbs for coating. 

A little flour 
Salt and pepper. 

Eried 
lemon 

Wash and trim Ihc 
fish neatly. Put the 
pan of frying fat on 
the fire to get hot. 

IVTix with the flour a 
good seasoning of 
salt and pepper. Beat 
up the egg on a plate, 
and put the crumbs 
m a piece of paper. 

Coat the fisli with the 
seasoned flour, shak- 
ing off all that will not stick. Next brush the 
fish o\er with beaten egg, and coat it with 
trumbs. Wlicn a faint bluish smoke rises 
from the fat put in the fish, and fry it a 
prett y golden brown Dram it well on kitchen 


paper. Arrange it on a lace paper, and garn- 
ish it with slices of lemon and fried parsley 
Cost, from is. 6d. 

MUTTON CUTLETS A LA NORMANDIE 

Required : The best end of a neck of mutton. 

One and a half oimces of butter. 

One shallot 01 small (wiion. 
pour mushrooms. 

Six olives. 

Half j pint of brown stock 
One tablespoonful ot sherry. 

Hall a pint of cooked haricot 
beans 

Salt and pepper 

Cut the neck into cutlets, 
trimming them neatly. Melt 
the butter in a frying-pan, 
put in the cutlets, cover 
them with the thinly sliced 
shallot ; stone and halve 
the olives, add them and 
the stock. Let them stew 
very gently for half an hour. 

Have the haricot beans 


cooked until tender in boiling salted water, 
then keep them hot in a little stock. Peel 
and examine the mushrooms, then grill 
them. When the cutlets are cooked, arrange 
the beans m the centre of a hot dish, 
arrange the cutlets neatly on them, and 
keep them hot. 
Strain the sauce into 
a clean pan, put the 
olives back in it, add 
the glaze and wine, 
with salt and pepper 
to taste. l.et this 
sauce boil, then pour 
it round the cutlets. 
Place the mushrooms 
in a heap m the 
centre. 

Cost, about 3s 6d. 


ROAST TURKEY 

See Every Woman’s Encyclopedia, Vol. 
1. pages 530--537- 

CARROTS A LA BRETON 

Required * A buncli or more ol 
carrot 

Two ounces of butter 
A pint of good brown stock. 

A croutc of bread 
Wash and scrape the 
carrots carefully. Cut them 
into as neatly rounded shapes 
as jx:>ssible. Fbtt them in a 
saucepan with cold water 
and a pinch of salt. Bring 
them to the boil ; let them 
boil lor five minutes, then 
dram off llic w'ater and dry 
the carrots. Melt the butter 
in a saucepan, put in the 
carrots, and fry them a 
pretty golden brown. Then add a quarter 
of the stock. Pul a piece of buttered paper 
over the top, then the lid on the pan, and 
let the carrots braise gently at the side of the 
fire for an hour or more As the .stock becomes 
less add more until all is used. Wlien the 
cariolb are cooked the gravy should look 



Carrot a la Breton. Cooked in this manner carrots are much liked. 
Serve on a crohton of bread with gravy poured over and round the 
vegetable 


THE CHRISTMAS MENU 

Clear Soup with Vermicelli 
Filed Sole 

Mutton Cutlets a la Normandie 
Roast Turkey 

Mashed Potatoes Cairots a la Breton 

Xmas Pudding 

Mince Pic‘^ Orange Baskets 

Ham Croutons 
Dessert 
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thick like glaze. Cut a neat croMe of 
bread to fit the dish, hollow it out slightly ; 
arrange the carrots on this. See that the 
gravy is nicely seasoned, and if too thick 
add a little more stoc k. Pour it over and 
round the carrots. 

Cost, about 8d. 

THE CHRISTMAS PUDDING 

Directions lor serving the Christmas pud- 
ding were given in Iwery Woman’s Encv- 
CLOP.iiDiA, Vol. I, page 537. 

ORANGE BASKETS 

Required : Half a pint of cream 

Two tablespoon hils ot oranRe-iince 

One rounded tabb'^pooiitul of giound almonds. 

One glass of sherry. 

Castor sugar to take. 

Angelica. 

Sj^onge-cake. 

First ])repare the orange baskets in which 
orange cream 
IS to be 
placed. Wash 
some even- 
sized oranges, 
wipe them, 
and cut the 
desired num- 
bt'r round in 
half. Kemovc 
all pulp care- 
lully with a 
t cas}X)on so 
as t o leave 
the empty 
skins quite 
clean. Be 
careful not to 

ymll out the little stalk por 
tion, or there \m11 be a hole 
Should this happen, fill up 
the hole with a little lump of 
butter Put long, thin strips 
of angelica, one stri]) lor ea( h 
half orange, into lukewarm 
water to soak ; this rcnd(‘rs 
them pliable and easily bent 
to form handles for the bas- Orant^c Basket 
kets. Whip the cream until orange peel gi\ 
it will just hang on the whisk ; 
add the almonds gently, then 
the other ingredients, mixing all thoroughly, 
but lightly, or the cream will curdle. Put 
a neat round, about an eighth of an inch 
thick, of sponge cake into each piece of 
orange skin. Then fill it up with the 
cream, using a forcing-bag and pipe for the 
top of the cream so as to make the sweet 
as decorative as possible. If ci bag and 
})ipe cannot be procured, a very good effect 
may be gained with a fork. Lastly, bend 
the angelica .so as to form a handle to each 
orange basket. Serve on a pretty dish on 
a lace paper, or on fresh or dried leaves, 
if preferred. If liked, fill the baskets with 
orange jelly (Vol. i, page 539), and then 
finish with cream ; otherwise, save the pulp 
and juice not lequired for jelly or puddings. 

Cost, about 2s. 


Orange Baskets. The cases of 
orange peel give a vivid dash of 
colour that adds to the attrac** 
live appearance of this sweet 


HAM CROUTONS 

Required : Three tablespoonfuls of cooked, chopped 
ham 

One tablcspoonful of warmed butter. 

One tablespoonful of milk. 

One raw yolk of egg. 

Made mustard. 

Cayenne 

Chopped parsley. 

Half a dozen sweet almonds. 

lunger-shaped croutons 

Keep the croutons hot in the oven. Shell 
the almonds, cut them m shreds, and colour 
them very slightly m the oven. Mix the 
ham with the butter, add the milk, and 
beat the mixture thoroughly. Beat up and 
add the yolk of egg, mix it well in, and 
rc-heat without letting the ingredients boil. 
Season carefully, but somewhat highly, with 
mustard and cayenne. Arrange this mix- 
ture neatly on the croutons, decorate each 
with chopped parsley, and put shreds of 

a 1 m o n d s ii- 
long each side 
of the mix- 
ture. Serve 
this seivoury 
as hot as pos- 
sible. 

C'ost, about 
8d. 

If preferred, 
this more 
e I ab 0 r at e 
sweet might 
he served in 
place of 
orange baskets. 

CORBEILLE A LA 
PARISIENNE 

Required : A round sponge cake. 
Koval icing. 

\ strip of angelica. 

Two pounds t)l mixed 1 naich 

IVo ounces of swec’t almonds. 
Halt a pint oi cream 
Suear and vanilla to taste 

sponge cake 

i. The cases of ^tbout seven inches across 
I a vivid dash of and three to lour inches high. 

attrac- With a .sharp knife hollow out 
e of this sweet .,1x1 r 

the centre, leaving a case of 

cake. Have ready some royeil icing. 

Choose sweets of as })rctty tints as possible, 
arrange them in rows round the cake, keep- 
ing them in place with the icing. Next cut 
a neat strip of angelica to form the handle of 
the basket Soak it for a few minutes in 
warm water to soften it, then place it across 
the cake. Decorate it with icing and 
shredded almonds. Whip the cream stiffly, 
sweeten and flavour it to taste, then put it 
m the centre of the cake. 

Cost, 4s. 6d. 

The sponge cake taken from the centre can 
be utilised when making trifles or puddings, 
or if cut into neatly shaped pieces can be used 
whenever cake may be required. Icing, 
shreds of angelica, or glace cherries can be 
placed on the top of each as a decoration. 
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SIX WAYS OF STUFFING A TURKEY 


German Forcemeat — Celery Stuffing — An American Recipe for Chestnut Stuffing — Sausage Farce — 

Sausage and Chestnut — Oyster Farce 


GERMAN FORCEMEAT 

Required : One ounce of breadcrumbs. 

Four ounces of butter. 

Six ounces of pork, fat and lean. 

Five ounces of cooked veal 

Two ounces of bacon. 

Half a tcas]’)oonful of chopped onion. 

One truKle 

A teaspoonful of chopped parsley. 

Salt and pepper. 

The liver of the turkey. 

Two eggs. 

Pass the pork, bacon, and veal twice 
through a mincing machine ; chop the truffle 
and hver finely. Mix these ingredients witli 
the crumbs, parsley and onion. Season the 
mixture carefully, then beat up the eggs, 
and stir them well in. Fill the crop of the 
turkey with this, then sew up the opening 
securely. 

Cost, IS. 6d. to 2S. 

N.B. — In Germany the stuffed bird js 
then put in a deep baking-tin with a pint 
of boiling water, and stewed for twenty 
minutes ; then it is roasted in the ordinary 
way. 

CELERY STUFFING 

Required: Nine ounces of breadcrumbs. 

Six ounces of chopped suet 

Three ounces of chopped ham or bacon. 

Three tablespoonfuls of chopped parsley. 

F'our tablespoon fuls of finely chopped celery. 

One teaspoonful of mixed hetbs. 

The rind of one lemon, grated. 

Three eggs. 

A little milk, if necessary. 

Salt and pepper. 

Mix all the dry ingredients together. Beat 
up the eggs and add them and enough milk 
to bind the mixture. Season 
it carefully, and it is ready 
for use. 

Cost, IS. 6d. 

CHESTNUT STUFFING^ 

(An American Recipe) 

Required : One pint of chestnuts. 

One teaspoon ful of parsley. 

Three ounces of butter 

A breakfastcuptul of fine 
cracker (or bread) crumbs. 

Salt and pepper. 

Shell the chestnuts ; then 
pour boiling water on them, 
and remove the inner brow n 
skin ; then boil them until 
soil in salted water. Next, 
mash them finely. Add to 
them the crumbs, parsley, 
and salt and pepper to taste. Melt the 
butter gently, and mix it with the other 
ingredients. It is then ready for use. 

Cost, about 8d. 

SAUSAGE FARCE 

Required : Two pounds of lean pork. 

hour tablcspoonfuls of fresh breadcrumbs. 

The liver of the turkey. 


One teaspooiiful of salt. 

Half a teaspooritul of iiepper. 

Hall a teaspoonful of mixed lierbs. 

Chop the liver finely and pass the pork twice 
through a mincing machine. Mix together the 
pork, crumbs, herbs and liver ; season the 
mixture carelully, and add enough slock to it 
to moisten it slightly. It is then ready for use. 
Cost, about IS. 6d. 

SAUSAGE AND CHESTNUT STUFFING 

Required : One pound of chestnuts 
One pound of Spanish onions 
Quarter ol a pound of breadcrumbs 
Two ounces ot butter or dripping 
Two pork sausages. 

One lenion-rind. 

One egg 

Salt, pepper, and nutmeg to taste. 

Boil the onions until tender and chop 
them very fine. 

Boil the chestnuts for ten minutes, take 
otf the outer husks, and then boil them until 
soft. Next rub them through a sieve. Mix 
with them the onions, crumbs, and sdiisagc- 
meat, having taken it out ol the skins. 

Melt and stir m the but ter, season caic- 
fully with the grated lemon-nnd, salt, pepper, 
and grated nutmeg, and bind all together 
with a beaten egg, adding a little milk or a 
second egg if necessary. 

Cost, about IS. 

OYSTER FARCE 

Required • Two dozen oysters 

One quart measureful of stale brea^’ rrmbs. 

One tablespoonful of chopped pars]e\. 

One teaspoonful of marjoiam 
One heaped tablespoonful of butter 
Pepper and salt. 

One egg. 


Wash, dram and beard the oysters. Mix 
the dry ingredients together, then melt the 
butter, and mix it in well. Add the beaten 
egg, then the oysters, and it is ready to put 
into the turkey. 

N.B. — This quantity is sufficient for a 
turkey of fourteen pounds weight. 

Cost, about 4 S. 8d. 



Ham Croutons. A savoury that should be served as hot as possible 
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RECIPES FOR CHESTNUTS 


Marrons Glaccs — Chestnut Charlotte — Chestnut Layer Cake — Marrons Comfits a la Nesselrode 
Chestnut and Celery Salad— Chestnut Puree— Chestnut Pudding — Chestnut Cream 


It is mucli to be regretted that nuts are not 
^ more used for culinary purposes than they 
aic. True, they form an important item in 
the diet of fruitarians and vegetarians, but 
are too much neglected by the average house* 
wife. Nuts arc rich m nutriment, ami can 
therefore take the place of meat. 

Chestnuts arc said to be the most farin- 
aceous of all nuts, and, at the same time, the 
most easily digested. 

Italian chestnuts arc the best, but 
ordinary ones answer very well, except when 
making marrons glaces, w'hcn it is woith 
w'hile insisting on having Italian ones, 
'riiough rather more expensive, they arc less 
likely to bleak during the cooking. 

MARRONS GLACES 

Requited : '1 \v(* jioiinds of chc'^tiiiits 
For the ^xruft 
Oiir .ukI half 
liouiuls t)l 

Tlirot' > r|ii<irt(‘rs 
ot a pint of wator. 

A stick <)l \ aiiilla. 

Italian chest- 
nuts arc the best 
lor marrons, as 
they ai e less likely 
to break than 
other Viirieties. 

A rather large 
proportion of 
chestnuts to syrup 
has been allow ed 
because, even 
wuth care, some ol 
the nuts w ill break 
before they arc 
])ut in the syru}) ; 
they can be used 
for other dishes, 
though they wull 
not look well as 
marrons glaces. 

Boil the chestnuts 
tor five minutes, 
then remove the 
outer skins. Put 
the nuts into fresh boiling water, and let 
them boil gently until a needle will pass 
through them ; then remove the inner skin. 
Next prepare the syrup. 

Put the sugar and water in a pan, let the 
former dissolve gently, then boil them until 
the syrup looks clear ; put in the chestnuts 
and the vanilla, and let them stand for some 
days, keeping them hot all the time. When 
they arc clear drain them from the syrup, 
boil it to 235°, let it gram slightly, dip the 
chestnuts into it ; when they are cold, put 
them in fancy cases, and they are ready. 
Cost, Is. 2d. 

N.B. — Any broken pieces do excellently 
for marrons comfits k la Nesselrode. 


CHESTNUT CHARLOTTE 

Required : Two r)unccs of stiff royal icing. 

A round slice two inches thick of sponge or 
Genoese cake. 

About tw'o dozen Savoy finger biscuits. 

Half a pint of cream 

One teaspoonfiil of lemon- juice. 

Six ounces of chestnut puree. 

To make the purSe 

One pound ol chestnuts. 

One pint of milk 

Two inches of vanilla pod 

Three ounces of marrons glaces, 

(Su/ficient for six to eight ) 

Cut the cake into a round, and spread the 
outside edges of it with a little of the icing ; 
then fix the ncatl)-^ trimmed finger biscuits 
round it, glueing them together, as it were, 
with the icing. This will set hard in a few 
minutes. 

To Make the Puree — ^Throw the chestnuts 
into boiling water, 
boil them for ten 
minutes, then re- 
move the outer 
shells and inner 
husks. Bioak the 
nuts m pieces, put 
them in the milk 
with the vanilla 
pod, and s t e w 
them gently until 
they arc soft. 
(The length of time 
will depend on the 
age and variety ; 
probably they will 
take an hour.) 
Rub the chestnuts 
through a wdre 
sieve, and mix the 
puree wuth castor 
sugar to taste, a 
gill of cream 
(whipped), the 
lemon-] nice, and 
the marrons 
glaces, each cut 
in about eight 
pieces. Put the 
mixture into the prepared case. Whip, 
sw^ecten, and flavour the rest of the cream, 
and force it over the top of the mixture, 
using a large rose pipe and raising the centre 
well. Deconite the top with pieces of glac6 
chestnut, crystallised fruit, petals, or choco- 
late coins, as in the photograph. Tie round 
a band of soft, delicately tinted silk ribbon, 
and this pretty sweet is ready. 

Cost, 4s. 

CHESTNUT LAYER CAKE 

Required : Two rounds of (Genoese pastry. 

One pound of chestnuts. 

One pound of sugar. 

One pint of water. 

Vanilla and brandy. 



Chestnut Charlotte. A very pretty and uncommon sweet. 
Chestnuts should be more widely used in CniSland than 
they are 
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Two or three marrons glaces. 

Butter icing. 

{Sufficient for about ten.) 

Wipe the chestnuts, then scald them in 
boiling water, and take oft the skins. Then 
cook them until tender m a syrup made of 
milk and water, and flavoured pleasantly 
with a little brandy and vanilla. When the 
chestnuts are soft rub them through a sieve, 
or, if preferred, chop them finely. Then add 
enough whipped cream to make the mixture 
of a consistency that will spread easily. See 
that it is nicely flavoured and sweetened. 

Spread this mixture over one round of 
the Genoese pastry, put on the second, 
pressing it on gently ; or, if preferred, cut 
each round through so that there are four, 
spread one with the mixture, lay on a 
second, spread that also, and so on until all 
are used. 

Cover the cake with coffee butter icing. 
Decorate the top with a forcing-bag and pipe, 
using icing of a slightly paler tint than the 
icing used for coating. Cover the sides with 
coarsely chopped marrons glaces. For coffee 
butter icing see Vol. 2, page 895, Every 
Woman’s Encyclopaedia. 

Cost, 2S. 

MARRONS CONFITS A LA NESSEL- 
RODE 

Required : One and a half gilh of cream. 

Six marrons glaces 

Half an ounce of leaf gelatine. 

Six ratafias. 

One tablospoonful of brandv'. 

Half a tablospoonful of maraschino. 

The whites ol two eggs 

Castor sugar to taste. 

A little water 

{Sufficient for eight ) 

Cut the marrons and 
ratafias into small pieces, 
put them m a dish with the 
brandy and maraschino, and 
let them .soak. Whisk the 
cream until it is thick, but 
not .stiff ; add the sugar 
lightly. Dissolve the gela- 
tine in a little water, then 
strain it in. Beat the whites 
to a stiff frolh, then stir 
this lightly to the mixture. 

Have ready some small rtimaquiii cases. Pin 
a band of pajier round each case, coming 
an inch or more above the top of the case. 
Pour in the mixture, and leave it to set ; then 
draw off the paper band carefully. Decorate 
the top of each with whipped and flavoured 
cream, sprinkle a little chopped pistachio on 
some of them. 

Cost, 2s. 6d. 

CHESTNUT AND CELERY SALAD 

Required : About a dozen large chestnuts. 

A stick of celery. 

For the dressing : 

Three tablespoonfuls of salad oil. 

One tablespoonful of vinegar. 

One saltspoonful of salt 

Quarter of a saltspoonful of pepper. 

{SufficterU for four to six.) 

D 


Shell, parboil, and skin the chestnuts. 
Then boil them until they are soft, but not 
broken. Drain them well, then, when they 
arc cool, cut them into thin slices. Wash 
the white part of the celery thoroughly, 
then cut it into thin, crescent -shaped slices ; 
there should be an equal quantity of celery 
and chestnuts. Mix all the ingredients for 
the dressing together, then pour them over 
the celery and che.stnuts. Mix them well, 
but gently, and keep the salad in a cold place 
until it is required. 

Cost, about 8d. 

CHESTNUT PUREE 

Required : One hundred chestnuts 

Two and a half ounces of butter. 

Three pints of milk or white stock. 

One pint of water 

One onion or shallot. 

Half a pint of cream. 

One stick of celery. 

One small carrot. 

Salt and pepper. 

Castor sugar 

Melt the butter in a clean pan. Make a 
slit across each chestnut to prevent them 
from bursting, and fry them gently in the 
butter until the husks come off quite easily ; 
then remove all skin, and brown them. 

Put them in a saucepan with the water 
and one pint of milk or white stock. Add the 
onion or shallot, the white part of the celery, 
and the carrol, .scraped and cut in half. 
Let all simmer gently until the chestnuts are 
quite soft. 

Drain off the liquor, take out the vegc- 


iNot only a pretty sweet, but one that is nourishing 
and wholesome 

tables, and pound the chestnuts until 
smooth, then rub them through a sieve. 
As you do so, add a little of the liquor, as it 
makes them work easier 

When all this is worked through, add tlic 
rest of the milk, and any liquor that is over. 
Re- boil, stirring all the time ; then let it 
simmer gently by the side of the stove, and 
keep it w^cll skimmed. 

Ju.st before serving, season it carefully 
with salt, pepper, and a lew grains of castor 
sugar, and pour m half a pint of cream. 
Serve with croutons of bread. 

Cost, 2s. 6d, 

CHESTNUT PUDDING 

Required : Fifty large chestnuts. 

Half a pint of cream. 



Chestnut Cream. 


I Y 
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Half a pint of milk. 

Four ounces of butter. 

Six ounces of castor sugar. 

A pinch of salt. 

Six eggs. 

Vanilla 

Take off the outer skins of the chestnuts, 
and boil them until they are quite soft ; 
take off the inner skins, and rub the nuts 
through a fine sieve. Put this pulp into a 
saucepan, with the cream and milk, sugar, 
butter, and salt. 

Stir the mixture over the fire until it 
thickens and comes away from the sides of 
the pan, but take great care that it docs not 
stick to the pan. Let it cool a little, then add 
to it the beaten yolks of the six eggs, and the 
whites of four beaten to a stiff froth. Stir 
them in lightly, and flavour with vanilla. 

Pour the mixture into a well-greased 
plain mould, and steam for one and a half 
hours. 

Turn it out carefully, and pour hot wine 
sauce over it. 

Cost, 2s. 6d, 

CHESTNUT CREAM 

Required • Fourteen to sixteen sponge fingers. 

A little clear icily 

A strip of angelica and glace cherru's 

One pound of chestnuts 

One and a half pints of milk 

Hall a pint of cream 

h’oiir ounces of castor sugar. 

Three-(iuarters of an ounce of leaf gelatine. 

The yolks of three eggs. 


The rind of a lemon. 

Cochineal. 

A wineglass of maraschino. 

(Sufficient for about six ) 

Thinly coat the bottom of a plain mould 
with clear jelly, either wine or lemon. When 
that IS set, ornament the bottom in any 
pretty design with angelica and glace 
cherries ; pour in a little more jelly to set this 
decoration. Line the sides of the mould 
with the sponge fingers, trimming them so 
that they fit in neatly. 

Shell, parboil, and skin the chestnuts, put 
them into a stewpan with one pint of the 
milk, the thinly pared lcmon*rind, and, if 
liked, a few drops of vanilla. Let them 
simmer gently until they are tender, then 
rub them through a sieve. 

Melt the sugar and gelatine in the rest of 
the milk, let it cool slightly, then pour in 
the beaten yolks of egg, and stir it over the 
fire until it thickens (but it must not boil) ; 
let it cool slightly, then mix it into the chest- 
nut puree. Whip the cream stiffly ; add it, 
also the maraschinc, ^ind a few drops of 
cochineal to make the cream a very delicate 
pink. Pour it into the prepared mould, and 
leave it until set. Turn it out carefully, and 
garnish the dish with a little chopped jelly. 

N B. — If preferred, the mould may be 
coated all over with jelly instead of being 
lined with the sponge cakes. 

Cost, about 3s. 


A Pleasant Custom — Suggestions for the Contents of the Hamper — How to Pack the Various 
Items — Recipes for Making Seasonable Dainties 


'The time-honoured Christmas hamper is 
^ perhaps the most welcome of all Christ- 
mas gifts to relatives and friends whose 
circumstances deprive them of the means of 
providing and cooking their owm specialities 
for the season. 

Even in cases where the appearance of 
Christmas fare is a certainty, there will be a 
“ something ” about the pudding and mincc- 
pics, etc., from home which cannot be 
bought for mone3^ which wnll be appreciated 
by those who receive them. 

To pack the hamper satisfactorily needs 
skill and sympathy. Skill to ensure safe 
transit of bottles, jars, etc., to avoid un- 
necessary w^cight, and to fill m odd corners 
wisely , sympathy to recognise what will be 
most acceptable to the various recipients. 

Ordmaiy basket hampers, .such as arc used 
for sending garden produce in, are the 
lightest and strongest, tind the packing 
medium may be clean hay, straw, or shavings. 

Class bottles should be rolled in corrugated 
cardboard to project a little beyond the 
glass ; this space should be filled with soft 
paper. Wrap cakes in grease-proof paper, 
unless easily crushed, when they must be 
put into light tins. 

Crackers arc excellent for tucking into 
crevices behind various articles, so are 
tangerine oranges, apples, packets of raisins, 


and other soft goods, and all these have the 
immense advantage of being edible 

The suggestions for the following hamjicr 
can be altered to any extent, either reduced 
or elaborated at pleasure, according to the 
donor’s generosity or depth of jiurse. 

Contents of the Hamper 

Pork pie Galantine of beef 
Potted meat 

Plum pudding Mince-pies 
Chelsea cake 

A jar of gooseberry cheese. 

For galantine of beef, see Vol. ^ , page 25 7() , 
for mmce-pies, see Vol. 1, page 537, for a 
jar of gooseberry cheese, see Vol. 3, jiagc 2213. 

RAISED PORK PIE 

Required for the pastry : 

One and a half pounds of flour 
Half a pound t)t butter or lard. 

One tcaspoonful of salt 
Two eggs 

Two gills of boiling milk 
For the contents of the pie : 

Two pounds of lean pork 

Two large teaspoonfuls of salt. 

One teaspoonful of black p(’pper. 

A good dust of ca^^enne 

Remove the rind from the pork and then 
cut it into neat dice. Mix it with the 
seasoning on a plate and add two table- 
spoonfuls of cold water. 
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Next make the pastry. Sieve together 
the flour and the salt. Make the butter 
and milk quite hot in a saucepan. Pour 
nearly all of this into the flour, and stir them 
together with a wooden spoon till it is mixed, 
then knead it well with the hands. If it is 
too dry, add the rest of the milk and butter. 
Knead it quickly in a v/arm x^lace till it feels 
smooth, but not sticky. If it gets cold it 
will crack and be difhcult to handle. 

Cut about one-third of the paste for the 
lids, and put it aside in a warm place. Roll 
out the rest about one-third of an inch 
thick. Lift it up, put it into the greased 
moulds, and press it well with the hands 
into the mould, so that it takes the shape 
exactly. Trim off the edges, leaving about 
half an inch of pastry standing up above the 
mould. Now fill m the moulds with the 
seasoned pork, put on the lids and press the 
edges together. Brush it all over with 
beaten egg, make a hole in the top, and 
decorate it tastefully v ith leaves and a 
tassel. 

Take care that the hole on the top is kept 
open, and that the decorations are also 
brushed with beaten egg. Tie a band of 
greased paper round the tin to come four 
inches above it — this helps to prevent the 
pie from burning. 

Bake m a moderate oven for three to 
four hours, and then let it get neaily cold. 
Next turn it out of the tin, take out the 
centre ornament, and add 
about two teacupfuls of 
good stock made from the 
rinds and trimmings of 
the pork, and nicely sea- 
soned. Leave the pie till 
cold, then put bcick the 
ornament. 

This quantity will make 
two good-sized pies. 

Cost, 2s. 4d. 

POTTfeD MEAT 

Required ‘ About two -iHuindb of 
lean beef, or veal and ham, 
or chicken and ham 
Twt) allspice 
Two cloves 
b'our pci)percorns 
One bay-leaf 
A blade of mace 
Two anchovies or two tejsi>oonfuIs of anchovy 
essence. 

lour ounces of clarified butt(T 

Take a large earthenware jar and butter 
it thickly inside. Take all fat from the 
meat and scrape the lean very finely Put 
it in a jar with all the spice tied uf) in a 
piece of muslin. Cover the jar tightly, put 
it in a cool oven or on a cool stov'^e for two 
hours. Then take out the sjiice and pound 
the meat with the anchovies. Rub all 
through a sieve. Season it well, then mix 
the butter into it so as to make a soft paste. 
See that it is nicely seasoned. Press it 
tightly into jars. Pour over the top some 
more clarified butter, and keep it in a cool 
place. 


To Clarify the Butter 

Put the required quantity in a clean 
saucepan, let it melt gently until it looks 
clear like salad oil. Skim it carefully, then 
let it stand for a few minutes ; a sediment 
will settle at the bottom of the pan ; pour 
the clear butter off carefully and use it as 
it IS beginning to set. 

Cost, from 2s. 2d. 

GALANTINE OF BEEF 

For recipe, see Every Woman’s Encyclo- 
paedia, Vol. 4, page 2576. 

CHELSEA CAKE 

Required for the cake mixture : 

Ten ounces of flour, 

Imur ounces of butter 

Six ounces of castor sugar. 

Five eggs. 

Half a gill of milk 

One teaspoonful of baking-powder. 

One teaspoonful of vanilla. 

For the walnut filling : 

Two tablespooiifuls of dried and shelled walnuts. 

Two tablespoonfuls ol ground almonds. 

Lenion-juice and orang(‘-flower water. 

One tablespoonful of apricot jam. 

A little icmg sugar 

First prepare the cake. 

Sieve together the flour, baking-powder, 
and a pinch of salt. Cream together the 
butter and sugar. 

Next add the eggs, beating each in separ- 
ately, the flour, and lastly the vanilla and milk. 


Put the mixture in an oblong baking-tin, 
lined with two layers of buttered paper, and 
bake it m a moderate oven for about an hour. 

Meanwhile, chop the walnuts very finely, 
])ound them in a mortar with the almonds, 
jam, kmon-juiee, and orange-flower water 
to taste. 

Add enough sieved sugar to mix the wdiolc 
to a smooth paste. 

Roll out this w^alnut icing to the shape and 
size of tlie cake. Ibit the icing between the 
jiicccs of the cake, and press them gently 
together. 

Pour the white icing over the lop and sides, 
but not over the ends. Arrange halves of 
walnuts as a border round the top of the cake. 

Sjinnklc the top with preserved rose or 
violet petals, and decorate with a few whole 
crystallised violets. 

Cost, IS. 6d. to 2S. 



Raised Pork Pie. A home-made pork pie is always a welcome item 
in a Christmas hamper 
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DINNERS FOR OUR POORER 
NEIGHBOURS 

Beef Soup— Irish Stew — Hotch-potch — American Stew — Winter Soup — A Boiled Pudding 


A T the present time, when there is so much 
^ poverty on all sides, many people are 
anxious to do a little to relieve it in their 
immediate neighbourhood. Here are a few 
well-tried recipes which have been used with 
success, both in private houses and soup- 
kitchens. 

TO MAKE TEN GALLONS OF BEEF SOUP 

Keqmrcd Ten pounds of shin of beef. 

Eight pounds of bones 
Three pounds of c«irrots. 

Two pounds of turnips 
1^'our pounds of onions 
I'hree pounds of dried peas. 

Salt and pepper. 

Cut up the meat into small pieces and 
chop the bones , jiut all into a large pan with 
ten gallons and a half of cold water, and four 
level tablespoonfuls of salt. Bring it to the 
boil, then skim it carefully. Wash and 
prepare the vegetables, and cut them up 
small ; wash the peas also. 

When the water boils, add the vegetables 
and peas, and let all cook gently for four 
hours. Season to taste with salt and pe]ipcr, 
andjust before distributing the soup add two, 
or even three, quarts of boiling water to it. 

Cost, about IS. a geilloii. 

IRISH STEW 

Required . Six pounds of salt or fresh pork, or breasts 
or scrags of mutton 
l-ourtccii pounds ol potatoes 
Six pounds of onions 
Six (juarts of water. 

Salt and pepper 

Cut the meat into fairly large pieces Put 
it into a kirge pot or cojipcr with the bones. 
Peel and slice the onions, and add them. 
Wash and peel the potatoes, cut half ol them 
into slices, and the rest into halves . add these, 
also a seasoning ol salt ^ind jiepper, pour in 
the water, put on the lid, and stew the whole 
gently for lour hours 

Cost, about 4s. 6d. 

HOTCH-POTCH 

Required * 1^'ive pounds of law beef free from Ixjiie. 
h'lve ounces ol flour 
I’lve ounces of peas (whole or split) 
hive ounces of Scotch barley 
Five pounds of carrots or turnips. 

Five pounds of cabbage 
Two pounds of onions 
Ten quarts of stock or water. 

Seasoning. 

Pepper and salt 
Flerl)s to taste 

Soak the peas overnight. Peel or scrape 
clean, and cut the vegetables and onions into 
small squares. Scald the barley by pouring 
boiling water over it, allow it to stand for a 
few minutes, then throw the water away. 
Add the meat, peas, barley, vegetables, and 
herbs to the stock or water, and simmer in a 
pan until the pe£is, barle^^ etc., are cooked. 


Make the thickening by mixing the flour, 
pepper, and salt with a little cold water. 

Bring the meat and vegetables to a sharp 
boil, add the thickening, stir until it comes 
to the boil again, then simmer for half an 
hour. 

Cost, from 3s. 2d. 

AMERICAN STEW 

Required ■ Four pounds of salt or fresh pork, or beef 
or mutton 

F'our quarts of cold water. 

One pound of ncc 
A dozen large onions. 

Salt and pepper 

Cut the meat into fairly large pieces, put 
it into a pan with the water, ncc, the onions 
cut into rings, and the seasoning. Put the 
lid on the pan, and let the contents simmer 
very gently for about three hours, adding 
more water if the liquid becomes thick. See 
that it is nicely seasoned, and it is ready. 

Cost, about 3S. 

WINTER SOUP 

Required (to make ten gallons) : 

Three pounds of pearl barley. 

F'our pounds t)l lentils 
Ten pounds of potatoes. 

Two pt)unds of carrots 
Two pounds of turnips 
Thiee pounds of onions. 

Two pounds of dnpjmig 
Two ounces of mi.xed herbs. 

S.ilt and peppei 

Wash and prepare all the fresh vegetables, 
then chop them coarsely. Put them in a 
large pot or copper, add ten gallons and a 
quart of water, and about four level table- 
spoonfuls of salt. Bring it to the boil, then 
skim it very carefully. Next add the peas 
and barley after first washing them, then 
the fat. Put the lid on the pan, and let the 
whole cook from two to two and a hall hours 
longer. Season it to taste with salt and 
pejipicr, and it is ready. 

Cost, about 6d. a gallon. 

A BOILED PUDDING 

Required : F'lve peunds of flour 
One and a half pounds of fat 
One and a halt pounds of currants or raisins. 

One pound of moist sugar 
Three pints (more or less) of water. 

One ounce of spice. 

Tw'o tcaspoonfuls of salt. 

Mix the flour, spice and salt together in a 
basin ; chop the fruit eind suet, add them, 
also the sugar. Mix all well togelhcr, then 
add the water. Work the whole into a neat 
ball, tic it in a scalded and floured cloth, and 
let it boil steadily for about three hours. 

Cost, about 2s. for I2lb of pudding. 

N.B. — Skim milk may be used instead of 
water. 
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In this section will be included 

articles which will place in array before the rexider women born to 1 

fill thrones and great positions, and women who, through their own genius, have achieved fame. It 

wall also deal with great societies that are working in the interests of w'omen. 

Woman's 117/0 

Gy cat JPri/eys, Artists ^ ayid 

If ire? of Great Men 

The Queens oj the U'o?/d 

Actresses 

Mothers oJ Great Meih 

Famous ll'omen of the Past 

Women of Wealth 

etc. 

Women's Societies 

PI omen's Clubs 
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MRS. ALFRED SIDGWICK 

In the quiet and ancient little Cornish village 
* of St. Buryan, so dear to the heart of an- 
tiquarians, lives IVIrs. Alfred Sidgwick, who has 
written many powerful novels, in addition to 
contributing to many of the leading magazines 
and periodicals. It was 
; in 1883. SIX years 
before the publication 
, of her first notable 
' book, “Caroline 
i Schlegel,” that Mrs, 
Sidgwick married 
, Mr. AH It'd Sidgwick. 
himself an author oi 
repute, whose* book.^, 
“ The i-Voct'ss of ,\rgu- 
ment,” “ Ihe Cse of 
Words m Reasoning,” 
- and “ The “ Applica- 
tion of Logic,” have 
revealed him as a 
profound .student. vSmee the publication of 
“Caroline Schlegel,” ]\lis. Sidgwick has wTittcn 
some twenty books, among them bt'ing 
“ I'he Grasshopjiers,” “ A Woman With a 
IHiture,” “ C'ousin Ivo,” “ The Inner Shrine,” 
“ 'Hie Bervl Stones,” “ Tlit* Sevenns,” and 
” The Lantern Beareis.” Incidentally, she has 
displayed her versatility by writing a child’s 
book of gardening and an interesting volume on 
home hie in Germany. Mis. Allied Sidgwick 
IS a member of the Writers’ Club, 

MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT 

“ p\o you not find,” tlie famous 
^ French actress w\as asked, 

11 prop>os of her appearance at the 
London Coli.seiim in 1911, “that 
giving selections from your rrpcrtoire 
twice a (lay is a great strain upon 
your strength ? ” ” Not at all. 1 

quite enjoy the work,” replied 
Madame Bernhardt. And yet this 
wonderful actress was born as long 
ago as 1845, and made her first 
appearance on the stage m 1862, at 
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Madame Sarah Bernhardt 
Rcutltngrr 


the Thc'atre Fran(;‘ais. At first, however, she 
made no impression. In Lict, disappointed, 
she left the stage for a time. I3ut the love of 
the theatre proved too strong, and she returned 
under a pseudonym. Her first real triumph 
was as Anna Dan by, in “ Kean,” in 1868, 
which succes'*' w'as 
followed by Cordelia, 
in a French version of 
“ King Lear.” But 
after lu'r appeaiancc 
as Zanetle 111 ( oppee’s 
“ IVasant,” in 1879, 

Pans W'as electrified, 
and in twenty-four 
hours Madame Bt'rn- 
hardt found liersc'lf 
famous. It w'ould be 
wearisome to recoid 
tlu* tiiumphs she has 
,ichi('ved since then, 
not only in France, 
but also m America and this country. She 
made her first appe.irance in London in 1879, 
at the Ciaiety Theatre, in “ Phedre,” and her 
dt-hut m New'" York the following year. She has 
twnce bet'n nominated lor the Lt'gion of Honour, 
but, for reasons of red tajie. that d( served 
distinction has been withlu'ld. In addition to 
being an actress, IMaciamc Bernhardt is a 
sculptor and painter, and w’as the regular art 
critic of a French daily paper during one 
of her visits to this country. 

MISS ANNIE HUGHES 

A fter attending the North London 
Collegiate School, under Miss 
Buss, and C)ueen’s College, Highgatet 
Miss Annie" Hughes, who was bom 
at Southampton, on October 10, 
1869, w'ent on the stage when 
only fifteen years of age, making 
her dvhut by walking on at a 
Gaiety matinee in ” The Private 
Secretary.” She played her first 
original part m London in “The 
Man With Three Wives,” at the 
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Criterion ; and since then has appeared in 
many important productions in London. Not 
only, however, has she played many parts with 
actors like the late 
vSir Henry Irving, Sir 
Charles \\ yndham, Sir 
Herbert Tree, and Sir 
John Hare, but being 
a clever and amusing 
writer, has written 
several plays, and 
dramatised " Lorna 
Doone.” She is also 
the author of a number 
of stories, and is 
specially proud of her 
pet dogs, with which 
she has taken a number 
of prizes Indeed, 
“ Master Murphy,” her well-known Griffon, 
has taken many first prizes at the Ladies’ 
Kennel Club shows. 

DR. THEKLA HULTIN 

"^iiL first Finnish lady to become a Doctor of 
Philosophy, Dr. Hultin, alter finishing her 
education at the University of Helsingfors, 
distinguished luuself as a journalist and editor. 
Ultimately she acted as sub-editor of the 
“ Paivalekte ” (the “ Day Leaf ”), which w'as 
suppiessed by the Russian Ciovernment. Then 
shi' became editor of the “ Isunmaan Ystuvs ” 
(the ” Friend of the Fatherland ”), which shared 
a similar late. She wrote much on social and 
political subj(‘cts, and was ultimately elected to 
the Finnish Diet, which includes over tw'enty 
other women M P.’s. Born in 1861;, Dr. Hultin, 
from the days when she could think for herself, 
lias devoti'd hei energies to the restoration of 
constitutional freedom in Finland, and has 
always been a champion of the lights of her sex. 
It nniy be remembered that 111 igciQ she came to 
this country at the invitation of the Suffragette.-., 
and told the story of how^ the Finnish women 
gcimed the Iranchise. Dr. Hultin is doubly a 
servant of I'lnl.ind, lor in addition to being a 
iiK'inbiT of the I'lnnish Parliament, she holds an 
important position in the State Statistical 
Bun'au, to which she was appointed in open 
competition with men. 

MISS ANNA ROGSTAD 

A MONO other inti'iesting reminiscences. Miss 
^ Anna Kogstad, member of the Norwegian 

Storthing, and the first woman mmnber of 

J Parliament 111 the w'orld, imuitions the fact that 
her paternal giandmother, Anna Rogstad, took 
the oath of fealty to the Constitution on June i 
1814, togethei wnth the male voters of the dis- 
trict of Thingtad at Sandsvaer, and four othei 
who IS now fifty-seven 
years oi age, conit‘s 
ol a political family. 
Her father w'as a 
law^ycr in Northern 
Norway. “I was 
reared,’’ sht* .says, “ in 
a home where there 
w^as much discussion 
of topics of the day.” 
For more than thirty 
years Miss Rogstad 
has been a teacher in the 
schools of Christiania, 
where she now' resides, 
within ten minutes’ 


walk of the Storthing, or Parliament House, 
where she has fought so strenuously on behalf of 
her sex. In Norway, thanks to the indefatigable 
efforts of Miss Rogstad, 
the w'omen now have 
the right of voting, 
both for State ancl 
municipal council. But 
this was only achieved 
after many years’ 
lighting. Although her 
time IS very much 
occupied with Parlia- 
mentary duties. Miss 
Rogstad still continues 
her teaching, and for 
over thirty years has 
been at the head of 
the society of women 
teachers in Christiania. She is a woman who 
IS widely respected, not only by her own sex, 
but also by her Parliamentary confreres, 

MISS M. McArthur (Mrs. W. C. Anderson) 

LTor over eight years Mrs. Anderson, the wife 
* of the Chairman of the Independent Labour 
Party, has acted as secretary to the Women’s 
Trade Union I>eague, and during that time has 
done more than any othei woman to organise 
the female workers of this country, and to better 
th(“ir conditions. She is better known, peihaps, 
as Miss Mary McArthur, under w'hich name she 
intends to continue her work — her marriage 
taking place m September, igii. The daughter 
of a Scottish manufactur(‘r, Mrs. Anderson came 
to London, after acting as her father’s secretary, 
and w^as pn'ssecl into the service of the Women’s 
Tiade Union League by Lady Dilke. When she 
first became secretary the League had 40,000 
members. That was about eight years ago. 
I'o-day there are close upon 200,ocx>. The 
high esteem m which Mrs. Anderson is held is 
shown by the fact that a few years ago she was 
entertained at dinner at the House of Commons 
by the Labour members, previous to her de- 
parture for America to attend a Labour Con- 
gr(‘ss, it being the first time that a woman had 
been so honoured. 

MISS EDITH OENONE SOMERVILLE 

A MONO the most versatile women of to-day 
must be numbiTed Miss Edith (Enone 
Somerville, whose new Irish hunting .story, 
” Dan RiLssell the Fox,” is one ol tlie most 
interesting autumn volumes of igii. This book, 
like many of Miss Somerville's oUht w'orks, 
“An Ills'll Cousin,” ‘‘Naboth’s Vineyard,” 
‘‘ Through Connemara in a Governess Cart,” 
” The Silver h'ox,” and ‘‘ Expiuiences of an 
lush R.M ,” has been wTitten in collaboration 
Avith ” Martin Ross,” who, in reality, is Miss 
Somerville’s cousin, Miss Violet Martin, ol Ro.ss. 
ifotli ladies aie enthii- 
siaslic sportswomen, 
and Miss Somerville, 
who IS a daughter of 
the late Lieut. -Colonel 
Somerville, and grand- 
daughter of Admiral 
Sir Joseph Coghill, was 
at one time the only 
lady M.F.H. either in 
Ireland or the sister 
country. She held the 
Mastership of the Car- 
bery Pack from 1903 
to 1908. 
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THE REAL SANTA CLAUS 

By MARION LESLIE 

The Children's Saint of All Ages— How St. Nicholas became Santa Claus — The Beginning of a 
Great Work — A Saint who has no use for Red Tape — Some Competitions that Bring Happiness 
to Others — How l^sabled Little Ones are Helped — The Gentleman who Makes you Well—Santa 

Glaus at Home 


I^EAR old Santa Claus was the only saint 
^ who survived the Reformat ion in Holland, 
for it -was clear that the children must be 
appeased, whoever else went saintless at 
Christmas. 

Of course, he was originally that holy 
man St. Nicholas, who descended the 
chimney and laid presents m the stockings 
or shoes of good children. The Dutch 

emigrants to America carried with them 
the cult of St. Nicholas, but his name was 
changed m the New World into Santa 
Claus, and when he crossed the Atlantic 
and invaded the 
British Isles, he very 
nearly succeeded in 
ousting Father Christ- 
mas as the patron 
saint of our Yule- 
tide. An agreeable 
compromise was 
effected, and it was 
understood that when 
Santa appeared to 
I English children he 
was to wear the dress 
of old Father Christ- 
mas. 

The quaint name 
of the new benefactor 
“ caught on ” wonder- 
fully, and his fondness 
for hiding his gifts in 
unexpected places, 
and the general air 
of mystery which sur- 
rounded Santa, in- 
creased his popular- 
ity. 

At length he be- 
came so famous that, 
in 1885, the Santa 
Claus Society was 
founded in his 
honour, and remains 
the only sot lety of the 
kind in the world. The founders of the 
society were the Misses Charles, dauglitcrs 
of the late Robert Charles, who devoted 
himself to many forms of philanthropic 
work, and nieces of the distinguished judge, 
Sir Arthur Charles. 

Like many other of the societies described 
in Every Woman’s Encyclopaedia, that 
of Santa Claus originated in the desire of 
some ladies of leisure to give their time to 
a benevolent object in a simple, unosten- 
tatious way in their own homes, and they 
did not in the least anticipate the vast 
results which would follow their efforts. 

The Misses Charles organised work parties 


amongst their friends, which met in the 
drawing-room of their parents’ house in 
Highgatc. Garments were made for dis- 
tribution amongst the poor, and, when 
sending parcels of clothing to the parents, 
it occurred to them that it would be a 
good thing at Christmas to enclose toys 
or other little gifts for the children. The 
idea was heartily taken up by their friends, 
and presents for the little ones became a 
regular feature of the work, and seemed 
to demand a separate organisation. Santa 
Claus was then m the height of his first 
popularity in this 
country, and so the 
new scheme was most 
happily termed the 
Santa Claus Society, 
its object being to 
send parcels of 
Christmas presents 
to the poor children 
in hospitals, infirm- 
aries and kmdred 
institutions. 

The work of the 
society spread until, 
year by year, sacks 
containing many 
Ihousand*- of presents 
were distributed by 
the head branch in 
London, and country 
branches began to be 
formed 

The rules of the 
Santa C'Liiis Society 
arc very simple . ICach 
member must promise 
to contribute at least 
one toy or article lor 
distribution by the 
society. All kinds of 
gifts arc acceptable, 
whether war m 
clothing for adults, 
toys for the little ones, picture-books, cheap 
editions of .standard novels, knitting-needles 
and wool, or other fancy-work materials 
for invalids. These should be marked 
“ S C. S.,” and addressed to Miss J. F. 
Charles. Santa Claus Home, Cholmeley 
Park, Higligate, London, N. 

At first the gifts were confined to children, 
but the older patients in hospitals used to 
look so wistfully at the children handling 
their presents that Santa Claus was en- 
treated to remember the grown-ups also. 

There is no red tape about Santa Claus, 
and, although his mission is primarily to 
children, he saw no reason why he should 



Miss Charles, daughter of the late Robert Charles, philanthropist, 
who, with her sister, founded the Santa Claus Society for brighten^ 
ing the lives of poor children at Christmas time 
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jioi besto^^’ presents on grown-ups ; so 
now wanii garments and useful nick-nacks 
for men and women arc put into the society's 
sacks. 

Very popular presents are women's work- 
bags, contciining crochet cotton and needles 
and a pretty pattern to work from. Men’s 
toilet-bags arc also much appreciated by 
hospital and infirmary patients, and should 
contain soap and washer, a nail-brush, and 
a comb Stationery cases, fitted with mcite- 
iials for letter writing, are also welcome 
gifts. 

During the Christmas season of 1910 
Santa Claus parcels were sent to some 
thirty-five hospitals, infirmaries, and homes, 
.as well as to a number of parishes m East 
London and to various cripple centres. 

The arrival of the 
parcels has now be- 
come one of the most 
delightful features in 
our great London 
hosjjitals on the days 
immcdial cl y preced- 
ing Christmas As 
the lady distributors 
pass from ward fo 
ward, giving just 
the right thing to 
('verybody, there is a 
universal cry of 
“ Long live Santa 
Claus ' ” 

Some think he is 
“too good to be 
Irue," and there have 
b(‘cn pathetic cases 
of poor people who, 
when some useful 
ar t icle was brou gh t 
to their bedside, 
shook their heads 
sadly, saying they 
lould not afford to 
buy it. Their de- 
lighted look of sur- 
prise when they were 
told that it was a gift 
was touching to sec. 

Children have a 
serene and happy faith in Santa Claus, and 
one little mite turned her pretty face on 
Miss Charles as she hugged her doll, and 
asked : “ Who is Santa Claus ? Is he 

God ? “ 

There was a characteristic touch of 
humour about some lads in an East End 
infirmary, who, on being told that Santa 
Claus might bring them some presents if 
they hung their stockings on the bcdrail, 
insisted on putting up their knickers in- 
stead, declaring magnificently that stockings 
were “ no class." 

The societ)^ now receives parcels from 
all parts of the Empire, including the 
distant colonies. Its members range from 
young children to old people long past 
their th;ee-scorc years and ten, and are 
drawn from all ranks of society. 


Each winter, before the distribution of 
the gifts, a doll show and sale is held, 
and prizes are given for adults and boys 
and girls in doll-dressing competitions. 
This year (iQH) the following is the list 
for dolls in fancy dress : 

1. Women of all nations. 

The sovereigns of England. 

An}" English trade, male or female. 

Only one doll is to be dressed, and must 
be accompanied with card bearing full title 
of character. 

2. Representation of any nursery rhyme 

Representation of a simple fairy tale. 

There is also an “ Odds and Ends Com- 
petition," in which prizes are awarded for 
the most useful article made out of odds 
and ends of wool or of material ; and there 
are “ Cakc-making 
Competitions " for 
any kind of home- 
made cakes, and 
“ Sweet-making 
Competitions " for 
any kind of home- 
made sweets. The 
many excellent 
recipes given from 
time to time in 
Every Woman’s 

ENCYCLOPi?iI>lA 
should prove useful to 
readers who arc com- 
petitors for the Santa 
Clcius Society’s prizes. 
The dolls and articles 
sent in are given to 
hospitals and infirm- 
aries, or sold for the 
good ot the society. 

Everything for 
competition, except 
cakes and sweets, 
must be sent in by 
December i, to Miss 
J. F. Charles, Santa 
Claus Home, Chol- 
meley Park, Higli- 
gatc. The date for 
cakes and sweets is 

Icitcr. 

Although in the first instance the providing 
of gifts for the poor at Christmas was the 
object of the society, other schemes heive 
been developed. The Misses Charles could 
see no reason why Santa Claus should 
indulge m a Rip Van Winkle sleep all the 
year, except at Christmas, so they induced 
him to continue his good works in summer, 
and give poor people and children recover- 
ing from illness a holiday in a suitable home. 

Although tlie original business of the 
kindly saint is to bring gifts, he did not 
demur at being asked to help restore the 
colour to a pallid woman’s face, and make 
the eyes of some afflicted child sparkle with 
joy at the sight of green fields or the sea- 
shore. 

Accordingly, a Convalescent Branch was 
formed m connection with the society, and 



Miss J. F Charles, so intimately associated with her sister in the 
wonderful work of the Santa Claus Society 
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has sent several thousands of poor invalids 
to recruit in the country. In 1910 twenty 
men, forty-eight women, and forty-one 
children were sent away for change and 
treatment. 

The third but by no means the least of 
the distinctive objects connected with the 
Santa Claus Society is the Santa Claus Home, 
Highgate, for children with hip and spinal 
diseases, and for invalid children under 
three years of age. 

It was founded by Miss Henrietta and 
Miss Jane Charles in memory of their sister 
Eleanor, who, with them, started the 
Santa Claus Society in 1885. The Home 
was first opened in 1891 by Lady Lucy 
Hicks-Beach, at 34, South Grove, Highgate, 
a private house taken by the founders for 
the purpose. There, under the watchful 
care of the Misses Charles, the first little 
sufferers were received for surgical treatment. 
Later, in 1900, it was established in a pretty, 
new house at Cholmeley Park. Highgate. 

The Santa Claus Home is open every 
weekday afternoon to visitors, and, m spite 
of the pathetic crises under treatment, it 
is a pleasant, cheery place to visit. The 
sound of merriment and laughter greets you 
as you enter the hall, and as you puss 
through the rooms you encounter the little 
convalescent patients with their toys and 
their picture-books, enjoying themselves 
hugely and creating a merry, cheerJul 
atmosphere for those who have still to he 
in their cots. There is nothing of the 
institution about the Home, and the n'oms 
are more like nurseries than wards. 

When the weather is fine, the little 
patients hcive grand times out of doors in 
the garden, and tliose who may not run about 


enjoy the fresh air lying out on the balcony. 

The Misses Charles give most generously 
of their time to mothering the flock and 
conducting the business arrangements of 
the Home; lady visitors come m and out 
to chat and play with the children, and to 
teach them ; there is a trained nurse always 
in attendance, and Dr. Crowdy, the Hon. 
Medical Officer, day by day places his skill 
at the disposal of the patients, and is a most 
popular person as the " gentleman who 
makes you well again.” The spirit of the 
good Santa does indeed brood over the 
Home. 

Many gifts come in to help the work, 
but never enough to meet all the cases of 
child affliction which appeal for care. 
Many poor little ones, may have to bear the 
burden of physical weakness and deformity 
all their lives, because they cannot get the 
weak spine or the diseased hip attended to 
in early life. The resources of the Home 
are always severely taxed, but one great 
source of help is ” Pound Day,” which has 
become an institution m Highgate. It is 
a pleasant sight to see the school-children 
of the district trooping to the Home with 
their offerings, in kind, of a pound or more of 
tea, sugar, rice, potatoes, and other necessaries 
to help to fill the store closet of the cripple 
boys and girls. It is better still to know that 
they have saved their pocket-money to 
make the prestuit. 

The Home is also greatly helped by the 
friends who supporl cols. Last year, the 
Bishop of London made an appeal for the 
Home at its einnual meeting, and paid a 
characteristic tribute to the years of splendid 
service and of initiative gi\en to +hc work 
by the Misses ('harlcs. in which, he took 






occasion to remind his hearers that ladies 
did not come to the end of their careers 
because they remained unmarried. 

Christmas is, of course, the great time in 
the Santa Claus Home, and Santa always 
pays his visit on Boxing Day, because, the 
labours of the festive season being nearly 
ovei, he lias more leisure to spend with his 
dear invalid children. Due preparations are 
made for his visit. All the children are 
gathered into two of the wards, in each of 
which stands a tall Christmas tree, gaily 
decorated and laden with parcels. There 
IS great speculation as to what the parcels 
contain, and all the afternoon there is 
pleasurable excitement, many questions and 
much guessing on the part of the children. 
Expectancy grows intense when, as the 
evening shcidows fall, the trees arc illuminated 
wnih innumerable little candles, and the 
children's sweet treble voices raise the hymn : 
“ List our Merry Carol.” It is difficult for 
some of the little ones to keep at their .singing, 
so eager are they not to miss the first tinkle, 


tinkle of the sleigh-bells of Santa Claus. 
Now, the longed-for sound is distinctly 
heard outside the window of the girls* ward, 
and the eagerly expected figure enters, clad 
in a long red robe, with flowing white locks 
and beard, and carrying a weighty sack. 

It is Santa Claus, and his presence is 
hailed with shouts and clapping of hands. 
Then, the Saint, quickly stripping the 
trees of their burdens, piles each little cot 
with treasures. Then, what a hurry the 
children are in to undo the wrappings and 
discover the dolls and the Teddy bears, the 
picture-books and the writing-cases. It is 
remarkable to them how their kind visitor 
has guessed just what each child most 
wished to have. Having unloaded boxes of 
crackers from his pack, Santa Claus hurries 
away to the boys’ ward, and there distributes 
his other gifts amidst uproarious applause. 

Then once more the sleigh bells tinkle, 
and the children know that ’the good Santa 
Claus has vanished, to appear no more until 
the advent of another Christmastide. 



WORLD'S RICfiKST WOMEN 

Continued from pa-^e 3543 Part 2Q 

A Tax Killed by Ridicule — American Gold in British Pockets — A Kingdom of Iron Ruled by a 
Girl — A Millionairess Who Prefers the Simple Life — How She Meets the Responsibilities of 

Her Wealth 


Defore leaving 
^ the women 
millionaires of 
Amcricci, refer- 
ence might be 
made to those 
wealthy heiresses 
who have gone to 
other countries 
lor husbands, and 
who have not 
only aroused the 
indignation of 
Mrs. Green, but 
enraged one poli- 
tician to such an 
extent that he 
introduced a Bill 
to fix a heavy tax 
on the export 
of American 
heiresses. How- 
ever, ridicule 
killed it. It is 
estimated, how- 
ever, that no less 
than ;f40,ooo,ooo 
has been taken 
out of the United 
States of late 
years by fair 
Americans who 
have wedded 
foreign husbands. 
There was the 
Duchess of Marl- 



Mrs. Hetty Green, said to be America's richest woman, transacts her own 
PfMto business and lives in a most simple manner Topical 


borough, for in- 
stance, nkr Van- 
derbilt, who 
posse s ses 
^2,000,000 in her 
own right ; the 
Duchess of Kox- 
burghe, nee Goc- 
Ict, who had a 
similar dowry ; 
and among other 
brides and dow- 
ries from the 
States may be 
mentioned the 
Dowager Duchess 
of Manchester, nke 
Yznaga, ;^2oo,ooo; 
the Duchess of 
Manchester, for- 
merly Miss Zim- 
m e r m a n n , 
;f400,ooo , Dow- 
ager Countess of 
Strafford, for- 
merly Mrs. Col- 
gate, ;^2oo,ooo; 
Countess of Cra- 
ven, who, before 
her marriage, was 
Miss M a r ti n, 
^400,000. Among 
the dowries that 
have gone to the 
Continent might 
be mentioned 
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Princess Colonna, nee Bryant, ;£5 00,000 ; 
Countess Castellane, nee Gould, 3, 000, 000 ; 
Princess Hatzfeldt, nee Huntingdon, 
/aoo.ooo; and Princess Festetics, nee Haggin, 
also ;^400,ooo. 

The immense wealth possessed by Frau 
Von Bohlen compares favourably with the 
fortunes of Mrs. Sage and Mrs. Green, and 
her character is similar to theirs. She is 
a woman who, in spite of her vast wealth, 
prefers a simple life. Often she has made 
her own clothes, and when she was married, 
in 1906, she wore a trousseau made by her 
own hands at a cost of something like /50. 
As a housewife she has proved a model, and 
takes particular pride in her home, even 
going into the kitchen and cooking. She 
devotes herself to housekeeping, business, 
and charity, and is exceedingly ' generous 
to the 45,000 workmen engaged in the works 
at Essen. To cele- 
brate her marriage ■ 

she gave ;f50,ooo to jjK 

the workmen’s in- /vjmf 

valid fund, and 

although she re- | ^ | [ ' - - 

ccives something ^ 
like 200 begging ^ — 
letters by every 
mail, they arc all 

carefully examined, 
so that any worthy 
case may not be 
overlooked. j 

Herr Krupp, the 1 

founder of the ' 

great gun works, 

died some 3^cars , 

ago. He had no | 

son, his family ; 

consisting of only * | 

two daughters He * 

made Bertha, the , 

eldest, his heiress, | 

and left his -wife a : 

fabulous fortune ! { 

His younger child | 

he also left an in- J “ / 

come bigger than | . , 

the revenue of 
many a German 

Bohlen 

number 

and 

ii 

150,000 Among 1 

the establishments 

controlled by the Pnnccss Fcrdm* 

brought a d< 

company owning I ^ 

the name of Krupp ' .''SiSk ' 
arc included not 

only the famous ^ 

steel works at R L— 


Essen, but numerous coal and iron mines, 
large ship-building yards, iron foundries in 
various parts of the empire, machine w^orks, 
a stretch of country twenty miles long for 
artillery practice, mines of various minerals 
in Spam, and a flourishing line of shipping, 
w'ith its headquarters at Rotterdam. 

As soon as Miss Krupp began to realise 
the immensity of the industry which she 
\vould some day be called upon to manage, 
she found herself irresistibly attracted to 
its philanthroyuc side. 

Striking out for herself on nciv lines, she 
experimented with a workman’s model 
colony containing 600 families, providing 
them with cottages of her own designing, 
and applying to them every fresh discovery 
in hygienic and sanitary science, and leaving 
nothing undone that it seemed to her would 
make her peoj:)le better and happier. 


■’ ’I 




Piincess Ferdinando Colonna, an American bride, wbo 
brought a dowry of £500,000 to her Italian husband 
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By G. D. LYNCH 

(BaRRISIFR at I.AVV) 


Lc^al terms and lei^al language make the law a mystery to most people. Yet there need 
be no mystery surrounding the subject, and in this section of Evkky Woman's Kncyoi oPy^:i)lA 
legal jiroblems are propounded in the simplest and clearest language, so that readers may under- 
stand every aspect of the law with regard to — 


Marnaqe 

Money Matters 

1 Employees Ltahitity 

Taxes 

Chtldnti 

Sen>anis 

Lodyers 

Wilts 

Landlords 

Pets 

1 Sami at ion 

1 Wife* s Debts, etc., etc. 


LAW OF BAHIilHG 

Bank-notes can be Halved — Plate Lodged at a Bank — Liability of the Bank — Letters of Credit — 
Circular Notes — Bills of Exchange — Cheque-books and Cheques — Bank-notes 


Dank-notes cannot be issued for sums less 
^ than in England, or lor sums less than 
in Scotland or Ireland. The circulation 
of Scotch or Irish notes lor less than m 
England is prohibited. The notes of any 
English bank aie good tender for money, if 
not objected to at the time. Bank-notes 
arc often cut in halves for the jnirpose of 
sending them by post or otherwise, and in 
the case ot tlie loss of one half the Bank of 
England pays the other half an indemnity. 

Dividends 

Stocks and shares may be bought by a 
customer having an account with a bank, 
through the banker, and stocks and shares 
})un:hased elsewhere may bo handed over to 
the banker with instructions to collect the 
dividends when due and credit them to her 
account. When this is done, the warrant 
will be found in the pass-book, and lor any 
of these securities the banker will give the 
customer a receipt. Instructions may also 
be given to the banker to pay annual sub- 
scriptions to clubs and chanties when due 
on behalf of the customer. When plate is 
lodged at the bank, the banker wall give a 
receipt lor the box, but not for its contents, 
which may be plate, jewxds, title deeds, and 
other valuable securities. The banker has 
no lien on securities or articles in his hands 
for safe custody, and is bound to take the 
same care of the property entrusted to him 
as a reasonably prudent and careful man 
may fairly be expected to take of his own 
property of the like description. 


The bank is not liable for loss by the 
felonious act of members of its own staff 
w'hich there was no ground for anticipating. 
But where the bank delivers the goods to 
the wrong person, the liability of the bank 
IS absolute, though there be no negligence 
on their part, as, lor example, wdicrc the box 
is obtained by means of a cleverly forged 
order. This actually happened in the case 
of a well-knowm kidy, and the Union Bank 
consented to judgment lor 10,000 being 
entered against them. 

Bankers' Lien 

The general hen of bankers apjilics to all 
securities deposited with them as bankers 
by a customer or by a third person on a 
customer’s account, and to money paid m 
by or to the account of the customer. The 
lien is not limited to fully negotiable securi- 
ties, but has been held to cover share certifi- 
cates, an order to pay a particulai person a 
sum of money, a policy of insurance, and a 
lease. But the lien does not attach to any 
money or security known to the banker to 
be affected by a trust or not to be the actual 
property of the customer. Bills or money 
paid in to meet specific cheques or bills 
accepted payable at the banker’s are not 
subject to the lien. 

Definitions 

A cheque is a bill of exchange drawn on 
a banker payable on demand. A bearer 
cheque is one expressed to be payable to a 
particular person or bearer, or to bearer. 
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An order cheque is one which is expressed 
to be so payable. A crossed cheque is a 
cheque which bears across the face of it two 
parallel transverse lines, with or without 
the words “ and Company,” or any abbrevia- 
tion thereof, between ‘ them. A cheque 
crossed ” account payee,” or ” account of 
A. B.,” conveys an intimation to the collect- 
ing banker that the proceeds of the cheque 
are only to be placed to the specified account. 

A customer is a person having habitual 
dealings with the banker. 

Post Office money orders arc not cheques, 
being drawn by one branch or agency of the 
Post Office on another, and are outside the 
ordinary crossed cheques legislation They 
may, however, be crossed generally or 
specifically, and will only be paid in accord- 
ance with such crossing, 

An overdraft is a loan, and a banker has 
the right to charge simple interest at a 
reasonable rate on all overdrafts. 

Letters of Credit 

Letters of credit are usually given by 
bankers in connection with mercantile 
transactions, but. apart from this, they may 
be issued for the convenience of private 
individuals wdio are travelling in another 
])art of the country, or who are going abioad. 
A letter of credit is sim])ly a notice and 
request by your bankers addressed to 
another firm ot bankers stating that they 
have a sum of money at your disposal, and 
asking the bank to honour your drafts lor 
SIX months from the date of their letter. 
The letter is given by the bank to their 
customer, who must present it to the bankers 
to whom it IS addressed, and who will have 
received a separate notice from the bank of 
the issue of their letter of credit. 

Circular Notes 

A circular note is merely another name 
for a circiiUir letter ol credit, which, as ils 
name implies, is addressed to several pcr.sons, 
all of wdiom are asked to honour the cii.s- 
tomer’s cheques for a certain amount and 
lor a certain period. CTrculai notes are not 
negotiable in themselves, nor are letters of 
credit ; they require aid stamp , lorcign 
circular lettcis c^t credit do not. 

Bills of hxchange 

A bill of exchange is an unconditional 
written order addu-ssc-cl by the drawer ol 
the bill to somcxine — usually his bankcis — 
directing them to pa\ on demand, or at a 
certain future time, a sum oi money to a 
s])ccified pel son, or to bearer, or it may be 
drawn in lavoiir of himself. A bill of 
exchange is a negotiable instrument, which 
means that it can be transferred from one 
person to another. Unlike an ordinary 
cheque, it requires an ad valorem stamp. 
The object of a bill of exchange is to pay at 
some future specified time instead ot now% 
and for that reason it is convenient some- 
times to make use of this lorm ol jiayment. 
Forms of bills bearing a stamp proportion- 
able to the amount to be paid arc easily 


procurable. The form differs in several 
respects from the ordinary cheque. When 
endorsed by the drawer ” Accepted payable 

at the Bank,” with signature underneath 

and addressed to himself in left-hand corner, 
it means that the acceptor undertakes to 
pay on presentment to himself or at bankers. 

Cheque Books 

Every woman who has any pretensions to 
business habits will examine her pass-book 
from time to time if she leave it at her bankers, 
and see how her account stands, and if she 
keeps it at home will leave it with her bankers 
a few days before quarter-day to have the 
account made up and balanced It wdll 
generally be found convenient and advisable 
to keep the pass-book at the bank. The 
cheque-book, of course, she will keep wnth 
her in some safe place, preferably under 
lock and key, that the blank cheques may 
not be tampered with, but if she is careless 
enough to leave her cheque-book about, and 
finds that any of the blank forms arc missing, 
she should at once take note of the numbers, 
and have them stopped 

Every cheque is numbered and every 
counterfoil bears a corresponding number. 
When wanting a cheque, always write the 
corresponding particulars on the counter- 
foil, inch'dmg the date, the amount, and 
the name of the person to w'hom the cheque 
is payable It is convenient also to add the 
purpose lor which the cheque was drawn, 
and makes it easier to follow' the debit entries 
in the ])ass-book For cxanqde, an entry 
a])pcars as "Mr Robinson, i8s,” and you 
cannot think for what you ]iaid Mr. Robinson 
18s, until a glance at the coumeifoil in 
your chcqiic-book show's that Mr. Robinson 
is the collector of the water-rate. 

Paid Cheques 

After the cheques drawn by the customer 
have been presented and cashed, they w'ill 
be returned to her, und she wall find them 
in the fly-pocket of her ])ass-book. As 
these aic apt to accumulate in course of 
time, and arc of no value, except perhaps as 
receipts, it IS advisable to go through them 
occasionally and destroy the bulk' of them, 
iiK'liuhng all the cheques drawn by the 
customer to her ow'n order. 

Bank-notes 

A bank-note is a bill or note for the pay- 
ment of money to the bearer on demand 
issued by a bank A Bank of England 
note IS ])art of the currency of the country 
Bank of England notes are legal tender m 
England and Wales for sums over but 
they arc not legal tender in Scotland or 
Ireland, although their circulation is not 
forbidden m any case There is no time 
limit to the liability of the bank on its notes. 
An\ person is entitled to demand from the 
bank notes in exchange for bullion, at the 
rate ol ;^3 17s gd jier ounce, the melting 
and assaying being at the expense of the 
person tendering the gold. 

7o be continued. 
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Marriage plays a very important part in every woman’s life, and, on account of its universal interest 
and importance, its prolilems are considered very fully in Every Woman’s Encyclopaidia. The 
subject has two sides, the practical and the romantic. Under the many headings included in this 
section aie articles dealing with : 


'J'he Cemnoity 
Honey fnooti f 
B) idesmaids 
Groomsmen 


Marriage Customs 
Enf^a^ements 
Weddtni^ Sitperstitions 
Marriae^e Statistics 


Trousseaux 

Colonial A/arrias^es 

Forei^^n Afarrias^es 

Engagement and Wedding Rings, etc. 


By The Rev. E. J. HARDY, M.A., 

Author of How to be Happy Though Married^ etc., etc. 

The Way of the Proposal — Hints for the Shy— A Grave Proposal — The Nerve Tonic — ^^With 
the Author's Compliments" — Bismarck’s Proposal — Modern Knight Errantry — A Sixpenny Wire— 
When Woman Asks— A Pretty Chinese Custom — A Proposal by Wire — Hit or Miss 


'The ways of proposing are as varied as arc 
^ men and women. Take a score of marned 
men at random, and ask them to write down 
the exact way m which they proposed to 
their wives, and Ihcir wives went half-way 
to meet them, and you Avould have an 
instructive and curious chapter of human 
nat ur('. 

I say, advisedly, the way their wives went 
hall -way to meet them, because' so modest 
and retiring is my sex that I do not think 
that any man w^ould dare to propose to a 
woman unless slle went just a little way to 
meet him. 

But the dear creatures are so kind in help- 
ing lame dogs over stiles. A lady about forty 
years of age known to the writer wished to 
marry a man who was only twenty-eigiit. 
One day, when the man was admiring a 
diamond ring on the lady’s hand, she said : 

I would exchange it for a plain gold one." 
lie took the hint. 

Friendly Help 

A shy young man once said to a young 
lady : “I wish, dear, that we were on such 
terms of intimacy that you would not mind 
calling me by my first name." " Oh,” she 
replied, " your second name is good enough 
for me ! " 

A young lady from Cork brought a man 
to the point by saying : " If I were you, and 
you were me, we would be married long 
ago." 


Visiting his lady-love one day, a modest 
swain found her seated by a fire, with a large 
cat at her feet. After sitting for some time in 
silence, he took the cat on his knee and .said, 
or, rather, stammered out * " Pussie, ask 
Lizzie if she’ll marry me " Lizzie blu.shed, 
and said : " Ihissic, you can tell Jamie that 
I’ll tak’ him." 

A Qrue.some Proposal 

Even the most unsympathetic person can 
feel for the bashlul young man who, speaking 
to his father about the difficulty of pro- 
posing, said : " But then you married 

mother, and I’ve got to marry a strange 
girl." 

Proposing to take a girl lor life, for better 
for worse, is a serious matter ; but that 
Scotchman need not have resorted to such 
a grave way of doing it who, bringing his 
lady-love to the family vault, asked : " Will 
you one day lay your bones beside mine 
there ? " 

Dean Swift proposed marriage to one 
woman only — Miss Weiring — and then it was 
done as if he were a victor dictating terms 
to a vanquished foe. Ordinary men cannot 
afford to do this. Certainly the more 
conciliatory and flattering a proposal is 
the more likely it is to be accepted " No, 
1 can never be your wife." " What ! Am I 
never to be known as the husband of the 
beautiful Mrs. Smith ? " She succumbed. 

Our ancestors used to make a study of 
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how to propose to their future wives. Even 
down to the Victorian era a mother could 
talk to her daughter in this way : “ Look 
here, Fanny, you must make haste and 
marry one of your suitors, for the carpet is 
getting quite worn out by men going on 
their knees to propose to you.” 

But proposing to a girl is easy, and even 
delightful, compared to proposing to her 
father for her. A young man who wanted to 
be a millionaire in an easy way asked a 
very rich man for the hand of his only 
daughter. ” T will give you her,” was the 
reply, ” if you will tell me where you got the 
nerve-tonic that enabled j/ou to make the 
request.” 

A Witty Reply 

Most fathers find their daughters great 
resources, and, unlike mothers, are not 
anxious to husband their resources. They 
prefer selfishly to keep them at home to be 
their companions. ” Amy, dearest,” said a 
young man, ” T wish wo lived in the good old 
days, when a knight could fight for his lady 
love.” ” Why, as far as that goes, George,” 
was the reply, ” you haven’t aski'd papci’s 
consent to our engagement yet, 3’()u know.” 
Ht.re was a contest in store ior him * 

Professor Aytoun, when pa\nng his 
addresses to the (laughter ot Professor 
Wilson — ” Christopher North ”—w.is so over- 
come with shyness that he had to get the 
young lady herself to ask her father’s 
consent. This ” ChristoplKu* North ” wrote 
uiK)n a slip of paper, and pinned it to the 
beick of his daughter’s dress. She returiK'd 
to her bashful lover, who was delighted to 
read the inscription, ” With the luithor's 
compliments,” 

Prince Bismarck wrote a brief and business- 
like letter to the parents of the girl he wished 
to marry, asking for the hand ol their 
daughter. As Ins reputation w<is not the 
best, these good people hesitated ; but when 
Joluanna, their daughter, intimated tliat she 
did not look upon the young man un- 
fa voiimbly, it was decided that he should 
come and sec them. \\’hen the time came Jor 
him to arrive, the jiaients put on an air ol 
solemmt3^ and the young l<idv stood with 
her eyes bent on the ground. Bismarck 
rode up, and, alighting, threw his anus round 
his sweetheart’s neck and embiyic(‘d her 
vigorousl^^ bciorc anyone had time to 
remonstrate. The result was a betrothal. 

Consent by Teleijraph 

A girl IS in lujiioiir bound not to divulge 
the name of the man who has paid to her the 
greatest compliment in his power, but 
whom, lor one reason or another, she has 
refused. To boast ol proposals as a savage 
boasts of th<' scalps of conquered enemies is 
most unwomanl3^ When a man has to be 
retused, he should be let down as gently as 
possible. And when the answer is ” Yes, 
it should not be as exuberant as that of the 
lady who, replying to a telegraphic proposal, 
asked bow many words she could send lor 


sixpence, and, being told twelve, wired 
as many times ” Yes the address would 
allow. 

May a woman propose ? Under certain 
circumstances, she may, even when it is not 
Leap Year. Take the case of a wealthy 
woman who loves, and is loved by, a man too 
proud to propose himself. In such a case a 
woman should not allow two lives to be 
spoiled by a mistaken sense of honour or a 
false modesty. Queens have to propose, and 
very prettily did Queen Victoria do it. 
Some of Shakespeare’s heroines took the 
initiative in this serious business. Helena 
demanded the hand of Bertram as the price 
ol her wonder-working prescription. Desde- 
mona broadly hinted that she was to be had 
for the tisking. 

It IS even more awkward for a proposing 
woman than it is for a proposing man it the 
offer IS unwelcome. A spinster of mature 
years and limited charms called on Robert 
Leighton, Bishop of Dunblane, and informed 
him that it had been revealed to her from 
Jrleavcn that he was to become her husband. 
The bishop was equal to the occasion. He 
told the lady that such an intimation was 
not to be despised, and that he would givT 
Ills best attention to it when it was vouch- 
saJed to him as wt^ll as to her. 

It certainly could not Imve ]>ecn said ol 
Richard Hooker that “ his onl}^ books were 
women’s looks,’ for he was so taken up with 
his studies that ho had no time to look for 
or ])ropose to a wife Accordingly, when the 
woman with whom he lodged suggested after 
he had been ill that he ought to have a wife 
to lake care of him, he commissioned her to 
find such a one She appointed her vianghU'r 
to the situation, cind Hcjok^r had cause to 
regret that he dal not choose for himself. 

5onie Quaint Proposals 

Dr. Thomas Dawson, wlio was celebrated 
in the last century, was proposed to in this 
way One day he’loiind an admiring patient 
alone, sitting with the lamily Bible before 
her. Vhc ])li\sieian n^ad the words to which 
luT lorefinger pointed, tlie words ol Nathan 
to David— “ Thou art llie man ” They were 
married, <ind lived zo/happilv ever aftci. 

A book has olteii bocii the m-dium of 
in-oposing \Vi‘ kiiew^ ot a lo^^(M- who presented 
a Bravi'r Book to the object of his preference, 
with \ 1 k words, ” Wilt thou have this man 
to be thy wedded husband ^ ” underlined 
The book was returned with the momentous 
woids, ” 1 will,” underlined. 

Th(' great jireacher Spurgeon asked the 
girl who became his wofc' by means ol a l>ook. 
He was reading one day as lie sat by her 
side TLipi)ers “ Proverbial Philosophy. 
Coming to the lines, - 

If tlu)u art to have a Note of thy youth, she is now livini* 

on the e.u th , 

'J lieretoic think of her, and pr.iy foi her weal, 
he pointed the lines out to hei . and asked . 
“ Do you pray for him who is to be 3^0111' 

husband ? ” . , , , i 

Methods of proposing by dumb show ha\c 
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been invented in all countries, to save shy of love and electricity returned, and he came 
lovers from having? to “ pop the question back from India as soon as he could get leave 
in words. Amongst the Chinese boat popula- and married her. 

tion intentions are signified in the following Animal magnetism, rather than tele- 
pretty way I n harvest time, any man of graphy, would seem to have been the medium 
their class who wishes to marry goes into the of the great electrician Edison’s proposing, 
next field and gathcTS a little sheaf of rice, One day, as he stood behind the cha^r of a 
which he fastens to one of his oars. Then, Miss Stillwell, a telegraph operator in his 
when he is in the ])resencc of the girl of his employ, he was not a little surprised when 
choice, he puts his oar into the water, and she suddenly turned round and said : 
goes several times round the boat. The next Mr. Edison, I can always tell when you 
day, if she accept his homage, she, in her arc behind or near me.” It was now Miss 
turn, fastens a bunch of flowers to her oar, and Stillwell’s turn to be surpmsed, for, with 
rows about near her admirer. The rice is characteristic bluntness and ardour, Edison 
emblematic of the support promised by the confronted the young lady, and, looking her 
man ; tlie flowers, of the happiness offered full in the face, said : ” I’ve been thinking 
by the woman considerably about you of late, and if you 

Romance' has been sent over telegraph are willing to marry me I would like to 
wires. A military officer known to the writer marry you.” They were married a month 
was sailing to India. He became not sea- afterwards. 

sick, but love-sick, as he thought of the Proposals of marriage have been sent much 
charms of the girl he had left behind him ; oftener by post than by telegraph, for, as an 
so when the troopship stopped at Malta he acquaintance of mine said when dropping a 
wired . “ Will you marry me ^ Yes or no ? ” letter containing one into a letter-box, ” It’s 
” Yes,” was the answer which the current only a penny, hit or miss 1 ” 



FS^ORAL DECORATIONS FOR WEDDING 


By LYDIA CHATTERTON, F.R.H.S. 

Decorating the Buffet— The Wedding-cake Arranged with Real Flowers — The Selection of the 
Flowers — Effects to be Obtained with a Few Varieties — A Floral Arch and Bell — Suggestion for 

a Naval Wedding — Winter Bridals 


A WEDDING reception in the present day is The ponderous wedding breakfast is obso- 
^ a far less formidable function than it lete, and the table decorations tor the 
w Quid have been m an earlier time. reception of to-day consist in making the 
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An effective design for the decoration of an overmantel at a wedding reception. A suitable note is struck by the little lucky shoe m 

oxidised Sliver 
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buffet look pretty, and having harmonious 
designs for the small tables. 

The wedding-cake will, of course, occupy 
the position of honour in the centre of the 
buffet. A tall cake of two or three tiers 
is far preferable in effect to one low. large 
one, and it should be decorated with real 
flowers, which arc not only less expensive 
but much prettier than artificicil or sugar 
on(*s. 

It is a charming idea to carry out all 
the decorations for a wedding with one 
or two kinds of blossoms, and our illustra- 
tion de])icts one composed of white roses, 
synnga, and jasmine, with trails of smilax 
and silver-coloured joy bells. 

When required, place the cake on a ruffled 
mass ot white tulle with tiny silver confetti 
horseshoes scattered over it. Surround it 
with a circle of smilax, with clusters of 
jasmine, svnnga, and white roses among 
the leaves. 

For the top of the cake, hire a white china 
vase held by Cupids, fill this with flowers 
to correspond, and hang trails of smilax 
from it, to which have been attached little 
silver bells at intervals. 

Down the bufiet, on either side of the 
cake, stand tall vases of the flowers, with 
trails of smilax arranged from the top of 
the vases to the table, where they arc attached 
to joy bells, as seen in the illustration. 

(jarland the front of the buffet with 
smilax caught up with clusters of synnga 
and silver bells. 

A very effective design for the overmantel 
and shelf is shown in another illustration. 
On the centre bracket an oxidised silver 



lucky shoe is placed filled with syringa. 
Vases arc placed on the side brackets with 
garlands of smilax at their base. 

The shelf should be cleared of ornaments 
save silvTi* photo frames, so that it can bo 
banked with branches of the giant syringa. 
Smilax is looped up at intervals in front 
of the shelf with a hanging piece at each 
end, and to these loops and ends bells are 
attached. 

A lovely basket that will hide the grate 
is also portrayed. It is o1 wicker, ])ainted 
silver, and has a tall handle A bowl of 
water with a glass flower sup})ort is placed 
in it and filled with flowers. The base of 
the basket and handle are also twined 
with them, and a bell hangs from the top 
ot the handle. 

Do not lorget that before commencing 
the floral decorations all flowers that are 
to he used out ol wati'r musi have an hour 
or two m w'ater alter they are gathen'd. 

For tlie ]>or(.h of the house and the door- 
ways th.it k'ad to tlie reception-rooms have 
large floral hells hanging in the centre, 
and from them drajie a number of trails 
ol smilax. loo])ing them up on either side 
with bows ol white satin m the same way 
as curtains, and lasten snuill joy bells to 
the smilax at intervals 

To mak(' the floral bells wire tra me works 
will be needed. These can bt ordered Irom 
any florist. 

ila\mg obtained the frames, cover them 
with moss, binding it on with a packing 
needle threaded with hemj). Bind tightly, 
being carctiil to prcsiTve tlu' shapi' ol the 
bell. Then mount vour flowca*'- on to 
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lengths of thin wire or hairpins ; stick these 
into the moss ioundation, turning back 
the ends of the wires on the inside to keep 
them secure. 

Twine the bannisters and stair-rails with 
smilax, decorated at intervals with clusters 
of flowers and white satin ribbons. 

A new and very novel idea is to have a 
floral arch fixed in the reccption-room, 
under which the bride and bridegroom 
should stand when receiving the guests. 
'I'he arch should be of white wicker work, 


and be fairly wide, so that the effect is not 
cramped. Twine it with sprays of white 
roses and smilax until it looks like a bower 
of roses, and hang a floral bell from the 
centre. Sec that the arch is sufficiently 
tall for the bell to clear the heads of those 
under it. 

The small tables should be in keeping with 
the buffet. Arrange a cluster of ruffled tulle 
in the centre of each one, sprinkle wee silver 
horseshoes upon it, and on this stand a silver 
or china shoe filled with syringa. 

Another design would be unique for a naval 


wedding. The cake for this should be decor- 
ated with a sugar ship in full sail, and 
on either side of it, down the centre of the 
buffet table, place a long narrow strip of 
mirror wuth men-of-war at anchor in calm 
water. 

Round the edges of the mirror stand at 
intervals tiny tins filled with water. Arrange 
flowers in these, hiding the tins and the edges 
of the mirror with moss. 

Use menus in the lorm of anchors, and 
confetti of tiny silver anchors. 

Our illustrations show 
designs for a summer 
wedding; but, of course, the 
suggestions may be adapted 
to any season of the year, 
whatever flowers are avail- 
able being used Now that 
blossoms come so easily 
and in such plenty from 
abroad, there is almost as 
varied a choice for a winter 
wedding as lor a summer 
one 

Roses are wonderfully 
cheap in the winter months 
now. Syringa and lasmine 
cannot be obtained, as they 
lielong to our English sum- 
mer, but white stocks, 
narcissi, and the fragrant 
and graceful lilies of the 
valley are both cheap and 
plentiful. 

If lilies of the valley are 
used in a decorative scheme 
where it is impossible for 
them to be in water, do not 
forget to wire them before 
using for this purpose. It 
is not a difficult matter to 
accomplish The very finest 
silver wire must be em- 
ployed, as the flowers are 
very fragile and easily 
broken by coarse wire. Take 
a length of this wire, and 
twine it round and round 
the stem right up to the top 
floweret. 

Chrysanthemums lend 
themselves effectively also 
for this purpose, and look 
well with asparagus fern. 
Carnations, too, are to be 
obtained all through the 
winter now, and possess the great advantage 
that they last fresh so long even out of 
water. 

Very charming decorations, too, can be 
carried out with the dainty Christmas roses, 
especially if some tall, upstanding flowers, 
such as lilies of the valley, are used with 
them. 

The Christmas roses can either be made to 
form designs such as horseshoes on the table, 
or low-shaped bowls can be filled with them, 
the roses lying flat on the bowl, and lilies of 
the valley rising above them. 



A beautiful basket of silvered wicker. A bowl of water with a glass flower support is 
placed inside the basket for the flowers 
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THE STORY OF A WEDDING FAVOUR 

A Custom oE Honourable Antiquity — The True-^lovers^ Knot — Bride<'laces and Rosemary — The 
Diilicult Question oE Colour — A Frenchman on English Wedding Customs — The Last Relic oE 

an Old Fashion and its Revival 


A CUSTOM that has fallen almost into desue- 
^ tude, but is being revived, though in a 
slightly different form, is the wearing ot bridal 
favours, a pretty old fashion. 

The Danes are said to have been the ori- 
ginators of it ; and, at any rate, the “ true- 
lovers* knot '' came to us from the Danes, 
the name itself being a corruption of the 
Danish “ trulofa ’’ — I plight my troth 

It was, however, in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries that the wearing of wedding 
favours was most in vogue. We find fre- 
quent mention of them in Elizabethan and 
Stuart literature under the name of “ bride- 
laces.** This was particular! 3?^ a]iplied to the 
gold, silyer, silken, or other laces — which we 
should call cords or ribbon — used to tie up 
the sprigs of rosemary winch the bride’s 
attendants and the wedding guests alike 
carried as a token of remembrance —the 
remembrance the bridal couple should have 
of their mutu.il vows of affection. 

Thus, Laneham's Letter of 1575 speaks of 
Euery wight with hiz blu buckeram brule- 
lace upon braunch of green broom cauz 
(because) rozemary iz skanl thear,’* 

Bride-laces and Rosemary 
Elsewhere we read of the bride of one Jack 
of Newbury being “ led to church between 
two sweet boys, with bride-laces and rose- 
mary tied about their silken sleeves.*’ The 
colour of these “ laces,” which sometimes 
consisted of fringed strings of silk, cotton, 
or w'orsted, was decided upon hy the bride 
and her maids in consultation, and were dis- 
tributed by the latter among the friends of 
the bride and groom, none of uhoni thought 
of appearing without their sprig of rosemary. 
After the ccrcmon3", the laces were generally 
twisted into the hats or hrur of the recipients. 

In ” The Collier’s Wedding,” a poem of 
the early seventeenth centur^^ w e read ot — 
The b’lthsome, biicksoiue c(»uiitr> maids, 

With knots of iibands at their heads, 

And pinneis fliitteum* m tlie wind, 
d hat fan before and toss belnnd 

In addition to these ” bride-laccs,” breast 
knots of ribbon seem also to have been w^orn 
b3" the guests • 

Like streameis in the painted sky, 

At theii breast the favours fl>. 

That great importance w^as attached to the 
wearing of these brid.d favours — to sa\^ nothing 
of a fitting bridal garment — is evident from 
the sarcastic lines of Boys (1622) ” Vou are 

a kind friend indeed to come hither without 
your wedding apparel and bride-laccs.” 

The making of the favours, which were 
provided by the bride, w^as one of the duties 
of the chief bridesmaid and her assistants. 
The colour of these was always the subject of 
anxious deliberation between the bride and 
her maids. In a quaint little book entitled 
“ The Fifteen Comforts of Marriage ” we are 


given a private peep at one of these con- 
ferences. After a lengthy discussion as to the 
colour to be used for decorating the bridal 
chamber, the bride proposed, ” for the 
favours, top-knots, and garters, blue, gold 
colour, popinjay-green, and lemon colour. Ob- 
jected to, gold colour signif3ang avarice, and 
popmj ay-green, w^antonness. It w'as settled 
that red signifies jmstice, and sea-green incon- 
stancy. The milliner at la.st fixed the colours 
as follows : lor the favours blue, red, yicach 
colour and orange tawuiy ; for the 3^oung ladies’ 
top-knots flame colour, straws colour (signif)^- 
ing plenty), peach colour, grass-green and 
milk-white ; and for the garters, a perfect 
yellow, signifying honour and jo3\” 

When the colours liad been decided on, the 
bridesmaids set to w’ork to make rosettes and 
true-] overs’ knots to adorn the w'cdding 
chamber. 

This meant — even in the case of quite modest 
w^cddiiigs — the distribution of perhaps hun- 
dreds of favours A Frenchman, M . dc Misson, 
gives an amu.sing account in his “Memoircs” 
ol the pitch to wLich the custom w^as earned. 
He says ; 

A Frenchman on Hn^llsh Weddinsrs 

“ Formerly in France thc}^ gave Livries 
de Noce, which was a knot ot ribands to be 
worn by the guests on their arms, but that is 
practised now' only among yicasants. In 
England it is still done among greatest 
noblemen These ribands they call favours, 
and give them not only to those that arc 
at the wedding, but to five hundred yiersons 
besides. T’other d.iy, wdicn M. de Over- 
kerque married the Duke of Ormond’s sister, 
lhc\" dispersed a whole inundation of these 
little lavours , nothing else was here to be 
met w'lth, from the hat oi the King dowm to 
that of the meanest servant ” These favours, 
wdiich, we arc told, were of gold, silver, carna- 
tion, and white, were sported by the proud 
recipients 111 their hats lor several weeks. 

'fhe custom of the guests w'caring la' ours 
ol coloured ribbons graduall}' fell into disuse, 
and wsas suyierscded 111 lime by the ladies 
can* ring bouquets of flow'crs It still sur- 
vived, how'cver, in the wdiile satin rosettes 
w'orn on the occasion of a wedding by the 
servants ol the household and retainers, 
w here there were any . and a relic of il may 
be seen to-day in the white rosettes worn 
b}" the coachmen wdio convey the guests to 
the church, and the white bow^s upon their 
whips. No doubt, too, the bouquets earned 
by the bridesmaids, and the respective 
mothers, have taken the place of the gay 
knots of ribbon of former days. At many 
smart weddings lately the old fashion of giving 
favours has been revived by the bridesmaids 
or pages presenting little nosegays of flowers, 
all of the same colour, at the conclubion of 
the ceremony to all the guests present. 
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WOMAN AND RELIGION 


This section conlprii^es articles showing how women may help 

in all branches of religious work. 

All the principal chanties will be dc'scribcd, as well as home and foreign missions. The chief I 

headings arc : 

Woman's Work in Relifi&ion 

Charities 

Bazaars 

J//.S s'lonancs 

How to IVork for Gicat 

How to iManai^e a Chunk 

Xcnafia I\Jisi,ions 

Chanites 

Ihr.aar 

Home etc. 

Gjcat Chanty Oryatiisaitons 

If’hat to Make for J^azaais 

Great Leaders of Relif^ious 

Lot a! Chanties^ etc. 

Ganien lyazaars^ etc. 

Thought 1 

The Women of the Bible 

How to Manatfe a Sunday-School 


CHRISTMAS CHURCH BECORATIONS 

Two Principles that may be Followed in Christmas Decorations~Thc Conventional and the 
Unconventional Method— A Design for an Arch—Two Suggestions for Decorating Pillars—How 

to Treat the Pulpit — The Font 


In Chnslmas decorations there are two 
^ possible paths for the amateur to tread. 
The first is one ol admirable simplicity and 
safety, though, perchance, not devoid of a 
certain monotony. 

Briefly summed up, 
it consists in keeping 
rigidly to the lines 
of the building to be 
decorated, an effect 
best attained by 
lashioning long trails 
of greenery which can 
be laid along the 
mouldings, wreathed 
round the pillars, or 
hung down in perpen- 
dicular lines. The 
illustration given 
shows clearly and 
sufficiently how to 
proceed if the decora- 
tions are to be carried 
t)ut on this principle 
of following the lines 
of the sacred building. 

In a church of the 
Renaissance period, 
swags of evergreen 
wreathing with, if 
desired, wreaths or 
similar decorative 
forms of the period, 
are most suitable. 


The cathedral of St. Paul, London, is thus 
treated at Christmas time with excellent 
effect 

But thi.s severe style ol ciccoration may 
not appeal to all, and 
therefore some sug- 
fgestions for a lighter 
and brighter form of 
Christmas decorating 
will be welcomed . 
Such hints as are 
given will doubtless 
form the groundwork 
on which those of 
original artistic in- 
stincts can develop 
ideas of their own. 
'I'hc endless variations 
to be seen in church 
architecture will 
afford them good 
scope for their in- 
genuity and taste. 

In such schemes 
various kinds o f 
foliage can be used in 
a natural, unconven- 
tional manner, with 
but little artificial 
wiring, and the whole 
effect is one of light- 
ness and brightness. 

An illustration por- 
trays an arch and two 



A style of church decoration in which the lines of the building are 
outlined by trails of greenery. This method is simple yet artistic 
in effect 
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The unconventional treatment of an arch and two pillars by 
means of leaves and natural foliage The effect produced is 
that of lightness and brightness 


pillars treated in accordance with this 
principle of nnconventionality, and the 
reader will be able to judge of a result 
achieved at a less expenditure ol time and 
material than would be the case by following 
the method first mentioned 

In the centre of the arch a cluster of 
laurel leaves is fixed which can be arranged 
easily to form a star, the shape of the laurel 
leaves lending themselves admirably to this 
design. In the centre is placed a large 
cluster of kiurel berries as a touch of bright- 
ness. If laurel berries arc scarce, artificial 
ones will prove excellent substitutes From 
the laurel arrange outstanding branches 
of fir. The blue-grey fir or june is par- 
ticularly pretty and effective Upon cither 
side place natural trails of berried ivy, 
letting these fall in a graceful shower of 
trails of different lengths 

The Treatment of Pillars 

Two styles of decoration for pillars arc 
also shown. On the inside of the right hand 
pillar a cluster of foliage similar to that on 
the arch is arranged, and from this a slender, 
graceful trail of foliage is wound round an cl 
round the shaft, finishing at the base. This 
trail should be made upon a length of thick 
string, the sprays of foliage being wired on 
to it. It is then easily wound round the 
pillar, and can be kept in place by circles 
of thin wire fastened round the pillar at 
intervals. The wire should match the 
pillar in colour as nearly as possible so that 
it will be almost invisible. Use silver wire 


for white, and black wire for dark stone or 
marble pillars. 

On the left-hand pillar a band of moss is 
arranged round the top, in the centre of 
this is placed a laurel and berry cluster, and 
from it, all . round the pillar, hang pretty 
trails of creeper, a long one in the centre and 
shorter ones at the sides. 

To make the moss band, take a piece of 
strong wire, the length of which somewhat 
exceeds the width of the pillar, and bind 
moss thickly upon il, leaving uncovered a 
small piece at each end. Fasten this moss 
band round the pillar by twisting the two 
ends with a pair of pincers. Then mount 
berries, laurel leaves, and foliage trails on lo 
short, thick wires or hairpins, and stick these 
into the moss band 

The Pulpit 

The use of moss bauds is a very easy 
method of decorating pillars or gas stan- 
dards as it prevents the foliage clinging to- 
gether m a heavy mass, and allows each 
spray or trail lo stand out from the pillar, 
which has a much prettier elfect 

At the base of the pillars similar moss 
bands are arranged, but in these the foliage 
is placed upright. 

The pulpit usually occ upies a prominent 
position, and should, therefore, be made as 
bright as possible 

Pulpits vary so much in form that it is 
difficult to lay down hard and fast rules for 
their adornment A beautifully carved 
pulpit will need merely slender sprays of 



This treatment of a plain stone or wooden pulpit will be found 
effective. A prominent feature of the design is the floral star in 
the centre panel, an emblem most appropriate for Christmas 
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holly or ivy. Golden holly with plenty of 
berries looks particularly well on a pulpit 
of dark oak 

A plain stone or wooden pulpit will de- 
end upon the decorator for its decorative 
eauty. A charming design for such a 
pulpit IS illustrated, a prominent feature 
being a star for the centre panel, for which 
a wire framework will be needed. This any 
florist will provide. 

A Star Design 

Prepare the pulpit for the flowers by 
covering it with moss so that the wire is 
quite hidden. Buy penny bundles of moss, 
and bind it on with fine twine or hemp. 
Be sure to bind tightly, so that you preserve 
the exact shape of the star 

Now mount a number of white chrysan- 
themums or lilies on to thick, short wires 
or hairpins Kdgc the star with these by 
sticking the wire or hairjnn through the 
moss and turning it back on the reverse side 
to make it secure. 

Cover the centre in the same way, but 
with scarlet berries or pretty loliage 


At the corners of the pulpit, at the top 
and the base, tin vases can be hung, and 
these should be filled with sprays of foliage 
and hanging trails. At the base the 
trails are brought to the centre, where 
they meet 

The Font 

The panels of the pulpit will look more 
effective it they are first filled in with red 
cloth or flock })apcr. A very large chrysan- 
themum is fixed in each side panel 

The star design could also be used for the 
font. 

Order a frame for this purpose that is 
light and not of thick, heavy wire. Cover 
it sparingly with moss, and then with 
scarlet berries or everlastings. Fill the font 
with pots ol growing lilies and ferns. Mount 
the star on to a thin bamboo and embed it 
in one of the iiots so that the star stands 
]u.st above the flowers. 

(birland the sides of the font with slender 
trails of ivy, and edge the base with small 
pots of maidenhair Icrn or with trails of 
s nil lax. 



By SARAH A. TOOLEY 

RUTH THE MOABITESS 

C oultHUttj Jiotn j’f0, f'tii t -V 

A Beautiful Gleaner — The Custom of the East— The Wooing of Boaz — The Child of Promise 


Duth’s first thought in her new home was 
^ to find work, and it being the time of 
barley harvest, she went forth to glean. We 
picture lier in the spring morning joyou.sly 
setting forth to the fields outside the city. 
Now It happened that she came to the field 
belonging to Boaz, the rich kinsman of whom 
she had heard Naomi speak. Following the 
custom of tlie country, she asked permission 
of the overseer “ to gather after the reapers 
among the sheaves.” 

When Boaz came to look after his men, 
he noticed a stranger amongst the gleaners, 
and asked : 

” Whose damsel is. this ? ” 

” Tt is the Moabitish damsel that came 
back with Naomi,” answered the overseer. 

Then Boaz, in fatherly words, commanded 
Ruth to continue gleaning in his field, 
and to abide fast by his maidens, ancl 
cautioned the young men to treat her with 
respect. 

Then she fell on her face, and bowed herself 
to the ground, saying : 

” Why have I found grace in thine eyes, 
that thou shouldst take knowledge of me, 
seeing I am a stranger ? ” 


Boaz had evidently heard her story from 
the jx^ople of the city, and answered : 

” It hath fully been showed me all that 
thou hast done unto thy mother-in-law 
since the death of thine husband ; and how 
thou hast left thy father and thy mother, 
and the land of thy nativity, and art come 
unto a people which thou knewest not 
heretofore. The I.ord rei.ompense thy work, 
and a full reward be given thee of the Lord, 
the God of Israel, under whose wings thou 
-art come to take refuge.” 

A new life had dawmed for the beautiful 
gleaner. Favours were heaped upon her 
throughout the day ; her work was lightened 
by the handfuls of grain which the reapers 
w'cre told to let fall purposely in her way ; 
she was invited by Boaz to share the repast 
in the field, and sat beside the reapers to eat 
of the parched corn, the bread, and the 
vinegar (sour wine). 

In the evening she beat out her gleanings 
on the field, and carried home the grain, 
which was an ephah of barley, to Naomi. 

The food was welcome, but the news was 
more so to Naomi, who listened with ap- 
proval to Ruth's story of the happenings in 
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the barley field and the kindness which she 
had received from their wealthy kinsman, 
and advised her to continue to glean with 
the maidens in his field. 

So day by day, Ruth went forth to her 
gleaning, and returned each evening to her 
mother-in-law. She continued at her work 
through the barley harvest and through the 
wheat harvest until all the golden gram was 
garnered. 

The Custom of the East 

Naomi had now matured her plan for 
marrying her beloved daughter-in-law to 
Boaz, and on her advice Ruth adopted the 
methods of the time lor attracting the 
notice of her kinsman. She anointed 
herself and put on her finest raiment, and 
in the evening, when Boaz was asleep on the 
threshing floor, after winnowing the barley, 
“ she came softly, uncovered liis feel, and 
laid her down.’* 

Jt strikes our modern Western mind with 
a rude shock that our beautiful, chaste 
heroine should thus comjiort herself. Boaz 
did not mistake her action It was a sign to 
him to fulfil his duty as near kinsman, 
redeem tlie inheritance ot Naomi’s dead 
husband and sons, and take hc'r daughlcr- 
in-law to wife. 

Boaz was undoubtedly pleased that Ruth 
preferred him to younger men, and met her 
appeal with great chivalry. He ptonused to 
do all that she required, adding the signifi- 
cant words : “ For all the city of my people 
doth know that thou art a \i’*tuous 
woman.” 

Ruth returned to her motlicr-in-law, 
bearing the promise of Boaz and the six 
measures of barley with which he had filled 
her mantle We picture the women as they 
talked over the episode. Ruth possibly 
showed some misgiving lest, after all, Boaz 
would think her too lowly for his wife. 

Naomi looked on the pure, beautiful lace 
beside her, and thought diffciently. 

” Sit still, my daughter,” she shrewdly 
counselled, ” for the man will not rest until 
he ha\c finished the thing this day.” 

The Levirate Law 

She guessed rightly, tor Boaz went early 
to the gate of tlic city, the usual place ior 
conference, and waitiul until a kinsman more 
nearly rcLitcd to Naomi’s hiisliand than 
himself came past. Then calling aside teic 
elders of the city, he explaiiu'd that Naomi 
wished to sell the land which had been her 
husband’s and her sons’, and called u])on the 
nexl-ol-kin to redeem and to lake Naomis 
daughtcr-in-law to wile. The near kinsman 
refused his privilege, and Boaz eagerly 
accepted it in his place, taking the man’s 
shoe m token, sind calling upon the elders 
to witness the compact. 

The whole story of Ruth turns upon what 
was known as the Levirate la^\^ by which 
the brother of one who died, married, but 
childless, was to marry the widow of the 
deceased and raise up children unto his 
brother. When there was no husband’s 
brother, as in the case of Ruth, the duty 


passed to the next of kin. The law was made 
for the preservation of family inheritance, 
so that the widows might not be compelled 
to sell her husband’s inheritance to a 
stranger or to carry it aw^ay from the 
patriarchal branch by taking a husband 
from another family. 

The Marrlagfe of Boaz 

The marriage of Ruth and Boaz w^as 
celebrated m Bclhlchem of Judea with the 
picturesque rites of Ihe Last, and when a son 
was born to them, Naomi was satisfied that 
the name of the dead w^as not cut off from 
the inheritance. The neighbours came to 
rejoice wuth hci , saying : “He shall be unto 
thee a restorer of life, and a nourishcr of 
thmc old age ; for thy daughter-in-law 
w’hicli lovetli thee, which is better to thee 
than se\en sons, hath borne him.” 

The Character of Ruth 

The wiiter of thi.s licautiful story gives us 
no further details about the lite of the 
hcnunc \\ ith simple yet consummate art 
he has painted her character, and leaves us 
to infer the future of her career from that 
which has gone before Her character stands 
out as a tine type ol w omanhood, rising abov^c 
the circumstances of her birth in a heathen 
land The inherent goodness of her nature 
comiicls the respect ot rich and poor alike 
when she comes a stranger to a strange land. 

It IS as though this unknown writer was 
seeking to show^ how' the finer attributes of 
womanly cliaracter had been nurtured to 
fruition under circumstances the least pro- 
pitious. i^nth the Moabil.)ss might have 
proved a reproach to Naomi v\iien she 
returned to her own land and took her ])lacc 
again amongst her kinsfolk 'Ihe neighbours 
might have upbraided her that she had per- 
mitted hei sons to take wives amongst the 
d.iughters of the heathen But the sw^cet, 
clinging nature oi Ruth disarms criticism. 
The young widow’s attachment to her hus- 
band’s memory, hci re\ erence lor his mother, 
hci determination to go to that land whence 
he h.id (ome, uiunting not tlic calls ot her 
])atorn.il home aiu! kindred, all reveal Ruth 
as a woman not only c)1 tenderness and rlcw'o- 
tioii, Init ol rh iracler 

'I'his is luiTlier nislanced by the tact and 
delicacy with whidi she comports herself m 
the ordv-iil ot ottering herscTl to Boaz Only 
an exceptional woman could have earned 
through Naomi’s plan to an honourable end 

Though, as we have said, the sacred 
narrative gives us no further details ol the 
heroine’s liie, it is evident that Ruth hcid 
icmamcd unspoiled by ])rosx)ciily. Though 
now the chcrislicd wale ui the iich and iKiwer- 
lul Boaz, and ihe proud mother of a son. she 
lemams as of yore, loving and dutiful to 
Naomi — better to her ” than seven sons.” 
She entrusted Obed, the child of promise, to 
Naomi to nurse, w'ho laid him in her bosom 
and was comforted. He became the father of 
Jesse, who begat David, and thus Ruth the 
Moabitess ranks amongst the women of the 
Bible as an ancestress of Christ. 
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1 Tlic .splicre of woman's uoik 

is ever widening, and now there 

are innumerahlc professions and I 

businesses liy wliicli the enterpnsing woman can oljtain a livelihood. The oljject of this section 

of Kvkky Woman’s KNCVCi.ur/iauA, therefore, is to point out the high-road to success in these 

careers. Ideas are also given to the si.iv-at-home girl which .should help her to supplement her dress 

allowance and at llie same time amuse heiself. The subjects dealt with include : 

Professions 

Woman’s Work in the Colonies 

Little Ways of Making Pin- 

7h>< for 

( \iiiada 

Money 

Civil So I'd III 

A u si } aha 

J^iotografihy 

Nurse 

Soulh Afiua 

Chicken /seariiK; 

J)i ewiiial'er 

N'e^d Zealand 

Siocel Alakiiii; 

Aitirs s 

Colonial Nui ses 

China Painting 

A I mu Kill 

Colonial 'I'eailiers 

Pee Keeping; 

Se( irlai v 

Jiainiiii^ tor Colonies 

J ov Alakiiiif 

Co7'o new 

Colonial Ontfils 

Tiikel JJ'^iilingy 

Dtiiitiuy Misltes's, ilc. 

I armin'^ ^ elc. 

elt.^ ell. 


HOTEL WORK FOR WOMEN 


4. FLOWER AND FRUIT DECORATORS 

Lontinued from /«;•<’ fait 21^ 

How Floral Decorations for Banquets are Arranged — Buying Flowers at Four in the Morning — 
The Fruit Decorator and Her "Work — Salaries Paid — Holidays 


CoMFCTiMhs there IS no hunt j)nl on the 
floral exj^enses, and then very beautiful 
results can be, and have been, achieved. 
J-'or a large banquet the flowers are usually 
fiyrcifi^ed on the tables themselves, because it 
H easier for the worker to carry out a 
jiattern or scheme when working en bloc 
So the boxes of flowers and greenery are 
taken downstairs, also hundreds ol vases, 
reels ol wire, cans of water, and the deco- 
rator. The w^ork is quickly done and the 
rc'sull IS soon judged for the point of view 
of harmony with the room and tables 

For every-day hotel use the flc3wers are 
always arranged upstairs in the floral and 
fruit store, and carried down when com- 
pletely finished, the decorator always follow^- 
ing to sec if the ultimate result is pleasing, 
^he knows that her colour scheme is gold 
and white, and arranges each vase alike, 
so there is no need for her to work on the 
actual tciblcs. 

Early Flower Buying 

In certain hotels — the Great Central, 
London, for example — the floral artist goes 
to market and buys her own flowers. This 
IS very interesting w'ork, and allow^s a 
clever bargainer to get the very best of 
everything at the lowest price. But it 
means getting up early, and walking or 
bicycling to Covent Garden — for there are 


no omnibuses or tubes running at four 
o’clock in the morning ! When she does 
her own buying the flow^er decorator needs 
to go to bed early, and often vusits the 
market only every other clay, as the jinncipal 
market days are Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday in London. 

Arranging the Flowers 

In big provincial towms, too, the market 
does its biggest business every other morn- 
ing The ciccorator docs not bring aw\'iy 
her purchases, but they are sent in a v^an 
with the fruit and vegetables purchased 
by the assistant-manager, and arrive at 
the hotel quite early. The fruit and flowers 
arc then sent up to the fruit store-room, 
and the decorator’s w^ork begins. 

Between nine and elevxn any working 
morning the fruit and flow’er room at a 
big hotel is a charming and picturesque 
sight, full of lovely colours and scents. 
Half the room is devoted to fruit and half 
to flowers, each being the particular pro- 
perty of the decorator in charge. 

Here the flowers are arranged in a big 
sink, with a long, broad shelf running from 
it the length of the wall. Under this shelf 
are three or four more strong shelves, like 
open drawers without fronts. On these 
the flowers are laid ready for use in the 
light wooden boxes in which they come 
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from market, or in big bunches. They arc 
generally sorted into colours and kinds so 
that the work can be quickly done, as the 
worker knows ' exactly where to put her 
hand on everything. There is always plenty 
of wire handy, and scissors — a most impor- 
tant factor. On the remaining shelves 
belonging to flowxrs, vases of all kinds and 
sizes are stocked, clean and ready lor 
immediate use. If that stock is exhausted, 
more may be had on application to the 
housekeeper 

Fruit Decorative Work 

The fruit side of the room has the same 
shelves, but no sink The fruit is laid out 
according to its kind, dried fruits and nuts 
being ready in boxes On shelves reaching 
to the ceiling dessert-dishes, sometimes ol 
exquisite design, are kept in readiness 
d'he fruits that keep well, such as oranges, 
limes, and lemons, are bought and kc])t in 
huge wooden boxes which stand round the 
loom Bananas, bought ripe or untipe, 
hang in large bunches, and are cut oil as 
they arc needed. Moss and coloured leaves 
are used in great quantities in fruit decora- 
tion, and are kept in stock <ill the year 
loiind 

The flor<d decorator stands at her shell 
with a row’ of partially hnished vases before 
her, adding greenery here and snipping oft 
odd leaves there, to secure a ])crfect effect 
A« the flowers are finished, each vase is 
placed on the huge centre table, and the 
sfime is done wath the dishes ol fruit. At 
a certain hour w^aiters carry them down 
on trays to the dining-rooms. That is the 
morning’s work of the flower and fruit 
decorators 

After that the fruit manageress has only 
to check the outcome and return of expen- 
sive fruits, such as peaches, and the flonil 
decorator has practically finished for the chiy 

When big luncheons and dinner-tables 
have to be decorated, the ordinary routine 


work IS begun and hnished as early as 
possible, so that the special orders may be 
carefully attended to. Flowers on the 
dinner- tables are usually renewed every day, 
and those that arc not faded may be utilised 
for drawing-room or lounge decoration. 

The flow’er and fruit decorators live in 
the hotel, and are given a private bedroom^ 
except when staff accommodation is limited, 
and then these ladies may be asked to 
share one large loom 'I'hcy work under 
the same rules as the house and linen 
keepers, and are at liberty to go out, within 
reason, whenev’er work is over or slack, 
li they wish to remain out after 10 pm. 
they have only to secure a permit They 
wear whatever dresses they jflease, and all 
thc'ir laundry-work is done by the hotel 
pro])rietors They share a sitting-room 
with the upper working slalf-the linen- 
keeper, dispensc-girls, head carver, head 
W’aiter, arid so on. Here their meals are 
^er\ed, from the hotel tabic cVhote, and as 
none of the staff e\er their meals at 

the same hour, it is equivalent to having 
.1 private sitting-room 

By the way, the florist is only concerned 
with table decoration, as a rule Banks of 
flow’crs in jiots placed in fireplaces or 
entrance halls are generally supplied and 
arranged by nurser\ gardeners. 

Salaries and Holidays 

The seilary of a flower and fruit decorator 
is ^45 to /50 a year , in special cases it is 
fix) or I'jo, but the average does not rise 
above ^50, with everything found If an 
iissistant IS employed, slu' stalls /iS or 
{30 a year, and rises bv degret's to be head 
decorator. Three weeks’ hohdac is allowed 
in a year, and m parts of the country w here 
business is slack at Christmas and blaster, an 
extra thi*ec or four davs’ holiday is given. 
Vltogether, a position as flower or fruit 
decorator ranks among the most jileasant open 
to women in hotels * 


HOW WOMEN CILEREiS MAY IMPROVE 
THEER POSITIONS 


By A. B. BARNARD, L L.A. 


LoHduHti^ /toiu /'ll, t’ / arf -v 

Book-keeping and Copying— Starting an Office — Apprenticeship Open to a Budding Novelist 
Other Attractive Openings — The Burning Question of Salaries — Need of a Union The Association 
of Shorthand Writers and Typists — Care Necessary in Accepting Posts Good Tools for Good 
Workers — Comfortable Desks — Arrangement of Lights 


It is becoming quite usual to ask for 
* knowledge ol book-keeping in a shoit- 
hand typist. Indeed, so common is this 
requirement that it is said there will soon 
be no male bookkeepers, who will confine 
their attention to accountancy. 

In insurance offices girls are employed as 
shorthand-typists, and typists pure and 
simple aie in law -copying offices, where they 
busy themselves in typing drafts, agreements^ 
briefs, and so on, w^ork that must be quickl5\ 


accurately, and neatly done. It needs some 
familiarity with the use of legal phraseology, 
and would suit a girl who prefers plodding 
w^ork m the sedate atmo.sphcre of the law. 
She would be paid at the rate of one penny 
per seventytwo w^ords, and might make an 
income of some £So upwards Numbers are 
so employed about the Law Courts in London. 
Some typists, through recommendation, find 
work in banks. 

Everywhere one hears the same remark 
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on the difficulty of finding really competent 
workers. It took four months to fill a post 
in a well-known manufacturing firm, a post 
bearing a salary of £1^0 a year. 

An experienced woman who has saved 
a little capital, enough to rent and furnish 
an office, may like to start a typewriting 
office of her own, m a business centre, if her 
woik has lain in that direction ; or in a 
publishing district, or near a large library 
to which journalists and authors resort. 
But her experience must warrant such a 
start. 

Openinfts for the Inteilijcent 

She might, perhaps, build up a reputation 
for training students in proof correcting, 
indexing, in precis writing as well as in short- 
hand and typewriting, and in time found a 
journalistic school. The writer lately tame 
acioss an excellent one m London, managed 
by a woman. Allied to the general work of 
a typewriting office is translation into and 
from foreign languages. It must not be 
imagined that a business connection of this 
kind IS quickly established. It takes years 
to found. 

A girl who wishes to write fiction tan gtiin 
valuable experience by acting as typist to a 
novelist. A clever operator profits by the 
insight into her employer’s methods of work, 
and, provided she has the mental qualifica- 
tions, may soon be collaborating or writing 
stones on her own account. And possessing 
familiarity with a typewriter, she starts with 
tlie advantage of being able to compose on 
her machine straight away, a saving of time 
and effort. ^loreover, daily contact with a 
person gifted with fluency enlarges her own 
vocabulary The work, which is fairly well 
])aid, IS, to a budding novelist, a valuable 
apprenticeship. 

There is not at present much demand for 
women as secrctary-hbr<irians, but with the 
inevitable spread of public libraries, and the 
prominence which will, be given to juvenile 
departments, it is to be expected that here, 
as in America, w'omcn will find entrance to 
congenial work in that direction. 

Opportunities and Prospects 

Another opportunity the future may hold 
for the girl typist is in the newly established 
labour exchanges, wlicre a certain amount 
of typing will probably be needed as the 
work increases. Those who arc intciestcd 
m matters musical or dramatic might find 
themselves in their clement in appointments 
with managers or conductors ol tioupcs of 
concert or operatic singers. At least one 
such appointment has attached to it a salary 
of over ^150. 

A trained lady secret^iry secured a po.st 
in the London office of a High Commissioner 
to one of the Crown Colonies, at an initial 
salary of £go a year. The more attractive 
the appointment the greater the competi- 
tion ; hence the desirability of holding a 
certificate from one of the four examining 
bodies — ^the Royal Society of Arts, the 


London Chamber of Commerce, the National 
Union of Teachers, or the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Union of Institutes. 

The question of salary is becoming a 
burning one. It rests with the young 
recruits, as well as with the veterans, to 
prevent a lowering of the standard. Bitter 
complaints are made that young girls not 
actually in need of a salary accept posts at 
a few shillings a week, and thereby drag 
down the rate below a living wage for others. 

The typewriting offices and training 
schools arc doing all they can to ensure 
efficiency in the workers and payment of a 
fair salary ; but there is urgent need of more 
organisation among the workers themselves. 

In 1903 there was founded the Association 
of Shorthand Writers and Typists (19, 
Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C.). Its 
motto IS “ Each for all, and all for each.” It 
aims at raising the general level of efficiency 
ol workers, and at securing a just remunera- 
tion with minimum rates for various grades. 
It watches for openings for work, renders 
legal aid, gives advice to members, and has 
a registry. Members and associates arc of 
both sexes, and form three classes, which 
include those m training as well as ex- 
perienced shorthand -typists. The annual 
subscriptions range from is. to 5s. 

Providence and Thrift 

An excellent feature of the Association is 
the creation of a fund for co-operative 
provision against unemployment, to ensure 
8s. a week for three consecutive weeks after 
the first week of unemployment, with pos- 
sibility of extension of this time. The con- 
tribution to this fund IS is. a quarter, and 
the entrance fee 3d. Sixty per cent of the 
members have joined the unemployment 
fund, a fact that is in no way surprising 
considering the benefit olitainablc. 

The Association collects information, etr- 
ranges social gatherings, lectures, shorthand 
practices and classes. Its usefulness is 
steadily increasing, and it is commended to 
the notice of shorthand -typists of both 
sexes, and those who may wish to establish 
such associations in other cities and towns. 

A girl should remember that in accepting 
a low salary she is not only damaging her 
own prospects, and those of other girls, but 
IS practically helping to bar men horn this 
occupation — pciliaps the very young man 
who might, on a decent salary, liavc prepared 
a home for her and married her. 

A girl cannot be too careful about the 
kind of post she accepts. Bogus or deceptive 
advertisements appear in newspapers, and 
some of the most attractive ones are dangerous 
traps. As a precaution it is well for a second 
person to accompany the applicant lor a 
post, not only to serve as a protector, but 
to witness any business arrangement that 
may be made. It is, in any case, desirable 
to have the arrangement confirmed in 
writing, and a girl should be primed in the 
legal relationship of her employer to her- 
self. 
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A matter which no worker can afford to 
neglect is the perfection of his tools. A 
good system of shorthand once learned is 
not likely to be discarded for another; 
therefore, the majority of stenographers 
learn Pitman’s, and keep to it. A student, 
however fast and correctly she may write 
and transcribe her own shorthand, docs well 
to practise reading and typing other people’s. 

Expert shorthand writers find a field ol 
work in reporting for newspapers and taking 
minutes of company meeiings. 

The kind of notebook they select will 
depend on the character ol the reporting 
work. There is plenty ol variety on the 
market. A glance at the window of a 
stationer’s shop where shorthand writers* 
and typists’ accessories arc sold wdl keep the 
worker informed of impro\’einents m note- 
books, paper, erasers, typewriters, dupli- 
cating apparatus, desks, chairs, ]\ISS. stands, 
and so on 

Even the lusc of a lootstool can make a 
considerable difference to the co«nfort of a 
typist who has to sit many consecutive 


hours at work over a machine. As one girl 
remarked, “ In our office footstools are 
provided, and it makes such a difference to 
one’s comfort.*’ Employers hardly realise 
the nerve strain involved in taking short- 
hand notes rapidly, nor the fatigue that 
results from the continuous operation ol a 
machine. The racket ol the carriers and 
the ceaseless tap-tap so annoying to cars a 
little distance awriv are intensified to the 
typist ; and the play of the fingers on the 
keyboard is to some operators as tiring as 
playing the piano — to which it may be 
hkenecl — without the com]), nsation of its 
eiilhralhng interest 

Therelore, the typist should have every 
contrivance for mitigating the effect of the 
wear and tear on her nerves, such as a pad 
underneath the machine to dcriden the sound, 
a stand to hold the jNLS., or a frame which 
fixes on the back of the tyjiewiitcr, and holds 
the MS. above it as music is placed above 
the keyboard ol a piano. Arrangements like 
tliese eirc a considerable saving to the eye- 
sight, and expedite typing 


By J. T. BROWN, F.Z.S., M.R.San.L 

hdtior of “ ’I he hncyclopiriita cj Poult ty" cic, 

< outinnedji cm / ir, / 7 r t art i't 

Guinea Fowl as Utility Stock— Hatching, Housing, and Rearing— Foods that Guinea Chicks 
Require— How and When to Market Guinea Fowl 


A tart from their attractive appc'arancc, 
^ guinea fowl are nsolul birds to keep where 
ample space is at one’s command True, 
they arc not an all-thc- year-round commo- 
dity in the cUjad-poultry market, but during 
the months of February and March there 
IS a demand lor them, probably due to the 
fact that game is on the decrease. 

The birds will thrive on farms where 
little attention in the way of 'feeding is 
necessary, as they are splendid foragers, 
and will w'ancler far in search of loocl. 
Many flocks arc allowed to live in a scmi- 
wild state on farm and othc*r lands, where 
they roost m the trees, lay, and reproduce 
tlieir kind in secluded places, and it is, no 
doubt, owing to this tact that it is well-nigh 
impossible to get such birds, when bought, 
to settle down m new quarters. 

When one desires to stock the poultry 
farm with guinea fowl it is best to commence 
operations by purchasing sittings of eggs, 
hiitching them under ordinary hens, and 
rearing their produce on the premises, so 
that the youngsters may be brought up 
with other fowls, and so live on peaceable 
terms with them. Old birds bought from 
those who allow them to live in a scmi-wild 
state never seem to settle down properly 
when mixed with other fowls. 

Where there is likely to be a demand for 
guinea fowl or their eggs for edible use, 
the production of such may be made a 
payable branch of poultry farming, as the 
birds consume for many months of the year 


an enormous amount of insect and vegetable 
food winch practically costs nothing. The 
flesh ol tlie guinea fowl is ol « gamey 
flavour, whilst their eggs ^lre altractiv'c, 
rich in taste, and conqiare lavourably in 
niimbcT with those produced by some breeds 
ol ordinary iow'ls 

'J'hc birds winch the ]x>u]tcrc'rs generally 
offer for sale m Febiuary and March wTigh 
about three jiounds eaeli, and they arc 
well fleshed on light liaincs No better 
night wiitehers could be ])Jaced on the 
})oultr\ farm than guinea low! Their loud, 
slirill cric'S have m.m\ a time put to flight 
trespassers on the larni, .incl tins is not to 
be wondered at since their erics, heard lor 
the first time, are anything but pleasing. 

When it IS decided that guinea lowd shall 
be kept, "he first thing to do is to secure 
a light and stccuiy broody hen, and to get 
her thoroughly settled on the nest, w^hich 
should be made as for ordinary hens’ eggs, 
some time in Ajiril and in a quiet })lace. 
The eggs may next be secured and placed 
in the nest, liitccn being the right number 
for a medium-sized hen. 

The lime recpiircd to hatch the eggs wall 
be about tw'cnty-scvcn days, and during 
that period the sitter should be attended 
to daily. She should be taken off the nest 
to feed, drink, etc., and then be replaced 
gently or allowed to go on the nest again. 
No interference should take place on the 
part of the attendant during the time the 
chicks arc hatching out, and when the little 
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ones have arrived they should be left under 
the hen for at least twenty-four hours to 
get dry and strong enough to run about. 

The Chicks 

A coop about tlirce feet long and two 
feet deep, and the same in height, should 
be placed in a dry situation outdoors where 
the grass is green and short, and hen and 
chicks should be transferred from the nest 
to it. In addition to the ordinary wood 
bars with which the front of the coop is 
provided, it should be fitted with a re- 
movable wire-netted frame, to enable the 
attendant to confine the chicks to the 
structure during periods of ram, as it is 
well-nigh impossible to rear guinea chicks 
on dam]) ground. In fine weather, and 
when the grass is in a dry condition, the 
youngsters should have all the exercise 
possible b}^ allowing the hen to forage 
about with her brood ; but to prevent the 
birds from straying far away from the 
coop, and, m the event of wet, getting 
cold, a circle of wire netting and stakes 
should be formed around the structure. 
It is essential that the coop and enclosure 
be moved to fresh ground occasionally, as 
foul land is fatal to the well-being of guinea 
chicks. 

As insect life forms a great part of the 
diet of adult guinea fowl it is essential 
that the chicks be fed on such things as 
maggots, ants’ eggs, and dried flics. The 
two latter can be got from bird-food dealers, 
whilst the former may be procured by 
placing some offal or a dead rabbit where 
the flies can “blow” it. Finely minced, 
lean meat is also good for a change 

For the first month the chicks will require 
feeding six tiiiK'S a day ; the food should 
be changed frequently, and no more than 
the birds can clear up should be given. 
Hard-boiled egg and stale breadcrumbs, 
fine biscuit meal, moistened with milk, 
finely chopped vegetables, minced lean meat, 
maggots, ants’ eggs, and dry chick feed — 
which IS a mixture of fine grains and seeds 
— arc all good for guinea chicks, and on 
such the changes should be rung when 
feeding. Dry chick feed should be used for 
the last meal of the day. Fine grit should 
be sprinkled about for the chicks to peck at, 
and clean, cool water should be kept within 
their reach, whilst the requirements of the 
brooding hen should not be overlooked. 

Roosting Places 

After the chicks are a month old the 
allowance of soft food may be decreased 
and the gram diet increased, but the 
allowances of animal food should be con- 
tinued, and when they leave the hen they 
should be induced as much as possible to 
feed with other fowls, and to take shelter 
under cover. It is the natural instinct of 
guinea fowl to roost on high perches, so 
that the place set apart for them to sleep 
in should be lofty and provided with high 
perches, and to enable the birds to ascend 


to and descend from the latter easily other 
perches should be placed at different heights 
from the floor. 

Some time before the arrival of the breed- 
ing season the males should be separated 
from the females. The former should either 
be disposed of, and others of different 
blood bought to take their place, or they 
should be exchanged. The males can be 
determined by their peculiar habit of 
strutting about on tip-toe and arching their 
necks. Their shrill cry is different from 
the “ come back ” note of the females. 
By the beginning of April nests should be 
prepared ior the hens to lay in, and these 
should consist of bracken leaves or dried 
grass, and should be sheltered by roofs 
made of brushwood or rushes to give to 
them a natural appearance. Guinea hens 
like secluded ])laces m which to deposit 
their eggs, and such should be provided, 
otherwise the birds will wander away and 
lay in strange nests. 

A Profitable Venture 

A daily visit should be paid to the nests, 
but at a time when the guinea hens are 
not likely to be laying in them, iind the 
eggs should be collected. It is essential 
that an egg be left in each nest to dispel 
suspicion from the birds, and to encourage 
a long laying period. It is quite possible 
to secure double the number of eggs from 
a guinea hen by systematically collecting 
the former from the nest. Left to her own 
resources, the bird would simply lay enough 
eggs to be comfortably covered, and would 
then go broody. 

The number of hens to allow to each 
male bird is three, and the best months 
in which to carry on breeding operations 
are April and May. 

Considering that guinea hens will lay 
from fifty to eighty eggs each in a season, 
and that they are able during the time of 
production to obtain from the fields nearly 
all the food they require, it can be readily 
imagined how profitable they are. The 
eggs may either be sold or used lor house- 
hold ])urposcs, and they will be iound most 
delicious. 

The young birds that arc annually bred 
should be either marketed for use on the 
Christmas table, or should be kept over till 
February or March and disposed of to 
high-class poulterers, who generally have 
a demand for such birds tlurmg the decline 
in the game supply and while table chickens 
are high 111 price. 

But apart from stocking the farm with 
guinea fowl with a view to managing them 
on commercial lines, the birds are orna- 
mental by day, useful as night alarms, 
and, further, they are enemies of injurious 
insects, multitudes of which they devour 
to the benefit of their egg-producing organs 
and to the benefit of the land over which 
they forage almost without cessation the 
whole day long. 

To be continued. 
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HOSTESS OF PAYING GUESTS 

The People "Who Receive Paying Guests — Typical Advertisements—How to Prevent Misunder- 
standings — Strain on the Hostess — Guest or Boarder ? — Calculating Payment to Make a Profit 


'There is something much more attractive 
^ about the description “ paying guest 
house " than about “ boarding-house/’ The 
one sounds refined, affluent, hospitable ; the 
other purely commercial. 

Yet the paying guest is, to all intents and 
purposes, a boarder, paying for board and 
residence like other boarders, while donning 
this euphemistic cloak in dclerencc to the 
feelings of the householder. 

“ It IS nicer, surely,” people say, “to be 
regarded as a guest, even if a paying one, 
than as a person who just appears at the 
board at meal-timcs lor the sake of satisfy ing 
hunger.” 

So wc welcome this new name as a sign 
of the greater refinement and liumanitarian- 
ism of our age. 

Who arc the people who receive paying 
guests ? Perhaps we find tliem in a comfort- 
able old manor house, where there are 
plenty of unoccupied bedrooms, which a 
husband and wife would only too gladly have 
filled with their own young relatives, but 
time has left them desolate, and they long 
for young life to brighten the home. 

The wife, catching sight ol an advertise- 
ment in the newspaper, reads under the 
heading “Paying Guests”: “ Gentle people 
want young gentlewoman, bright and musical, 
only guest , golf, motor ; 30s.” 

“ John,” she says, “ that’s the very thing I 
We will advertise lor a paying guest.” 

And forthwith an advertisement is 
inserted in the paper. References and photo- 
graphs arc exchanged, and the guest arrives. 
She IS treated exactly as any other guest 
would be, and she so adapts hersell to the 
ways of the house that no stranger would 
imagine any financial interest whatever was 
involved. The lonely couple have a lively, 
companionable addition to their household, 
and a young gentlewoman with no home 
of her own finds one such as she could never 
realise in a boarding-house. 

Localities and Terms 

There arc many large houses — comfortable 
old farmhouses in the depths of the country 
or near the sca-coast — where the addition ot 
23s. to £2. a week to the exchequer is exceed- 
ingly welcome, and helps to tide over bcid 
times. Bracing country air and country 
fare, home-made bread, tender poultry, new 
milk and cream, are attractions to a man 
or woman seeking rest and quiet. 

He or she, therefore, answers some sucli 
advertisement as the following : “ Paying 

guest desired in large, healthily situated 
farmhouse, ten miles from Devon coast. 
Garden, orchard, and trap. References 
exchanged. £z a week, gentleman ; 35s., 
lady. Address ” . 

llie City man is a guest of another kind, 
and one much sought after, because he is out 


of the house all the day. He favours the 
best residential suburbs, especially those of 
the western and northern districts. 

The payment made for a week’s board- 
residence vanes from £i to Ihree guineas or 
more, according to the entertainment or 
“ hospitality ” offered. It is usual to charge 
higher terms to a man than to a woman. 

The following adveriiscment offers a 
young man at work in the City who wishes 
to im])rove his French con verbal ion an 
opporl unify to live with a French family in 
the suburbs of London, without the trouble 
or expense entailed by going to France . 
“ French family would receive parang guests. 
French only sjiokcn.” 

Typical Advertisements 

A would-be paying guest who answered the 
following advertisement would liave an eye to 
the luxuries of life . “ Paying guest. Break- 
fast ; late dinner. Large, superior detached 

house, handsomely furnished, near C , 

twenty minutes from Victoria. 2 bath- 
rooms, lull-sizcd billiard - 100m (with 
dhurslon table), and tennis and crocpiet 
lawn (no exlia), conservatory, vinery, 
garden (-f-acre). xVear goll links. Ternis, 
25s. Write ” 

' Why emphasis should b(‘ laid rn the tennis 
and croquet lawn not being ” extras” is a 
puzzle ; if anything, the bat^ -room or the 
billiard-room "might have been exj cted to 
have Hull drawback, or even permission to 
visit the conservatory or viner}- , but the 
croquet lawn ' 

ft IS perhaps worth while to draw attention 
to this advertisement as an attractive one 
which promises such very grca,t tilings for so 
v'crv moderate terms. 

Among the people .sought as paying 
guests are semi-invahds or tliose who, being 
not very strong, like to have within reach a 
professional nurse in case of need, lhat is 
the justification lor the iollowing advertise- 
ment : “ Paying guests 111 trained nurse’s 

house ; references exchanged ; terms from 
23s.” It IS suggestiv'c ol a house halfway be- 
tween a irnsingdiomc and a boardiiig-housc. 

The young married woman, alone during 
tlic day, or the young woman with a house 
of her owm, desirous of companionship and 
augmentation of income at the same lime, 
also thinks of a paying guest. Here is an 
advertisement which might emanate Irom 
such : “ Lady, young, otters lady comfort- 

able home ; servants, garden, near station. 
London, minutes. Two guinccis weekly.’ 

These instances are sufficient to show the 
kinds ol people ready to receive paying 
guests into their houses, and oomc of the 
vaned attractions they ofler, and also 
serve to emphasLse the ncce.ssity for a care- 
fully worded advertisement. 

To he Loutimii'd 
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Conducted -by ELIZABETH SLOAN CHESSER, M.B. 


This important section of Evkry Woman's Encycloivf.dia is conducted by a prominent lady 
doctor, wlio jrives sound medical advice with regard to all ailments from childhood to old age. 
When completed this section will form a comjilete reference library in which will be found the best 
treatment for every human ill. Such subjects as the following arc being fully dealt with ; 


Home 

III flints^ Diseases 
A lilt I h"' Diseases 
Homely Cures 


Consump/ion 
Heallh Hints 
Hospitals 
Health Resorts 


First Aid 

Common Medical Blundeis 
The Medutne Chest 
Simple Remedies i etc.^ etc. 


HEALTH AHD HYGIENE IN THE NURSERY 

Co» t tun fit /tom pa^^e 3518, Pat t 29 


MUSIC AND HEALTH 

Singing as a Cure for Stammering — Development of the Chest — Correct Breathing and Voice 
Production — Piano Playing — Correct Seating and Eye Strain — Training the Ear — A Word 

of Warning 


"^iiE value of music as a factor in health and 
^ education is not sufficiently realised. Wt‘ 
arc all too apt to think that music lessons arc 
wasted on the child who does not show any 
distinct talent for this art. 

Doctors realise the importance of ’ singing 
lessons in the treatment of various lung and 
chest affections, and that every child can be 
taught to sing by a master who understands 
voice production. 

Singing lessons 
also arc utilised in 
dealing with stam- 
mering, and it has 
l)e(‘n lound that the 
teaching of ele- 
mentary music IS a 
most useful factor 
in dealing with the 
inentallv defective. 

Whilst every 
child cannot be 
made into a 
musician in the real 
sense of the word, 
the boy or girl who 
can play moder- 
ately wtU, wdio has 
learned the mean- 
ing of harmony and 
pitch, who has been 
taught a little good 
music, gets a great 
deal of pleasure 
and happiness from 
life as a result. 



A chair which is too high for a child to 
gives no support to his back, may 


The child who is taught to sing learns to 
breathe properly, and the fact that qq per cent, 
of children enjoy their music lessons is an argu- 
ment in their favour, because the happy child 
IS much more likely to be healthy and “ good ” 
than the dissatisfied, discontented one. 

The value ol singing lessons from the medical 
standpoint is chiefly concerned with the improve- 
ment of the physique of the chest. Singing is, 

from the physical 
culture standpoint, 
one ol the very best 
exercises that can 
be practised. It 
encourages d e e p 
breathing, whicli 
strengthens the 
muscles of the rilis, 
shou 1 d e r-blades, 
and the upper part 
of the chest. It 
increases the 
capacity of the 
chest and of the 
lungs also, especi- 
ally the upper parts 
ol the lungs, where 
the seeds of con- 
sumption are so apt 
to lurk if breathing 
is not properly 
performed. 

The air passes 
from each lung 
through the bron- 
chial tubes which 


reach the floor with his feet, and which 
be the cause of physical deformity 
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]Oin at the upper part of the chest to form the 
windpipe. The windpipe terminates in the little 
oval-shaped box called the larynx, or organ of 
voice. The larynx contains the vocal cords, 
which are relaxed by means of a complicated 
system of cartilages and ligaments. The space 
between the two vocal cords is called the glottis. 
The air we inspire causes these .vocal cords to 
vibrate. The greater the number of vibrations, 
the higher is the note produced, and the volume 
of the sound is affected by the chest and pharynx, 
or mouth and nose passages. 

Now, the mode of breathing affects very much 
the quality and quantity of the tone when sing- 
ing, and it is here 
that a good teacher 
can apparently pro- 
duce a voice which 
has very little pro- 
mise. The ordinary 
child, with the 
ordinary voice, will 
sing it he is properly 
taught. 

To this end it is 
not ni'cessary that 
the children should 
be sent to an ex- 
]) e n s 1 V e teacher. 

The mother who 
will study the 
mc‘chanism of voice 
and breathing, and 
who knows a little 
music, can quite 
well teach her 
children, in the 
early stages at any 
rate. The great 
thing is to make 
the children breathe 
p r o p e r 1 y — slowly 
and quietly. The chest and waist should have 
no restrictions m the way of tight clothing, so 
that the muscles controlling the lower part ol 
the breathing apparatus have full play. Thus a 
longer column of air is produced, and more volume 
and command of the breath is ensured. Gradually 
a child learns to control this column of air, and 
to utilise it m voice production. 

The next point is to make children sing quietly 
and very slowly until they get better command 
ol the voice. I^oud singing, and anything in the 
shape of shouting, destroys the quality of the 
voice. When a child learns to sing slowl}". he is 
much more likely to sing correctly. A good 
teacher is, of course, invaluable, but the children 
will have to practise at home m any case, and 
the mother’s help will be called for. 

There is no doubt that a brief singing lesson 
two or three times a week, m which careful 
attention is given to the breathing, is a very 
excellent health measure. 

Apart from the mechanical influence of the 
exercise on the chest, singing stimulates the 
circulation, and this affects the whole vitality 
for good. The child who is weak-chested, who 
is inclined to cough, who is subject to frequent 
colds, or who is a mouth breather, is most likely 
to benefit from singing lessons. 

Then the stammering, nervous, highly-strung 
boy or girl will find the rhythmical action of 
singing exactly what is needed, whilst all the 
time the children are learning something of an 
art which will bring them interest and happiness 
in after life. 


medical 

Piano playing may, or may not, be a health 
measure tor children. The great risk connected 
with piano lessons is that the child is allowed to 
use a chair of the wrong kind, and to sit for an 
hour in a faulty position which is calculated to 
produce such deformities as round shoulders, 
contracted chest, and lateral cu^’vaturc. When 
the chair is too high, the feet are raised off the 
ground, and unless the child is supplied with a 
lootstool, a good deal of muscular strain is 
entailed. The ordinary piano stool which has 
no back to it is much less suitable for a child 
than a chair which can be raised or lowered, and 
which has an adjustable back. 

The risk of strain 
to the eyesight in 
music lessons 
cannot be ignored. 
I'he child whose 
music IS too far 
away for him to 
focus the print 
correctly is all the 
time straining his 
eyes day by day, 
and this increases 
any tendency to 
short-sight. The 
music loving child 
who 1 s s h o r t- 
sightcd must be 
carefully supplied 
with glasses vsdiich 
will correct accur- 
ately the degree of 
short-sight. He 
must be guarded 
against using the 
eyes too long, and 
so causing over- 
fatigue 

But granted that 
the child IS comfortably seated, and ■‘he music is 
placed m such a way that then* is no strain to the 
eyes, pianoforte le.ssons will oe oi distinct value 
in education. For one thing, the c'ar is being 
trained all the time A child’s sense of pitch, 
rhythm, and tone is gradually educated, and at 
the same time Uie love ol music grow's. The 
hands and WTists are traiiU'd, and the sense of 
touch developed. 

The child who is learning to play the j^iano is 
liaMiig not only his ear, but his brain trained. 
Fvery good imj^ression made upon the ears or 
upon any organ of sense, reacts upon the brain 
tissue, and the mere development of the muscles 
of the fingers and arms is ol health importance 
to the regions of the biain which control these 
muscles. The backw-ard child will benefit in a 
marked way if taught the pianoforte by a good 
teacher, wlio believes m drawing out a child’s 
faculties, and does not confuse education with 
ciammmg. 

But om‘ word of warning is ncce.ssary. Any 
lessons given to a young child should be short. 
I^ong hours of practice should be discouraged, 
especially if the child is spending his mental and 
phy.sical energy in school lessons. 

When the lessons arc regarded as a pleasure, 
and the element of drudgery is rigidly excluded, 
wdien the child is provided wath a comfortable 
seat, so that he can sit without .strain, and read 
easily the music on the board, he will derive a 
great deal of healthful pleasuie from this study. 
Children should be given their singing and 
pianoforte lessons from the age of seven or eight. 



A regular singing lesson develops the chest and counteracts stammering 
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HOME NURSING 

A Series oj Arlicks on What the Amateur Nurse Should Know 

C onttnued /tom /age ii^o, I'art 3<) ' * 

THE TREATMENT OF SHOCK, FAINTING FITS, AND COMA 

Causes of Shock or Collapse — Treatment — Fainting Fits — Coma — Its Seriousness and Treatment — 

Bedsores— A Charcoal Poultice 


C* VERY nurse must know something about the 
subject of “ sliock." She must have an 
idea of what is likely to cause shock or collapse. 
She must realise the gravity of the condition. 



Heating a blanket. Gradually roll it up and carry it rolled 
to the bedside 


She must study the best remedies and methods 
of treating it. 

Shock IS a condition ol extreme bodily- weak- 
ness or prostration. 'J'hc nervous system is in 
a state ol exhaustion, the muscles, including the 
heart, arc paralysed lor the time being. The 
patient may suddenly become collapsed from 
nervous shock or physical injury, or the con- 
dition may come on gradually with leebleness 
of the pulse and circulation and extreme pro- 
stration. The skin is cold and clammy ; the 
temperature may fall one or two degrees below 
noniial. The breathing is feeble and the pulse 
quick, and scarcely perceptible at the 
wrist. The patient may be restless, but 
there IS no alisence ot consciousness as 
m a simple fainting attack. As a rule, 
he lies quiet and seems to lose the power 
ol voluntary movement. Unless remedies 
are quickly aj^plied, the result may be 
Jatal. 

Causes of Shock 

Alter nearly all injuries there is a 
degree of sliock. In some cases it may 
be considerable, as in burning accidents 
or injuries to the head and abdomen. 

Sudden emotion or fright will cause 
shock, just as an attack of severe physical 
pain produces the same effect. After 
poisoning and hajmorrhage, shock is 
generally severe, and every nurse and 
every student of first aid must strive to 
remember that the “ shock ” in these 
cases requires prompt treatment if the 
patient is to recover. The shock as- 
sociated with heat exhaustion and sun- 


.stroke is often the chief symptom, and internal 
injury of any kind brings on severe shock. 

In all these cases the symptoms come on 
suddenly ; but shock may be more gradually 
produced, as after lon^ exposure and privation, 
and in the course of such illnesses as peritonitis, 
typhoid fever, and serious diarrhoea. A nurse 
in charge of an illness has generally a very good 
idea of the cause of the shock. In any case, 
treatment such as she would apply must be 
prompt. 

How to Treat Shock 

The first thing is to put the patient in a 
comfortable position and apply warmth. Hot 
bottles or hot- water bags may be used. The 
patient should be wrapped in warm blankets, 
and liot drinks will be found very restorative. 
The right way to warm a blanket is to stand 
in front of a hot lire and first w'arm one end of 
the blanket thoroughly. Then roll up this part 
and warm the middle part of the blanket, and 
roll the blanket up piece by piece as it is heated 
through. Then take it, rolled as it is, to the 
patient’s bedside. Slip the blanket underneath 
the bedclothes and lay it across the patient’s 
chest, and get another person to help unroll it 
dowmw^ards to the foot of the bed under the 
bedclothes, lastly wrapping the feet and ankles 
in the hot blanket. The bedclothes must first 
be untucked at cither side of the bed. 

In applying heat, sec that it is done tho- 
roughly. Put a hot bottle to the feet, two on 
the outer sides of the legs and one between the 
knees. Then heat should be applied under each 
armpit, and a’ hot-w^ater bag or a hot poultice 
may be phiced over the stomach. It is neces- 
sary to wrap each hot bottle or hot plate in 
flannel to avoid any risk of burning the patient’s 
skin. 

In cases of haemorrhage, the feet should be 
raised and the head lowered. If the patient 
can take it, the nurse may give hot milk, 



Si p the hot blanket underneath the bedclothes and unroll it downwards to the 
foot of the bed, thus bringing the heated surface next the patient 
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but any medicines must be administered by 
the doctor. When shock, associated with 
sickness and diarrhoea, occurs in anyone 
in ordinary health, remember that food- 
poisoning of som(i sort is a possible cause, 
and inquire carclully what food the patient 
has recently taken. In every case apply 
warmth and rest, and give plenty of fresh 
air. 

When fright or other mental shock has been 
the cause, it is most important to soothe the 
patient and prevent further emotional disturbance. 


Fainting: Attacks room thoroughly \v 

These are distinct from shock. For one 
thing, there is always more or less complete loss 

of consciousness in a fainting fit, which is due, In nursing cert; 
not to a general exhaustion of the nerves and diabetes and apo 
muscular system, but to heart failure. As a prepared for comp 

rule, a faint does not last for more than a tew In this serious com 

minutes, and the 
amateur nurse has rarely 
much difficulty m re- 
storing consciousness. 

Just before fainting 
the patient looks pale, 
and feels a peculiar 
“swimming in the 
head,” or giddiness. 

Fainting is uncommon 
in the sense that the 
majority of people go 
through lile without 
even experiencing a 
fainting attack. Others, 
again — and these arc 
generally women — are 
subject to fainting fits 
with little apjiarent 
provocation. A hot 
room, any sudden 
emotion, such as fear, 
even intense joy, will 
bring on a sensation of 
fainting, and in some 
cases a genuine fainting 
attack. The person J cels 
faint and sick, and loses 
consciousness lor a lew 
minutes. 

An.x'inia or digestive 
derangement may pro- 
duce a condition of 
serious ill-hcaltli, which 
in certain individuals ^ charcoal poulncc Sprinkling the Llurcoal 

^ « the hot bead 


meal will make a sick person feel faint, whilst 
an over-hot room or even too much excitement 
may bring on an attack of fainting. 

Sometimes in convalescence, when the patient 
IS allowed to sit up, she may become faint from 
fatigue and the strain on an enfeebled heart, 
in which case the bed-rest and pillows should 
at once be removed, and the patient laid down 
perfectly flat and given a little cold water. 
Cold water cloths or eau-de-Cologne applied 
to the head also help to ward oft a fainting fit, 
and if the patient is well covered up, the window 
may be opened (or a few minutes to flush the 
room thoroughly with fresh air. 



In nursing certain serious illnesses, such as 
diabetes and apoplexy, the nurse has to be 
prepared for complctt* unconsciousness, or coma. 
In this serious condition the patient is absolutely 
unconscious, and all signs 


IS sufficient to the h 

account lor fainting 

attacks, and anyone subject to these should 
certainly have their health attended to. 

So far as the nurse is concerned, attention to 
the patient in the event ot a iaint is the duel 
consideration. The patient should be im- 
mcdiat('ly laid on a couch or bed with the head 
rather lower than the 1eet to encourage the How 
ol blood towards the head. The clothing should 
be loosened, and tight corsets must bi leiiKived. 
The window should be opened, and if a litlle 
cold water is dashed over the face and forehead, 
the patient rarely requires any stimulant or 
other restorative. . , 

In certain illnesses the patient is liable to 
sudden faintness, and the nurse always 

be ready to apply simple remedies, ’ 

she should prevent faintness by keeping 
patient comfortably warm and properly • 
The mere waiting past the proper hour lor a 


ot Mlality, except the 
mere evidence of lilc, arc 
suppres-jcd. The patient 
has lost the power of 
men ement, and would 
not ieel any sensation if 
pricked with a needle or 
toiiclu'd with a red-hot 
iron The eyes arc closed, 
and lie is apparently 
(lead. The limb-, would 
jail iK'lpless it lilted, but, 
at Ihe same lime, the 
patient IS breathing, the 
heart is .till beating, and 
he is still ahv(^ 

It a jierson is found 
comatose in the street, 
only a doctor wmild be 
able to tell the cause of 
the conailion. '1 he un- 
skilled p(‘rson vvould be 
apt O consider most 
cases due to drunkenness, 
especiallv il the person 
had laKcn brandy or 
wliislv when ieeling ill, 
and then alterw'.irds had 
hilleii clown uncoriscioii'^. 
Such a jiatient must be 
]emo\ed immediately to 
a sale ])lacc — to bed, if 
jiossible — and a doctor 
Miinmoned to take cliai ge 

Sprinkling the Jurcoal on to . 

.Ml (hat tl..' nurse can 
(to tor a patient \(lu. is roniatosc is to keep liini 
conilorlahlc and uaim, and '’"7' 

lions lli^ doctor may give with legard to 
administering nouiishment. In scmie 
apoplexy, lor instaiiLi', a comatose or stim 
cinnalose condition may persist lor 
and then the nurse has a good deal ^ ‘ 
ibihty on her shoulder^^ One ol hei chiet duties 
will be to guard n gainst bedsoics. 

Bedsores 

Soros are \crv lialdo to occur in the course 
of i>roloni;od illnoss of elderly people. Alter 
^racCrc ot the thn.h, which an old person may 
contract by suddenly stepp.rm a 
or sliDOmK on a stair, bedsou- arc apt to I 
troubkwmc Irom the 

the back when the vitality n' low. Aftir ap 
plcctic attacks, when there is paralysis, a nurse 
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has to exert lance to prevent bed- 
sores. 

The sore forms from constant pressure when 
the vitality of the skin is bad. Any moisture, 
even perspiration, \vill increase the risk of bed- 
sores, so that the nurse should try to keep the 
parts clean and dry, and as Jrec from pressuic 
as sh(‘ can. Common brown soap, shj^htly 
moistened and well rubbed in, is by some nurses 
almost ('iilirely relied on to prevent bedsores, 
whilst others use a hi lie zinc ointmimt. 

bedsore's an* most likely to develop over the 
slioulders, liack, and hij)".. so these jiarts should 
be carel Lilly washed nij.;ht and morning, dried 
earelnlly, and well lulilx'd uith rectified spirit 
to harden the skin Alcohol must not be used 
once the skin is bioken. Redness or any 
appearance ol eczema should make the* nuis(‘ 
sus])i( ions that a bedsore is forming, and tht* 
doclor sliould be told at once An air jiillow 
lor the patient to he on, or a watei bed, olten 
prevents the* lormation ol bedsores. 

Once a sore has lormed, it should be trc'ated 


like any other wound. Sometimes lint wrung 
out of carbolic oil is a good thing. The sore 
should be washed with boracic or carbolic lotion, 
and an occasional charcoal poultice applied if 
there is much pain. ^ 

To Make a Charcoal Poultice 

Heat a small pudding-basm with boiling water. 
Place some coarsely crumbed bread in it with 
boiling water. Stir until the mass is smooth, 
cover the basin with a plate, and leave on the 
fire lor five or six minutes. Then dram ofi the 
moisture. Take half an ounce of charcoal 
powder and sprinkle it over the bread ; spread 
on muslin with a hot knife. The charcoal must 
be kept as dry as possible, as the poultice 
must on no account be “ sloppy '' or it loses its 
antisiptic properties. In ajiplying a dressing 
to a bedsore, cut a piece of lint the exact size 
ol the ])lacc and cover tins with a larger piece 
ol lint or cotton-wool. This must be kept in 
place by strapping, but the strapping must not 
i)e fixed to the skin anywhere near the sore. 


A BAHPAGEHG ILESSOH 

( onf'iuu n /'it 'i 7 >'/. 

BANDAGING THB SHOULDERS 


V^HEN a dressing has to be applied to the 
^ slioul<1er in the case of a dislocation or burn. 



BandaRing the right shoulder Take iwo turns round the 
right arm, pass the bandage icross the back and under the left 
arm A pad should be placed m the armpit 

it must be kept in place with a specially arranged 
bandage. 

A shoulder bandage is generally applied to the 
joint alter a strain alsf>, so that the amateur nurse 
should practise the application ol this bandage. 

First, slic should lake a roller bandage thirty 
feet long. If she is going to bandage the right 
shoulder, she begins by taking two turns from 
within outwards round the right arm. The bandage 


is then earned across the bark under the left 
armpit, over a pad ol cotton-wool, and across the 
tr(u»l of the chi*sl to Ihi* starting point. The arm 
IS then encircled by the bandage half an inch 
below lhf‘ lower edge of the first turn, and the 
first " movement " is now complete. 

These turns are repeated until the shouklcr is 
covered, always going across the back, then under 
the armpit, then round the arm in order, thus 
gradually covering the shoulder-ioint, when the 
bandage is pinned to the last turn in front of the 
chest. 



Bandaging the right shoulder. Cross the chest and arm and 
bring the bandage round the arm carrying up as in the picture, 
to begin the second turn round the back 
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12 . BABY’S HEALTH AND TOILET 

Care of the Mouth— Thrush— Drying the Mouth— Toilet of the Ear and Eyes— The Hair- 

Trimming the Nails 


•yHERK arc various little things associati'd with 
^ baby’s toilet uhich have an important 
bearing upon the health and hygu'no of baby 
during the first year. 

These the young mother ought to study 
carefully, as neglect of quite' minor hygienic 
matters often leads to ill-etfccts afterwards. 
The neglect of baby’s mouth, for example, may 
cause thrush. When tin* eais are not attended 
to, troublesome eczema often occurs, whilst 
baby’s eyes must be ‘■crupulously cared for 
every day. 

The Care of Baby’s Mouth 

Baby’s mouth should be wiped out once a 
day with cleein w^ater, to which a little boiax 
pow'der has been addc'd. Half a teaspoonful of 
boiax to a teacupfid of water is a very good 
strength to use. 

The mouth should be w^ied with a little piece 
of clean cotton-w^ool, which is afterwards burned ; 
and if the mouth shows any little redness or 
.small white spots, it may be sw'abbed in this way 
night and morning and alter each meal , other- 
wise thrush may develoj). 

Thrush is an ailment which is caused by 
a fungus which thrives when th(' mucous mem- 
brane of the mouth is unhealthy. Dirty bottles, 
sour milk, or dirty teeth aie the duet causes of 
baby's mouth becoming soie, and attention to 
these matteis has aheady been emphasised m 
this senc's. 

Another toilet point in connection with baby’s 
mouth IS to dry caieliilly tlie corners, and if 
baby is inclined to dribble during the early 
teething months, a little boiacic ointment can bt' 
rubbed into the skin around the mouth and chin. 

Drying the Ears 

Baby’s toilet must include caiefiil drying of 
the ears, as neglect of this is one of the chief 
causes of eczema, which often appears, and gives 
tlie child a great deal of discomfort. A soft linen 
handkei chief may be used with a little piece of 
(ottem-wool to (by the eais 'i lu* mother should 
iievei push the corner ol a towel into tlie delic.ite 
car stiuctuie with the idea ol thoroughly diving 
the part. 

Any undue' redness or rash round about the 
c'ar should be treated with zinc oxide ointment 
rubbed in immediately alter baby’s toilet is 
completed. 

The Dally Bath for the E.^es 

Some children arc very much troubled with 
redness of the lids even in mlaiicy, and any such 
tendency should be tieated at once, extra atten- 
tion being given to baby's eyes. Indeed, it is a 


good plan during the first year to w^ash the eyes 
daily as follow s 

Put some clean, te])id water into a teacup, and 
acid half a tc’aspoonlul of boracic acid powTler. 
When dissolved, take a little sponge ol clean 
cotton-wool about the size ol a walnut, dip it 
into this solution, and scpieeze it over baby’s eyes 
without touching them. Ih'peat this once or 
twice, until the c'vc’s are thoroughly washed. 
'J'lic'ii dry very gc’iitly with clean cotton lags or 
old handkerchiefs. 

When a Baby Squints 

Many young mothers aie worric’cl because their 
babies scjunit dining the fust year. Unless this is 
maikeci, th(‘ luattcT is of very little importance. 
It simply nic’ans that the child is trying to locus 
Ol see the tilings aiouiid him, and that the muscles 
aie not strong enough to keej) llu‘ eyes m the 
light ])os]tiou. Will'll, however, tlie sipimt is 
very iiup'kc'd, the doctor should be consulted. 

The Hair and 5calp 

The' suliject ol baby's toilei includes also the 
condition of the hair and scalp. The hc'ad may be 
gi'iitly^ soaped with a lather, and washed off with 
cic'an w'dler once a day. hc'ii tl c* head must be 
dru'd thoroughly, and a little' whisky rubbed into 
the .scalp. i he spiiit keeps tlv* scalp bc'autifully 
dean, and encourages the growth of ’^au*. 

Baby’s Nails 

It IS geiK'rallv' said that a child’s nails should 
not he cut cluniig the liist yc'.ir. Jucleeil, there is 
an old sipierslition that to cut the nails brings 
ill-liick. Theie is not th(' k'»ist ioiindation for 
the idc'a, and most Lhildreii will i('C|iiire to have 
the nails cut when tlu'V are about six months 
old 

'fills is sometimes a little difficult to do. A 
pair c»l sh.u]i scissors must be usi'd, and baby’s 
atteiitiou t.dvcu up with something else, so that 
hc' will allow his u.iils to he- atteiulc'd to without 
stiuggliiig Ol indlmg tiu' hands or fc'C’t aw'ay. 

'J'lie toe-nails leiiuiu' be attended to, as thc'y 
aic apt to bleak olt shoit and to be damaged if 
too long wlu'u brdiy crawls about the llocn. 'J'lie 
nurse \Iio .idvocates tc-aniig off baliy's nail 
msti'ad ol cuttiug lorgi'ts that tins may lead to 
m]uiiug till' nail on tlie quick by removing moie 
than is lu'cessaiy, which oftc'ii causes a good ch^al 
ol pam and discomloit. 

liulec'd. It w’ll certainly lie found that by 
propel attention to these various toilet liints the 
voung mothi'r can do «i good deal to kc'cp her 
baby fit and well, tliiiving as he should do, 
and' not hampeied by any little ailments due 
to neglect ol hc'alth or hygiene. 
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THE PREVENTION OF CONSUMPTION 

Contmued f}o*n />ai;e iSS3. zg 

WHAT THE HOUSEWIFE CAN DO 

Symptoms oF the Dread White Plague — How Women Can Help — Domestic Hygiene an Essential 

Factor in Prevention 


Mow', in the old days, wdicn young people 
eonlracted consiimphon. they not only 
went ironi bad to worse, but they infected the 
w'liole house with tlic disease germs w'Jiich 
they w'ere giving out w'lth every breath and 
('very cough. Ih'obably tw'o or three other 
members of the family w^ould contract con- 
sumption in a yeai or tw'O, and m the case of 
a dressmaker’s or a home-w'orkcr’s house, 
one case in a family might be responsible lor 
hundreds o I othcis conlraeting consumption 
iioin inle(dion. 

'Idle ])rcsent movement is a campaign of 
hope, because the modern doctor is no longc'r 
content with giving a cough mixture or 
advising a tonic When a person complains 
of suspicious symptoms, a sample ol the 
sputum is sent for liactcnological examina- 
tion, and if the diagnosis of consum])tion is 
confirmed, the patient is immediately }uit 
under special treatment 

The National Society enumerates the 
follcjw'ing symptoms wdnch may point to 
commencing consumption : 

Loss of energy — becoming tired of ordinary 
w'ork 

J.oss of flesh, without apjiarent cause 

C'ough, however slight, if persistent 

Hloocl-spitting — whatever the amount or 
supposed origin 

Indigestion, especially if accompanied with 
loss of hesh 

Short nc.ss of breath, w'ithout unusual 
exertion. 

Pam in the chest or side, if persistent. 

Ploodlcssness (ana*mia) . 

“ Anyone sutlering from one or more of 
these symptoms should seek mcdu:al advice 
without delay, especially where there is con- 
sumption in the family or amongst fellow- 
workers ” 

This leaflet points out that consumption 
IS curable in the majority of cases if taken 
early Although it ma}^ be arrcstcxl in the 
more advancecl cases, the probability of 
improvement becomes less as the disceise 
jirogresses " Theiefcjre, take it in good 
time.” 

What Women are Doing 

I'he fact that women can help forward the 
('rusade against consumption is illustrated by 
W'hat has been done in Ireland 

Here the wdnte plague had a terrible grip 
of the people foi years. Thousands died , 
thousands more wxrc kept in poverty and 
misery through the ravages of the di.seasc 
which infcctecl them and unfitted them for 
w^ork and the ordinary duties of life In 
every village infection was spreading from 
house to house, and little was being done to 
teach the people how' the disease could be 
prevented. But in 1907, the Countess of 
Aberdeen determined to make the women of 


Ireland unite in a campaign against con- 
sumption In 1907, she formed the Women’s 
National Health Association of Ireland wdth 
the idea of forming branches all over the 
country to spread the knowdedge of hygiene. 

There are now^ about 135 branches of this 
association, wdth a membership of nearly 
1 S,ooo, and these women are doing a splendid 
work They distribute literature and per- 
sonally visit the homes "I'liey preach the 
gospel of fresh air, of free ventilation. They 
leach the importance of burning dust and 
dirt, and keeping homes .scrupulously clean. 
The\' have various district nurses working 
for the .society, w'ho pay visits, notify cases, 
and arrange for regular disinfection 111 the 
home where a jiatieiit is lying These nurses 
also report upon ins.initary conditions, and 
give sputum flasks into which the patients 
arc instructed to spit in order to prevent the 
spread of the disc^isc Splendid work has 
been done in getting patients removed to 
hospitals and sanatoriums, and in bringing 
about a better milk and food supply. 

All Can Help 

What has been done in Ireland can be 
done in this country also by public-spintcd 
w'omcn A Women’s Health Committee 
could be formed m every district, working 
under the National Association for the 
Prevention of C'onsumption, as a women’s 
league in the cru.sadc If the women of the 
country w'ould give their time and energy, 
the campaign of hope could press forward 
tow'ards success and accomjilishmcnt. Every 
woman can help if she will Every lecture 
which is organised, every visit paid for the 
purpose of teaching better hygiene and health, 
help the cause The great need at the present 
time is the enthusiastic co-opcration of 
A\ omen 

The prevention of consumption is a 
question for the State and Municipality ; 
but it is, at the same time, a problem that 
wall never be solved without the co-opcration 
of the housewife. 

What a different w^orld ours would be if 
every housewife practised hygiene in the 
home. A hygienic home w^ould offer no 
harbourage to the tubercle bacillus. 

Every housewnfe w'ho determines to w^age 
warfare against flies and dust and vermin. 
W'ho makes up her mind to provide good food 
and good cooking, to practise the fresh-air 
cult, and bring her children up by open-air 
methods is helping the crusade against 
consumption. 

Milk IS one great source of tuberculosis. 
Impure air is the other. And yet wc have 
housewives careless as to their milk supply, 
indifferent to the question of ventilation. 

I'o be continued^ 
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COMMON AILMENTS 
AND THEIR TREATMENT 


Lonluiued from I'art 21/ 


Paralysis is a term which signifies loss of 
power in one or more parts of the body. It may 
involve a small portion of the body, or perhaps a 
group of muscles m the arm or leg, when it is 
called “ local paralysis.” The whole ot one side 
of the body may be paralysed, when the condition 
is called hemiplegia. This is often caused by an 
in 3 ury to the head, as fracture of the skull or 
htcmorrhage in the brain. Spinal paralysis is 
usually characterised by the fact that both sides 
of the body arc affected, the extent t»I the 
paralysis depending upon the type ol the injury 
or tumour in the spine. Then we have the 
paralysis, or shaky palsy, of old age, which is 
due to some changes in the brain, and is asso- 
ciated with tremors of the muscles and loss ol 


equilibrium. 

In ” general paralysis of the insane there is 
a general loss of-power over the muscles associated 
with mental derangement. Infantile paralysis is 
caused by inflammation of certain parts ol the 
spinal cord, and, as a rule, one limb only is 
affected, the chief symptoms being convulsions 
and fever. 

The treatment of* paralysis depends upon the 
nature and seventy of the condition. In every 
case a rest is esscmtial, and attention should be 
paid to the general health. In the early stages 
the affected limbs or muscles should be guarded 
from cold, and, later, electric treatment and 
massage, with gentle exercise, will have to be 


employed 

Kecovery usually depends upon the seventy 
rather than the extent of the paralysis. Even 
when speech is involved, the patient will some- 
times completely recover from a paral>Tic 
stroke, but the treatment in most cases is 
piolonged and exceedingly tedious. 

Parasites. A great number of diseases are 
caused by the presence of low lorms of vegetable 
or animal life which live upon the tissues of man 
or other animals. These may be luicrobic, as in 
various infectious levers. Threadworms are 
amongst the parasite-, frequently found in chil- 
dren, " They cause various nervous aiul iintative 
symptoms, such as restlessncs-., giinduig ol the 
teeth, and convulsions.^^ Treatment will be con- 
sidereil under ‘•Worms.” 

The round worm is another jiarasite to be 
found in the intestine, which gains access to the 
stomach in water or uncooked vegetables, such 
as lettuce and cress. 

The tapeu’orm is a parasite very commonlv 
contracted after eating ■' measley jiork, wlncli 
IS infected with the embrvo tapeworm. When 
the infected flesh is eaten by man. the ciqisiiles 
ol the eggs are digested, and the young aie set 
free, when they pass into the intestine, and veiy 
rapidly grow to nuaturity. The risk ol iiifectioii 
depends considerablv upon cooking, the eating 
of half-cooked bacon and ham is somewhat 
dangerous until more rigid inspection ol swine 
flesh is demanded in this country. 
cooking destroys the parasites. 1 reatint 
should always be undertaken by a doctor. A a 
general rule, the patient is given lig i t • 
forty-eight hours, then a certain drug, o 
a couple of hours afterwards by a purgative. 

Peritonitis is an mflarnmation of the 
peritoneum, a fine menibraiic lining 


of the abdomen as the jileural membrane lines 
the interior ot the thorax Peritonitis is thus 
similar to pleurisy, and tin* characteristic of 
this membrane is that inflammation spreads 
very rapidly over it. Modern surgeiy has 
advanced so much in recent years that many 
cases of pi'ritonitis which woiikl formerly have 
been lost are now promptly oiierated upon 
and saved The symptoms come on rapidly, 
riien* IS acute pain over the abdomen, and 
great timderness on pressure, so that even the 
weight of the bedclothes is unbearable. The 
patient looks anxious and pinched. 'I'lie skin 
IS cold and clammy, the tianjierature elevated 
two or three degrees after shivering or ” rigor.” 
The pain is mcreasiul by any movement, and the 
patient lies on his back, with the kn-'-es drawn 
iij) so as to ndax the muscles. As a uile, 
v'^omiting is very persistent, and constijiation is 
present. The jiatient is ajit to becomi' very 
much collapsed, and a doctor should be in 
attimdance as early as possibk’. 

IVntonitis may occni attei an opiTation from 
the infection ol microbes, oi it may be secondaiy 
to a])pendKitis, oi any otlier inflammatory 
condition of the oigans. It sometimes occiiis 
ill typhoid fever, foi exanijile, fiom extension 
of the poison from tin* intestine In tins case 
perforation the intestinal wall takes 

j)lacf\ just as it does in ulceration ot the 
stoni.ich 

Tre.atment does iirit cotiu' under the heading 
of donu'stic nieduine at all When these 
serious symptoms are present, a jnirgative 
should novel be given. 'I he jiatient must be 
kept absolutely at lest in lied, not allowed to 
turn or move about. Hot fomeiitaiions ol 
flannel will relieve the jiam, and noiirishnuait 
must be lliiid, and gueii cold '1 h(‘ doctor who 
IS called in will decide wln-ther op^aative rmaisiires 


are iiec tssary. 

Perspiration. I’eispiratmn, Oi sweat 
sceietc'd b\ the sweat plaiuK ol tin. skill, winch 
h.ivc the jiower ol removing m.ilmial from tin- 
blood. The peispnation passes up tlie ducts 
oi the glands whuh open upon the sinf.ne ot 
the skill. Distill ham e ol tin- sweat glamls 
mavtake place so that thi‘ amount ol ])(‘ispna- 
tion IS eithei insiitlKient or i>\C( ssim-. 1- x- 
cessive secri'tion ol persjnration uno be 
oriieial ov « onlined to one pai t sucli as llm aiiu- 
mts ui’ soles ot the feet The condition is 
gcneia! m obesity oi when stmuil.iting foods 
and dunks aie taken m large (inan tit n. In 
some iorms ot debility, also, when th<‘ iktms 
and blood-vessels aie loweied m tone, there 
mav be excessive jieispiratioii whicli occurs 
luai-kedlv at the crises oi such levels as acute 
rlieuinatism. ague, and jiiimimonui. 1 he best 
treatment ol excessive perspiration, is to sjxmge 
with vineeai .iml watei or a mixture ot tincture 
ot belUichmn.i and water m eipial parts 

When the feet aie affected, the stockings 
should be changed seveial times and 

aftei bathing with the belkidcmna lotum. a 
dusting powder of equal parts of starch and 
boracic acid should be used. Ihe same tieat. 
ment can be utilised when there is a disagree- 
able odour. 

lobe iontinuea. 



Miss Lily Elsie, the weILknown actress, whose advice, in her article on *' How to Succeed in Musical Comedy, is based 

on her own wide experience , , , , . 

. J hoto, honUham Banjield 
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This section of Evkhy Woman’s Encvci.oi-acdia tells what woman has clone and is doim> in 
the artistic world ; how she may study, and how attain success theie Authoritative wiiters aie 
contributing article.s on 

Art 

Aj'/ Kdinaiion lu England 
Alt Edmalion Abroad 

Sc tiolarships E.x Inbiiions 
I\rodt'ru Ulw^traiion 

The Amateur Ai tist 
Decorative Ait 

Applied Ai ts, ete. 

Music 

]\Th ^ii at Educ at ion 

Studying Abroad 

JMiiiieal Scholarships 

Pi actual Notes on the Choice 
of Instruments 

The ISTwncal Educ at ion cif 
Children^ etc. 

Literature 

ramous Pooks bv If^omrn 
Iamoii<: Pocni'c bv M'omen 
'Jatc', tiom the Ctass'K^ 

Slot ic’\ of Famous Women 
U'riters 

The I.rees of Homen Poels^ 
c tc , etc. 


MOW TO SUCCEED m MUSHCAE COMEDY 

By LILY ELSIE 

pcopJe are so zvcll qualified io give an opinion on 
the subject of this article as Miss Lily Elsie (l\lrs. John 
Bulloughj IV hose success on the musical comedy stage is 
well-knoivn to plajgoet^s all over the count; Her hindly 
advice and unsparing frankness — a candour zvhich she 
applies equally to herself and her oivn career — should 
render this article one of real value to the aspirant to the 
stage as well as of deep interest to all lovers of musical 

comedy 


'T'he road to success in musical comedy, as 
^ elsewhere, is mostly paved with hard 
work, and bordered w ith dis<i])j)ointments i 1 
IS only after marching steadily and lesolulely 
along, ])assing the disajijiointinents, and 
ceasing to regret the things that might ha\c 
been, that success is readied 

The great mistake so many of us make is 
in turning back, even for half a step, m doubt 
and indecision. Doubt is a quality that 
should never be encouraged on the stage. 
P2very actress who wants to be successful 
must always assure herself that wluitevcr she 
is doing at the moment is the right thing, 
'file people w'ho are lost are those who waver 
and hesitate, asking themselves (and other 
people) a dozen times a day, “ Ought I to 
do so-and-so ? ” or, “ Would it be wa.ser 
\ do such-and-such ? ” While they are 
\ ating, they arc passed and pushed aside 
\ '>crs with a fixed purpose in their 
i he purpose that tells them to take 
a get, provided it is not absolutely 


suicid.il — and feci certain that it v/ill 
e\ciitnall\' lc,i(l to something better 

I have so olten iouiid m iiiv stage life that 
things winch how been a<.ce])led, ])erha])S 
not very t'hecrJully, as part of the things 
that have be, eventually turn out tuimiis. 
People that we meet, .ind even dislike, at an 
caily ihige in a career, olten remember us 
later on, and jirove unexpected friends 

On the musical comedy stage the fight for 
success is ])robably harder th.in in any other 
branch of the theatrical inolession A great 
Shakespearean actiess, a fine comedienne, 
usually stands tdoue m her generation. 
However obscairely she starts, she is Ix^iind, 
sooner or latc i. to come to the front because 
she is unique o) her kind But musical 
comedy is very different Ti used to be a 
saying that a girl only needed 'a pretty face 
to succeed in musical plav.'- That idea has 
exploded with the advent of Viennese opera- 
pla\s, which demand acting in conjunction 
with singing and dancing. 
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At one time it was thought that nobody 
in musical comedy need know how to act. 
They only had to smile and look fascinating, 
and their fortune was made. Nowaday.s, the 
road to success is steeper in the musical 
comedy world. To one great dramatic 
actress there are a dozen musical comedy 
gnis, <my of them equally excellent in their 
own ])articular way, and perfectly adaptable 
to any sort of musical comedy jiart. 

So many young girls, especially of recent 
years, can sing a little, dance a little, act a 
ill tic. And good coaching or stage-manage- 
ment IS all that IS needed to put them in the 
loiefront of the tight, and introduce them to 
llie public as stars The great struggle 
resolves itself into this Who, out of a dozen 
evenly matched combat. in ts has the strength, 
energy, perseverance, or personality — call it 
what you uill — to seize an o])])ort unity, and, 
having seized it, to hold it, and “ imd<c 
good ” 

That IS the crucial test, the making good. 
So many musical comedy girls get their 
chance, and just tail to “ make good ” 
Kither they arc over self-confident, or they 
are Ccarcless, and forget that if they make one 
false move, there are nine equally clever 
people waiting to step into their shoes. An 
actress in comedy or drama is not nearly .so 
easy to rcjilacc as one in musical comedy, 
and that is why 1 tliink it is harder to 
succeed in musical comedy than in any 
other branch of stage work. 

Work and Don’t Grumble 

Having succeeded, the vital thing is nevei 
to slip back. Nobody is so great as to be 
indispensable, though many stage tolk arc 
apt to forget that truism. It is only by 
keeping tuned right up to concert pitch in 
every way that a musical comedy actress 
stands a chance of making managers and the 
public forget that there are many other girls, 
as pretty and as clever, ready to fill her jilace 
A musical comedy actress, once .she has 
bcicomc what is called “ a success,” has a 
harder struggle to keep her jiosition than 
other stage jilayers If a manager takes 
oilence at some sillv behaviour, or if a girl, 
liavmg made a name, gets a reputation for 
being ” slack,” she soon finds her chances 
rapidly diminishing 

The only way to succeed is to peg away. 
Work as hard as possible, and never appear 
to find things a trouble A reputation tor 
being ” keen ” and a ” good worker ” has 
warn half the battle again and again. 

Another thing worth rcmenibenng m a 
musiceil comedy crowd is not to be ahvays 
running down the management, and grum- 
bling about trifles to other members of the 
comjiany. Such things get round so quickly, 
and managers arc not fond of fault-finders 
and grumblers It is the girl who goes about 
her work quietly and with interest who finds 
herself remembered one lucky day. Managers 
have enough worries of their own without 
tackling grumblers and fault-finders, 

I know that it sounds far-fetched, and 


2:>erhaps savours of affectation, but none the 
less it is a fact that when people tell me I have 
made a success, I find it hard to believe them. 

Even now, after the happy years I have 
.S2:)ent at Daly’s, it is always a matter of 
amazed w^onder to me that I am, for the time 
being, at least, an example of an actress who 
has succeeded in musical comedy. I can 
never forget that the success has only been 
won after a great deal of hard work, a great 
deal of poverty, a great deal of disajqioint- 
ment, and is probably the more jirecious lor 
that very reason. 

The “Merry Widow'* 

Even the ” Merry Widow^ ” — the jmrt in 
which I was sup^^josed to make my name — did 
not .seem the crowning point of my career 
to myself. Perhaps it was because I only 
played alter such difficulties, and because 
there w^is so mucli justifiable opjoosition to 
the casting of a practicall}" unknown actress 
lor such a heavy jiart, except from Mr 
(Icorge Edv^'ardcs, who ahvays stuck to his 
opinion that I should be all right I 
rehearsed in daily fear of being told politely 
I was no good , and the actual arrival of 
the first night, wuth myself as Soma, seemed, 
and .still seems, like j^art of some marvellous 
dream I cannot forget the applause, the 
kindness that was showm me before and 
behind the curtain. 

I w’as so scared that I had really been a 
terrible failure that I did not read a single 
notice after the jiroduction And the 
” Merry Widow ” had been running over six 
months before I could bring myself to believe 
that I really was safe, and a success 

Personally, my besetting .sin in my musical 
comedy career has been a ])eiq:)etual and 
inveterate self-depreciation 1 have learnt, 
in a hard school, that a girl who dej^reciates 
herself finds others only too ready to depre- 
ciate her I am quite hoyieless even now, 
though I realise ])ci*tcctly well how fatally 
foolish it is. Whenever I am asked if I can 
do a ccjtain thing, my first instinct is to say 
at once • ” Oh, no, I’m sure I couldn’t ! ” 
It is only by a frightful effort that I am learn- 
ing the wisdom of holding my tongue, or 
giving a non-committal ” I’ll try ” as an 
answer. 

A Warning: * 

When I w^as offered the part of Aladdin in 
“ The New Aladdin ” at the (kiicty, I 
prorni^tly wrote to Mr. Edwardcs . “ No, 

tliank you ! I couldn’t possibly play it.” 
Tuckily for me — luck which no girl who 
could do such a silly thing deserves — Mr. 
Edw^ardcs refused to accept my estimation 
of my own powders, and insisted that I tried. 
My ” trying ” ended in my ap^iearancc as 
Lally. JBut had the director of the (hiicty 
accepted my statement, the probability is 
that I should be still gaily touring. Pcrhajis 
thiit little cxiierience may prove a warning 
to other girls who are inclined to be as 
foolishly diffident as I was. 

The great thing in starting a musical 
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comedy career is to begin young. In musical 
plays, more than in the drama proper, a girl 
docs her best work while she is still young, 
and depends a great deal on her personal 
appearance for her success As a few years 
must necessarily be spent in “ working up,” it 
is silly to start late, and then to find that w hen 
success comes, it is already slip])ing awav 

I went on the stage when 1 was little moie 
than a child, and my first years were spent 
on the music-halls. By the time T was 
sixteen T was playing quite a big jiart in 
T>ondon, Princess Soo-Soo in “A Chinese 
Honeymoon,” at the old Strand TJieatre T 
imagined, in my ignorance, that my name wms 
definitely made ! But I soon found that many 
ups and dowms lay between me and even 
moderate success 

I"rom London I went on tour, and then 
back to London to play at Daly’s and the 
Prince of Wales’s Finally, at the i^rince of 
Wales’s, my stupid behaviour and giggling 
on the stage -I was one ol four racket ty girls 
-caused j\lr. Edwardes to give me mv 
notice, which I now' realise I richly deserved, 
i^'or weeks I wandered about, very hard u]>, 
and finding an engagement almost impossible 
to secure. And I had imagined that London 
could not do w ithout me, at ojitiinistic sixteen ! 

When things were blackest, a chance 
meeting wuth Mr Edwardes in the street set 


me on the road to good fortune again, and 
I found myself back at Daly’s. Engagements 
in London and on tour followed, and during 
a holiday I was offered the part of Aladdin 
I began to think that my touring days 
were over But, no — off I w'ent again 1 A 
good example, this, of the ups and downs 
of the muscial comedy world Some girls 
might have thought it was foolish, and pre- 
ferred staying m town, perhaps out ofw'ork, 
to going on tour But I simply made up 
my mind to do whatever came my w'dy ; and 
it was while I was on tom that 1 was'oilcred 
the part ol the “ Meny Widow' ” 

Siiue tlien, I have reniaiued at Diih ’s, and 
T ( annot helji feeling very ]^roud and happy 
that it has been my stage home tor o\er tour 
years But every day that ]iasses brings 
home to me the need for always keeping u]) 
to the mark The greatest success does not 
entail or jiennit ol sl.u kiu'ss 

Wlien peo])le begin talking about ” suc- 
cessiul actresses,” I often wonder li they 
realise that a “success” has to work ten 
times harder to keep up tlie reputation given 
to her by the ])ublK than someone yvhose 
name is not yet made From nothing, 
nothing IS expected But from something and 
somebody the world exjiects so much, and has 
a way ol expressing great disappioval if it 
does not get what it exjiects 


THE MUSICAE EABDER FOR CHIEDREM 

The Tonic Solda System, with the Staff Notation— Kindergarten Actions as an Aid for Tiny 
Children — The Fascination of a Ladder of Notes — The A B C of Musical Theory 


” Learning music ” 
to most children means 
weary half-hours spent 
in front of the ])iano, 
tiying to find some 
connection between the 
lines and black dots on 
,i sheet of paper and the 
black and white notes 
of the instrument I'hcy 
cannot conceive that 
any jilcasure can ( oinc 
trom such a muddle. 

Yet music is a real 
pleasure to the child 
who IS taught to find 
music in its yoicc, to 
sing the (lots on the 
lines before touching 
the piaiK), or jierhaps 
with the piano If the 
relative jiosition of the 
individual notes ol the 
scale arc taught yyith 
intelligence in a simple 
manner, feyv children 
w'lll find music lessons 
” hard ” or dull. 

Tonic Sol-fa ranks 
amongst the most 
successful of modern 
methods of teaching 
music to children, the 
only way to teach 


singing ami the theory 
of music to young 
children, the exponents 
ol the mciliou .iffirm 
t'ertainiy, the mi.)st 
yvondcrliil results in the 
develo])mcnt of the 
musical car, .ind time 
y\ilu(‘s, 111 the little 
pupils are athicyed by 
teachers ot Sol-ta The 
best method, and that 
aclo})ted bv the most 
u})- to -date teachers, 
is that which teaches 
the Stall Notation in 
couj unction yvith the 
Sol-‘ 1 

With liny children 
certain kindergarten 
actions arc introduced, 
and the cliild is made to 
associate the raising 01 
lowering of its hand 
yvith tlie position ol in- 
dividual notes in the 
octave 

Small classes of not 
more than tw elve 
]nij)ils give the most 
siK'ccs'^ful results The 
teacher ranges the 
)oh/' the first note to be learned on the child’s musical children m a semicirclc, 
Ider. The child stand* with one hand held easily in front of Starts by explaining 
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"Sol,” the perfect fifth, is sung with a movement of 
the hand to the shoulder level 


that they arc going to have an octave scale, 
a senes of notes in regular ascending or 
descending order, and that they will learn 
these notes on a ladder 
I'hc ladder IS then drawn 
on a blackboard, thus 

8 LH)H;_ 

(>. LAH 


SOT. 

3 ME ~ 

2 ? ]<\Y 

" Doll 
-IK, 

At the first lesson the 
children will learn the 
sound Don at the bottom 
ol the ladder, holding 
their hands easily in front 
ot them This note is 
numbered i on the above 
1 a d d c r . Then follows 
number 5, the perfect 5th, 
Sol, the children associ- 
ating the sound with a 
movement of the hand 
to shoulder-level 'Phe 
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"Me," the subicet of the second lesson, accompanied 
by stroking the arm downwards 


interval Doh Sol is then sung together and 
separately by the children, up and down, 
accompanied by the arm movement, the Doh, 
or key-note, being varied 
by the teacher. The 
children are told to prac- 
tise the interval, and draw 
a ladder with the two 
notes, by the next lesson. 

Next time the class 
is held, Me is taught, 
number 3, a “ dear little 
note," accompanied by 
stroking the left arm 
downwards. Then higher 
Don and Ray, Te, lower 
Te, Faii, and Lah. 

In SIX lessons the 
children will have 
thoroughly learned the 
relative positions of th(‘ 
notes on the ladder, and 
will also have had two or 
three lessons on the great 
staif of eleven lines 
They will have been told 
that the standard of pitch, 
middle C, is so called 
because it is the middle 
note on the great staff, 
hot because it is the 
middle note on the piano. 

Having been taught 
the Sol-fa with a mov- 
able Doh, they will be 
able to sing up and down 



The higher " Doh ' is sung with the arm uplifted 
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the ladder from any given key-note on llie 
staff. The ladder will have taught them the 
notes on the scale, which are tones and v^ Inch 
arc semitones ; and the octaves will have 
helped them to realise that while (i) Doh, 
( 2 ) Kay, and (^) Me arc tones, Me and Fah 
and Te and Doh arc semitones 

When the children well understand 
the single ladder they can be taught 
the double ladder. 

But the first object is to teach them 
to sing the ladder from the stall, not in 
parrot fashion straight up and down 
again, but “ dodging ” the notes and in 
chords. The teacher will hum, or la, or 
coo, three notes or more, .ictording to 
the individual child's ability These 
notes will be icjX'ated by the ( liild, and 
then given tlu' 'ronic Sol-ta names and the 
position showai on the ladder. 

The class will sing sinpde exercises in 
Sol-fa. A little book, Edward 3Iast>n’^ 

“ Standard Sight Reader," Part i, ])ub- 
lished by J C'urw'cn cS. Sons, Ltd, will 
jirovide these The class thus learns 
tha,t there are other resj^ccts in which 
sound can diflcr, the chief being accent, 
or stress, and time, or duration It learns 
the meaning of measure and pulse, and 
how to phrase the little exercises 'I'he 
class wall also translate the exercise into 
Staff Notation on sheet iniisic-jiajier 

At the end of ten or twche lessons, a 
well-taught chddwill be able to w rite any 
simple tune, such as those sung in the 
nursery, on the staff, and to sing a very 
simple air cither from the Stall Notation 
or Sol-fa. As the lessons proceed, the 
teacher takes the scales in the second 
term, and kecjis the ladder idea promin- 
ently before the children for two years at 


least, until such mechanical aid is no 
longer necessary. 

Having learned the A B C of musical 
theory, and how to sing by sight from 
the Staff or Sol-fa, even those children 
with whom all other methods have 
failed will hiid that the drudger}" of 
music does not exist for them, and 
that they can attack the complica- 
tions of musical theory with light 
hearts , and though they may not 
be instrumental i^erlurmcrs, or gifted 
w'lth gieal \oiccs, the pleasure of 
their lues wall be intensified by the 
Lict that they have a well-balanced 
knowledge of iniisiL, and such singing 
as they may have cultivated 
wall be true m tone and value 

The Tonic S( >1-1.1 system with the 
Staff Not.it ion is a system of vei \ 
retent growlli m Engiand, but has 
alre.idy been adojited with great 
success by seveial county council 
Schools lave million elementary 
school thildren are learning singing 
by this metliod 

'J'ouK' Sol-1. i IS taught at Kocdc.in 
College for guls, to mention onl\ 
one of tlie l.irge number rh 
private schools in winch the system 
IS Liught ft IS also used by the South 
London ('horal Association under Mr. 
L C Venables Dr Cow aid, who con- 
ducts the Sheffield Choir, is on the council 
of the Tonic Sol-fa College, and also makes 
use of the system 
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WOMAN IN HER GARDEN 


Thi'* section gives infurin.uion on gardening topics which will he of value to all women - tlie 
woman who lives in town, the w'oman who lives in the countrx', irrespective of whether she has a huge 

or small pur'>c at her dispo'.al. The 

range of subjects is very wide and includes : I 

Pi actual AitiiiLi^ on Iloituiil- 

The Ve^^ciable Garden 

Consenuitories 

line 

Nature Gai dens 

Bt antes 

Flowci C lowing Jor Pi 0 fit 

11 ater Gardens 

Bell Glasses 

Vwiet Banns 

'J'he Window Garden 

Greenhoti w 

Fieiiih G a) liens 

Bant Otis Gardens oJ England 

rineiteSf etc,, etc. 


CREEPING AND CLIMBING PLANTS 


By HELEN COLT, F.R.H.S. 

Diploma oj the Royal Botanic Society 

The Various Uses of Climbing Plants — Climbers for House^walls of Different Aspects — 
Arches, Trellises, and Pergolas — Planting and Pruning Climbing Plants 


j^ANY ])coj)le who \\ould not consent to 
have their privacy invaded through 
the rcinov^al of ticos from their gardens lose 
much beauty in consequence of the over^ 
effect of shade I'hey would do well to 
make more use of climbing plants, which, 
when raised on walls and trellises, will often 
shut out an ugly view, without interfering 
greatly with the flowers in their neighbour- 
hood. 

Such crceqiers and climbers fall natundly 
under two heads— namely, ])crmanent 
plants, which often take some time to make 
much growth, and temporary climbers, 
which arc usually quick-growing annuals, 
excellent for making a summer and autumn 
sliow, or more tender plants, which can be 
put out in the summer tind taken indoors in 
w'lntcr time 

There «Lrc, of course, numerous different 
purposes w’hich climbers may serve. They 
may be ])l.intcd against a wall, trained to 
cover trellises, allowed to ramble over dry 
banks, and to cover pergolas. No more 
beautiful feature in a garden can be seen 
than a pergola of rambler roses, or a dry 
bank made beautiful by suitable varieties 
being pegged down over it. 

In considering first a few sorts of ]ier- 
manent climbers, it will be useful to mention 
some roses that aic most suitable for this 
purpose For training against a house-wall, 
few roses can surpass the old-fashioned 
Gloire dc Dijon, which, once planted, often 
receives little attention beyond sufficient 
pruning to keep it within bounds, and 
rewards the owner wdth a w^ealth of blossom 
year after year. 


Roses for arches include, of course, the 
famous Turner’s Crimson Rambler, and 
such roses as Bardou Job, Dorothy Perkins, 
Bourbon and Boursault varieties ; Ayrshire 
roses, especially Bennett’s Seedling, and the 
old-fashioned pink-edged Dundee Rambler, 
winch require hardly any pruning beyond 
thinning the shoots. Evergreen roses are 
very hardy and strong-growing, of which 
class Felicite Perpetuee is a beautiful repre- 
sentative. 

Wall Climbers 

]\Iost of these varieties are also good as 
wall-roses, especially where a trellis can be 
fastened against the wall, to facilitate 
tying up. White and yellow^ Banksian roses 
arc charming to grow on sheltered w^alls. 
One of the best roses for a colder aspect is 
the William Allen Richardson. 

(Timbers for house- walls find much favour 
in towns where architecture is not usually 
distinguished by its beauty, and wdicre kept 
well clipjied these are quite satisfactory in 
their way. The Ampelopsis veitchii is perhaps 
most to be recommended, unless in cases 
w^here ivy is preferred. Its self-climbing 
Iribit renders it little trouble to the owner, 
and its change of colour in autumn gives 
it a very real charm. 

Where ivy is used it should never be 
allow'ed to go a year without cutting, but 
be regularly clipped to the original stems 
each April. The gold and silver leaved 
varieties are worthy of much more notice 
than they at present receive. 

Winter jasmine is a good wall shrub, the 
yellow blooms appearing when few other 
flowers are to be seen, and the glossy green 
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leaves showing cool against the house-wall 
w^hen summer conies. 

Other delightful w^all shrubs are the 
Japanese quince, whose season of flowering 
lasts almost from Christmas to Wlntsuntule, 
the flre-lhorn with brilliant scarlet berries, 
and Cotoneastcr microphylla, beautiful both 
ill flower and berry. The two last are 
evergreen 

Honeysuckles are good for growing over 
the house door, or the beautiful Jackmanni 
clematis may be grown over or beside it. 
In growing wall climbers 
the colours which wall 
best harmonise with those 
of the wall require some 
consideration A clematis 
with pale lilac floweis, 
such as the Oiicen, or a 
(iloirc dc Di]on rose, show 
well against red brick, 
wdiile warmer colours are 
seen best in harmony 
with grey or white stone 

Creepers for Colder Aspects 

It the lioiisc-w^all faces 
north it need not for 
this reason be de\oid of 
flowers, for the brigbt- 
berricd tea-tree (L 3 "cinm 
liarbaniin) wall make a 
glorious show, as I have 
seen it grow'ing against an 
unpretentious little subur- 
ban villa. Clematis llaiii- 
mula wull also succeed in 
country gardens, and the 
charming American all- 
spice (Calycanthus inacro- 
])hyllns) 

Walls facing east can 
be beautified by growing 
evergreen or Ayrshire 
roses, especially the Long- 
worth Rambler, and 
I'Tlicitc Pcrpetuc'c ^lanv 
])Coplc have a liking for 
the common \ ivginuin 
creeper, but if used it 
must be ke])t severely 
within bounds The 
licauty of its red foliage 
in autumn may lie said 
to compensate lor its 
untidy habit at that time 

I'orsythia susjicnsa is a 
shrub to give great joy 
to tow’ii dwellers , it is 
seldom knowm to lail 
racemes of yellow flowers on their warm 
browm stems in the e.irly jiart of the year 

For Sheltered Situations 

A west w'all is of course easil}" eiccom- 
modated, and over this may be growui the 
variety of Japanese quince callecl Maiileii, 
Dutch honeysuckle, vines, and tree fuchsias. 
Berberis grow\s well against a west wall, 
Garrya elliptica also ; the latter deserves to 
be better known for the beauty of its grey 



A beautiful example of Clematis Montana Wilsom 
This creeper is easily grown, and makes a fine 
to a west wall ^ 

j'/ii'to, y idtih i 


ornament 


in producing its 


catkins early in the year. The luountam 
clematis suits a west wall, and also the 
ordinary white jasmine, very swcct-smclling 
as well as pretty in appearance Jasmine 
requires rather hard pruning every four or 
five yccirs, and will jiroducc abundance of 
bloom aflerw’ards 

'fwo other permanent climbers must be 
mentioned among those suitable for west 
walls (Jnc IS a purplisli-bliic wistaria, an 
ideal climber, either tor a house-wall facing 
west, nr to train as a “ live pergola ” along 
some alley in the garden 
This beautiiul and well- 
known Chinese shrub, 
wflicn growing under good 
conditions, ])rodu(cs its 
flowers from Ajn’il to 
June, and usually a fresh 
crop in Sejitemircr 'fhe 
second is the everlasting 
]HM, which once well 
established will come \\\) 
with iiK rcasing vigour 
everv season i'he newer 
white wiriety is by far 
Ihe most attractive, 
though the old-fashioneci 
jnnU, albeit oi rather a 
sugar-stick hue, is still 
in lavoiir. 

Ill tlie Isle of Wight 
and other wMrm districts, 
such climbers as Ese.il- 
lonia maeiMiitha, with it*- 
(l.irk green leaves, and the 
berborulopsis, an ever- 
green witlid’ loping crim- 
son blossoms, n .v be 
seen growirg hardily, tlic 
formei m almost every 
c(>tt<ige gcinlen Hignoni.i 
ratheaiis is a, bcautilul 
subject foi a sunny w.ill 
'fhe laige-flowcred m.ig- 
nolia and Clamthusa/un'a 
ai(‘ otiier (dimbers wliidi 
do well HI .slicdtcrcd places, 
wliile tea roses are also 
siut.iblc .V little peit 
should be dug into the* 
soil for magnolias 

Arches and Pergolas 
A peigola IS a pleasant 
feature in any garden ot 
sufficient size 7'hcrc an* 
many different forms, oi 
course, but jierhaps the 
simpler patterns are the best, the object 
ot a pergola bc'iiig to su})]H)i 1 the climbers 
orown on it. and not to be in itself con- 
sjuc'uous Natural boughs aic? picfcitdik* 
to the cockney m<iki -up ot cork or stained 
wood which IS provided by the ordinal \ 
nurscryiufoi. It is advisable to seek out ti 
really good fencing works oi rustic builder, 
and select in his yard suitable poles of larch 
or oak IJnstnppcd poles arc undoubtedly 
the most picturesque, though oak poles may 
suitably be denuded of their bark. 
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In forming the pergola, the uprights may 
be placed in either double or single pairs, 
according to taste. The ends should be 
painted with tar to a length of eighteen 
inches, and the poles planted firmly in the 
ground. If a few stones are put in around 
th(^ base before filling up with soil, these will 
easily become loosened. The horizontal 
trunks, which should as a rule be thinner 
lhan the vertical ones, about an inch to two 
inches being sufficient for the latter, must be 
laid along the sides and crosswise on the 
top, to form the arches. These may either 
be fastened ^\ith long nails or tied securely 
with tarred twine. Pergolas made of fiat 
lath are very artistic, especially where the 
garden is formal in its architecture. 

Arches and trellises may suitably be 
formed of gjilvanised wire where something 
light and jiortable is required, but the 
galvanising must not be done thinly. Iron 
arches are convenient, owing to the com- 
]iarative ease with which, unlike vrooden 
ones, they may be shifted about. But 
beyond this fact there is little to commend 
them in }ircferencc to wooden structures, lor 
they ore at once warmer in winter, cooler 
in summer, and more picturesque. 

Ikists, pillars, rose umbrellas, and screens 
of various kinds may be easily made into 
objects of beauty when clothed with roses 
or any of the climbers mentioned above. 


This subject will be more fully dealt wdth in 
an article to follow. 

Pruning Climbing Plants 

A word should be said as to the planting 
and pruning of climbing plants. In plant- 
ing, the roots must be spread out carefully 
and covered firmly with soil, first cutting 
off clean any that are bruised. The hole 
made should be filled with winter if the 
weather be dry, or a thorough watering 
afterwards be given. 

The yearly" pruning of climbers is not a 
serious matter, unless they have become 
overgrown, and in many cases it will be 
restricted to merely cutting out dead wood 
and thinning w eakly shoots. The mountain 
clematis requires nothing beyond this, but 
other kinds of clematis should have the shoots 
shortened back at least a third of their 
length in February. The writer has found 
it a successful method to cut the clematis 
Jackmanni back to two buds from the base, 
as in the case of vines. The young shoots 
of the Japanese quince should be pinched 
back to an inch of their length m the late 
summer. Honeysuckles may be hard 
pruned in February, and passion-flowers, 
wdiich can be grown on a w^arm wall, should 
have their last year's shoots shortened in 
early March to a third of their length. 

To be con Untied, 


FRUIT CULTURE FOR PROFIT 

By A. C. MARSHALL, F.R.H.S. 

Author p/ '''' Small 11 oldutg<: for Women^" FUnocr Cultute /or Pto/it" etc, 

Conttnuttl f tom pai,e I'att ig 

Limcwashiiig and Spraying — ^^Don^ts^^ for Fruit Growers— Felling Old Trees — Fruit it Pays 1 

to Grow 


'Tiieke can be little doubt that more and 
^ more ladies arc taking up the growing of 
fruit as a means of livelihood. (Juitc recently 
there weis a ])ractical c:Samination for women 
111 the tr.iming and pruning of fruit-trees 
held at Hatfield House by permission of the 
iSIarqucss of Salisbury. One lady, who is 
particularly interested m fruit, su])crintcnds 
a farm of 700 acres in Essex, and there arc 
many instances of w^omen wdio grow fruit on 
a large scale 

C'onsidenng the matter from every stand- 
point, there is less sheer manual labour 
attached to fruit culture than to any other 
form ol horticultural activity, and if one only 
possesses the capital, and tSfin w^ait a few 
years for the full return to mature, quite a 
regular competence may be a.ssured, a 
competence not nearly so precarious as one 
might suppose if only up-to-date methods 
arc employed to gain good crops. 

Fruit growers of the present day depend 
very largely ujion spraying to ward off 
insect pests and to place their trees in a state 
of cleanliness and good health that will be 
consistent with first-class produce. The 
spraying machine usually employed on a 
small fruit farm is of the knapsack pattern, 


w’hich may be readily carried on the back 
even wlicn fully charged witli the required 
solution Mhth the right hand the ]nimp- 
levcr IS worked in order to compress the air 
sufficiently to produce .1 spray of effectual 
force , the nozzle is held in the left hand and 
directed at the portion of the tree it is 
desired to treat. 

Knapsack spraying machines of this 
pattern cost from thirty shillings upw^ards, 
but a thoroughly workmanlike aiipliance 
that wall last for many seasons can be bought 
for a couple of guineas. 

As for the required solutions, thej?- may be 
mixed at home from accepted recipes, or 
may be purchased ready-made in tins from 
chemists wdio make a speciality of such wares. 
Incidentally, the majority of garden sundrics- 
men stock the preparations. 

A solution greatly used by fruit growlers is 
Pans green, its purpose being to checkmate 
pests of the moth tribe ; Bordeaux mixture 
is another panacea, much in demand for 
pests of a fungoid nature. Below appear 
recipes for both : 

Paris Green 

Paris green 2 oz. 

Water 24 gals 
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Bordeaux Mixture 


Sulphate of copper . . i lb. 

Fresh lime 3 ib 

Water lo gals. 


To make the Pans green, merely mix the 
paste with the water, keeping it well in 
solution when in use. In the case of the 
Bordeaux mixture dissolve the sulphate in 
warm water and the hmc in cold water, and 
then mix them together. Pans green should 
not be used very late in the spring as it is apt 
to burn the foliage, and the Boidcaux mi\turc 
ought not to be used alter the fruit has fully 
formed, nor whilst the trees arc in blossom 
For those fruit growers w ho do not attempt 
spraying, it is an excellent plan to limewash 
tlic trunks of fruit-trees in the winter season 
as a check both to pests and disease. 'I he 
liracwashmg liquid may be made uj) 
in an old bucket and a])plicd to the 
trees with the aid of a whitewashcr’s 
brush. It will remain ellcctivc for 
a year at least. 

IJmewash for Fruit-trees 

4 lb of ordinary hmc 
A handful of size 
z] gallons of water 

FRUIT IT PAYS TO GROW 

LOHtnmed Jrom Part *v 

Currants. Black currants com- 
mand the best prices in the market, 
with the red variety second. White 
currants, growai princi])ally for des- 
sert, are ap])rcciatcd by a few, but 
are by no means easy to dispose of, 
and the writer has obtained very 
meagre offers lor sup])lies in Covciit 
(iarden market True, in the shops 
of West End grecngrcK'crs wdiite cur- 
rants are displayed at high prices 
sometimes, but, offered m bulk, they 
do not find ready purcliascrs 

Currants iiiay be iirolitaldy raised 
on the ground between standard 
ajiples, ])ears, or ])lums in a fruit 
garden. Thev should be planted 
from live to .seven feet ajiart, and 
the ground should be well worked 
and thoroughly manured at the time 
of planting iteil and white currants 
should lie pruned by .shortening the 
new' wood, but the black currant 
bears on new^ growth, so the })rocess with 
the two classes is reveised 

Currants for market must be ]>ackcd in 
flat baskets or the weight of the iriiit on 
the top will cru.sh that below. In the ( ase 
of large, luscious des.scrt fruit of the white 
currant pack only in jiunnets. i'he jam 
makers are always eager for .siqqdics of 
red and black currants 

Boskoop IS an excellent black currant ; 
Grape is a sound fed variety, and Trans- 
parent is the leading white sort. 

Damson. The damson is a hard?.’ fnnt, 
a quick grower, and not fastidious as to 
soil or position ; many a prolific damson- 
tree, indeed, is to be found m a htdge. 
Very little pruning is required, but the 


ingrowing shoots should be removed. King 
of the Damsons, a large, round fruit, is the 
leading variety, with the Prune Damson as 
a second. 

h'lG, The demand for green figs is not a 
great one, and unless one has a ready market 
the fruit IS not w'orth growing commercially. 

(ioosKUKRRV The first gooseberries of 
a season command a rcatlv sale, and are most 
remiineralive. io obtain early siipjilics 
the bushes must be ])lantcd in rich, w'cll- 
drain(‘d soil in a shcilercd jiusition. 

Gooseberries thrive betw'een standard 1 nut- 
trees m an orchard, and may be planted Irom 
five to eight feet ajiart In the autumn the 
ground about them should be light Iv forked 
over, and it a little manure is mtrodueed, 
the crop will be largely improved. After 


digging, a very light siinnkling of lime luav 
with advantage be ajijihed to the ground 
about the bushes 

for the lad\ fruit grower, a wide sdeetion 
should lie planted ilicie .should be some 
reliable early \arieties. some (jrdinary cnok- 
mg Kinds, and. moic iinjK>rtant still, there 
should be some large dessert \arieties. i'o 
obtain fruit of the first si/c and quality, 
hard jiruning is first necessary and it must 
be enhanced by rigorous thinning as soon 
as the berries have formed 

The Lion, Ciolden Drop, Snowdrop, and 
Matchle.ss arc good varieties, but every 
nunscrynuin stocks goo.sebcrry-iuishes of 
all classes. 

To bt continued. 
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This section of Every Woman’s ENrYCLOP.l^DiA gives instruction and practical information 


on every kind of recreation. 


IVie chu'f authon/ic^ on all 

such suhierts have been consulted, 

and contribute e.\haustive articles 

every foitnight, so that, when the Kncyci.op.kuia is completed, the section will form a standard 1 


reference library on woman’s recreation. 1 

Sports 

Hobbies 

Pastimes 

Golf 

Photography 

Card Ganici, 

Liuvn 'Tennis 

Chip Cai'7nng 

Painii^try 

IJnnling 

Bent Iron IVork 

Port line Telling by Cards 

J!'/n/tv Sports 

Pnnting on Satin 

Holidays 

Jnrs/:e/ Ihitl 

Paint in on Pottery 

Caravanning 

A n het v 

Pokei Work 

Camping 

Motoring 

Fi etivoi k 

y ; avellin^ 

Koiving^ etc. 

Cane Basket IVork^ etc. 

Cyt/ing^ etc.y etc. 


ROUND GAMES OF CARDS 


^^Impertinent Questions Thank you, Darling — Grab —Cork Grab— Animal Grab— Staring 
Grab— ^^Who^s the Knave Bird Sings — Humbug — NoaPs Ark — Spoof — Peter Pan 


In the long winter evenings after tea, no- 
* thing passes the time so cheerily as a good 
round game of cards, and if the elder members 
of the family can be induced to join m the 
iun, so much the merrier. 

A Mirth- Provoking Game 

Impertinent Questions is an amusing game 
for a large family, where each membci’s little 
foibles and weaknesses are known to the rest, 
vhilc it IS a splendid way of fastening an 
undiscovered crime, such as a broken window 
pane or the mysterious disappearance of all 
the sugar biscuits from the mixed biscuit- 
tm. u})on a particular pair of shoulders, 
amid a gale of merriment, should it chance to 
tall uj)on the one member of the party who 
had been regarded as above suspicion. 

To begin the game, two packs of cards, 
with dilfercntly coloured backs, are needed. 
One pack is scattered in a ])ile, face down- 
wards, in the middle of the table, while the 
second pack is dealt round to the circle of 
plavers until it is exhausted. 

The players look at their cards, and arrange 
them m a fan shape, so that any card called 
for tan be produced without delay. 

The dealer now rises to her leet, and 
drawing a card trom the central pile, without 
looking at it, inquires, “ Who broke the 
big schoolroom wnndow ? ” “ Who took the 
biggest pear ? ” “ Who is the sulkiest person 
at this table ^ ” or some similar impertinent 
inquiry, proceeding to hold up the card so 
that everyone may see it. 

The players search amongst their cards, 
and the luckless owner of the duplicate, 


hastily rising to his or her feet, and pro- 
ducing it, must declare, “ 1 did," or " I am," 
as the case may be. And so the game goes 
on, the deal passing each time until everyone 
has had a turn. 

" Thanh von, darling ! " is another absurd 
game winch ]irovokes much- merriment, 
especially it the players are of all ages and 
sizes, and a revered grandmamma and 
dignified uncle have, peihaps, been persuaded 
to join in the fun 

Five or six jiayers make the best game; 
and the cards having been dealt round and 
duly looked at, each player tries to make a 
.set of four similar cards — four aces, lour 
kings, four nines, as the case mav lx*, in 
exactly the same way as one jilays the time- 
honoured game of Happy Families. 

A Game of Guesses 

Each player makes up her mind as to the 
four .she iniends to collect, one at least ot 
which .«hc must already ])ossess, and as her 
turn comes round, asks some other player for 
the card or cards she requires. " 1 want the 
king of hearts," she says, addressing an 
opposite neighbour. The guess proves a 
happy one, and the king of licarls is handed 
over, and she is entitled to another turn. 
" Also the king of spades," she asks, and 
again gets it ; " and the king of clubs," she 
goes on, to receiv^c a denial, when the turn 
passes to her left-hand neighbour. 

Meanwhile, all observant players at the 
table have noted that she has now three 
kings i i her hand, and the owner of the fourth 
king when it comes to her turn, quietly asks 
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lor *'the king of licarts.” the king of 
spades/* “ the king of diamonds,” all of 
which are handed over, and remarks politely, 
as she takes the last one needed to make up 
her set, ” Thank you, darling ! ” The set is 
put aside to score one at the end of the game ; 
she then goes on with her turn, asking any- 
one she pleases for a card she requires, until 
she receives a denial, when the turn passes 
to her left-hand neighbour, as before. The 
game goes on until all the cards — having 
been made up into sets of four — arc ex- 
hausted, and the player who can show most 
sets to her credit wins. Or the same 
principle may be applied to asking for the 
complete sets till all the ])ack has been 
gathered in by one player. 

Uproarious Fun 

Grab is a splendid though very noisy game, 
and the fun waxes fast and furious indeed 
when there arc two or three sihoolbov 
players. 

To begin the game, the cards arc dealt 
round in the usual way, but are held by the 
players in a packet, face downwards, so that 
no one knows of what cards his or her hand 
consists. 

Each player now proceeds in turn, and as 
swiftly as possible, to put down a card, face 
upwards, in front of him. so that he and the 
other players sec it simultaneously. If it 
corresponds with any other card already 
lying before ks owner on the tabic cither of 
the owners can call ” Chab ! ” and the player 
who first does so takes not only the card 
which matches his own. but any pile of cards 
— if there have already been several rounds 
of the game — which may he beneath it 

Unless ” Grab! ” be called before the next 
player has played a card, the two cards must 
he unclaimed upon the table until a third 
card corresponding with both is turned up. 
when the one of the three players who first 
cries ” Grab I ” takes his two opponents’ 
pile of cards and adds them to his owm. 
placing them beneath those which he alread> 
holds in his hand in the usual way. 

When a player has turned up his last cat d 
and laid it on the pile in front of him, he 
must watch to see if a duplicate of his top 
card will turn up, wdicn he is entitled, by 
crying ” Grab I ” to take his opponent’s pile 
and his owm pile back into his hand to play 
with. If, however, his opponent sees the 
” grab ” first, and takes his pile, he is out, 
and must remain so until the end of the 
game. 

There are tw^o popular variations of Grab— 
Cork Grab, w'hich is quite silent, and Animal 
Grab, which is, perhaps, the noisiest game 
ever invented. 

The principles on w^hich they are played are 
those described as correct for plain Grab, but 
for Cork Grab, a wine-bottle coik is placed in 
the middle of the table, and a player, on 
seeing a ” grab,” snatches at the cork instead 
of crying ” Grab I ** Whichever playei 
gets the cork first, takes his opponent s pile 
of cards in silence. 

D 83 


For Animal Grab, each player chooses an 
animal which he or she proposes to represent. 
When the cards have been dealt round, and 
before the game begins, each player is 
required to make his or her noise, so that the 
other players may become familiar wdth it. 

Reminiscences of the Zoo 

Let us suppose that a cat. a dog, a donkey, 
a laughing hyena, a “ whip-poor-will,*’ and 
a lion have been chosen. The animals all 
make their noises simultaneously, and the 
game begins. 

Directly the dog turns up a card corre- 
sponding to that lying before the donkey, he 
begins to make his opponent's noise, and to 
bray noisily, and unless the donkey has 
forestalled him with a ” bow^-wow,” his cauls 
must be handed over. 

When, through the exigencies of the game, 
three jilaycrs engage m noisc-making at 
once, the result recalls nothing so much as 
feeding time at the Zoo 

A round oi silent Cork Grab played imme- 
diately after ])lain (rrab or Animal (rrab, is 
often very funny, anyone uttering a sound, 
instead of “ grabbing” the cork, being forced 
to pay a forfeit 

Staring (ivah is a most exciting game, in 
which the cards, coiitrarx' to the usual rule 
in Crrab or Snap, are turned up quite slowlv. 

When tv.o duplicate cards luin uj), the 
plaxers say nothing, but stare at each othei 
in silence, until one gues a la.igh, and has 
to hand over his or hei cauls 

Meanwhile, the remaining playei s. who 
might otherwise iec'l rathci out ot the game, 
are at liberty to make any remarks they 
please with the object of disconcerting the 
slarers. and so hastening on the gam^' 


A Test of Fortitude 

The closing sccne'> ol a game of Staring 
(irab, when, after a hard-fought battle, the 
two best starers at the table ire each left m 
with a good big jnle ol cauls l)elore them, are 
often excruciatmgls funnv The two set and 
serious laces ga^e indignantly at one another, 
amidst the ludicrous remarks of the dis- 
appointed ex-plavers. and to a not unknown! 
accompaniment in schoolioom circles of 
grotesciuc grimaces or neatly administeicd 
pinches Needless to say. any breakdovui 
of gravity on tlK‘ jiart ol eithei placer 
denotes tlic loser, a cry ol rage 01 agony as 
much as ^ peal of mirth. 

” IC/io’s the Knave ^ ” is played in exactly 
the .same w^ay as that time-honoured favour- 
ite Old Maid, only from the former a knave 
IS withdrawn from the pack before the game 
begins, while lor the latter a queen is taken 

^'^T^hc object of the game is to pair all one’s 
cards and thus ” get out.” The player w ho at 
the end of the game is left 
unpairable card is declared the knave of 

^^The fifty-one cards arc dealt round ; each 
player looks at his hand, and having paired 
Ly he can, places them, face downwards, in 

2 B 
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front of him for future reference, in ease of 
mistakes. 

He now forms the remaining cards in his 
hand into a fan, and presents his fan. face 
downwards, to his left-hand neighbour, who 
must draw a card at random, pairing it if 
ossible. but otherwise adding it to the fan in 
IS hand before presenting it to his neigh- 
bour to draw from. So the game goes on. 
until the players drop out one by one There 
is, of course, much shuffling and arranging to 
try to conceal the position of the detested 
knave, and so cause one’s next-door 
neighbour to draw it, and be declared the 
knave 

“My Bird Sniffs!'' is an amusing game, 
which must be played with counters, sweets, 
or nuts. 

How to Play 

To begin the game — in which any number 
of players from four up to ten or twelve may 
take part — each player is given three nuts, 
counters, or sweets, and proceeds to jilace 
one in the pool. The dealer then deals round 
the cards, face downwards and one at a 
time, until each player has three, when the 
remainder of the pack is put aside 

The player next the dealer now exchanges 
a card with the player on his left, who picks 
out and gives a card, before seeing the one 
offered to him, and in his turn exchanges 
with his kilt-hand neighbour These ex- 
changes go on all round the table until a 
player finds himself with three cards of the 
same suit — three hearts, diamonds, clubs, 
or spades — m his hand, either through an 
exchange or through having had it dealt 
him. He at once exclaims “ I\Iy Bird Sings * ” 
All exchanges at once cease, and the hands 
are shown, and the owner ol the “ singing 
bird ” takes the pool 

If there .should chance to be more than 
one set of three of a suit at the table, the 
})ips on the cards are counted up, and tlie 
highest hand wins 

The ace counts as eleven, and other court 
cards as ten each 

If after two rounds of exchanges no 
“ flush ” occurs, the hands are shown, and 
the holder of the two highest cards of a suit 
takes the pool Should a tie occur, the 
player seated nearest to the left-hand side 
of the dealer wins. 

Another Variation of Snap 

Pattern Snap is a most exciting game, and 
is so called because of the patterns the cards 
make laid out face upward on the table 

The cards arc all dealt out and made up 
by each player into a packet to be held in the 
hand, face downwards, without looking at 
them 

The player next the dealer begins by 
turning up a card, the rest of the players do 
the same in turn as quickly as possible. 
Any player seeing a duplicate of his card on 
the table can cry “ Snap ! and take it , but 
during the second and all succeeding rounds 
the card each player plays is placed beside 
those previously laid down, instead of on 


lop of them, so that all the cards played 
remain face upwards on the table. 

As the game goes on, it is almost im- 
possible to turn up cl card whose duplicate 
IS not to be found. Many “ snaps ” are 
missed owing to the swiftness with which 
the game is yilayed It takes some time to 
win a game, because only one card is taken 
up m addition to one’s own with each suc- 
cessful “ snap ” instead of the whole pile of 
cards previously played by one’s opponent, 
as 111 games where the cards are placed in a 
pile one on top of the other 

Humbug is a highly exciting, not to say 
uproarious, game, in which many talents 
not usually employed in card-playing circles 
come into pla\' 

The sole object of the game is to rid one- 
self of all one’s cards and get out .it all costs 
as soon as possible, all means being allowed. 

In this game any number of jilayers may 
t.'ike part, the more the merrier The dealer 
begins by dealing out the whole jiack, and 
the player on Ins left-hand side, having 
looked at his cards, lays one down on the 
table before him, J.ue downwards, and .says 
‘ ‘ T wo ’ ’ 

The next yilaver, who is comjiellcd by the 
huvs of the game to follow' with a card of the 
next number higher, proceeds to lay one cm 
the table, lace downwards, and calls “ Three ” 

Now, this may be a true statement or it 
may be merely “ bluff.” If the player has 
a three in his hand he naturally pl.i>s it; if 
not, he ]>uts down any card .ind calls it 
three, hojiing not to be challenged and 
discovered 

A Critical Moment 

If any other jdaycr at the table susnects 
it IS not a three, she challenges him and calls 
out ” Humbug ' ” 

The player of the card now has to show it, 
and if it IS not .1 three he has to take up all 
the cards lying on the t.able (a serious penalty 
when the game has gone on unchallenged, as 
it often does eit first, foi one or two lounds), 
and place them beneath the packet already 
in his hand 

If, however, the three (\alled wa^ a three, 
the plaver who c.dled ‘‘Humbug’” has to 
take that card, and also — in the event of 
several cards luiMiig been played unch.d- 
lengcd — any cards that are Ivmg beneath it 

Soon the game become '> fast and furious, 
and the players more or less excited , 
constant challenges occur, and jdayers 
resort to all manner ol dodges to get rid of 
their cards 

One will try to hide a few of them unseen 
up his .sleeves ; another, passing over a couple 
of cards lying before her on the table wnth 
an air of conscious virtue m respon.se to an 
at)P‘'irenllv unmerited call of ‘‘ Humbug,” 
will contrive to add a few cards from her 
packet undetected, or so nd herself of them. 
A third will manage to scatter c^uite a 
number on the floor, and then, having osten- 
tatiously laid down her last card, cry 
“Out.”*and, if unchallenged, be declared the 
w inner ! 
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If she is challenged, and this flagrant act 
of ** humbug ** discovered, she must not only 
pick up the cards on the floor, but take all 
those on the table, as penalty, while the game 
goes on again. 

Amongst the various pictorial card games 
which make their welcome appearance from 
time to time, one of the most diverting is 
called Noah’s Ark, published and copy- 
righted by Messrs. De la Rue. 

Drowning the Baby 

The pack of fifty-two cards include seven- 
teen families of animals, consisting of a father, 
mother, and baby, and a single card re- 
presenting Noah. 

Any number of players may join in, and 
w'hen the cards have been dealt round singly 
until exhausted, the players take up their 
hands and examine what has been dealt 
them 

Any player who holds a complete family 
lays it, face upward, upon the table before 
him, and the whole family of lions, bears, 
mice, or whatever they may chance to be, is 
said to “ have entered the Ark.” 

A player holding only the father and 
mother of a family may exercise the option 
of sending them into the ark without their 
baby, or of keeping them on with the chance 
of the latter turning up later, for it is a 
stringent rule that, when once the father 
and mother hav’e entered the ark without 
their baby, the baby is uiuiblc to join them 
atterwards 

As soon as no further entrances into the 
ark can be made, the player who holds 
Noah IS at liberty to drown any babies in his 
hand whose parents have entered the ark 

He does this by jilacing the baby, face 
downwards, before him on the table, saying, 
“ I drowai the baby so and so ” 

The game is apt to be interrupted at this 
juncture by wails and laments, performed 
m the animals’ voices, from the owmers 
of the bereaved parents who have entered 
the ark 

To continue the game, the jilaycr on the 
dealer’s left now' holds her cards, face down- 
wards, to her left-hand neighbour, who with- 
draws a card at random, and, if po.ssible, 
completes a pair or family in his hand before 
passing in turn to his left-hand neighbour. 

Thus things go merrily on, the Noah of the 
moment continually drowning any deserted 
babies who fall into his hands 

When all the parents have gone into the 
ark the game is at an end 

The player who then holds the Noah 
exacts a fine of ten points from everybody 
holding a baby in his hand, and adds this 
number to his score 

At the conclusion of the game the scores 
are added up, according to the value tablets 
marked on the various cards, each drowned 
baby counting five points. The player secur- 
ing the highest score wins the game. 


5poof 

This is a very popular game, played on 
the principle of dominoes. 

The cards are dealt round until exhausted, 
and the first player on the left hand of the 
dealer who has a seven in her hand must play 
it, face upwards, in the middle of the table. 

As other sevens are produced in the 
course of the game they must be placed in a 
row side by side, the other cards of the same 
suit being arranged in sequence, the higher 
cards above and the lower cards below them. 

Thus, the next player has the choice of 
playing out an eight of the same suit — 
placed above the seven on the table — or a 
six; placed below it. If she cannot do this, 
she must play out a seven of some other 
suit, or ” pass.” 

One must never pass if one can play, but 
one keeps back any seven in one’s hand as 
long as possible. 

A player may play one or more cards 
during her turn as she pleases, the object 
of the game being to place successfully all 
one’s own cards, and so get out w'ithoul 
helping other players to dispose of theirs 

When a jilayer goes out, the pips on the 
cards held by the other jilayers are scored 
against them and added to the winner’s 
.score ('ourt cards each count ten 

Peter Pan 

This is a delightful pictorial card game, 
published and copyrighted by the Inter- 
national Card C'o. It is played with a pack 
of fiftv-tw'o cards There are fhirieen 
.subjects, and four cards of each subject, 
numbered respectively, i, 2, 3, and 4 

The object of the game is to get as many 
complete .sets of one subject as possible, 
and the player who collects the largest 
number of complete .sets wins the game. 

The number of jilayers is unlimited 
The cards, having been shuffled, arc dealt 
one at a tunc, face dowmwards, until ea('h 
jilayer has received five cards 7 'hc re- 
mainder of the pack, knowm as the Stock, 
IS laid face dowmwards on th(; table. To 
begin the game the player on the dealer’s 
left calls for any card from any other player. 

In calling, the number, as well as the 
subject must be specified — that is to say, 
” Mrs. Darling, No 2,” or Nana, No 4 ” 
Should the jilaycr to whom one applies have 
the card, she must give it to the caller, 
w'ho may call for another card from the 
same player, or from one of the others. 
When the caller fails to get the card asked 
for, she drawls a card from the top of the 
Stock, and the call passes to her left-hand 
neighbour. 

When a player gets a complete set of 
one subject m her hand she lays it face up- 
w'ards on the table in front of her. 

No player may call for a card unless she 
already has at least one of that subject m 
her hand. 
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SOME FAVOURITE 

Australian Zebra Finch-How n Feed and 
Kcar It- Breeding Hints-The Diamond Sparrow-The Parson Finch- The Paradise Whydah Bird 

'y’HERE arc, doubt- 
less, many wo- 
men who think that 
a cage-bird makes a 
very desirable pet, 
and greatly admire 
the little foreign 
birds ot brilliant 
plumage that arc 
now so largelv im- 
ported into ’ this 
country. 

They are, how- 
ever, deterred from 
including them 
among their pels 
under the impression 
that they are diffi- 
cult to keep in con- 
finement and need 
especial care and 
attention. 

This is not the 
case, for a large 
number of these 
little birds are quite 
hardy and give very 
little trouble to keep, 
as they are seed 
eaters, or, as they i • _ _ 

generally zebra fmeh (on the left) and the diamond sparrow, or spotted'' ided finch Both these pretty 

called, hard-billed birds arc natives of Australia, and do well in confinement They will breed in this country 




PETS 


birds. Many of them will be found to thrive 
as well in a cage as some of our native birds. 

Of course, the soft-billed foreign birds, of 
which there arc several beautiful varieties, 
need special diet and artificial heat, as well 
as a care and attention which many could 
not give to them. We will, however, confine 
our attention at present to the more hardy 
kinds, many of which arc also very beautiful 
in plumage 

The little finches arc, perhaps, the most 
popular, on account of their hardiness, the 
beauty of their plumage, and their quaint 
and lively ways. Their diet is easily 
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The Paradise whydah-bird, with its beautiful tad, is an attractive and uncominon 
pet for an aviary The parson, or banded grass, finch is also shown. This is a 
nardy. lively bird and one easily acclimatised 

supplied, and they very soon become birds v 

accustomed to a change of food and in the 's 

living. Most of them will live quite a this is 
long time in a cage, and will even breed cold, c 
in captivity. . mix r 

About the most popular is the hardy and biscuit 
cheerful little zebra finch, also known as They ^ 
the chestnut-eared finch, which is a native as wal 
of Australia. These finches are very happy of cou: 
and contented little birds, and seem to As s 

enjoy life thoroughly. They are quite ones v 

satisfied with a simple diet and can stand a along 
fair amount of change of temperature. to feec 


The male bird is a very lively and energetic 
little fellow, continually jumping about and 
whistling his little song and call note, which 
closely resembles the sound made by a little 
toy trumpet. 

These birds breed well in confinement, 
both sexes taking a great interest in their 
household duties and very attentive to their 
young ones. 

Their plumage is very pretty and smart- 
looking, and they keep themselves very 
clean The male bird has a red beak, his 
head is pale grey with chestnut-coloured 
plumage on the cheeks ; throat, grey with 
black at the lower part, sharply 
defined On each side is a patch of 
chestnut colour spotted with white, 
breast, white. The tail is black at 
the end and has alternate bars of 
' black and white towards the body. 
The feet and legs are red. 

It is very easy to distinguish the 
male from the icmale bird, as the 
female does not have the chestnut- 
coloured plumage on the checks. 

» The young ones in their first 
lilumage arc similar in colour to the 
hens, but their beaks and Icet are 
black ; this changes to red when they 
get their adult plumage. 

If it IS intended to breed zebra 
finches, they should be supplied with 
a little box or cocoanut shell, which 
should be hung up inside the cage, 
jircfcrably in a corner at the back 
.. Some cow’s hair, moss, and hay 

should be given to them for building 
their nest. 

The materials should be liung uj) 
^ close to the front wires of the cage, 

so that the birds can help themselves 
to what they require. This will keep 
them busy for a time, then the hen 
will lay from four to six little wdiitc 
. eggs, which take about eleven days 
to hatch. 

Zebra finches should be fed on 
canary and millet seed A good w'ay 
of giving the Litter is by hanging a 
spray of millet, in the car, inside the 
cage, when it will be found that the 
little birds wull thoroughly enjoy 
picking out the seeds This w ill also 

i give them exercise and amusement, 

ncommon two important items to remember 
This IS a when keeping birds in confinement 

During the breeding season the 
birds will need a little addition to their menu 
in the w^ay of egg-food . The best way to make 
this is to boil an egg quite hard, and, when 
cold, chop up a portion of it very fine, and 
mix it well with some powdered Osborne 
biscuit, to which is added a little maw^-seed. 
They will also enjoy some green food, such 
as watercress, lettuce, chickweed, etc., and, 
of course, plenty of fresh water. 

As soon as they are old enough, the young 
ones will leave the nest and sit altogether 
along the perch, and wait for their parents 
to feed them. They look very quaint little 
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things and their owner will be very pleased 
to have such entertaining little pels 

The spotted-sided finch, or diamond 
sparrow, as he is more often called, is another 
very pretty and attractive pet. He, too, 
is a native of Australia, but differs from the 
little zebra finch m being more sedate m his 
movements, and altogether lacks that quick 
and lively character belonging to the 
zebra finch. However, the colouring of his 
plumage is very beautiful, and is greatly 
admired by all who sec him. 

These finches arc hardy, and do well in 
confinement. They should be fed in a 
similar ’way to that recommended for the 
zebra finches 

The plumage of both sexes being the same, 
it is difficult to distinguish the male from the 
female The best w’ay is to study the shape 
of the head, as the male birds, as a rule, 
have rounder and fuller heads than the 
females 

The banded grass finch, or parson finch, 
is another very beautiful little bird, and one 
well w'orthy of attention He also belongs 
to the list of Australian finches. 

He IS hardy and by no means difficult to 
keep in good health and condition. He 
should be fed on millet and canary seed, 
and treated in the same manner as the 


zebra finches, with whom he will live on 
friendly terms in an aviary. 

The contrast of colour in his plumage is 
very pretty and effective, and always looks 
very smart and clean. With proper care 
and attention these birds will breed in 
captivity, and arc altogether very desirable 
pets 

The Paradise whydah-bird is quite dif- 
ferent in appearance from the little finches 
we have considered, but has a beauty of its 
own Us jilumage is very grand, and the 
length and elegance of its tail giv^es it a very 
beautiful ajipcarance Of course, it will 
need a large cage or aviary to keep it in con- 
dition, so that its plumage does not get soiled 
or broken , but it makes a very attractive 
and uncommon-looking pet, and one that 
will receive a large amount of }iraisc from 
our friends 

The .same diet — canary and millet seed — 
as used lor the finches is very suitable for 
this species It IS, however, necessary that 
they should be supplied with a bath, to 
assist them in keeping their plumage in 
good order 

The three finches before nienlioncil also 
need and appreciate a bath, which will 
greatly assist m kec])mg them in goial 
health 


THE YORKSHIRE TERRIER 

B) E. I). FARRAR, Breeder and E.\hibitor 


The County of Tykes™ A Doggy Phenomenon — A Lion-hearted Pigmy — A Case of the Uglv 
Duckling — How to Choose a Good Puppy — On Grooming and Feeding— The Cost of a^^Yorkie'^ 

'T'here arc more things manulaclured m Clydesdale, Paisley, Skye, IMallest anclblack- 
A r* -lUnn +h<‘ ancl-lail loy tCt l iCl* ai O Credited W'ltll pi yillg 

a })art, but as not lung can bf' known ioi 
certain, discussion is useless “ Take me as 


"HERE arc more things manulaclured m 
Vorkshne than the geograjihy books 
know' anything about Dogs, to wit. And 
excellent ones at that. 

By instinct, the ^’orkshll email is a sports- 
man, and .so it i*- all in the pictiiic that he 
should have cvolvt'd such an csscntitilly 
sporting terrier as 
tiio Airedale, once 
the Binglcy or 
Waterside terrier. 

But that the 
dainty bit of dog- 
dc^sh icnow’n as the 
Yorkshire loy 
terrier should have 
been the work of 
the same clever 
hands is at first 
sight surprising. 

T here is no 
antiquity about 
this small tyke, 
for, as Mr. Robert 
I-eighton caustic- 
nlly remarks, 

“ Bradford, not 
Babylon, was his 

earliest home." 

How precisely he ^rs. Feuill»de s famous pnze-wmnms loy Yorkshire lerrier " Bit o' Frosi,' 
W^as evolved is a a beautifully coated specimen, full of terrier character 

mystery. The riwtoi, '^pottsand Oential 



I am." w'ould be his (anny vckIilI could he 
speak our tongue Mr. Pctei lulcn is cu'ditcd 
witli being his onginatoi , but Mis Foster, ot 
Biadiord, had tlie 
lirsi strong kennel 
K\rn from those 
who do not ad 11111 e 
such triumphs of 
bleeding as are 
some ot the toys, 
he demands re- 
sjicct and arlmira- 
tioii How^a.scrap 
oi 3 11) 111 w'Cight 
can grow' and 
ma.intam, as did 
the iamous ('on- 
queror, a silky 
mantle of an 
aveiage length ot 
24 m IS a marvel. 
Tins canine won- 
der possessed hair 
ot 26 in. on Ills 
bod Vs 

his head, and 18.^ 
in. on his muzzle 
and below the 
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eyes. It is not astonishing that, though 
prices for dogs did not then run as high as 
at present, Mrs. Troughhear easily obtained 
^250 for Conqueror. 

As a popular favourite, the little dog has 
been somewhat superseded recently by such 
foreigners as tho*Pekingese and Japanese, and 
perhaps the Griffon, but he can hold his own 
in the two points of coat and character, for 
however minute his frame, his sturdy heart 
IS ever that of the bold terrier. 

Mrs. Charles Chapman tells of a dog of 
4J lb. owned by her who killed eighteen rats 
as fast as they could be turned out ; but 
then, in her ideal dog the coat should be 
at least two inches off the ground. The 
writer has seen an even smaller dog whose 
master has constantly to see that his 
“ pal ” is not slain by a foe who outweighs 
him, for the scent or sight of a rat is the 
signal for the mite’s determined onslaught. 

Mr. Ollivant’s de- 
scription of his im- 
mortal “ Danny ” 
always comes into 
the mind at the 
sight of such a 
miniature lion- 
heart, '' a knightly 
babe m tabard of 
shining silver.” 

Though the fancier 
will be down upon 
me for the words, 
for the colour more 
generally esteemed 
IS not the pale and 
shining silver but 
the steel blue, 
which, wilh the 
golden tan on head 
and legs, makes 
such a charming- 
coated dog. It IS 
curious, by the 
way, that the pale- 
coloured specimens 
are easier to breed 
than the darker 
ones, and arc more often seen in the North. 

‘The general appearance of a typical 
specimen can be seen from our illustrations. 
The smaller the dog, provided that he is 
correct in colouring and well coated, the more 
valuable he is ; but it should be remembered 
that there are also large dogs and medium- 
sized ones, often bred in the same litter. On 
the whole, as a companion, a medium-sized 
animal of over 5 lb. and under 12 lb. is best. 

As with many a dog, the puppy in no wise 
foreshadows the adult. Most puppies are 
attractive, if shapeless, objects, but not so 
baby Yorkshires. They are more like infant 
rats than pups — dark and ugly, with no 
sign of the beautiful coat which is to be 
their future glory. 

To those confronted with the difficult task, 
therefore, of choosing a puppy without 
expert help, these few hints will be invaluable. 

Look for the puppy — ^remember, it will be 


black at this age — ^with a fine-grained, dark 
blue skin and a thick, silky, close coat, 
quite free from waviness. Look for indica- 
tions of tan about the roots of the ears, the 
mouth, nose, and featherings of legs. Signs 
of tan on loins or shoulders is a grave fault. 
Choose a pup with fine bone, small features, 
ears (pointed) and nostrils. If a pup looks 
disproportionately long in leg compared with 
length of back, it may later grow too big or 
too ” leggy.” One expert maintains, too, 
that a short, thick-necked puppy will be 
larger than one with a thinner, longer neck. 

Above all, be sure that you are buying 
from a person of integrity. 

For those in search of a toy whose manners 
and character arc above suspicion, the 
” Yorkie ” can be recommended wilh no 
reservations. He is an ardent ratter, a keen 
watch, and quite tru.st worthy with small 
children if brought up on sensible lines. 

Because he is a toy, 
he IS not a fool, and 
repays treating as 
an ordinary terrier, 
unless he is to win 
show honours, 
when, ala*^ ! his 
coat and its con- 
stant attention will 
restrict his liberty. 
For a house pet, it 
IS best and suffi- 
cient to sponge 
lightly with a damp 
sponge dipped in 
weak disinfectant, 
and then brush 
carefully with a 
proper brush — one 
that has bristles of 
varying lengths 
w h 1 c h penetrate 
thoroughly. 

The treatment of 
I he show specimen 
IS one winch is 
moie complicated, 
and there are end- 
less niceties of grooming, anointing, and 
bathing, as well as feeding, that would 
require an article to themseives. 

As regards care, the Yorkie is a hardy little 
fellow. It IS noteworthy that dogs with 
long, profuse coats generally arc strongest. 
And if correctly fed and exercised, will live 
long, and give little anxiety. Keep him 
lean rather than fat, feed with sound meat, 
at times a little fresh fish, milk-puddings 
now and again, and dry, broken toy dog 
biscuits to serve as a toothbrush. Bones are 
inadvisable if the beard and moustache are 
to retain their full beauty, and during meals 
the face hair should be tied back or a mask 
put on. 

Five pounds -Will purcAase Aifair, well- 
bred puppy. A likely course, 

will fetch more. 
particularly Lanca M jl g 
of this ” fancy/* 



'The Grand Duke," a typical little '‘Yorkie," showing how the "fall” 
IS tied out of the vs'ay when the dog is not on exhibition. 






